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Foreword 


REUBEN HILL, Chairman 


Committee on Family Research of the International Sociological Association 


This volume provides a record of the first major activity of the Inter- 
national Sociological Association in Asia. The Ninth International Family 
Research Seminar in Tokyo in September, 1965 has been the first occasion 
in the history of the sociological discipline in which scholars from East 
and West have met for prolonged scientific discussions. The Committee on 
Family Research is proud to have fostered this pioneering and scholarly 
exchange, 

Before discussing in more detail the organization and execution of the 
Ninth Seminar in Tokyo, let me say a word about the genesis of the Inter- 
national Family Research Seminar as a scholarly activity. The idea began 
with Dr. Nels Anderson, Director of the UNESCO Institute of Social 
Sciences of Cologne, and Professor René Kénig of the University of 
Cologne who presided at the first meeting in Cologne in 1954. Dr. Ander- 
son served as permanent secretary without compensation with several 
eminent sociologists acting as chairman of the first five annual meetings: 
René Kónig, Cologne, Germany, 1954; Ernest W. Burgess, Sévres, France, 
1955; Paul-Henry Chombart de Lauwe, Haus Hammerstein, Germany, 
1956 and Wageningen, Holland, 1957; and Leopold Rosenmayr, Madrid, 
1958. The late Dr. Gerhard Baumert sérved as chairman and secretary 
during the transition of the program in 1960 to the auspices of the Inter- 
national Sociological Association and presided at the Sixth International 
Seminar on Family Research in Opatija, Yugoslavia, in September, 1961. 
Professor John Mogey was chairman of the Seventh Seminar held in 
Washington, D. C., in 1962 and Professor Erik Grgnseth chaired the 
meetings of the Eighth Seminar in Oslo, Norway in 1963. Professor 
Jamshid Behnam was chairman of the Tenth Seminar which has been held 
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in Teheran, Iran in March, 1968. The Eleventh Seminar is being scheduled 
in London in September 1969 under Drs. Robert and Rhona Rapoport, and 
the Twelvth is being planned for Leningrad under the chairmanship of 
Professor Anatoli Kharchev in September 1971. The themes for these 
seminars indicate the range and increasing specificity of research topics 
which have motivated family researchers internationally: 

The Family in the Changing Social Order (Cologne, Germany) 

The Family and the Development of the Child (Sèvres, France) 

Urbanization and the Family (Opatija, Yugoslavia) 

The Transition from Marital to Parental Roles in Marriage 

(Washington, D.C.) 

The Decision to Marry (Oslo, Norway) 

The Family and Social Change (Teheran, Iran) 

The Dual Career Family (London) 

Maternal Employment and the Family (Leningrad, USSR) 

Each of the seminars has sought to bring both seasoned researchers and 
promising junior scientists from different countries to look together at the 
content and methods of researches on marriage and the family in different 
parts of the world utilizing the working conference method. Brief papers 
are circulated in advance to prepare the members for the seminar dis- 
cussions. During the seminar brief presentations are followed by prolonged 
discussions of the theoretical and methodological issues raised by the 
papers. Attendance has been strictly invitational and has usually been 
limited to 20 to 30 with provision made from year to year to include new 
people while holding an experienced leadership to provide continuity. As a 
consequence, nearly 200 different scholars of the family, from more than 
30 countries, have become well acquainted and at least partially committed 
to undertake further family research, including researches involving two or 
more participating countries. The Committee on Family Research sees this 
cadre of researchers produced by these training seminars as a key con- 
tribution of the International Sociological Association. 

The Ninth International Family Research Seminar was the most am- 
bitious and the largest undertaken to date. It was sponsored jointly by the 
Japan Sociological Society, the Japanese National Commission for UNESCO, 
and the International Sociological Association. Financing was obtained 
from these organizations as well as from UNESCO of Paris, the Japanese 
National Government, the Asia Foundation and the Ford Foundation. The 
organizing committee in Japan was superbly led by Dr. Takashi Koyama, 
Chairman (also President of the Japan Sociological Society), Dr. Kiyomi 
Morioka, secretary (also Japanese representative on the ISA Committee on 
Family Research), Dr. Ken Okada (also ISA coordinator for Japan), and 
11 other distinguished sociologists from Japan's leading universities: Takashi 
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Nakano, Tatsumi Makino, Kazuo Aoi, Seiichi Kitano, Shuhei Yamamuro, 
Tsuneo Yamane, Seietsu Akaishi, Yorihiro Naito, Hideo Fujiwara, Masa- 
hiko Fukuhara, and Tsuyoshi Kobayashi. The secretariat for the Seminar 
was provided by the Japanese National Commission for UNESCO which 
assigned the late Dr. Katsumi Watanabe to serve as executive officer. The 
secretary general of the UNESCO Commission for Japan, Dr. Takajiro 
Inoue, addressed the opening session and attended all meetings. 

In contrast with all earlier Seminars, the Japanese organizing committee 
chose not one, but two themes around which to organize the discussions, 
thus carrying out simultaneously two seminars of high interest both in Asia 
and the West: The Relations Between the Family and Extended Kin, and 
Child Behavior under Varying Family Patterns. This made for a much 
larger total participation with 90 participants divided into two Seminar 
groups discussing four research papers a day. Since papers had been cir- 
culated in advance, the time was devoted entirely to critiques and com- 
ments from prepared discussants and from the floor. 

Altogether 22 Seminar members came to Tokyo from Asia and Oceania, 
8 from Europe and the Middle East, and 11 from the United States of 
America. In addition, about 50 observers, mostly from universities and 
research centers in Japan, participated on a more restricted basis. The 
Seminar achieved its objectives of educating Western scholars in the cate- 
gories and generalizations about extended family behaviors codified by 
Eastern scholars and in sharing new Western methodological developments 
and research findings about family and personality development with the 
East. On the final day of the Seminar all 90 participants came together for 
a major session on theory, research methods and problem selection in 
family research! This experiment in international scholarly exchange was 
an unqualified success. 

The 30 papers prepared for this Seminar have been painstakingly edited 
by Dr. René Kónig, President of the International Sociological Association, 
1962-66, who the reader will remember chaired the first Seminar in 
Cologne in 1954 and who has followed with close interest all successive 
Seminars. His overview paper at Tokyo, ‘Old Problems and New Queries in 
Family Sociology', is the closing chapter of this volume and serves as the 
epilogue for the Seminar proceedings. À companion to this volume has 
been prepared from the summaries of all papers translated into Japanese 
and edited for publication and general circulation by the Secretary of the 
Ninth Seminar, Professor Kiyomi Morioka. 

An examination of the table of contents of this volume indicates that we 
have been able to divide the formal papers into three groups, more or less 
in line with the themes pursued by the Seminar itself. Preceding each of 
the first two themes is the report of the rapporteur who has picked up the 
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major issues highlighted by the debates and general discussion following the 
critiques of the prepared discussants. Even though English and French do 
not constitute the first language of the majority of the participants, the 
papers in their present form are likely to provide family researchers with 
many seminal ideas for further investigation and a challenge to undertake 
comparative researches which would test cross-nationally the propositions 
formulated for individual countries of the East in the West and vice versa. 

In closing this foreword, I want to dwell briefly on the life of Dr. 
Yonina Talmon-Garber to whose memory we dedicate this volume. She 
died of cancer six months after her spirited participation in the Tokyo 
Seminar. A gifted researcher whose articles and monographs about the 
Family in the collective settlements of Israel have provided us with pre- 
cious comparative family data from her first papers published on the 
family in 1954 to the chapter in the present volume, 'Social Change and 
Kinship Ties’, Dr. Talmon’s contributions have been seminal and always 
theoretically interesting. She has been an active member of the Committee 
on Family Research from its organization in 1959, and her influence has 
been felt by all of us. It is most fitting that her emphasis on good descrip- 
tive research accompanied by closely reasoned theoretical interpretations 
Should have been followed so closely by the researchers whose work con- 
stitutes the present symposium. Her life work continues not only in her 
university pupils in Israel but also in many other countries in those she in- 


fluenced through her contributions to the International Seminar on Family 
Research. 
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PARTI 


Problems of socialization 


CHAPTER 1 


Consequences for children of 
varying family patterns 
Report on the work of part one 


WILLIAM CAUDILL 


Professor Hill, Professor Kénig, colleagues, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
honored to have been asked to report on the work of Division I which 
has been concerned with the general theme of "Consequences for Children 
of Varying Family Patterns'. Over the past several days we have discussed 
thirteen papers, and as yet I have not had time to think through all of this 
material in order to prepare a really adequate summary of our work. 
Nevertheless, since the purpose of this session is to report to the entire 
group on the work of the two divisions, I will try first to give a descriptive 
overview of the papers, and second to focus more particularly on changing 
family patterns in Japan since this is our host country and the largest group 
of papers are on this topic. 


AN OVERVIEW OF THE PAPERS 


The thirteen papers, of which two have not been inserted in this volume 
and two shifted to Part II and III, may be grouped in several ways de- 
pending on the main line of approach in terms of theory or method, and 
whether the author makes systematic use of a cross-cultural approach or 
chooses to use materials from a single culture and to discuss these in 
historical depth and with reference to social change. Indeed, in general, all 
of the papers deal with the topic of social change in one manner or 
another. 

In terms of a theoretical approach, Professor Goode's paper on ‘Family 
Systems and Social Mobility' has the broadest scope. His paper is devoted 
to questions of continuity and change in societies, and during the discussion 
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he spoke of processes that are current in the family systems of most coun- 
tries today and which justify the use of the term *world revolution'. In his 
paper he says: "Yet both truisms — that social systems are homeostatic, and 
that they fail to maintain themselves — are productive, and if we exhaus- 
tively submit either to precise test, we are led to the other. To study change 
and dissolution adequately forces us to understand stability better; and to 
comprehend stability we are required to delve into the forces making for 
change. Thus, with the world for his stage, Professor Goode developed 
these questions, while all of the other authors in their own way approached 
similar questions in terms of a limited and more national setting. 

Other papers which have a strong theoretical emphasis are by Devereux 
on socialization in England, Germany, and the United States, by Fischer 
on linguistic socialization, and by Winch (Part III) on identification and 
interpersonal influence in the socialization of late adolescent males. Merely 
to indicate something of the liveliness of our sessions, I would like to 
mention a point raised by Professor Talmon about Professor Winch's paper 
in her discussion. She praised Winch for his efforts in bringing operational 
order to bear on the concept of identification. She found difficulty, how- 
ever, with Winch's use of the word 'function'. She felt that Professor Winch 
implied that the more functions performed by a social system for an in- 
dividual, the more useful such a system was for him, and the more likely 
he was to identify with persons in the major roles in the system. She 
pointed out, however, that the number of functions performed by the 
family has tended to decline throughout the world. For example, the 
family, in many countries, no longer performs an economic function. She 
asked, therefore, whether identification is less strong with parents in such 
a family? She felt, at least as illustrated in her work in Israeli Kibbutzim, 
that the modern family has fewer functions but stronger identification 
with the parents by the children. Particularly, in the Kibbutz, she felt that 
positive identification with the parents was greater since most of the 
punishment functions were carried out by representatives of the wider 
System. Professor Winch was intrigued by Professor Talmon's minimal 
Kibbutz family with greater identification, but he wanted comparable data 
on families in cities in Israel as to the nature and degree of identification 
with parents. 

Several papers emphasize methods for the collection of data such as the 
quite elegantly worked out scales for measuring interpersonal influence 
in Winch's paper, the use of questionnaires and interviews as illustrated in 
the papers of Devereux and Aoi, and the use of direct observation in the 
home in my paper. Certain old problems rose to haunt us such as the need 
for asking both mothers and fathers about their children instead of only 
mothers (as in the case of Aoi's work); or the need to ask both parents 
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and children about their reactions to certain aspects of socialization instead 
of only children (as in the case of Devereux's work). 

In terms of method, some of the papers proceed beyond questions of 
data gathering to questions of data analysis. During the discussion we 
frequently examined problems of the arrangement of data in forms ap- 
propriate for routine statistical tests, and the papers by Winch and Deve- 
reux directed our attention to problems in the use of factor analysis. Such 
discussion led us to think a bit about the use of computers, especially in 
situations where programs need to be invented to achieve the desired type 
of analysis (as in the need for the determination of simultaneously occur- 
ring categories of behavior for the mother and infant in my paper). It 
seems likely that the question of the use of elaborate machines for the 
analysis of data is a topic which, by itself, deserves further attention. 

Two of the papers make systematic use of data from several cultures. 
Professor Devereux's use of cross-cultural comparisons is motivated by the 
expectation of finding new combinations and patterns of the same variables 
in different cultures, rather than arising from an inherent interest in the 
particular cultures themselves. My paper, in part, shares a similar goal, 
but also is more specifically focused on an understanding of mother-infant 
relations in urban middle-class Japanese and American families. 

In more than half of the papers, data are drawn from a single culture, 
and the analysis of the present-day situation of the family is furthered by 
comparisons with the past when adequate historical information is available. 
Two of the papers on Japan follow this course — one by Yokoe on his- 
torical trends in home discipline, and the other by Makino on home 
training and juvenile delinquency. Similarly, two of the papers deal with 
past and present aspects of the Chinese family — one on the family in 
Taiwan, and the other by Wong on the family in Hong Kong. The his- 
torical development of family and kinship relations in Norway are out- 
lined by Grgnseth. As indicated in the paper by Narain (Part II), historical 
materials are not very adequate for determining patterns of actual behavior 
in the past in the Hindu family, but his paper gives us a picture of current 
interpersonal relations drawn from a series of anthropological studies. 

From Thailand, the paper by Kasem Udyanin and Prasert Yamklinfung 
presents differences in values and achievement motivation among higher 
and lower status university youth. In the discussion the question was raised 
as to whether we could meaningfully compare these two groups because 
of the difference in the nature of the samples — that is, most of the upper 
status youth would expect to go to college, whereas the lower status youth 
in college already represented a very special mobile segment of the popu- 
lation. This question led to a discussion of the meaning of social class 
levels in Thailand, and it quickly turned out that interpersonal relations 
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among youth across class levels in Thailand seemed to be more open than 
in some other countries. This indicated to us that the determination of 
social class can never be done adequately simply by the application of 
scales, and that there is a need for historical and present-day descriptive 
material on social classes and their relations in the particular country in 
which research is being carried out. 

As is evident, a wide range of data and conceptual problems is covered 
in these papers, and it is impossible at short notice to sift this material and 
present it in summary form. Since, however, five of the papers (Yokoe, 
Makino, Aoi, Fischer, and Caudill) deal with Japan, it is more possible to 
consider these together in terms of their general implications. 


FAMILY PATTERNS AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN JAPAN 


Professor Yokoe in his historical treatment of trends in home discipline 
shows that the mother-child tie in its Japanese form of physical and 
emotional closeness is very old; but in the past the mother was not only 
warm, she was also strict. In addition, the Japanese father historically has 
exercised strong control over his children. Professor Yokoe gives us many 
delightful examples, drawn from various historical periods and social class 
levels, of these tendencies, but he believes that traditional values have not 
continued to persist, especially since the end of World War II. He feels 
that at present there is not any firmly established system of values regard- 
ing what sort of home training is to be practiced. 

Professor Makino documents some of the present-day confusion, and 
points to its possible relation to juvenile delinquency. He finds that certain 
attributes of the ‘delinquent family’ — inconsistency in home training, self- 
centeredness of the mother, and absence of the parents because of employ- 
ment or other reasons — are more to be found in lower-class families, but 
when a family with such attributes is found at middle or upper class levels 
then its children are more likely to be delinquent. 

Although not mentioned in the papers presented, the post-war increase 
in the consistently high suicide rate among young people between the ages 
of 15-24 years is also probably related to the present-day confusion. This 
high suicide rate among young people is usually attributed to failure in 
examinations for college or for a desired occupation in a particular firm, 
or to thwarted marriage plans, but I see the underlying problems to be 
much more connected with the difficulty that young people have in loose- 
ning childhood ties to their parents (and especially to the mother) at a time 


when they are expected to assume adult roles in college, occupation, and 
marriage. 
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In line with the preceding remarks, Professor Aoi and his colleagues, in 
a very rich study of rural and urban differences in home discipline, tell 
us of the increasing role and influence of the mother, with a concomitant 
decrease in the importance of the father especially in urban areas, and I 
believe particularly among modern white-collar families — that is, sala- 
rymen. Dr. Ezra Vogel, who unfortunately was not able to be present at 
our seminar, was supposed to discuss Aoi's paper, and Vogel (1963) has 
pointed out similar trends with reference to the role of the mother in his 
recent book. 

If the role of the mother and her influence seems to be disproportionately 
increasing in families of urban white-collar workers in large organizations, 
this is only one of several characteristics that is distinctive for this group. 
As shown in the study by Tominaga (1962) of occupational mobility — in 
the sense of changing jobs from one organization to another — in J. apanese 
Society, there is greater mobility among employees in small businesses than 
among employees in large companies or in government. And, within large 
organizations there is greater mobility among higher-level management and 
among skilled and unskilled workers than there is among white-collar 
workers — that is, salarymen. In a sense, then, there would seem to be 
more occupational ‘risk taking’ among employees in small businesses, and 
among management and skilled labor in large companies, than among 
white-collar workers. 

Somehow I feel that these two characteristics of the salaryman family — 
the increasing influence in the child-rearing role of the mother, and the 
emphasis on security and lack of mobility (whether voluntary or not) in the 
occupational role of the father — are not unrelated. Unfortunately, data on 
the behavior and influence of the father in the family are much less 
available than data on the mother and children. We are very much in need 
of more information, to be collected by means of questionnaires, inter- 
views, and direct observation, on the role of the father in the present-day 
Japanese family. Since the Japanese father tends to leave the home early 
in the morning and return late in the evening, particularly when his job is 
in a large organization, perhaps direct observations should be done 'always 
on Sunday' when the father is usually in the home and more likely to be 
in interaction with his wife and children. 

In general in the literature on characteristics of personality and inter- 
personal relations in Japan, interdependence and adaptive reliance on 
others are dominant themes, and these are usually contrasted with the 
greater emphasis in Western countries on independence and self-assertion. 
I take this position in my paper for this seminar, and similar positions are 
stated elsewhere by many authors — for example, by Doi (1962) in his 
discussion of amaeru which is defined by him as ‘to depend and presume 
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upon another's benevolence,’ or by Dore (1958) in his discussion of tanomu 
which means 'to put oneself in the hands of the other person and to con- 
sider his decision as the personal giving or withholding of a favor.' These 
characteristics of Japanese personality and interpersonal relations are cer- 
tainly true, and yet all one has to do is to look out the window at this 
shining new city of Tokyo which was in ashes twenty years ago to realize 
that this city was not rebuilt without the adaptive use of a great deal of 
aggression and selfassertion, and these qualities of Japanese life must also 
be explained in relation to the more passive and interdependent qualities 
which also are there. 

To bring matters back to the family, it may be that the relative balance 
between these two sides of Japanese life may be different according to the 
style of life and social class of the family. One clue concerning this pos- 
sibility may be indicated in the finding in my paper that the baby in the 
small business family is more awake and vocally aggressive, and that his 
mother is more active in talking to him and interacting physically with him. 
Beyond this, the father is much more in evidence (quite naturally since the 
business is frequently in the home), and the human environment is more 
stimulating and complex than in the homes of salarymen. In addition to 
differences in style of life, I think clues may be found in terms of social 
class levels. As yet, we do not have adequate studies, but as I thought 
about families I know from my work in general it seems to me that the 
father may be more positively assertive at higher and lower social levels 
than he is in the salaryman family. I should like to take a moment to 
contrast for you three families that I know. As I thought over these cases, 
I was reminded of Fischer's paper on linguistic socialization because the 
speech of these people in the examples that came to mind was so full of 
overtones relating back to childhood. 

During this current trip I had dinner with an upper class family that I 
have known for a long time and in which the father is extremely success- 
ful both in business and in government. At dinner, the daughter, who is in 
her early twenties, addressed her father as oyaji (a rough term meaning ‘my 
old man' and used by males when referring to their father but not in 
addressing him) instead of using a more conventional and polite term 
such as otosan (meaning ‘father’). The father immediately picked this up 
and commented on the disrespectfulness of young people nowadays, and in 
return told her she was being yancha — that is, she was behaving like a 
mischievous and somewhat naughty child. Caught in this small example is 
part of the dynamics in this family. When the daughter calls her father 
oyaji, she is teasing him while also putting herself in the role of a child 
who wants affectionate attention, and is at the same time recognizing the 
strength of her father — indeed, this term is often coupled with ganko in 
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the phrase ganko oyaji meaning ‘my stubborn old man.’ The father on his 
part accepts his role and responds to his daughter as if she were a child, 
and with tolerant affection. If we had time, I could develop the ramifica- 
tions of this relationship, but the main point is that in this upper class 
family the father is very much acknowledged as the 'boss' and the mother 
is much less in evidence. 

Now, this is not the first time I have come across the term yancha, and 
I remember a family in which the mother frequently used the term when 
speaking of her twenty-nine year old, unmarried eldest son. As she spoke 
of him it was as if in her mind he was still five years of age and she had 
to take care of every detail of his life. He, on the other hand, in speaking 
of his mother, used rather strange and quite moving words. He said, in 
Japanese, ‘Jibun no kibo o mogitorareru yo datta'. In translation this means 
roughly, ‘My hope was been wrenched from me by my mother’. The verb 
mogitoru is an interesting one to use in this connection as it means to 
wrench, to rip out, to tear off, and it was used with much feeling by this 
man. As he was the eldest son he was expected to succeed, and he was 
pushed inordinately by his mother without her having provided him with 
any adequate basis upon which to begin to lead a successful life. The 
father in this family worked in a managerial position in a good bank and 
was thus a salaryman. At home, however, he did not appear as a meaning- 
ful figure in the life of his household. Indeed, he said explicitly in his 
interviews that he never interfered in matters of his family and left all that 
up to his wife. In my visits to this home, the family life impressed me as 
cold. Toward the close of my contact with this family, the father dropped 
dead of a heart attack on a train platform on his way home, and after this 
the eldest son seemed to grow into his responsibilities a bit although he 
never was as successful as his younger brother. 

The absence of the father in the salaryman home strikes me as in con- 
trast to the greater presence and warmer participation of the father in the 
somewhat lower status small business family. For example, in one of the 
cases I have followed since the birth of the first child, the father owns a 
pastry shop close to a small house in which he lives with six other people. 
This is a tiny house consisting of only two rooms plus a small kitchen and 
bath, and in it live the father and the mother, the mother's mother, the 
mother's older divorced sister, my subject who was a little girl of two-and- 
a-half when I last saw her, a baby boy, and an apprentice from the country 
who is there learning the business from the father. Shortly, since the 
business is doing well, they expect to add an eighth person — another 
apprentice — whom they will house in a nine-by-four foot space currently 
used for storage. In this family there is always someone present and ac- 
tively participating with the child and with each other. The father comes 
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home for lunch and takes the little girl on his lap and reads a story to her, 
neighborhood acquaintances and tradespeople come to the door with some 
request or inquiry, and life goes on in a very ‘gay and bustling’ manner. 
In this family the father is a strong figure in terms of his relations towards 
his wife and towards his children. The mother is rather neurotic, but this is 
compensated for by the care given to the children by the mother's mother 
and the mother's older sister. 

Naturally, these glimpses of three families do not prove anything, but 
they may illustrate the need to learn more about family life in Japan in 
terms of social class levels with reference to the roles of both father and 
mother as well as those of other family members. While interdependency 
and reliance on others are certainly features of family life, and of inter- 
personal relations in general, in Japan, these are perhaps tempered or 
counterbalanced at upper and lower class levels by other factors — such as 
the role taken by the father — whereas these features stand out more clearly 
in the middle class salaryman family where the role of the mother is so 
prominent. It may be that, if true, this is a recent phenomenon, or it may 
have been so in past times as well. Therefore, we need to look not only at 
types of family interaction in the present world, but also as much as pos- 
sible to deepen our understanding of family life in Japan from the begin- 
ning of the Meiji Period to the end of World War II in a way similar to 
that provided for us by Professor Yokoe for earlier times. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In closing this report on the papers presented in Part I, I hope I have con- 
veyed some of the stimulation and excitement which occurred in our ses- 
sions. The world decreases in size and international contact increases, and 
I think it is highly appropriate that, for the first time, we are having our 
seminar on this side of the world, and in Tokyo. It may be that we will 
have other meetings in various cities in Asia. It is one thing to read, 
if one can, a Japanese or a Chinese colleague's professional papers, and it 
is something else again — and very valuable — to have face-to-face contact 
with such a colleague. But we need to be more than simply face-to-face; we 
have to be able to communicate. And, I feel we have done so to a remark- 
able degree considering the difficulties to be overcome in terms of language 
and culture. 

Since we have only met here for a few days and soon will be leaving, 
I have à certain rather sad ukiyo (floating world) feeling. And yet, despite 
this sense of fleeting time one learns and carries with him very important 
things from such an encounter, and these things continue to grow. Since 
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it is now the modern world in which we live, there will be other oppor- 
tunities to renew and to continue the work we have begun here. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Comparative study of home discipline: 
rural-urban, sex and age differences" 


KAZUO AOI 
in collaboration with: 


KIYOMI MORIOKA, KENJI TAMURA, YASUHIKO YUZAWA 
and TAKEO SHINOHARA 


In the field of psychology there already exist classical works on ‘home 
discipline’ such as those of P. M. Symonds (1939) and M. J. Radke (1946). 
Japanese studies of the topic include those of Y. Ushijima (1955), A. Yoda 
(1958), The Department of Sociology, Tokyo Gakugei University (1963), 
K. Sakuta (1963) and the Tokyo Municipal Education Research Institute 
(1963—64). 

The present paper reports on the results of the research conducted in 1964 
into home disciplinary practices at each of three developmental stages in 
the socialization of children which will henceforth be named; ‘infants’ (2-5 
years old), ‘young schoolchildren’ (Sth grade pupils of the elementary 
School, i.e. 10-11 years old) and ‘adolescents’ (2nd grade pupils of the 
junior high school, i.e. 13-14 years old, and 2nd grade students of the high 
school or those of the same age, i.e. 16-17 years old). The research was 
carried out in Yatsushiro district in Yamanashi Prefecture, chosen as a 
typical rural area, and in Suginami district of Tokyo, chosen as a typical 
urban residential area. Hereafter, they will be referred to as ‘the rural area’ 
and 'the urban area' respectively. 

We have already given details of our findings in the material separately 
distributed. Here, we would like to report only on general tendencies in 
the home disciplinary practices in the above mentioned two areas, com- 
paring the different developmental stages and the different areas. 


* The author is most grateful to Professor R. P. Dore of London School of 
Economics for his invaluable comments and criticisms. 
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I. THE OPPORTUNITIES AND OCCASIONS FOR HOME DISCIPLINE 


Since data on household composition and the attributes of the interviewees 
is given in our printed materials, here I will report on only three items: 
1) the frequency contacts between parents and children, 2) the degree of 
communication between parents and children, 3) the main family rituals for 
children. 


1. Contacts between parents and children — mealtime and after-meal con- 
versation 


The most important occasions for contact between parents and children 
are mealtimes and the periods of conversational relaxation after meal. 
According to table 1, rural parents take breakfast with their children more 
often than urban parents, and mothers in both areas more often than 
fathers. The older the children grow, the less frequently their parents take 


TABLE 1. Percentage of children who take meals together with and have con- 
versational relaxation after supper together with their parents. 


Breakfast Supper After-supper 

conversation 

with with with with with with 
fathers mothers fathers mothers fathers mothers 


Rural area 
Infants 94.0 99.0 88.1 98.0 
Young schoolchildren 956 100.0 94.6 100.0 94.6 98.0 
Adolescents 
junior high school pupils 94.1 98.1 96.1 98.1 94.1 96.1 
high school students 87.1 90.7 96.3 98.2 92.6 94.5 


whole adolescents 
including working youth 88.6 92.1 912 93.0 89.5 91.3 


Urban area 
Infants 68.3 87.9 543 92.4 
Young schoolchildren 65.0 820 56.0 98.0 740 98.0 
Adolescents 
junior high school pupils 48.2 740 569 93.1 759 96.6 
high school students 400 534 614 93.4 760 98.7 


whole adolescents 
including working youth 43.1 613 58.4 91.2 74.5 95.7 
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breakfast with them and this tendency appears more clearly in the urban 
area. 

At each developmental stage, supper is taken together more often than 
breakfast, but the figures show the same differences for suppers and for 
breakfasts as between rural and urban areas, or between fathers and 
mothers. 

However, differences appear concerning time spent talking and playing 
with children after supper, especially in the case of fathers. Although urban 
fathers have their meals with their children less often than rural fathers, 
somewhat more report that they spend time with their children after 
supper. 

I should like to supplement the figures of the table at this point with 
Some additional statistics. Of the urban adolescents, 33.6 per cent take 
breakfast and 6.6 per cent take supper alone. 5.3 per cent of rural adoles- 
cents and 3.6 per cent of urban adolescents have no occasions for casual 
after-supper conducts with the whole family. 

We have already shown in the printed materials that most rural mothers 
have work other than housekeeping (mostly farm work) and that most 
urban mothers have no work other than housekeeping. This is obviously an 
important factor influencing the frequency of primary contacts between 
parents and children, as also is the fact that most urban fathers have a 
holiday on Sunday, when they can stay at home with their children. 


2. Communication between parents and children 


Even if parents and children have frequent and prolonged contact, time 
spent together without good communication means nothing. We asked the 
young schoolchildren and the adolescents whether they talked with their 
parents about their school-lives (or work-places) and about their friends. 
Their answers are shown in table 2. The young schoolchildren and the 
adolescents in both areas talk with their mothers more often than their 
fathers. The urban young schoolchildren talk with their parents as often as 
rural young schoolchildren, but rural adolescents talk with their parents 
more often than urban adolescents. It seems that the adolescents usually 
talk little about their friends with their parents, especially with their fathers. 
Making the four possible combinations with fathers and mothers, boys and 
girls, we arrive at the following order of (what one might call) ‘talking’ 
frequency: first, girls to mothers; second, boys to mothers; third, girls to 
fathers and last, boys to fathers. 

The parents of the adolescents are somewhat worried about the lack of 
communication between themselves and their children; a good many ans- 
wer that their children ‘don’t confide in them frankly' or that their children 
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TABLE 2. Children's answers to the question whether they talk with their parents 
about their school-lives (or work-places) and about their friends. 


Total percentage of two answers 
‘don’t talk with so much’ and 
‘don’t talk with at all’ 


Topics Respondents Rural area Urban area 

with with with with 
fathers mothers fathers mothers 

about school- young 

lives or friends schoolchildren 44,6 20.6 31.0 4.0 

about friends adolescents 49.1 28.3 60.8 20.0 

about school- 

lives of work-places adolescents 32.1 17.0 43.7 19.3 


‘don’t confide in them at all’. The totals giving one or other of these two 
replies were, respectively: rural fathers, 30.7 per cent; rural mothers, 22.6 
per cent; urban fathers, 26.1 per cent; and urban mothers, 14.7 per cent. 
In both areas fathers seem more concerned than mothers, and rural parents 
more than urban parents. 

These worries expressed by the parents are not needless anxieties. 
Adolescents were asked how far their parents were familiar with their 
school-lives (or with their work-places) and friends. If their answers are 
compared with the answers of parents to questions asking how far they 
thought themselves to be acquainted with these matters, we find rather 
great differences. However, there are no clear differences between the two 
areas. This means that in both areas parents know little about their 
children's lives, even when they think they are familiar with them. 


3. Family events 


As a typical regular family event centering on children, we might consider 
children's birthday celebrations. In the rural area, 44.6 per cent of the 
elementary schoolchildren, 47.1 per cent of the younger and 38.2 per cent 
of the older adolescents answer that they celebrate their birthdays every 
year. In the urban area, the figures were 73 per cent, 65.5 per cent and 
57.1 per cent respectively. These percentages suggest two facts. One is that, 
in both areas, the older the children are, the less their birthdays are 
celebrated. The other is that in general birthdays are celebrated more often 
in the urban area than in the rural area (which is not surprising in view 
of the fact that the celebration of individual birthdays is a relatively new 
phenomenon, not common in Japan before contacts with the West). 
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However, when we asked children whether they invited their friends to 
their birthday celebrations, few answered that they did so every year; only 
2-3 per cent of rural children and only 5-7 per cent even of urban 
children though the figure was higher, at 31 per cent, for urban young 
schoolchildren. Elementary schoolchildren very frequently have their 
friends to their homes, whereas adolescent friends usually meet outside the 
home. Hence birthdays, which are celebrated within the family, come to 
have less significance for the latter. It seems, then, that birthday cele- 
brations are not only part of the urban way of life, but are also still pre- 
dominantly family-centered occasions. 

Lastly, let us look at the other family rituals for infants celebrated soon 
after birth. They are all rituals celebrated more in the rural area than in 
the urban area, except ‘baptism’ and the ‘seven-five-three festival’ (cele- 
brated in the November of the child's third, fifth and seventh year). As 
between boys and girls, there is no difference in the frequency of holding 
various celebrations in the rural area, but in the urban area girls receive 
more ritual attention than boys. One conclusion to be drawn from these 
figures is that considerations of the 'ie' and tradition still have a con- 
siderable effect on the performance of rituals for eldest sons, especially 
such events as the naming ceremony, whereas the personal predilection of 
parents or 'fashion' are more important factors determining the frequency 
of rituals for girls. 


Il, THE DISCIPLINARY AGENTS 


1. The major disciplinary agents 


Next let us see who are the major disciplinary agents for children. Those 
who name fathers as the person most concerned are, in rural area, 2.2 per 
cent of the respondents in households with infants, 5.4 per cent of those 
households with young schoolchildren and 18.4 per cent in households with 
adolescents. In the urban area, the figures are 3.0 per cent, 4.0 per cent 
and 2.9 per cent, respectively. It will be apparent that in the case of 
adolescents fathers are given a major role more frequently in the rural area. 

By contrast, the major role is attributed to the mother by 59.3 per cent 
of the parents of infants, 89.1 per cent of the parents of young school- 
children and 49.1 per cent of the parents of adolescents in the rural arca; 
and by 70.5 per cent, 75 per cent and 54.7 per cent respectively in the 
urban area. In both areas, the answer 'mother' is most frequent. from 
households with young schoolchildren, but generally the older the child, the 
less frequent this response. As between the two areas, the frequency is 
somewhat higher in the urban area. Relevant to this is the fact that 11.1 
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per cent of the parents of rural infants indicate grandmothers as major 
disciplinary agents. 

In summary, we can say that mothers seem to be the major disciplinary 
agents in the great majority, and that the older the child concerned, the 
more commonly ‘fathers’ or ‘parents’ are nominated as the major discipli- 
nary agents in the rural area and ‘parents’ in the urban area. Where the 
answer Was 'parents', a division of roles is generally reported. Fathers are 
usually responsible for 'general principles of home discipline' or for matters 
concerned with ‘study’ or with ‘personal conduct’, while mothers give ad- 
vice on everyday problems of daily life. 


2. Attendance at the Parent-Teachers Association meeting 


Who attends the P.T.A. meeting? We think this question is the best in- 
dicator of who acts as liaison-officer between the family and the school, 
kindergarten or nursery school. In the rural area, the answer ‘mother’ was 
given in 93.0 per cent of families with infants, 83.7 per cent of families 
with young schoolchildren and 55.3 per cent of families with adolescents. 
The figures were 97.0 per cent, 99.0 per cent and 92.7 per cent respectively 
in the urban area. In the former, the older the children grow, the more 
fathers attend the P.T.A. meeting. In fact, fathers in 27.2 per cent of the 
rural adolescents’ families attended. In the urban area, by contrast, there is 
no clear difference between the three developmental stages and fathers of 
only 5.1 per cent of adolescents’ families attend the meetings. 

The small percentage of fathers attending in urban area, compared with 
the large percentage of mothers suggest that the mothers take the main 
responsibility for contact with the school or kindergarten, though this may 
be a matter of necessity rather than choice, since P.T.A. meetings are 
usually held on weekdays when the fathers cannot in fact attend. 


3. Other aspects of parent-child relationships 


As we thought that there are likely to be other persons than the major 
disciplinary agents who have a great influence upon the home disciplines 
of children, we asked several other questions. Who are, a) the person or 
persons to whom the children are most attached, b) the person or persons 
whom the children obey best, c) the person or persons whom the children 
fear most, d) the person or persons whom the children admire most, e) the 
Person or persons who are most indulgent to the children. 

Though we must omit details of the findings of these investigations be- 
cause of shortage of space, we can summarize them as follows. The person 
whom the children obey best, fear most and admire most are mostly not 
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the mother but the father in both areas. On the other hand, the person to 
whom they are most attached are generally mothers. But when it comes 
to the person who is most indulgent to the children, we got the answer 
‘father’ or ‘grandmother’ (or 'grandfather) more often than ‘mother’ at the 
infant stage, though the answer ‘mother’ became more frequent, the older 
the child concerned. The difference between the two areas is that, in the 
tural area, the older the children grow, fathers become stricter while 
mothers become more indulgent, whereas in the urban area this tendency 
appears not so clearly and fathers are at all ages more indulgent to their 
children than in the rural area. 

The traditional pattern of child training was summed up in the phrase 
‘honored fathers and affectionate mothers’. It is a pattern still commonly 
found in the rural area, but it is one which is withering away in the urban 
area where the authority of the mother is gradually increasing. At the same 
time, there is a tendency in the contemporary Japanese urban family for 
home discipline to become increasingly a matter of role division between 
the parents or cooperation between them (See R. O. Blood and D. M. 
Wolfe, 1960). For an increasing number of urban children there is no one 
they are afraid of, and at the same time the disciplinary influence of 
grandfathers and grandmothers is becoming less and less. These changes 
are the result of many factors, among them the great decrease of the 
agricultural population, the decrease in the number of extended families, 
the separation of the work place from the home, the increase in atten- 
dance at school of higher grades, the improvement in the social status of 
women and the rapid pace of social change. 


Ill, THE ORIENTATION OF HOME DISCIPLINE 


I Propose to analyse the orientation of discipline from three viewpoints, 
1) the points emphasized, 2) the orientation of discipline, 3) the sources of 
disciplinary standards. 


1. Points emphasized 


We asked parents to which points they paid most attention in the up- 
bringing of their children (infants ire omitted from the analysis, as the 
categories are different). Their replies were concentrated on the three items, 
‘health’, ‘character’ and ‘study’ in both the rural and the urban area, but 
the older the child the fewer such replies, the number answering that there 
was nothing particularly emphasized increasing. The number answering 
study’, however, decreased only slowly and was the most frequent reply 
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from adolescents’ parents. The only difference between the two areas seems 
to be that in the rural area a greater distinction is made according to the 
sex of the child. (That is, they pay most attention to ‘health’ in the case of 
boys and though the difference is slight to ‘study’ in the case of girls.) 

According to the result of our question about particular concrete pro- 
blems to which parents pay special attention, there seems to be no great 
difference between the two areas, except that rural young schoolchildren 
are more likely to be warned against watching television too much or 
against picking and choosing food, and less likely to be cautioned about 
keeping themselves neat and tidy than their urban counterparts. Also, of 
course, there are considerable age differences. For adolescents, more at- 
tention is paid to matters of ‘etiquette’ or of ‘manly or womanly behavior’ 
or ‘not keeping irregular late-night hours’. 

Regardless of developmental stage, however, ‘study’ is the most fre- 
quently mentioned item in both areas, though this is less the case with 
adolescents than with young schoolchildren, especially as regards the replies 
of mothers. It is also characteristic that the fathers of young schoolchildren 
in the urban area do not pay so much attention to ‘study’. 

It is apparent that rural ways of life are being changed by new habits 
concerning food and by the wide diffusion of television, and also that the 
greatest problem for parents in both urban and rural areas is how to get 
their children into high school and university. 

If this last anxiety may be said to reflect parents’ dissatisfaction with 
and uncertainty about their present situation, the conclusion would seem 
to be that dissatisfaction is felt by both fathers and mothers in the rural 
area and predominantly by mothers in the urban area. 


2. The orientation of discipline 


When parents discipline their children, they presumably have in mind some 
image of the ideal person. We approached this question in two ways, by 
asking first ‘what type of child do you want your son or daughter to be? 
and secondly ‘what type of adult do you want your son or daughter to 
grow up to be in the future?” 


a. The ideal child. Parents were asked to choose their preference among the fol- 
lowing five types of children, ‘an obedient child’, ‘a popular child’,‘a child who 
thinks for himself’, ‘a diligent child’ and ‘achild who is considerate to others’. 
The result of parents’ first choice is shown in table 3. It seems that the 
older the child, the less likely obedience is to be chosen, while there is a 
big increase in the proportion choosing popularity, in both areas. Being 
able to think for oneself is emphasized for young schoolchildren, but less 
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TABLE 3. Parent's first choice about characteristics of ideal child (percentage) 


infants’ young school- adolescents 
children’s 
fathers mothers fathers mothers fathers mothers 


Rural area 

Obedient child 26.0 472 25.0 288 25.0 20.8 
Popular child 21.8 13.2 10.0 27.0 26.9 32.1 
Child who thinks for himself 50.0 | 22.6 50.0 28.8 32.7 33.9 
Diligent child 4.2 5.7 7.5 5.8 5.8 3.8 
Child who is considerate to 

others — 11.3 7.5 9.6 73 75 
Other — — — — 1.9 1.9 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Urban area 

Obedient child 48.0 44.9 23.1 29.8 23.1 22.1 
Popular child — 17.2 7.0 14.1 20.0 33.8 
Child who thinks for himself 40.0 31.0 60.5 45.6 43.1 36.7 
Diligent child — — 44 7.0 92 1.5 
Child who is considerate to 

others 10.0 52 4.7 3.5 4.6 4.4 
Other 2.0 1.7 — — — 1.5 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 


So for adolescents. It may be said that when children are younger in- 
dependence is appreciated highly in principle, for children are still in fact 
highly dependent on their parents, but that adolescents are suddenly 
checked for too much independence can become an embarrassment to the 
parents. 

As for area differences, popularity is preferred in the rural area and the 
ability to think for oneself in the urban area. In both areas the latter trait 
is more often chosen than obedience or popularity for the ideal boy rather 
than for the ideal girl, and more often chosen by fathers rather than 
by mothers. Diligence or considerateness for others are not so often 
chosen. 5 
it may be added that, if we equate our concept of thinking for oneself 
with ‘Intellectual Autonomy’ in the 1958 Detroit Study and obedience with 
Intellectual Heteronomy’ (G. Lenski, 1961), our results are similar. 
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b. The ideal type of adult in the future. The next question offered six 
choices of characteristics of the ideal adult: 'some one who is dutifully filial 
to his parents’, ‘some one who makes his ‘ie’ (his family) prosperous and 
raises its reputation', ‘some one who renders service to his local com- 
munity (villages and towns)’, ‘some one who renders service to the nation’, 
'some one who works for the common good of society' and 'some one who 
develops his own individuality and ability. The answers are shown in 
table 4. They are concentrated on three items; namely being dutifully 
filial, serving the common good of society and developing one's own in- 
dividuality and ability. For older children there is more frequent mention 
of the first filial conduct towards parents and less emphasis on serving 
society or on developing individuality and ability, though the differences 
involved are small. The differences between the two areas, however, is very 
evident; ‘a person who is dutifully filial to his parents’ being more often 
chosen in the rural area and ‘service of the common good’ and ‘individuali- 
ty and ability', especially the latter, in the urban area. 

When we look into differences between fathers and mothers, there is a 
general though not wholly consistent, tendency for mothers to choose 
‘filial duty’ and fathers ‘serving the common good’ or ‘individuality and 
ability’. As for the sex of the child, ‘filial duty’ is more commonly chosen 
as desirable in girls than in boys and vice versa for 'serving the common 
good” and ‘individuality and ability”. Very few respondents selected one of 
the other three alternatives. It seems that a clear distinction is made be- 
tween the family (the ‘ie’) and the parents, and also between service to the 
nation and service to society, while consciousness of loyality to the local 
community is also weakly developed. 

We put the same question to the children and the results are shown in 
table 5. This also indicates that ‘filial duty' is given a high rating in the 
rural area compared with 'developing individuality and ability' or 'service 
to society' which are more often chosen in the urban area. This tendency 
is the same as among the parents, but as compared with their parents, 
the children put extra stress on 'individuality and ability and less on 
‘service to society’. Filial duty, to our astonishment, was more frequently 
selected by the children than by the parents, presumably reflecting a real 
desire somehow to repay their parents for their care. As the children get 
older, however, in the rural area, ‘filial duty’ and ‘individuality and ability’ 
are more frequently mentioned at the expense of the other items, while in 
the urban area ‘individuality and ability’ alone increases, the other de- 
clining. The greater emphasis on filial duty in the rural area may be ex- 
plained partly as a reflection of parents’ ideals, but also as a natural result 
of the fact that rural children see with their own eyes just how hard their 
parents work. 
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TABLE 4. Parents first choice about characteristics of ideal adult (percentage) 


infants" young school- adolescents 
children's 
fathers mothers fathers mothers fathers mothers 
Rural area 
Some one who is dutifully 
filial to his parents 30.4 34.6 37.5 48.0 26.9 49.0 


Some one who makes his 
family prosperous and raises 


its reputation 2.2 9.1 10.0 3.9 13.5 7.5 
Some one who renders service 

io his local community 6.5 18 5.0 3.9 73 3.8 
Some one who renders 

service to the nation — 1.8 — — 1.9 — 


Some one who works for the 
common good of society 28.3 30.9 25.0 19.2 23.1 20.8 


Some one who develop his 

individuality and ability sb 200" 229 23:0. 123.1 17.0 
Other — 1.8 — — 3.8 1.9 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Urban area 

Some one who is dutifully 

filial to his parents 10.2 22.8 25.6 19.3 13.9 25.0 


Some one who makes his 
family prosperous and raises 


its reputation 41 — 23 1.8 4.6 44 
Some one who renders service 

to his local community © — 1.8 — 1.8 — — 
Some one who renders 

service to the nation — 18 23 — 4.6 2.9 


Some one who works for the 

common good of society 32.6 28.0 34.9 36.8 33.9 25.0 
Some one who develop his 

individuality and ability 47.0 45.6 34.9 40.3 38.4 38.3 
Other 6.1 — — = 4.6 4.4 


Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 


In any case the expectations of children and the ideal images of parents 
are strongly related with each other. If we put the stress on ‘filial duty’ at 
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one end of a scale, as the most parent-oriented and at the same time col- 
lectivity-oriented reply and place at the other end the child-oriented and at 
the same time individual-oriented idea of 'developing individuality and 
ability', we may locate in between, as a child-oriented and at the same time 


TABLE 5. Children's first choice as to the type of adult they would like to 
become in the future (percentage). 


Rural area Urban area 
young junior high young junior high 
school high school school high school 
children school students children school students 
pupils pupils 


Some one who is dutifully 
filial to his parents 33.7 68.6 43.7 39.0 37.9 24.7 


Some one who makes his 
family prosperous and 


raises its reputation 4.4 5.5 2.0 — 2.6 
Some one who renders service 
to his local community 2.2 5.9 — 1.0 1.7 — 
Some one who renders service 
to the nation 8.7 3.9 1.8 13.0 — — 


Some one who works for the 
common good of society 20.6 7.9 12.7 24.0 20.7 18.2 


Some one who develops his 
individuality and ability 28.2 13.7 32.7 á 14.0 39.7 53.2 


Other 2.2 — 3.6 7.0 — 1.3 


Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 


collectivity-oriented idea, the ideal of ‘service to society”. When we look at 
the results from this point of view, we can rate parents according to the 
extent to which they are parent-oriented and collectivity-oriented. The 
order, from least to most, runs as follows: urban fathers — urban mothers 
X rural fathers < rural mothers. (Though for young schoolchildren the 
order of urban fathers and urban mothers is reversed.) It goes without 
saying that there are clear interrelations between this question and the 
question about the ideal child. Stress on 'obedience' links with the pre- 
ference for ‘filial duty’ and on ‘the child who thinks for himself’ with the 
preference for ‘individuality and ability’. 
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3. The sources of disciplinary standards 


We were surprised to find, when we asked parents by whom their dis- 
ciplinary practices were mainly influenced, that so few mentioned some 
outside source of authority. Forty to fifty per cent of fathers and mothers 
answer that they base themselves on 'the upbringing that they themselves 
received”. No differences between areas, between developmental stages or 
between fathers and mothers can be observed. The next most frequent 
reply was ‘my husband' or ‘my wife’ (about 11—12 per cent) and third a 
'school-teacher' (about 7-8 per cent), the former being more frequent in 
the urban area and the latter in the rural area. The number mentioning 
the mass media (about 4—5 per cent) was smaller than we expected. Twenty 
per cent of rural parents said that they had no source of authority, more 
than the 15 per cent who gave that answer in the urban area. They pre- 
sumably are not conscious of what their sources of disciplinary standards 
are. 

However, in response to a different question about the care of infants, 
60 per cent of mothers and 40 per cent of fathers said that they had got 
information from the mass media. (No differences between the two areas 
can be observed) We may summarize these results as follows: parental 
discipline is mainly based on the discipline which they themselves received 
in childhood modified by the opinion of spouses, by the mass media and by 
the opinion of teachers. Especially when bringing up the first infant the 
anxiety of the parents seems to be large. 

But how far do parents treat their children the way they were trcated 
themselves? When we specifically asked this, about 60 per cent of the 
parents of infants and about 80 per cent of the parents of young school- 
children and adolescents perceive a difference. The percentage increases as 
the children grow older (table 6). But in the cases of both infants and 
young schoolchildren those who perceive a difference form a bigger pro- 
portion in the rural area, whereas in the case of adolescents there is an in- 
creased percentage in the urban area, and almost no difference between the 
two areas. Rural parents are somewhat at a loss at first because of changes 
in disciplinary ideas between the generations, but later, it seems, they be- 
come gradually confident, while in the urban area people feel the full 
impact of new ideas about adolescents and reflecting this there is a gradual 
move in the relations of parents and children towards the ideal of *talking 
things over’. 

Even those who say that they give their children the upbringing they 


themselves received should not be taken too literally. They do make sub- 
stantial modifications. 
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TABLE 6. Percentage of parents who perceive a difference in disciplinary ideas 
between generations. 


young school- 
infants" children's adolescents 
Parents fathers mothers fathers mothers 


Rural area 

Great difference 47.5 32.7 40.1 32.1 
61.0 

Some difference 35.0 46.2 46.2 41.5 

Not much difference 15.0 17.3 11.5 22.6 
31.0 

No difference 2.5 1.9 19 1.9 

Other 8.0 — 1.9 — 1.9 

Total 100 100 100 100 100 

Urban area 

Great difference 37.3 28.1 35.4 41.2 
55.0 

Some difference 25.6 45.6 44.6 44.1 

Not much difference 30.2 19.3 10.8 10.3 
41.0 

No difference 6.9 7.0 3.1 44 

Other 4.0 pam PEN 6.1 LES 

Total 100 100 — 100 100 100 


IV. PRAISING AND SCOLDING 


1. Extent of scolding 


A nice balance in the frequency of praising and scolding is an important 
part of successful discipline. According to the answers of young school- 
children to our questions, in the rural area 12 per cent of them are ‘often 
scolded’ by their fathers and 18.5 per cent by their mothers, while in the 
urban area 7 per cent said they are often scolded by their fathers and 41 
per cent by their mothers. The most frequent scolders seem to be urban 
mothers, then rural mothers, and rural fathers, with urban fathers being 
least involved. In both areas mothers scold more frequently than fathers. 

However, the questions about the frequency of praising showed a similar 
pattern. Children in the urban area are more praised than those in the rural 
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area and they are more praised by mothers than fathers, as is shown in 
the table 7. Urban mothers scold and at the same time praise most fre- 
quently, and rural mothers come second on both counts, with rural fathers 
and urban fathers following them. Urban fathers neither scold nor praise 
so often, but if anything they are more inclined to praise than scold. Home 
is coming to be a place of rest for fathers in the urban area. 


TABLE 7. Frequency of being praised (children's answers). 


young school- junior high high school 
children school pupils students 
by by by by by by 
fathers mothers fathers mothers fathers mothers 

Rural area 
Often praised 15.2 28.2 5.9 19.6 1.8 7.3 
Sometimes praised 58.7 54.4 47.1 43.2 36.4 56.3 
Rarely praised 16.3 14.1 43.1 31.4 49.1 29.1 
Never praised 9.8 3.3 3.9 5.8 12.7 7.3 
Other 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Urban area 
Often praised 16.0 30.0 3.5 5.2 6.5 10.4 
Sometimes praised 76.0 59.0 58.6 70.6 37.6 48.1 
Rarely praised 6.0 70 31.0 242 42.9 37.6 
Never praised 2.0 40 52 -> 13.0 3.9 
Other 1.7 — 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 


2. Methods of scolding 


How in effect do parents scold their children? Various alternative forms 
of reproof were arranged in order from the most indirect, persuasive and 
autonomic to the most direct and forceful method, ‘to explain thoroughly 
why they shouldn't do what they are doing’, ‘to look angry without saying 
anything’, ‘to tell off briefly’, ‘to scold’, ‘to complain’, ‘to bawl out’, ‘to hit’ 
and ‘to spank on the backside’. In both areas parents choose the alter- 
natives ‘to explain thoroughly’, ‘to tell off’ or ‘to complain’, and mothers 
choose expecially the last one. As the children grow older, the percentages 
of parents who choose either extremes, ‘explanations’ or ‘bawlings out’, 
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become lower. In the urban area more people choose the answer ‘to tell 
off’, and in the rural area more say they use no particular method. 

In order to inquire into this point more closely, we asked parents what 
actual words they used when scolding their children. According to the 
results, ‘It’s for your own good’, ‘Aren’t you ashamed at your age and you 
a middle (high) school boy?’, ‘Nobody does a thing like that’, Just try 
putting yourself in my place' are the most frequent replies. As between 
areas, ‘It’s for your own good’ is more observed in the rural area and 
*Aren't you ashamed at your age?' more in the urban area. But the answers 
of the children to the same question were somewhat different. They think 
they are most often scolded by a form of words which locates them in 
some social category, such as ‘Aren’t you ashamed and you a high school 
boy?’ or ‘Nobody does that kind of thing’ or "That's not the way a boy (or 
girl) should behave' or *People don't do that'. Thus, although parents think 
that they say most often ‘It’s for your own good’, in fact they seem to 
escape from their anxious lack of confidence in their own judgement, by 
requiring children to conform to standards which are seen as appropriate 
to different social categories and statuses. 


V. CONSISTENCY OF DISCIPLINE 


Whether in rewarding or punishing, the important thing is whether or not 
there is consistency. 


1. Inconsistency as between parents and grandparents 


In both areas, the older the child concerned, the greater the degree of 
consistency between parents (table 8). This may simply be a function of 
the length of the parents' married life together, or may be because children 
become more independent, giving less occasion for disciplining. If we look 
at differences between the two areas, inconsistency between fathers and 
mothers is somewhat greater in the urban area where mothers have more 
say in these matters. In the rural area a large difference is observed be- 
tween the answers of parents and those of the children, and the children 
themselves are apt to report greater inconsistency between their parents 
than the parents themselves do. As mothers shall play an increasingly 
dominant role in the future, there will be a need for more discussion 
between parents of the fundamental principles of their discipline. 
Discrepancy between the opinions of parents and those of grandparents 
is in proportion to the total sample more frequent in the rural area — not 
surprisingly, since it is in the rural area that parents and grandparents 
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TaBLE 8. The degree of agreement in disciplinary principles between parents. 


Rural area Urban area 

young young 
infants school- adoles-  infant's school- adoles- 
parents children’s cents’ parents children’s cents’ 


parents parents parents parents 
Always disagree — 1.1 — — — 0.7 
Usually disagree 33.0 9.8 7.0 29.0 14.0 10.9 
Difficult to say which — 14.1 6.1 — 19.0 5.1 
Usually agree 56.0 52.1 71.1 53.0 580 64.3 
Always agree 8.0 21.8 15.8 15.0 7.0 16.8 
Other 3.0 1.1 — 3.0 2.0 2,2 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 


often live in the same household. However, if we confine the comparison 
to households where grandparents are present, the trend is feversed, at 
least at the infant stage — there is more conflict between parents and 
grandparents in the urban area. At later stages the difference is less, almost 
disappearing in the case of adolescents. 

We were interested to find a difference in the pattern of clashes of 
opinion as between developmental stages. In the case of young school- 
children it is fathers who most frequently clash with grandparents in the 
country, and mothers in the town, whereas in the case of adolescents it is 
the other way round, In both areas grandfathers are more likely to cause 
dissension than grandmothers, though it is only at the infant stage that 
either have much to say, and as the children grow older both (but es- 
pecially grandmothers) cease to have much standing in these matters. 


2. Inconsistency in the parents 


In dealing with inconsistencies in parental discipline one has to consider 
three dimensions: inconsistency between the parents' words and their own 
conduct, inconsistency in the principles of praise and scolding as between 
different situations and inconsistency or unfairness in the treatment of 
brothers and sisters, We analyse these from the children's answers. 

} As to the first inconsistency between what parents say and what they do, 
in both areas young schoolchildren perceive more consistency in their 
mothers than in their fathers. Adolescents, however, do not admit a dif- 
ference between fathers and mothers, except for a slight tendency to see 
more inconsistency in fathers among the urban adolescents. For the urban 
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father, one may say, it is becoming hard to reconcile his image of home as 
a place of relaxation, with his image of home as a place where he exercises 
disciplinary duties. 

As to consistency between one situation and another, rural parents are 
more often reported to fail in this regard than urban parents by both 
young schoolchildren and adolescents. Rural parents sometimes punish and 
sometimes don't exactly the same conduct. Especially fathers are said to 
show this tendency. One may take this as characteristic of discipline, which 
is not child-oriented, but parent-oriented, collectivity-oriented and situation- 
oriented. 

Lastly we asked, though only of the young schoolchildren (excluding 
only sons or daughters), whether parents are fair in their distribution of 
words of praise to all of his or her brothers and sisters. According to these 
answers, 60 per cent of the fathers in the rural area, 65.5 per cent of the 
mothers in the rural area, 75 per cent of the fathers in the urban area and 
76 per cent of the mothers in the urban area were said to treat all their 
children fairly and equally. Here again fathers rather than mothers, and 
rural parents rather than urban parents are more likely to be judged un- 
fair. To our great interest, in both areas boys are more likely to perceive 
unfairness than girls. In the rural area 60 per cent of boys admit fairness 
in their mothers; more than the 44 per cent who said their fathers were 
fair, whereas for rural girls the figures were higher for both parents, but 
higher for fathers than for mothers — 80 per cent and 72.5 per cent 
respectively. By contrast, in the urban area, boys are more likely to admit 
fairness in their fathers (71.1 per cent) rather than in their mothers (66.7 
per cent). There are obviously many complex factors involved here — the 
life situations of parents and children, the frequency of interaction, whether 
the child is of the same sex as the parents, and so on. 

Discrepancy in disciplinary ideas between the home and school or work 
place proved to be less often reported than we expected. More parents 
mention such a discrepancy in the rural area than in the urban area, but 
the major difference may be thought to be more in matters of disciplinary 
methods than in the principles to be inculcated. 


VI. ATTITUDES TOWARD CURRENT DISCIPLINARY PRACTICES IN GENERAL 


As I mentioned above, parents are not conscious of differences on matters 
of discipline between the family and the school or work place. But when 
we asked their opinion about current disciplinary practices in general, we 
got some interesting replies. 
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TABLE 9. Parents’ evaluation of current disciplinary practices. 


Rural area Urban area 
young school- adolescents’ young school- adolescents’ 
children's children's 
fathers mothers fathers mothers fathers mothers fathers mothers 

Very good — 7.7 1.9 5.7 23 3.5 — — 
Good 57.5 48.0 55.8 52.8 53.6 42.1 33.9 39.8 
Difficult to 

say 17.5 36.6 25.0 24.5 14.0 28.1 27.7 32.3 
Notso good 20.0 1.9 17.3 132 23.2 24.6 35.4 25.0 
Bad 5.0 1.9 — — 4.6 17 LS = 
Other — 3.9 — 3.8 2.3 — 1:5 2.9 


Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1. Evaluation of current practices 


Table 9 shows how parents view what they consider to be the current usual 
way of bringing up children. In the rural area, the overwhelming pro- 
portion were either approving or non-committal, disapproving answers 
coming from only about 15 per cent. In the urban area, however, we notice 
not only that disapproving answers ‘not good’ rise to about 30 per cent, but 
also that they are more critical the older the respondent’s child. It can be 
Said that in the rural area people are far more resigned to the present 
situation and far more conformist. 

What do they think, then, are the good points of prevalent disciplinary 
practices? In both areas, both fathers and mothers pick out the answer 
‘a high value is placed on children being independent’, and especially 
parents in the rural area. The next most popular answers are ‘people are 
conscientious in disciplining their children’ and ‘parents and children talk 
things over’. Compared with this the bad points criticized are chiefly that 
methods of upbringing nowadays are ‘too exclusively concerned with study’, 
‘too lavish in spending money on children’ and ‘too concerned to adapt 
children to their surroundings’, Although the difference is only a relative 
one, it is interesting that this last complaint about ‘other-direction’ comes 
more often from the rural, and the complaint about too much study more 
often from the urban area. 


2. Causes of delinquency 


Parents’ views of the factors causing delinquency are shown in table 10. In 
both areas many people point to ‘the lack of discipline in the family’, ‘the 
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influence of television and the movie’, ‘the influence of friends’ and 
‘general social trends’. In the rural area, the parents of young school- 
children much more frequently select ‘the lack of discipline in the family” 
and ‘the influence of television and the movie than do the parents of 
infants, while the replies of the parents of adolescents dwell less on *the 
lack of discipline in the family’ and more on ‘the influence of friends’. 


TaBLE 10. Parents view of the factors causing delinquency. 


infants" young school- adolescents" 
children's 


fathers mothers fathers mothers fathers mothers 


Rural area 

Lack of family discipline 31.0 24.2 60.0 50.0 34.7 30.2 
Faults in school education 7.2 5.7 — — 5.8 1.9 
Influence of TV or movie 31.0 26.1 30.0 34.7 308 43.3 
Influence of friends 9.5 15.9 5.0 9.6 11.5 18.9 
Influence of adults 2.4 5.1 — =- 9.6 — 
General social trends 4.7 14.7 2.5 3.8 3.8 1.9 
Changes of family system 47 7.1 — 1.9 — 1:9 
Other 9.5 0.6 2 3.8 1.9 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Urban area 


Lack of family discipline 14.4 20.8 39.6 43.9 30.8 44.1 
Faults in school education 10.9 10.7 7.0 1.8 9.2 — 
Influence of TV or movie 28.7 26.2 27.9 24.6 18.5 22.1 


Influence of friends 8.6 6.1 7.0 8.8 10.8 4.4 
Influence of adults 7.8 3.4 — 1.8 — 4.4 
General social trends 21.0 27.5 7.0 3.5 23.1 20.6 
Changes of family system 4.7 5.3 23 1.8 1.5 — 
Other 3.9 — 9.2 13.8 6.1 44 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 


In the urban area there is less mention of 'the influence of television' and 
more of ‘general social trends’ compared with the rural area. As the 
children grow, parents seem to worry less about the influence of television 
and more about the effectiveness of family discipline and about trends 
in the world at large. 
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VII. THE EFFECTIVENESS OF HOME DISCIPLINE 


I want to carry further the analysis offered above by considering the ef- 
fectiveness of the disciplinary practices we have described, concentrating 
on two stages; the infant stage when basic habits and attitudes are formed, 
and the adolescent stage which marks the end of childhood. 


l. Infants dependence on their parents 


Table 11 shows the age of weaning, the age at which children stop sleeping 
with their mothers, and the age at which diapers are abandoned. (Only the 
parents of the infants aged 4-5 years were asked these questions.) In each 
of the three categories, infants in the urban area are earlier than infants 
in the rural area. One determining factor in this is the differing incidence 
of bottle feeding between the two arcas and different type of house-con- 
struction, but it is clear that children become independent of their parents 
eailier in urban area than in rural area (See M. C. Ericson, 1956). 

The same is true if we compare urban and rural replies to most of the 
other questions *when did the baby first walk? *when was he able to play 
with friends? ‘when could he first feed himself? or ‘dress himself? The 
only question which showed no difference was *when did he start brushing 
his teeth and washing himself”. 


TABLE 11. Infants dependence on their parents. 


Rural Urban 
infants infants 
Age of weaning (% of cases over 12 months) 55.0 18.0 
Age at which diapers were abandoned (% of cases over 
18 months) 68.0 52.0 


Age at which children stopped sleeping with their mothers (96 
of cases over 2 years) 

Age at which children first walked (% of casesover19 months) 19.6 14.8 
Age at which children began to play with friends co-operatively 

(96 of cases over 2 years) 78.5 64.9 


Age at which children could first feed themselves (% of cases 
over 2 years) 


Age at which children started brushing their teeth and washing 
themselves (% of cases over 4 years) 48.2 49.1 
Age at which children could first dress themselves (% of 


Cases over 4 years) 74.5 61.1 
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Concerning nursing methods, only 26 per cent of the mothers in the 
rural area said that they fed their child at fixed times, compared with 60 
per cent in the urban area. However, when we asked how babies ought to 
be fed, 85 per cent of the rural mothers were in favor of a fixed schedule, 
compared with only 64 per cent of urban mothers. The amount of bottle- 
feeding and the fact that farm women work in the field are obvious factors 
here, but it is evident that there is a gap between the ideas and the actual 
behaviour of mothers in the rural area. 


2. Independence of adolescents 


We asked adolescents to what extent they thought they were given freedom. 
Table 12 combines in one percentage figure, the answers 'completely free' 


TABLE 12. Adolescents answers to the question to what extent they think they 
are given freedom (combined percentage of answers 'completely 
free’ and ‘fairly free’). 


Rural area Urban area 
junior high high school junior high high school 
pupils students pupils students 
by by by by by by by by 
fathers mothers fathers mothers fathers mothers fathers mothers 

Shopping expensive 
goods 29.4 28.5 245 32.7 242 19.0 403 40.3 
Wearing other 
clothes than 
school-uniform 39.2 31.4 408 429 483 20.7 480 49.4 
Wearing fashionable 
clothes 24,5. 4 25,5, 591 ot E E22 0103 AT ES TA 


Reading novels 863 72.6 91.9 939 82.8 862 85.7 88.3 
Association with 


the other sex 43:2.,..43.2:4 (34:7). 53.0). 362 142932022107 31:77 
Traveling during 

the vacation 15.7 19.6 32.7 306 $:2. 90:3.) 223°) 28.6 
Visiting enter- 

tainment district 19.6 196 18.4 8.2 -— 5:2 (712,017 718.6 
Selecting 

occupations 45.1. (AS, ALS 42,9: 35.509202 43901: 197. 
Getting into high 

school and 

universities 56.9 47.1 306 347 310 242 494 52.0 


Marriage 51.0 490 34.7 388 224 224 221 234 
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and ‘fairly free’. Though one would expect that the high school 16-17 
year-olds would be allowed more freedom than the junior high school 
13-14 year-olds, in the rural area parents’ supervision of their children 
becomes stricter when the children are older, at least concerning such 
matters as ‘association with the other sex’, ‘visiting entertainment districts’, 
‘getting into high schools and universities’ and ‘marriage’. Here again we 
can observe the dilemma of parents who think ‘in theory’ that they should 
give their children freedom and yet cannot do so ‘in reality’. 

As for differences between areas, junior high school pupils are allowed far 
more freedom in the rural area, while rural senior high youths are allowed 
more freedom in such matters as ‘wearing fashionable clothes’, ‘reading 
novels’, ‘association with the other sex’, ‘traveling during the vacation’, 
‘selecting their occupations’ and ‘marriage’, while concerning other matters 
it is the urban youths who are allowed more freedom. On these matters 
parents in the rural area presumably think that no harm will come from 
giving their children freedom — or, indeed that they have no alternative but 
to give them freedom. 


3. Bewilderment in the parents of adolescents 


Though they allow their children considerable freedom, parents are not 
really confident and anxiety-free about the matter, We asked parents if 
there was any difference between their own children and they themselves 
when they were children, in their attitudes towards the discipline they 
received. 40.4 per cent of fathers and 26.4 per cent of mothers in the 
Tural area, and 37.0 per cent of fathers and 38.2 per cent of mothers in 
the urban area perceive a ‘great difference’, The only difference between 
areas is that in the rural area there is a bigger difference between fathers 
and mothers, the former being more sensible to the difference between 
the past and the present. As for the nature of the difference it is mainly 
that ‘young people nowadays Speak out boldly’ or ‘answer back disobe- 
diently’. 

To the question whether they feel that they can bring up their children 
exactly to their plans and ideas, about one half of the parents answer ‘im- 


Possible’ or else ‘if not impossible, very difficult: I wouldn't like to hazard 
a guess’. You will see the figure in table 1 


confidence, while rural mothers have less, 
parents in the rural area and 57.8 per cent i 
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TABLE 13. Parents answers to the question whether they can bring up their 
children exactly according to their plans and ideas. 


Rural area Urban area 
adoles- adoles- adoles- adoles- 
cents" cents" cents" cents’ 
fathers mothers fathers mothers 

It's impossible 7.7 9.4 9.2 8.8 
If not impossible, very difficult 42.3 49.1 41.6 33.8 
Difficult, but I can manage by myself 30.8 24.5 27.7 36.8 
Its easy once I make up my mind 17.3 11.3 12.3 11.8 
Other 1.9 5.7 92 8.8 
Total 100 100 100 100 


VII. TRADITIONAL 'IE'-CONSCIOUSNESS 


Already in 1956-57 we did a study of what we call traditional ‘ie’-con- 
sciousness (T. Koyama, 1960) — commitment to the values of the tra- 
ditional family system in which the ‘ie’ or house, as a continuing entity, 
transcends the importance of its constituent individuals. It was a com- 
parative study conducted in a mountain village in Tokyo Prefecture 
(Otaba), in an agricultural district in the suburbs (Komae) and an apart- 
ment district in central Tokyo (Toyama), and found that ‘ie’-consciousness 
was closely related to the orientation of home discipline. We, therefore, 
asked about it again in the present study. 

Our questions asked for answers graded on a five-point scale on five 
relevant points: Should children live together with their parents even after 
marriage? Should the eldest son accept responsibility for supporting parents 
in their old age? Should the eldest son inherit all the family property? 
Should one maintain a house or keep the graves in the ancestral home as 
a matter of duty? And finally, should the parents control the selection of 
an eldest son's wife? 

The table 14 shows the percentage who gave a positive answer (i.e. the 
traditional answer) to all these questions, excluding the uncertain replies 
such as ‘it depends on the situation’ or ‘it’s impossible to be dogmatic on 
the matter’. The results of the 1956-57 study are added in the right-hand 
column. 

We can compare the combined results for these five items with those 
of the investigation of 1956-57. In ideas about ‘living with parents after 
marriage' the rural sample in the present investigation is located between 
the agricultural and non-agricultural groups in Komae in the 1956-57 in- 


TABLE 14. Percentage of parents who gave the traditional answers to the questions about ‘Ie’-consciousness. 


1956-57 investigation 


Rural area Urban area 
young young 
school-  adoles- school- adoles- Komae 
infants’ children’s cents’ infants’ children’s cents’ Komae non- 
parents parents parents parents parents parents Otaba farmer farmer Toyama 
Living with parents after 
marriage 58.4 60.0 50.4 17.8 22.0 26.3 72.0 71.0 28.0 19.0 
Support of aged parents 60.4 80.0 78.1 10.3 27.0 24.0 82.0 74.0 37.0 20.0 
Primogeniture inheritance 55.9 65.0 72.3 13.9 19.0 143 74.0 84.0 49.0 40.0 
Keeping up rural property 
or graves 70.0 63.0 65.7 32.7 46.0 42.1 70.0 37.0 21.0 18.0 
Selection of eldest son’s 
wife 7.0 6.0 14.3 3.8 17.5 15.8 — — — — 
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vestigation, and the urban sample between the suburban non-agricultural 
groups and the inhabitants of the Toyama apartment district. 

Substantially the same is true of ideas about the ‘support of aged 
parents’. But in regard to ‘primogeniture inheritance', although the present 
rural sample occupies the same position as for the other two items, between 
the agricultural and non-agricultural sample in Komae, our present urban 
sample proves to be more modern than people in Toyama apartment dis- 
trict. As to 'keeping up rural property or graves’, people in both rural 
and urban areas fall between agricultural samples in Otaba (the mountain 
village) and Komae (the suburbs). In the rural area the traditional ‘ie’- 
consciousness is disappearing. The change in ideas has brought them to 
a position between the agricultural and the non-agricultural sample in the 
suburbs in the days of 1956—57. In the urban area, however, traditional 
‘ie’-consciousness still remains stronger than in the Toyama apartment 
district 8 years ago, and though our samples have extremely advanced 
views on primogeniture, they are more conservative about keeping up rural 
property or graves than were farmers in the suburbs in 1956-57. 

In short, in the rural area traditional ‘ie’-consciousness is most strongly 
revealed apropos of supporting aged parents, next apropos of keeping up 
property or graves, next concerning primogeniture inheritance, next con- 
cerning living with parents after marriage and least of all concerning choice 
of the eldest son's wife. In the urban area, by contrast, the comparable 
order is: keeping up rural property, living with parents after marriage, 
supporting aged parents, primogeniture inheritance and the choice of the 
eldest son's wife. In spite of urbanization, it is not easy to get rid of ‘ie’ 
consciousness in Japan at the present day, given the inadequacies of the 
social security system. It may, indeed, be wrong to regard these findings as 
reflecting the survival of a traditional ‘ie’-consciousness. A more important 
determining factor might be economic necessity — the need to support 
parents and the lack of resources to maintain a separate household. 

Tt is not easy to say why it should be that, compared with the previous 
investigation, the percentage in favour of primogeniture is much lower and 
that concerned with keeping up rural family property or graves is much 
higher. This may be because of a rise in levels of living, or because the 
urban white-collar sample contained a high proportion of recent immi- 
grants from the provinces, or because of a simple property instinct making 
people unwilling to give up property they have, or even because they 
aspire to the status of someone who has property and graves worth pre- 
serving in the provinces. 

Whatever the truth of that particular matter, there is a close relationship 
between the strength of 'ie'-consciousness and the image of the ideal adults 
whom parents hope their children will become. Those who are traditional 
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on the first count are more likely to choose filial dutifulness as the most 
desirable quality, and those who show most modern attitudes towards the 
‘ie’ are more likely to stress developing individuality and ability. However, 
we did not find similar close correlations between ‘ie’-consciousness and 
answers to the question about the ideal child, although we expected 
obedience and traditional ‘ie’-consciousness to be related, and also modern 
attitudes towards the ‘ie’ to be associated with a preference for a child who 
thinks for himself. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Maternal care and infant behavior in 
Japanese and American urban middle 
class families 


WILLIAM CAUDILL and HELEN WEINSTEIN 


This is a preliminary report of an observational study of mothers and in- 
fants in their homes in Japan and the United States. The background for 
this study comes from previous research in Japan which forms, in a sense, 
a tissue of predictions as to the general qualities of the relation between 
mother and baby that we expected to find in the homes in the two 
countries. 


I. RESEARCH LEADING TO THE PRESENT STUDY 


An earlier study of value orientations (Caudill and Scarr, 1962) indicated 
that Japanese and Americans differ in both occupational and familial 
spheres of life, but the two cultures are closer in occupational than in 
familial values. In the Japanese family there is a strong emphasis on col- 
lateral, mutually interdependent relations among the family members which 
tends to blur the separate identity of the person. This is in contrast to the 
more individualistic stance taken by members of the American family, and 
in their relations the distinctiveness of a person looms large. 

The work on value orientations led to a small study of patterns of 
emotion among Japanese people (Caudill, 1962) carried out by interviews 
using a series of pictures of everyday life situations as ‘visual questions’. 
The dominant theme with reference to family life expressed in the inter- 
views across these pictures is the emphasis on the simple pleasures to be 
derived from such situations as being cared for while mildly sick, bathing 
in the company of others, eating, drinking, talking, and sleeping. In the 
emotions accompanying these simple pleasures, human relations are des- 
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cribed in terms of interdependency or of being taken care of, and personal 
feelings are characterized by such terms as gratitude, relaxation, and 
satiety. Within the context of family life, the Japanese interviews under- 
play and avoid the issues of competition, aggression, and sex, even when 
such responses might be appropriate (as in the picture of a young couple 
with bedding spread out in the next room). 

One of the patterns of actual behavior in the urban Japanese family that 
seems congruent with the expression of such values and emotions emerged 
in a study of sleeping arrangements among 300 families (see Caudill and 
Plath, ms; and Caudill, ms). These data were obtained in 1961-62 as a 
part of individual interviews designed to provide background on family 
living arrangements with 100 mothers coming to the well-baby clinic of 
each of the three hospitals (described later) from which we obtained cases 
for the observational study. At the time of interview, each mother had to 
have a three-to-four months old infant (although she might have older 
Children as well). Information is available on 200 families in Tokyo and 
100 families in Kyoto. 

Excluding three families on which there are insufficient data, and 38 
families having only one sleeping room (defined as a room with tatami 
mats as a floor), the remaining 259 families do have a choice as to sleeping 
arrangements in that they have two or more sleeping rooms available. 
Among these 259 families, 171 have only an infant, while 88 have an 
infant plus one or more other children. The basic question asked for each 
of these groups is, ‘What is the sleeping arrangement for the infant? Each 
group was tested on a series of variables. The result is that there is no 
difference in sleeping arrangements by city of residence, social class, or 
style of life (salary and wage earners versus workers in small independent 
businesses). The one variable which did make a difference, but only for 
the group with multiple children, is density of household (defined as high 
when there is less than one sleeping room available per person, and as low 
when there are one or more sleeping rooms available per person). 

The overwhelming pattern for the 171 families with only an infant is for 
all nuclear family members — mother, father, and infant — to co-sleep in 
the same room by choice (86%), and this decision is not influenced by 
density or any other of the variables used. The residual patterns are divided 
between mother and infant co-sleeping with the father elsewhere (4%), and 
the infant sleeping separately from the parents (10%). 

Among the 88 families with multiple children, density does make a 
difference. There are 74 high density, and 14 low density families. 

In the 74 high density families with multiple children, the infant co- 
sleeps with both parents, plus usually an additional older child as well, 
most frequently (73%). This is followed by the infant and mother co- 
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sleeping, with the father elsewhere and usually with another child (20%). 
Finally, the infant is separated from the parents in sleeping arrangements 
(7%). 

Among the 14 low density families with multiple children, the infant 
co-sleeps with both parents most frequently (43%). This is followed by the 
mother and infant co-sleeping, with the father elsewhere (29%). Finally, 
the infant is separated from the parents in sleeping arrangements (28%). 

In these data on families with multiple children, two facts stand out. 
First, the infant is still co-sleeping with one or both parents most of the 
time — 93% in high density families, and 72% in low density families. 
Second, if the nuclear family does split up in sleeping arrangements, it 
does not do so in urban Japan along generational lines; rather, each parent 
tends to pair off with a child. Thus, in these multiple child families, the 
second most frequent pattern is for the mother to pair off with the infant 
(20% in high density, and 29% in low density families), while the father is 
elsewhere with an older child or alone. This pattern increases intergenera- 
tional relations and caretaking, but at the expense of conjugal intimacy. 
The opposite is true in America where, largely from the beginning of an 
infant's life, intergenerational separateness is the rule in sleeping arrange- 
ments (see the study of 447 families in the Baltimore area by Oleinick, 
et al., ms), and in many other matters of everyday family life as well. 

As a last question in this study of sleeping arrangements, we were in- 
terested in the comparison of infants and children with regard to closeness 
of access to a parent during the nighttime. The severest test of this question 
is to select the 73 families having one infant (whose age is, of course, 
three-to-four months) and one child (where the median age is three years), 
and to examine the question in each family of who is closer in access to 
a parent — the infant or the child? For this purpose we used a four-point 
scale of sleeping arrangements: 1) alone in a separate room, 2) sharing a 
room with a person other than a parent, 3) in own bedding (crib, bed, or 
futon) in a parent's room, and 4) in a parent's bedding (bed or futon). 

The result of this case by case comparison is a tie. There are 16 families 
in which the infant is in closer access to a parent, 38 families in which the 
infant and child are equidistant, and 19 families in which the child is in 
closer access to a parent. There are no differences in this pattern of relative 
access to a parent in sleeping arrangements by city of residence, social 
class, style of life, or density. 

Looking at the data more loosely, and merely in terms of the distribu- 
tions at the end points of the scale, the result is that among the 73 infants 
four are alone in a separate room, and seven are in a parent's bedding. On 
the other hand, among the 73 children four are alone in a separate room, 
and 19 are in parent's bedding. 
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At the least, these data indicate that there is little change in access to 
a parent in sleeping arrangements in the urban Japanese family during the 
transition from infancy to childhood. In the urban American family, how- 
ever, there is a sharp physical separation from the parents in sleeping 
arrangements during this transition, if indeed such a separation had not 
already been made in infancy. 

The relative conception of the infant would seem to be somewhat dif- 
ferent in the two cultures. In Japan, the infant is more seen as a separate 
biological organism which from the beginning, in order to develop, needs 
to be drawn into interdependent relations with others. In America, the 
infant is more seen as a dependent biological organism which, in order to 
develop, needs to be made increasingly independent. 

The position reached through the previous research sketched above is 
not dissimilar to that expressed in much of the literature which, from one 
vantage point or the other, contrasts patterns for living in Japan and 
America. In general, in normal family life, there is an emphasis in Japan 
on the adaptive aspects of interdependence and reliance on others, while in 
America the emphasis is on the adaptive aspects of independence and self- 
assertion, What usually gives people more trouble in the two cultures, 
respectively, are those personal needs and social situations that call for 
behavior in directions opposite to major cultural emphases. We felt these 
major emphases, and the tensions about them, would be evident in our 
observational study of mothers and infants in Japan and America. 


Il. SELECTION OF THE SAMPLE 


In this study, begun in 1961 and still in progress, observations were carried 
out in the home on 30 Japanese and 30 American firstborn, normal, 
three-to-four months old infants and their families. All of the families, 
both Japanese and American, are middle class as determined from the 
occupation and education of the father, and the education of the mother. 
Of the 30 Japanese cases, 20 were obtained in Tokyo and 10 in Kyoto, 
because we wished to take a beginning look at the differences, if any, in 
child rearing between the two cities, It is useful to say at this point that 
there are no really meaningful differences at three-to-four months of age 
in child rearing as measured by the variables in our data between the two 
cities, whatever the case may be concerning family life in general in Tokyo 
and Kyoto. We may talk, therefore, within the limits of the sample, about 
urban Japanese maternal care and infant behavior. 

The Tokyo cases were obtained through pediatricians at St. Luke's Inter- 
national Hospital (which provides service to mainly middle and upper class 
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families), and at Tsukiji Maternity Hospital (which provides service to 
mainly middle and working class families). The Kyoto cases were ob- 
tained through pediatricians at Kyoto Prefectural Hospital (which provides 
service to a wide range of families from various social classes, but on the 
whole has a middle class group of patients). * In Japan, middle class 
mothers, in general, take their babies back to the hospital for check-ups 
rather than to private pediatricians, so that the hospital is a normal channel 
for obtaining cases. The American cases were obtained from pediatricians 
in private practice in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area. The normal 
procedure for the American middle class mother is to use a private pedia- 
trician, and to visit his office, frequently located in his home in the 
suburbs, for routine check-ups. 

The data on the Japanese cases were gathered during 1961-62 by Mrs. 
Seiko Notsuki, a psychologist at St. Luke’s International Hospital; and the 
data on the American cases were gathered during 1962-64 by Mrs. Helen 
Weinstein, an anthropologist at the National Institute of Mental Health. In 
company with these two colleagues, the senior author gathered data on 
several cases in each country in order to involve himself directly in the 
data-collection stage of the research, and also to obtain observational 
records for a reliability check. The observations in the home on the three- 
to-four months old infant have been completed for both Japanese and 
American families. Subsequently, during 1963-64, the senior author com- 
pleted additional observations on the first 20 of the same Japanese cases 
at the time when the child had become two-and-a-half years of age; and at 
present, during 1965-66, Mrs. Weinstein is collecting data on the first 20 
of the same American cases at the time the child reaches two-and-a-half 
years of age. It is planned to do a third round of observations on the first 
20 Japanese and first 20 American cases when the children are between 
five to six years of age and are spending their first year in school. The 
discussion in this article, however, will be confined to a comparison of the 
data from the two cultures at the point when the infant is three-to-four 
months of age. 


Ill. BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 


It is not the purpose of this section to try to present a summary of all of 
the information we have on the backgrounds and current settings of our 
families, Rather, the purpose is to provide only the information necessary 


* Our personal thanks are particularly due to Drs. Hashimoto, Doi, and Mura- 
kuni at St. Luke's International Hospital, to Dr. Takeuchi at Tsukiji Maternity 
Hospital, and to Drs. Imagi and Nakamura at Kyoto Prefectural Hospital. 
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for the understanding of the variables used in the analysis of the obser- 
vations presented here. 

Fifteen of the Japanese cases are families in which the father is a 'salary 
man', and the other 15 cases are families in which the father is engaged in 
a small independent business. This matter of ‘style of life’ is an important 
dimension in Japan today, although this scarcely needs mention to a 
Japanese audience. For readers from other countries, however, it is useful 
briefly to characterize the distinction between salary men and workers in 
small business (see also, Dore, 1958; Vogel, 1963; Plath, 1964; and Caudill, 
1964). 

At present, in large urban settings in Japan, something over half of all 
employed persons work in large companies or governmental settings as 
Salary or wage earners. Within this broad way of life, the ‘ideal typical’ 
salary man is a graduate of a good university who gets a white-collar job in 
a large company or with the government and expects to stay in this setting 
for the remainder of his occupational life with periodic advancement more 
on the basis of seniority than of merit (although both are necessary). Such 
a person is not paid very well at the beginning, but he has the security of 
an assured income, as well as help from the organization with housing, 
marriage plans, vacations, and many other fringe benefits. At a higher level 
executives also participate in this style of life, and at a lower level so do 
wage earners. 

On the other hand, something under half of all employed persons in 
urban settings in Japan are engaged in a different style of life as indepen- 
dent owners or employees of small business. Typically, these are neighbor- 
hood shops or small manufacturing enterprises, but independent profes- 
sionals such as physicians in private practice are also included in this style 
of life. The crux of the matter, regardless of high or low social status, is 
that the owner or employee of a small business must rely more on his own 
ability to maintain his financial situation, and he.does not have the security 
of a fixed income that is a major factor in the salary man’s style of life. 

Twenty of the American cases are families in which the father is em- 
ployed in a large business or in government, while 10 of the American 
cases are families in which the father is engaged in a small independent 
business. The matter of ‘style of life’ in these terms is apparently of lesser 
importance in the United States today, although the position taken by 
Miller and Swanson (1958) would seem to indicate that bureaucratic and 
entrepreneurial families do show differences in child rearing. Their study, 
however, has been criticized as to method in the literature. 

By sex of infant, there are more males in the Japanese sample (18 
Japanese males to 12 females, 15 American males to 15 females). The age 
in days of the infants is quite close in both samples — a Japanese median of 
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103 days, and an American median age of 109 days — and a comparison 
of the rank-ordered distribution of the two samples is not significant. 

Japanese mothers in the sample are somewhat older on the average at 
the time of birth of their first child (26,6 years) when compared with 
American mothers (23,7) years. This should be related to the somewhat 
older average age of the Japanese fathers (29,7 years) compared with the 
American fathers (26,7 years). These differences are in line with the reality 
in the middle class in the two cultures concerning the age of marriage and 
the time of birth of the first child. 

There is more breast feeding among the Japanese than among the 
American cases. Eighteen of the Japanese and only five of the American 
cases were continuing breast feeding at the time of observation. In many of 
these cases, and particularly in the Japanese sample, this is a combination 
of breast and bottle feeding, with the breast usually being given early in the 
morning and late at night and the bottle used during the day. Among the 
Japanese cases there are more independent business family mothers (12 
cases) than salary man family mothers (6 cases) who were continuing 
breast feeding at the time of observation. 

In terms of the number and composition of household members, the 
largest group for both cultures (15 Japanese and 25 American cases) con- 
sists of husband and wife and new baby — that is, the nuclear family. For 
the Japanese, those families with additional members (usually the father's 
parents) are mainly independent small business households, whereas the 
nuclear families are mainly salary man households. 

The type of housing in the two samples is strikingly different in the 
division between houses and apartments. The Japanese tend to live in 
houses (22 cases) and the Americans in apartments (21 cases). Despite this, 
greater floor space and more rooms are available to American families 
than to Japanese families. One should not, however, conclude from this 
that greater ‘crowding’ inthe Japanese home leads to greater involvement 
in interpersonal contacts by necessity rather than choice. People in Japanese 
families, crowded or not crowded, tend to group together by choice — as, 
for example, in the sleeping arrangements reported earlier. 

In all 30 of the Japanese cases, the mother, father, and infant sleep in 
the same room. On the other hand, in 17 of the American cases the infant 
sleeps alone in a separate room, while in 13 cases the infant is in a crib in 
the parents' bedroom. In these latter cases, the young married couple is 
living in an apartment with one bedroom, but without exception, as in- 
dicated in the interviews, each couple plans to move to another dwelling 
with two bedrooms so that the infant can have a separate room by the 
time he is one year old. As has been seen, this type of physical separation 
seldom occurs in the Japanese family. 
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In the observations in the home on the three-to-four months old infant and 
his caretakers, we used a time-sampling procedure adapted from that 
originally developed by Rheingold (1960). An observation (of approximate- 
ly one second in duration) is made every fifteenth second in terms of a 
set of predetermined categories concerning the actions of the baby and of 
the caretaker for a ten-minute period, giving a total of 40 observations per 
sheet (see chart 1). This is followed by a ‘free’ period of five minutes 
during which the observer clarifies (if necessary) the data on his previous 
sheet, and also keeps track of what is going on in the intervening five 
minutes by making notes. At the end of five minutes, another ten-minute 
sheet of 40 observations is begun. 

Observations on a case were carried out in the above manner for two- 
and-a-half hours on each of two days (usually consecutive days, and never 
separated by more than a few days). Thus, 10 sheets, or 400 observations, 
are available for each day, resulting in a total of 800 observations per case 
for the two days. On the first day we made our observations from 9:30 
a.m. until noon, and on the second day from 1:30 p.m. until 4:00 p.m. 

Throughout the observations, our focus was on the infant, and if the 
mother (or other caretaker) left the room, the observer stayed with the 
infant. Initially we told the mother that our interest was in the ordinary 
daily life of her baby, and we requested that she go about her normal 
routines including leaving the house if this was her usual activity on the 
day of the observations. It is important to note that we stressed to the 
mother that our interest was in the life of the baby, and not in her be- 
havior as a mother. 

A focused interview for about an hour was done with the mother fol- 
lowing the observations on each day. This covered such topics as the 
course of her pregnancy, the stay in the hospital, the birth, the subsequent 
development of the infant, and general background data. One reason for 
the interview was to gather material on those aspects of the current life of 
the baby that we were not likely to observe because of the particular hours 
during which we were in the home. 

After finishing work with a case, we dictated a running account of all 
our observations — including dictating across the quantitative data sheets — 
in order to provide a record of the contextual details of what had hap- 
pened. It is, however, remarkable how clear a picture can be reconstructed 
by ‘reading’ directly across the data sheets themselves. 


Looking at the observation sheet, it can be seen that the data were gathered 
under four major headings. A detailed definition for each category under 
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CHART 1. Form used in collection of observations. 
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these headings was established prior to the collection of the data. In a 
common sense way, the meaning of most of the categories can be under- 
stood without explanation, but it is necessary to treat some of them further 
because the meaning may be obscure, or because they were omitted or 
collapsed in the analysis presented in this paper. 

Under the major heading, ‘Who is caretaker’, the basic distinction is 
whether a caretaker is present or the baby is alone. A caretaker is present 
when she is in a position to be able, at a moment's notice, to both see 
and hear the baby; otherwise the baby is considered to be alone. Primary 
adult (who is usually the mother) means the person who is actively doing 
something with the baby at the time of observation, or the person who is 
simply in the room with the baby. If several persons are present but no 
one is actively caretaking at the time of observation, the primary adult is 
the person who stands in closest biological relation to the baby. In those 
rare situations where two caretakers are equally active, the biological 
relation takes precedence. 

Under the major heading, ‘Where is baby’, the basic distinction is 
whether the baby is being held by the caretaker (in arms or lap or on an 
adult’s back) or is elsewhere. As we found out, somewhat belatedly, the 
Japanese infant at three-to-four months is not very frequently carried on 
the back, although this becomes common a month or so later (and varies 
by social class and style of life). Because the infant was carried on the 
caretaker's back during the observations on only three of our 30 Japanese 
cases, we have omitted the data in this category from our analysis here. 
The baby can be elsewhere in bed, in the bath, in a seat (in America this is 
usually a plastic infant seat), or in an other place which must be specified 
in writing on the observation sheet (on a rug, on a zabuton — a flat cushion, 
etc). When the baby is in bed, the symbol S/B refers to whether he is 
lying on his stomach or back. In passing, it may be noted that almost all 
Japanese babies lie on their backs almost all of the time, whereas the op- 
posite is generally true for American babies. The reasons for this are much 
the same in both cultures. The Japanese mother is told her baby might 
smother if placed on his stomach, and the American mother is told her 
baby might choke if left on his back. 

Under the major heading, ‘Baby’s actions’, the basic distinction is 
whether the baby is asleep or awake. If awake, he can be engaged in one 
or more of the categories under his major heading. Active means gross 
repetitive bodily movements, usually of the arms and legs, and does not 
include minor movements such as twitches or startles. Vocal and vocal to 
mother are positive voiced sounds, and do not include hiccups, coughs, etc. 
In vocal to mother, the baby and the caretaker will usually be in close 
proximity and looking at each other. The distinction between these two 
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types of vocals is maintained in this paper but will probably be collapsed 
in further analysis. Protest and cry are negative sounds often accompanied 
by an unhappy facial expression. Protest is a low-pitched whimper or 
whine, while cry is a much stronger loud wail often accompanied by tears 
and redness of face. This distinction is maintained here but will probably 
be collapsed in further analysis. Breast, bottle, and food must all be in the 
baby's mouth at the time of observation in order to be scored. Breast and 
bottle are collapsed in this paper to a category meaning 'attempting intake 
of milk’, because there is so little breast feeding in the American cases. 
Finger means sucking on a finger or hand, or sucking on a non-nutritive 
object such as a pacifier. Toy, hand, and other are all categories in which 
the baby is playing with an object. Toy means an actual toy; hand means 
playing with hands, fingers, or toes; and other means playing with some 
other object which must be specified — such as a blanket, or the edge of 
the crib. 

Under the major heading, ‘Caretaker’s actions’, the basic distinction is 
whether active caretaking is going on or not. If the caretaker is simply 
present, then this is only scored under the major heading of ‘Who is care- 
taker'. If the caretaker is actively doing something to stimulate, or to care 
for, the baby, then this behavior is scored in one or more of the categories 
under this major heading. Looks means to glance at the baby, and looks 
at means to look directly at the baby's face within a distance of six feet. 
This distinction is collapsed in the data presented here, and the more 
general category is called looks at. The category of talks means that the 
caretaker is talking to someone other than the baby (neighbors, trades- 
people, and in America on the telephone to the father at his office). Talks 
to means that the caretaker is talking or vocalizing directly to the baby. 
Touches means that the caretaker's hand is resting on the baby, while pats 
means a rhythmic touching, gentle striking, or stroking. This distinction is 
collapsed in this paper, and the more general category is called pats. The 
category of affections is very delimited and means that the caretaker kisses 
the baby or snuggles her face against the baby's body. The remaining cate- 
gories under caretaker's actions are reasonably self-explanatory except for 
the category of other which includes other caretaking acts which must be 
specified — such as wipes baby's face, takes baby's temperature, or exer- 
cises baby by pumping his arms or legs. 

In making the observations, the observer used a simple clipboard with a 
stopwatch mounted on the top. She sat in a convenient corner of the room 
and participated minimally in the on-going situation. The observer would 
look for one second, and then would check what she had seen on the 
observation sheet during the next fourteen seconds. As indicated, this 
procedure continued for ten minutes across the 40 observations on a sheet, 
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after which there was a five-minute break. At various points in the obser- 
vations the mother would carry the baby from one room to another, or 
into the yard, or onto the street. At these points, the observer followed 
along and continued to make her observations. Such transition points were 
naturally more ‘busy’, but things usually settled down within a few obser- 
vations after the new situation was established. 

It is useful to give a few examples of the movement of observations 
across the sheet. The simplest situation is where the baby is alone, in bed 
on his back, and asleep. In this case, the same observation concerning the 
sleeping baby merely moves across the sheet. A second, and more com- 
plicated, example is where at the beginning of a sheet the baby is alone 
and asleep; he awakens and protests, followed by crying; the mother comes 
into the room, and looks at and talks to the baby; the mother begins to 
diaper the baby, with the baby shifting from crying to being vocal to 
mother. Despite the general sequential nature of the observations, it must 
be remembered that the period of 14 seconds between observations is 
silent. In this article, therefore, we will only present data on the behavior 
of the caretaker and the baby in terms of its frequency of occurrence 
within a time-sample of 800 observations over a five-hour span. 


V. RELIABILITY 


After training in the method on several sample cases, reliability was 
checked between two observers in seven Japanese cases using every other 
case among the first 14 cases completed, and in three American cases using 
the first three cases completed. The senior author was the 'constant' ob- 
server in the reliability check, being paired with Mrs. Notsuki in Japan and 
with Mrs. Weinstein in America. 

In our first approach to the question of reliability, we chose to use 
severe criteria, and to look at the agreement between the observers at the 
level of the individual observation. The form in which findings are pre- 
sented in this paper does not require the use of such a demanding stan- 
dard. We are, however, still working on methods for testing reliability at 
various levels of precision. The assessment of reliability in terms of the 
more severe criteria is finished, and we shall make use of it here. 

In work on reliability at the level of the individual Observation, we made 
both an ‘exact check’ and what we call a 'contiguous check'. The meaning 
of the exact check is that the two observers must agree about the presence 
of a category of behavior in exactly the same observation. The meaning of 
the contiguous check is that the two observers must agree about the pre- 
sence of a category of behavior within the limit of two observations. For 
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example, using the exact check the observers must agree that the caretaker 
looks at the infant in observation 24; using the contiguous check there 
must be agreement by the observers either within observation 23 and 24 or 
within observations 24 and 25. 

The contiguous check seems to us to be reasonable as a procedure be- 
cause of the difficulty of keeping stopwatches synchronized, and because 
of the visual difficulty in picking the correct column in which to place an 
observation while moving across the sheet. There are places in the raw 
data where the two observers have obviously recorded the same behavior 
for the infant and the caretaker over a ten-minute sheet, but where they 
are consistently off one column across the entire 40 observations. Using 
the exact check, this results in a low level of reliability in those categories 
which occur infrequently. Using the contiguous check, the reliability goes 
up and reflects more the real situation in terms of agreement. In Table 1, 
therefore, the percentage agreement between observers is given in terms of 
the contiguous check. 


Looking at the percentage agreements for the major headings in table 1, 
it can be seen that in general reliability is very satisfactory. We consider a 
level of 70 per cent agreement to be satisfactory, and on this basis there 
are no problems in the 10 categories under the headings of ‘who is care- 
taker’ and ‘Where is baby’. Of the 27 categories under the headings of 
‘Baby’s actions’ and ‘Caretaker’s actions’ agreement is satisfactory for the 
same category in both cultures in 16 categories, and is not so in 11 cate- 
gories. That is, in these latter categories, the observations in either one or 
both cultures fail to reach the 70 per cent level of agreement. 

One of the reasons for lower reliability in 11 of the categories is the 
infrequency of occurrence of a type of behavior; as frequency rises, so 
usually does reliability. This is the case for the categories of protest and cry 
which may be collapsed into a broader category of negative sounds. When 
the raw data are scored in terms of this broader category of negative 
sounds, agreement is satisfactory. 

We next examined each of the remaining nine categories for observer bias 
using a chi-square test to determine if there was a disproportionate fre- 
quency of a category of behavior recorded by Mrs. Notsuki or Mrs. Wein- 
stein in comparison with the frequency recorded by the senior author as 
the ‘constant’ observer in both cultures. No bias is evident in five of the 
categories, but there does seem to be bias in four of the categories. Let us 
consider these groupings separately. 

The five categories in which there is no observer bias, but where the 
level of agreement fails to reach the 70 per cent level in one or both 
cultures, are: hand, talks, pats, affections, and plays. Since there does not 
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TABLE 1. Average number of observations per case and per cent agreement. 
Among two observers by observational category in Japanese and 
American cases used for reliability check. 


Japanese American 
Drectation (Seven cases used) (Three cases used) 
category Average number Average number 
of observations Percent of observations Per cent 
per case * agreement per case * agreement 

Total: Who is caretaker 1,765 99 1,343 100 
Primary adult 595 99 274 100 
Adults: « 6 feet 370 99 269 100 
Total adults 595 100 274 100 
Baby alone è 205 99 526 100 

Total: Where is baby 1,600 100 1,600 100 
Which room 800 100 800 100 
In arms or lap 146 100 90 99 

- In bed, S/B 460 100 448 100 

In bath 2 100 23 100 

In seat _ — 38 100 

Other (on floor, etc.) 192 100 201 100 
—— ———— 

Total: Baby's actions 1,318 87 1,441 92 
Asleep 316 97 369 100 
Awake 484 98 431 100 
Active 87 60 104 64 
Vocal 43 61 38 58 
Vocal to mother 16 43 21 47 
Protest. 59 75 55 59 
Cry 8 28 26 75 
Breast 15 99 — — 
Bottle 4 99 16 100 
Food -— — 9 93 
Finger 105 86 253 98 
Toy 72 90 83 97 
Hand 29 62 12 68 
Other (blanket, etc.) 43 71 24 87 

Total: Caretaker's actions 655 83 484 81 
Looks at 233 90 172 85 
Talks 20 70 4 59 
Talks to 120 85 85 75 
Pats 44 68 35 73 
Affections 9 43 6 41 
Plays 26 53 34 74 
Positions 12 27 13 58 

_ Rocks 66 86 3 78 
Diapers 17 94 25 95 
Bathes 2 100 26 100 
Feeds 64 98 37 99 
Dresses 13 73 15 98 
Other (wipes mouth, etc.) 29 76 19 75 

Total: All categories 5,338 95 4,868 96 


* A total of 800 observations was made in each case; therefore, the maximum 
frequency of occurrence of a single observational category is 800. 
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'seem to be any factor systematically skewing the recording of observations 


in these categories, the reader should merely be alerted to the need to 
think about the relation of the level of reliability to the level of significance 
obtained in evaluating results in the cross-cultural comparisons of these 
categories. That is, if a result is definitely not significant, or is highly 
significant, then it can be accepted as valid. 

The four categories in which there seems to be observer bias are: active, 
vocal, vocal to mother, and positions. Let us consider each of these cate- 
gories separately. 

The probability of observer bias in the category of active is at the .05 
level, but the direction of this bias is the same in each culture. That is, 
both Mrs. Notsuki and Mrs. Weinstein in their totals recorded more active 
observations than did the senior author. * 

This attribute of the observations does not seriously affect the com- 
parison across the two cultures. We believe that if a result concerning 
the category of active is definitely not significant, or is highly significant, 
then it can be accepted as valid. 

The situation with regard to the category of vocal is much the same as 
that for the category of active. That is, the probability of observer bias is 
at the .05 level, but the direction of this bias is the same in both cultures 
with Mrs. Notsuki and Mrs. Weinstein recording more vocal observations 
than did the senior author. We believe, therefore, that the category of vocal 
can be used effectively in comparison with the caution that the likelihood 
of similarity or difference should be quite clear from the level of signi- 
ficance. 

The state of the category of vocal to mother is less satisfactory. It shows 
an observer bias at the .001 level, and the direction of the bias is reversed 
in the two cultures. That is, Mrs. Notsuki recorded fewer vocal-to-mother 
observations, and Mrs. Weinstein recorded more, than did the senior 
author. Thus, it is difficult to know what proportion of a result in this 
category is due to differences in behavior, and what proportion is due to 
differences in the observers. We are working on the problem of collapsing 
the two categories of vocal and vocal to mother into a broader category of 


. 


* This bias is not evident, however, when the comparative frequencies are tallied 
for each observation sheet in the reliability check (140 sheets for the seven 
Japanese cases, and 60 sheets for the three American cases), and these fre- 
quencies are then correlated (r = .81 for the Japanese data, and r = .88 for 
the American data) and are also examined by means of the 1 test which is 
not significant for the data from either culture. At the time of the writing 
of this paper, unfortunately, this type of further analysis is not yet available 
for the other three categories that appear to be biased. 
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positive sounds, In this paper, however, findings in the category of vocal to 
mother should be evaluated with caution. 

In the category of positions, the observer bias is at the .01 level, and 
direction of the bias is reversed in the two cultures with Mrs. Notsuki 
recording fewer, and Mrs. Weinstein more, observations than did the senior 
author. Because of this situation, it is difficult to assess the meaning of 
results in this category, and findings should be evaluated with caution. 

In summary of the reliability check on the 37 categories in table 1, 26 
categories meet the satisfactory level of 70 per cent agreement in the same 
category in both cultures. When two additional categories — protest and 
cry — are combined into a broader category of negative sounds, the level of 
agreement is satisfactory in both cultures. In seven of the remaining nine 
categories, there are no serious problems of observer bias, and findings 
may be accepted as valid if they are sufficiently clear in terms of level of 
significance. Finally, two of the categories — vocal to mother and positions — 
have a low level of agreement and show observer bias. Findings in these 
two categories are suspect, and any inferences from them should be made, 
if at all, with great care. 


VI. PRELIMINARY RESULTS 


Table 2 illustrates the main method used in the analysis of the data in this 
paper. The frequencies obtained in a category of behavior over the 60 
cases are rank ordered, and then the degree of overlap between the ranks 
assigned to the 30 Japanese and 30 American cases is tested by use of the 
Mann Whitney U Test, 

As can be seen, the degree of overlap is virtually complete between the 
Japanese and American cases in the category of baby awake. This means 
that there is no difference in the samples from the two cultures as to the 
amount of time that the baby is awake (and hence, also, no difference as 
to the time spent asleep). On the other hand, in the category of baby 
active, there is almost no overlap between the Japanese and the American 
cases (p < .0001). Most of the Japanese cases are below the median of 
ranks, and most of the American cases are above. Thus, the Japanese baby 
is much less active than is the American baby. In the third category in the 
table, mother talks to baby, the degree of overlap also is small, and it can 
be seen that the Japanese mother talks significantly (p < .02) less to her 
baby than does the American mother. * 


* The terms 'mother' and *caretaker' will be used interchangeably from this 
point on in the paper since the great bulk of caretaking actions are performed 
by the mother in the observations in both cultures. 
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The data referred to in the next two tables have been analyzed by the 
method just described, but because of limitations of space the rank-ordered 
frequencies for each observation category are not presented. Table 3 gives 
the median frequency of the rank-ordered distribution for the Japanese and 
American cases in each observation category, and the level of significance 
as to the degree of overlap. When a comparison results in a significant 
difference, the culture in which the behavior occurs more frequently is 
indicated by a letter code — ‘A’ for American, and ‘J’ for Japanese. 


From the data in table 3, let us first consider the areas of similarity in the 
behavior of the infant and caretaker in the two cultures. Infants in both. 
cultures are awake and asleep the same amount of time. They are also 
drinking milk (either from the breast or the bottle) the same amount of 
time. The greater intake of food by the American infant is a somewhat 
specious finding because the feeding of semi-solid food is not usually 
Started in Japan until the fifth month, whereas in America it is begun at 
about the end of the first month. Though not shown in table 3, when the 
categories of breast/bottle and food are collapsed into a broader category 
of intake of nutritive substances, the same amount of time is spent in this 
activity in both cultures. In these similarities, what we are seeing in opera- 
tion are the biologically rooted needs for sleep and nutrition. 

The main area of similarity for caretakers in the two cultures seems to 
occur in those categories of behavior in which caretaking is required if the 
minimum needs of the infant are to be met. Thus, there is no difference 
in the amount of time spent by Japanese or American mothers in the 
categories of feeds, dresses, and other (wipes mouth, etc.). We feel that the 
additional categories of looks at and in arms/lap also belong, in part, in 
this general area of caring for minimum needs because, in the Observations, 
mothers in both cultures are looking at and holding their babies as they 
give them the breast or bottle. As can be seen in table 3, there is no 
difference between the cultures in the categories of looks at or in arms/ 
lap. * 

In two other categories — plays and talks — there is no difference between 
the cultures in the behavior of the caretaker. These categories do not fall 
in the general area of caring for the minimal needs of the infant, and 
represent, therefore, additional areas of similarity in the type of analysis 


* It should be noted that the grouping we have made here of four categories 
— looks at and arms/lap with breast/bottle and feeds — rests upon the 
determination of a significant simultaneous occurence in the observations of 
these four categories, As such, this information cannot be derived from 
table 3, and is part of another type of analysis described later in the section 
of this paper dealing with further plans for analysis. 
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TABLE 2. Illustrative rank-ordered distributions of observations in selected cate- 
gories for thirty Japanese and thirty American cases. * 


Baby awake Baby active Mother talks to baby 
(60 cases) (60 cases) (60 cases) 
796 270 276 
740 253 267 
689 243 239 
632 207 235 
621 174 228 
615, 615 172 208 
613 171 206 
609 164 203 
607 160 186 
602 157 184 
600, 600 154 183 
588 138 181 
580 136 176 i 
578 133, 133 174 
565 123 164 
563, 563 122 159 
561 120 157 
560 119 155 
540 117 154 
533 108 150 
535 106 149 
524 104 146 
518 96 143, 143 
512 95 141 
511 88, 88 139, 139 
499 87, 87 ^ 138, 138, 138 
493 82 


* Japanese case frequencies are printed bold (000), American case frequencies 
are not (000). Presence or absence of behavior is a category determined over 
800 observations. The Mann-Whitney U Test (two-tailed) was used to determined 
the probability of independence of the Japanese and American distributions. 


presented in table 3. As will be recalled from the definitions of the cate- 
gories, plays means playing with the baby, and talks means taking to 
people other than the baby — directly to neighbors and tradespeople in 
Japan, and more on the telephone to friends and to the father at his office 
in America. 

Let us turn now to the areas of difference in behavior in the two cul- 
tures. These seem to occur as aspeset of what might be called the ‘style’ 
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TABLE 2. (continuation) 


Baby awake Baby active Mother talks to baby 
(60 cases) (60 cases) (60 cases) 
Median of Ranks 
498 81 132 

469, 469, 469 79 130 
458 74 127 
457 67 122 
454 66 111 
452 63 105 
443 61 102 
425 59 95 
417 57, 57 87, 87 
413 55,55 82, 82 
408 50 79 
402 46, 46 74 

$ 397 33 73 
392 30 72 
390 29 70 
378 27 68 
377 21, 21, 21, 21, 21 67 
374 18 55 
367 15, 15 53 
355 13 51 
342 12 47 
326 10 39 
323 37 
320 29 
310 24 
309 12 
281 8 
263 4 
s — 0.04 z= 4,56 z= 251 
p < .97 p < .0001 p <.02 
No Diff A>J " A>J 


of the infant in his behavior, and that of the mother in hers. And this is 
what one would expect — an essential human similarity evident in the two 
cultures concerning a core area of behavior related to biological needs, 
coupled with differences in other areas of behavior as a result of cultural 
pressures in interaction with individual attributes of the infant and the 
mother. What is particularly interesting is that, despite the considerable in- 
dividual variation present in the two samples, the cultural differences in 
‘style’ of behavior are so clear for both the infant and the mother. 
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TABLE 3. Median frequencies of observation categories and probability values 
for comparisons of rank-ordered distributions among Japanese and 
American cases. 


Observation Median frequencies Comparison of rank-ordered 
category Japanese American distributions * 
(30 cases) (30 cases) Group with higher 
P< median frequency 
Infant 
Alone 191 352 002 A 
Awake 506 479 n.s, 
Active 48 121 0001 A 
Vocal 17 71 0001 A 
Vocal to mother 4 24 0001 A 
Protest ** 47 27 -0001 J 
Cry ** 3 8 01 A 
Breast/ Bottle 65 51 ns. 
Food 0 14 .0002 A 
Finger 47 185 .02 A 
Toy 40 61 .03 A 
Hand 10 17 .06 A 
Other 17 52 -0001 A 
(blanket, etc.) 
Caretaker 
Looks at 243 281 n.s. 
Talks 22 63 n.s. 
Talks to 87 143 .02 A 
Arms/Lap 152 134 n.s. 
Pats 38 49 .001 A 
Affections z 6 .06 A 
Plays 23 17 n.s. 
Positions 4 23 .0001 A 
Rocks 35 6 -005 J 
Diapers 24 15 07 J 
Bathes insufficient data 
Feeds 72 64 ns. 
Dresses 11 12 n.s. 
Other 15 20 ns. 


(wipes mouth, etc.) 


* Probability determined by use of Mann-Whitney U Test (two-tailed). 
** Combining Protest and Cry into Negative Sounds, p. < .01, J. 
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In the discussion of cultural differences, let us first consider the category 
of alone. As can be seen, the American intant is much more alone (p 
< .002). This does not mean, however, that he is merely sleeping while 
his mother is out of the room, because, although not shown in table 3, the 
American infant is also more awake and alone (p < .06) than is the 
Japanese infant. For the American mother caretaking is largely an 'in' and 
‘out’ affair. When she is in the room, she is usually actively doing some- 
thing for the infant, and upon finishing this she goes out of the room. The 
Japanese mother, although not engaged in active caretaking any greater 
amount of time, is passively present in the room with the infant to a much 
greater extent, and is, therefore, in a position to respond more quickly to 
her infant. 

For the infant, the differences between the two cultures occur in two 
major areas of behavior: 1) manipulation of the body and exploration of 
physical objects in the environment, and 2) vocalization in terms of both 
positive and negative sounds, We will discuss each of these areas in turn. 

As can be seen in table 3, the American infant is engaged in mani- 
pulating his body more than the Japanese infant in all three of the cate- 
gories of active (p « .0001), finger (p < .02), and hand (p < .06). Equally, 
the American infant is more engaged with physical objects, as represented 
by the categories of toy (p < .03), and other objects (p < .0001). The 
finding for the category of hand may be questionable because of the 
marginal level of significance, but it is in the same direction as the very 
clear findings in the other four categories. The American infant, therefore, 
is more vigorously using his body and also playing more with objects in 
the environment. In contrast, the Japanese infant seems passive — he spends 
much more time simply lying awake in his crib or on a zabuton (a flat 
cushion) on the floor. 

We are particularly interested in the category of active, and we thought 
that the greater occurrence of gross bodily movements among the American 
infants might be related to the difference in temperature in the homes, 
especially in the winter, in the two cultures. 

During the colder months, Japanese infants are wearing more clothing, 
and are under more covers, than American infants. Fortunately, roughly 
half of the cases in each culture were observed during the colder months 
of November through April, while the other half of the cases were ob- 
served during the warmer months of May through October. For the 
American infants, there is no difference between the rank-ordered fre- 
quencies of active behavior for the cases observed during the colder and 
warmer months. For the Japanese infants, however, the cases observed 
during the warmer months are more active (p < .04). Nevertheless, in the 
cross-cultural comparison of the infants observed only during the warmer 
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months, the American babies are still the more active (p < .003). Natural- 
ly, then, the American infants are also the more active (p < .001) in the 
comparison of cases observed during the colder months. It appears, there- 
fore, that temperature of the home and heavier clothing make some dif- 
ference, but not enough to account for the greater activity of the American 
infant. 

The occurrence of behaviour in the category of finger — meaning sucking 
on fingers, other parts of the body, or on a non-nutritive object such as a 
pacifier — appears to be related to breast versus bottle feeding in both 
cultures, although the Japanese infants are in general much lower in any 
sort of comparison. The clearest data on this question come from the com- 
parison of those mothers who never breast fed versus those mothers who 
were feeding entirely by breast (no use of the bottle at all) at the time of 
observation. The nine American infants who were never breast fed have an 
average of 196 observations in the category of finger, while the four 
American infants being fed entirely by breast have an average of 97 ob- 
servations in the category of finger. Among the Japanese cases, the four 
infants who were never breast fed have an average of 88 observations in 
the category of finger, while the six infants being entirely breast fed have 
an average of 42 observations in the category of finger. Thus, there is 
roughly twice as much finger sucking by babies who have never been 
breast fed in both cultures, but the average for the Japanese babies fed 
entirely by bottle is lower than the average for the American babies fed 
entirely by breast. It seems unlikely, therefore, that the greater activity of 
the American infant in the category of finger is due to differences in 
methods of feeding. 

The second area of difference for the infant in the two cultures occurs 
in the area of vocalization, With regard to positive sounds, the American 
baby is clearly more vocal (p < .0001), and the same direction is indicated 
in the category of vocal to mother, although this more specific latter 
category is not reliable. With regard to negative sounds, the Japanese infant 
is higher in protest (p < .0001), while the American infant is higher in 
cry (p < .01) When these two categories are combined, however, the 
Japanese infant is definitely higher in the broader category of negative 
sounds (p < .01). 

With regard particularly to negative sounds, it is our distinct impression 
that the Japanese mother responds more quickly than the American mother 
to the vocal signals of her infant, and this question is one which we intend 
to test empirically in the data as part of further analysis. If this impression 
is true, it would help to account for the greater amount of protesting 
relative to crying in Japan as the intervention of the mother would have the 
effect of cutting off the protests before they developed into cries. The con- 
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stant repetition in the Japanese home of this sequence of a short burst of 
protests by the baby followed quickly by a response on the part of the 
mother would also have the effect of increasing the infant's expectation 
that things will be done for him by others. * 

Although not shown directly in table 3, when the four categories of 
vocal, vocal to mother, protest, and cry are collapsed into a general cate- 
gory of total vocalization, the American infant is clearly using his voice 
more than is the Japanese infant. This fact is important for considering the 
relative emphasis placed on verbal versus non-verbal (through looking and 
physical contact) communication in the interaction of infant and mother; 
and, this fact is also important for its possible relation to later facility in 
the use of spoken language. 

Studies (Arai, et al, 1958; Toshima, 1958) carried out at the Tohoku 
University Medical School on 776 children from Miyagi prefecture who 
were less than 36 months of age show that the development of language is 
slower among Japanese than among American children on the basis of 
Gesell's norms. For example, concerning the Japanese children, Arai, et al 
(1958, p. 5) say: 'Ce champ du langage est le plus en retard et pose de 
multiples problémes. Le retard est trés net et souvent l'enfant ne commence 
pas à bredouiller avant 40 semaines. De 4 à 20 semaines, il n'y a pas de 
probléme... This general finding is in line with the results presented 
here, and, in addition, our data do show that there is a problem at 12 to 
16 weeks (three to four months of age) in that the Japanese infants show 
less total vocalization than do the American infants. Quite obviously, this 
is an area for further comparative research. 

Turning now to the differences between the two cultures in the care- 
taker's behavior, we believe that the key categories are talks to and rocks. 
The American mother is significantly (p < .02) talking to her baby more, 
while the Japanese mother is rocking (p < .005) her baby more. Thus, 
the style of the American mother seems to be in the direction of stimu- 
lating her baby to respond by use of her voice, whereas the style of the 
Japanese mother seems to be more in the direction of soothing and quieting 
her baby by non-verbal means. 

The greater push toward activity by the American mother is also evident 
in the category of pats (p < .001) which is comprised largely of attempts 
to help the baby to burp. The Japanese mother does not do this very 
frequently, and if the Japanese baby does burp, this is usually a spon- 
taneous reflex action. And, at least in line with the push toward response 
and activity, the American mother may be showing more affection (kissing, 


* A fuller discussion of the implications of this situation can be found in 
Caudill and Doi (1963). 
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nuzzling, etc.) to the baby, and positioning the baby more, although neither 
of these categories is very reliable. 

The soothing and quieting approach of the Japanese mother may also 
be evident in the possibly greater (p < .07) attention she pays to the 
diapering of her baby. Several of the Japanese mothers commented in their 
interviews that they felt they could sense the baby's need to urinate or 
defecate, and respond to this need before the diaper became soiled. This 
belief of the mothers indeed proved to be true in the observations on these 
cases. 

Finally, with regard to differences, behavior in the category of bathing 
contrasts strongly in Japan and America although we do not have direct 
observational data on this from our Japanese cases because of the times 
of day chosen for the observations plus the nature of the bathing situation 
itself. From the interviews, and from common knowledge, we know that 
starting approximately at the beginning of the second month of life, the 
Japanese infant bathes with the mother or another adult in the deep bath- 
tub (furo) at home, or they bathe together at the neighborhood public bath 
(sento). Just as in the case of sleeping arrangements discussed in the first 
section of this paper, the pattern of bathing with an adult family member 
will continue for a Japanese child until he is six or seven years of age, and 
often much longer (see Vogel, 1963, pp. 229—232). The American middle 
class pattern of bathing a child is almost the opposite. The American 
mother seldom bathes with an infant; rather, she gives a bath to the infant 
from outside of the tub, and she communicates with the infant verbally 
and by positioning his body. Moreover, she encourages him to learn quickly 
to bathe himself. 

In summary, then, of the similarities and differences in the behavior of 
infants and caretakers in the two cultures, the similarities center around a 
core of minimal needs of the infant — such as sleeping, eating, and being 
clothed — which must be attended to by the mother. The differences lie 
more in the style in which behavior is carried out. The American mother 
leaves her baby more alone, but when she is with him, she talks to him 
more and encourages him to respond and to be active. And, the American 
baby is more active in the use of his body, in playing with objects, and in 
his vocalization. In contrast, the Japanese mother is more constantly with 
her baby, but her focus is on the reduction of tension — on soothing and 
quieting. And, the Japanese baby is more passive in his physical behavior, 
and less communicative verbally. 

The Japanese mother will say that she responds quickly to the protesting 
or crying of her infant because she wants to be a good mother, and also 
because she does not want the neighbors to complain that she has a noisy 
baby. While at a certain level of meaning this is undoubtedly true, it is 
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also true that Japanese place less emphasis on clear verbal communication 
than do Americans. Such communication implies self-assertion, and the 
separate identity and independence of the person. As indicated at the start 
of this paper, Japanese values place more weight on self-effacement and 
the interdependence of people. What is at issue here in terms of the data 
presented in table 3 is not the question of these values as such, but rather 
how very well the infants in the two cultures seem to have learned their 
lessons by the age of three to four months. 

Beyond the over-all analysis just presented, we are interested in certain 
sub-group comparisons, both within and across the two cultures. The first 
of these concerns the sex of the infant. The comparison by sex of infant 
within each culture over the observation categories does not reveal any 
significant findings except in one instance — the American mothers show 
more affection (p < .02) to their male than to their female babies. 

The cross-cultural comparison by sex of infant does show significant 
differences, as would be expected from the results obtained in the over-all 
analysis. As can be seen in table 4, however, the differences between the 
male babies in the two cultures are greater than the differences between 
the female babies. For example, American male babies are considerably 
more active than their Japanese counterparts, whereas this contrast is less 
evident for the female babies in the two cultures. This situation is also true 
in the two other categories (finger and hand) concerned with manipulation 
of the body, and may be true for the general area of vocalization as well. 
Under the caretaker's actions, the American mother seems to be showing 
more affection to her male baby than does the Japanese mother whereas 
this contrast is not true for the mothers of female babies. The Japanese 
mother, on the other hand, is rocking her female baby more than is the 
American mother, but this contrast is not evident for the mothers of male 
babies. 


The second sub-group comparison in which we are particularly interested is 
that between families in which the father works for a salary or wages and 
families in which the father is engaged as an owner or employee of a small 
independent business. In the American sample there are no differences 
over the categories between families with these two styles of life. In the 
Japanese sample, however, there are differences, as can be seen in table 4. 
The infant in the independent business family is alone less (p < 02) 
awake more (p « .06), and protests more (p < .02). The complementary 
differences for the caretaker in the independent business family are that 
she talks to the baby more (p < .04), holds him a greater amount in arms/ 
lap (p < .05), and rocks him more (p < .06). 

In Japan, the way of life of the small independent business family is 
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TABLE 4. Probability values for comparisons of rank-ordered distributions of 
observation categories by sex of infant and style of life among Japa- 
nese and American cases *. 


Japanese-American Intra-Japanese 
comparisons by comparisons by 
sex of infant style of life 
Observation 
category Male Female 
Jpse N — 18 Jpse N — 12 S/W N — 15 
Amer N — 15 Amer N — 15 Ind N — 15 
P« P< P< 
Infant 
Alone 08 A 007 A 02 S/W 
Awake n.s. n.s, .06 Ind 
Active 0001 A 06 A n.s, 
Vocal 0001 A 002 À n.s. 
Vocal to mother 0001 A 002 A n.s. 
Protest 02 J 003 J 02 Ind 
Cry .03 A n.s. n.s. 
Breast/ Bottle n.s. n.s. n.s. 
Food insuf, data insuf. data insuf. data 
Finger .02 A n.s. n.s. 
Toy .05 A ns, n.s. 
Hand 02 A n.s. n.s. 
Other .003 A 009 A n.s. 
{blanket, etc.) 
Caretaker 

Looks at n.s. ns, n.s. 
Talks ns. n.s. n.s. 
Talks to .07 A .08 A 04 Ind 
Arms/Lap 08 J ns. 05 Ind 
Pats 07 A n.s. n.s. 
Affections OS A n.s. n.s. 
Plays n.s. n.s. n.s, 
Positions 0001 A .0001 A n.s. 
Rocks n.s. Do Mai | .06 Ind 
Diapers n.s. n.s. n.s. 
Bathes insuf, data insuf. data insuf, data 
Feeds n.s. n.s. n.s. 
Dresses n.s. n.s, ns. 
Other 07 A n.s. n.s. 
(wipes mouth, etc.) 


E ^ 1 
* Probability determined by use of Mann-Whitney U Test (two-tailed). 
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considered more traditional, and the way of life of the salary man family 
is considered more modern. Thus, in terms of the results just cited, the 
salary man mother spends less time with her baby, and is less engaged in 
interaction and non-verbal communication with him through holding and 
rocking. In these ways she is more like the American mother. And yet the 
American mother, like the Japanese independent business mother, talks to 
her baby a great deal, which the Japanese salary man mother does not 
do. * In her efforts to be modern, the Japanese salary man mother seems 
to have subtracted from certain more traditional ways of relating to her 
baby without adding anything. This results in a relative impoverishment of 
the environment for the infant. In the more qualitative aspects of the ob- 
servation, there are long hours of time in the salary man homes which go 
by silently — the mother does housework or sews while the baby lies pas- 
sively, awake or asleep, on his back and the sunlight makes patterns on 
the tatami in the quiet room. In contrast, in the small independent business 
homes, the mother chats with her husband's unmarried sister (or other 
relatives living in the home), the father may return from his shop for lunch, 
the baby is cared for jointly by several persons, and the passage of time is 
punctuated by the ending of one bit of neighborhood gossip and the be- 
ginning of the next. ** 

Despite these differences, as real as they are, in styles of life in Japan, 
the major finding in our data still occurs in the comparison of the behavior 
of the infant and caretaker across the two cultures. The Japanese mother 
in the salary man family may be more ‘modern’ than the Japanese mother 
in the small independent business family, but the behavior of the two types 
of Japanese mothers, and that of their infants, still is sharply different in 
many areas from that of the American mother and her infant. 


* The cross-cultural comparison by style of life shows the American salary 
man mother talking to her baby more than the Japanese salary man mother 
at the level of p < .01; on the other hand, there is no significant difference 
in this category between small independent business mothers in the two 
cultures. 

** In some ways, this is a contrast, viewed in miniature through the flow of 
events for mother and infant during the daytime hours, between a yamanote 
(the hillsides) and a shitamachi (the downtown districts) style of life. The 
former stems historically from the Tokugawa bureaucrat and samurai, and 
leads to the modern professional man, government official, and white collar 
or clerical worker. The latter stems from the Tokugawa shopkeeper and 
craftsman, and leads to the modern independent business man or small 
factory owner. In the course run by individual families or persons, there 
are, naturally, crossovers between these two ways of life. See Dore (1958, 
chap. 2) for a fuller discussion of these distinctions. 
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VII. PLANS FOR FURTHER ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


In the results presented here we have been able to see some of the 
similarities and differences in the life of the infant and mother in the two 
cultures, but we do not, as yet, have a sufficient awareness of the inter- 
related patterning of the various kinds of behavior across the observations. 
Some of the steps we have already taken, or plan to take, in this direction 
are outlined in the following paragraphs. 

A first step is, of course, to look for correlations between categories of 
behaviour using the frequency counts in the various categories over the 800 
observations in each case of the data. An example of this procedure can be 
seen in chart 2 which shows the relationship between the amount that the 
caretaker talks to the baby and the amount of the baby's positive vocaliza- 
tion (vocal plus vocal to mother). 


In the American data there is a positive correlation (r — 39, p < .05) 
between the amount of talking to the infant dorfe by the mother and the 
positive vocalization of her baby. There is no such finding for the Japanese 
cases, either in terms of the total cases or when the relationship is 
examined by style of life. As can be seen in chart 2, the medians for the 
60 cases divide the scatter plot into four quadrants, and the majority of 
the Japanese cases are in the quadrant in which both the mother and the 
baby are below the median frequencies. The distribution of the cases in the 
four quadrants can be seen more clearly in table 5. 


As is evident, the Japanese cases are concentrated in the low infant and 
low caretaker cell, whereas the American are concentrated in the high 
infant and high caretaker cell. It may be that in the matter of positive 


TABLE 5. Distribution of combinations of high and low vocalization for care- 
taker and infant among 30 Japanese and 30 American cases *. 


Type of combination 
Cultural Low Infant High Infant Total 
group Low caretaker High caretaker Low caretaker High caretaker cases 
Japanese 17 9 3 1 30 
American 3 3 7 17 30 


X? = 24.08, df = 3, p = <.001 


* High and low vocalization determined by position above and below the 
medians in chart 2. Thus the two medians divide the scatter plot into four 
quarters, each of which represents a Particular combination of caretaker- 


ard vocalization, The distribution of these four combinations is presented 
ere. 
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CHART 2. Scatter plot of the relationship between frequency of caretaker's 
‘talks to baby’ and infants ‘vocal plus ‘vocal to mother’ among 
30 Japanese and 30 American cases. * 


Frequency of Median of caretaker's 
infant's ‘vocal’ plus ‘talks to baby’ 
‘vocal to mother’ 135 
210 ATE 

180 

A A 
150 A i 
A 
A 
A 
120 E 
A 
90 A 
A Median of infant's 
60 A I *vocal' plus 
A *vocal to mother" 
30 
30 60 90 120 150 180 210 240 270 300 
Frequency of caretaker's *talks to baby’ 
* Correlations: 
American (A) N = 30, r = +.39, p = <.05 
Japanese (S + 1) N=30,r= +.04, p = n.s. 
Salary/ Wages (S) N = 15, r = +.09, p = n.s. 
Independent (1) N = 15, r = —.16, p = n.s. 


vocalization a certain stimulus threshold must be reached by both the 
mother and the infant before a process of vocal interaction is set in motion. 
The majority of American mother-infant pairs seem to have passed this 
threshold, while the majority of Japanese mother-infant pairs have not. In- 
deed, stated in another way, it is as if the majority of the American pairs 
had reached an ‘agreement’ to be talkative, while the majority of the 
Japanese pairs had reached an ‘agreement’ to be silent. 
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Much can be learned by considering such correlations one by one, but 
equally it is possible through a factor analysis to look at the structure of 
the intercorrelation of all of the observation categories. Using the fre- 
quency counts in the categories over the 800 observations as the data, we 
did a factor analysis separately for the 30 Japanese and the 30 American 
cases. The results of this analysis will be reported in detail elsewhere. For 
the purpose of this paper, the important conclusion to be given is that the 
factor structures of the Japanese and the American cases are dissimilar. 
In more everyday language this means that the categories of behavior 
‘cluster’ together differently in the two cultures. Thus, not only are there 
differences between the cultures in individual categories, but there are also 
significant differences in the general patterning of behavior. 

Up to this point, all of the findings we have presented have been derived 
from work with the total frequency counts over the 800 observations in the 
various categories of behavior. This is as far as we have gone at present. 
The next step is to move toward an analysis of the data at the level of the 
single observation. As an approach to this problem, we will investigate the 
simultaneous occurrence of events — that is, what is going on at the same 
time that something else is happening. For example, table 6 shows in a 
rather crude way that when the infant is in arms or lap the caretaker in 
both cultures is looking at the infant about three-quarters of the time, and 


TABLE 6. What is going on while an infant is in arms/lap among 30 American 
and 30 Japanese cases. 


"vov (ona f MD. T $420 Total arm ap = 3975) 
caretaker Frequency while Percentage of Frequency while Percentage of 
in arms/lap total arms/lap in arms/lap total arms/lap 
Looks at 4,088 75 3,114 78 
Talks 749 14 654 17 
Talks to 1,562 29 1,735 44 
Pats 675 13 737 19 
Affections 71 1 123 3 
Plays 312 6 171 4 
Positions 68 1 506 13 
Rocks 1,337 25 286 7 
Diapers 59 1 13 —* 
Bathes — — 26 1 
Feeds 1,731 32 1,559 39 
Dresses 61 1 47 1 
Other (wipes mouth, etc.) 173 3 146 E 


* Less than .5 of a per cent 
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is feeding the infant about one-third of the time. The American caretaker, 
however, is talking to the infant more, whereas the Japanese caretaker is 
rocking the infant more. 

In the investigation of the simultaneous occurrence of events, we will 
first divide the data into six groupings which are defined by the state of the 
infant (as awake or asleep) and the state of the caretaker (as actively 
present, passively present, or absent). Second, we will determine the pro- 
portion of time that various categories of behavior occur while the infant 
and mother are in a particular state. 

Finally, although this is some analytic distance in the future, we plan 
to investigate what we call ‘complete behavioral situations’. By this we 
mean situations which begin and end within the confines of one observation 
sheet — a period of 10 minutes containing 40 observations. In this in- 
vestigation we will control for the state of the infant and the mother, so 
that, for example, there will be a class of 'complete vocal situations' that 
begin in a state where the infant is asleep and alone, followed by his 
waking and vocalizing, which acts as a signal for the mother to enter the 
room and respond, and the situation terminates in a brief period of quiet- 
ness. Defining the rules of the game in this strict a fashion, we will ask 
such questions as who gets there first — the Japanese or the American 
mother? And then we hope to be able to explore what happens after that. 


VIII. CONCLUSIONS 


As much work remains to be done, definite conclusions are premature, 
but some major dimensions in the data are clear. There is an area of basic 
similarity for the infant and caretaker in both cultures centered around 
the infant's needs for sleep, food, and clothing, and the mother's caring 
for these needs. Beyond this, however, and in line with our predictions at 
the beginning of this paper, the greatest contrasts, for both the infant and 
the mother, are between the two cultures. The American baby is more 
alone, is more active in the manipulation of his body and in the use of 
objects and is higher in vocalization. The American mother talks to her 
baby more, and seems more to encourage him toward response and activity. 
The Japanese baby is less alone, and is both physically and vocally more 
quiet. The Japanese mother rocks her baby more, and talks to him less. 
Her actions seem directed to soothing and quieting the baby rather than 
encouraging response and activity. These differences between the cultures 
do not occur as isolated characteristics of behavior, but rather are inter- 
woven in such a way that the general patterning of behavior is different 
in the two cultures. 
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In Japan, style of life makes a difference in the behavior of the infant 
and the caretaker. The baby in the small independent business family is 
less alone, and more awake and protesting. The mother in the independent 
business family is talking more to her baby, and is holding and rocking 
him more. In contrast, the infant in the salary man family seems more 
quiet and passive, and his mother, in her move toward modernity, seems 
more to have subtracted from traditional ways of caretaking rather than to 
have added anything new. 

A further major dimension in the data for both Japan and America is 
the great extent to which the infant has ‘learned’ to pattern his behavior 
in terms of the cultural expectations of his mother even by as early an age 
as three to four months. 

Finally, it should be stressed that, in reporting our results, we do not 
mean to imply that one or the other way of life for the baby and mother 
— the Japanese or the American — is ‘better’ or *worse'. Our emphasis is 
that the patterns of behavior and emotional expression are different, 
regardless of whether the carrying out of the details is done well or poorly 
in individual cases. The differences in the patterning of behavior and 
emotional expression, repeated day after day in the simple routine of life, 
lead, we believe, to different psychological and social results as a child 
grows to be an adult in the two cultures. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Socialization in cross-cultural perspec- 
tive: comparative study of England, 
Germany and the United States * 


EDWARD C. DEVEREUX Jr. 


My topic is the socialization of children growing up in a variety of con- 
trasting situations in England, West Germany and the United States. We 
asked two main kinds of questions: first, in what ways do the salient aspects 
of the socialization process vary from culture to culture and from sub- 
group to sub-group within each culture? And, second, what are the con- 
sequences for children of such variations, both between cultures and within 
cultures? 

My discussion will draw on data collected by our own research group 
in these three countries during the past five years, in three large scale 
surveys, two experimental studies and numerous pilot studies. The research 
subjects in all of these studies were children in their sixth school year, 
hence mostly 11 or 12 years old, and all research procedures were ad- 
ministered in regular school classes by our own trained staff. So far as 
possible we have attempted to make instruments, procedures and samples 
used in the three cultural settings directly comparable. Our research project, 
however, is still very much in mid-proces; many of our data are still un- 
analyzed, and many of our analyses have not yet been evaluated with all of 


* Data are drawn from an ongoing research project in which the author is 
collaborating with Urie Bronfenbrenner, George Suci, and Robert R. Rodgers, 
all of the Department of Child Development and Family Relationships at 
Cornell University. Various phases of the project have been supported by 
grants from the National Science Foundation, The Human Ecology Fund, and 
the New York State College of Home Economics. We are grateful for the 
help of dozens of other persons who have assisted us in our data collection in 
Germany, England, and the United States, and in our data analyses, and 
whose contributions will be acknowledged by name in our final publications. 
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the appropriate statistical controls. The present paper, therefore, must take 
the form of an informal progress report, in which I shall discuss apparent 
trends and tendencies in our data, leaving the technical details to later, 
more systematic papers. 


I. SPECULATIONS AND GUIDING HYPOTHESES 


Before turning to our data, let me say something about the speculations, 
hunches, theories and hypotheses which have guided our research project. 


1. On the dimensions of parental behavior 


To begin, let us consider the main dimensions of parent behavior. In our 
various researches we have been concerned with as many as twenty dif- 
ferent dimensions of parent practice, each indexed by a number of items 
descriptive of relevant specific bits of parental behavior. Children rate 
each parent separately on each item on a fivepoint frequency scale in- 
dicating how often his own father or mother has employed this specific 
technique during the past year. These item-scores are then intercorrelated 
and factor-analyzed, and the scores of items which cluster together are 
combined to index a set of more general variables. For example, items like 
'she nags at me' and 'she scolds me' cluster together and are combined to 
produce an index of the more general variable we have labeled 'expressive 
rejection’. The specific items used to index the fourteen parent-practice 
variables are shown in table 1. 

It is instructive, for certain purposes, to treat each of these clusters as a 
distinct and separate variable. For example, although both are forms of 
punishment, it is useful to distinguish between physical punishment and 
what we here call ‘affective punishment', for the simple reason that we 
would expect these two forms of punishment to have somewhat different 
child-behavior consequences, the latter being more productive of guilt and 
anxiety. However, we must recognize that such dimensions are not always 
fully orthogonal: some of them correlate with each other. 

By repeating a factor-analytic procedure with our variable scores, we 
may arrive at a still more general set of dimensions which appear to be 
truly independent. In several different samples, the first three principal 
factors, which together account for most of the variance, may be labeled 
here as follows: 1) warmth-support at one pole, rejection-hostility at the 
other, 2) control at one pole, permissiveness at the other, and 3) high 
parent-child contact and involvement at one pole, parental absence, non- 
involvement or neglect at the opposite. (See also Siegelman, 1965.) 
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TABLE 1. Parent practice variables, item wordings and response alternatives. 


Name of Respo 
variable Densité Item wordings 
Nurturance A 1. She comforts and helps me when I have 
troubles. 
A 2. She makes me feel I can talk with her about 
everything. 
A 3. She makes me feel she is there if I need her. 
Physical C 4. She slaps me. 
punishment c 5. She smacks me (USA: She spanks me). 
C 6. She says she will give me a smacking (USA: 
spanking) if I don't behave better. 
Achievement B 7. She keeps on at me to do well in school. 
demands B 8. She keeps on at me to do better than other 
children. 
Instrumental c 9. She helps me with homework or lessons, if 
companionship there is something I don't understand. 
C 10. She teaches me things I want to learn. 
Expressive Ç 11. She nags at me. 
rejection C 12. She scolds me. 
Principled A 13. When she punishes me, she explains why. 
discipline A 14. When she wants me to do something, she 
explains why. 
Deprivation of C 15. She punishes me by not allowing me to be 
privileges with my friends, 
6 16. She punishes me by not letting me use my 
favorite things for a while. 
Prescription of A 17. She expects me to keep my things in good 
responsibilities order. 
C 18. She expects me to help around the house or 
garden. 
Indulgence B 19. She lets me off lightly when I do something 
wrong. 
B 20. She cannot bring herself to punish me. 
Protectiveness B 21. She worries that I cannot take care of myself. 
B 22. She won't let me go places because some- 


thing might happen to me. 
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TABLE 1. (continuation) 


Name ot Response 


variable alternatives Item wordings 
Affective B 23. When I do something she doesn't like, she 
punishment acts hurt and disappointed. 
B 24. She punishes me by trying to make me feel 
guilty or ashamed. 
Power A 25. She wants to know exactly where I am going 
when I go out. 
26. She expects me to tell her exactly how I 
spend my pocket money. 
Encouragement of A 27. She encourages me to try new things on my 
autonomy own. 
A 28. She lets me make my own plans about things 
I want to do even though I might make a 
few mistakes. 
Consistency A 29. I know what she expects of me and how she 
wants me to behave. 
A 30. When I do something she doesn't like, I know 
exactly what to expect of her. 
Response A 1. Never. 2. Only once in a while. 3. Sometimes. 
alternatives 4. Usually, 5. Almost always. 
B 1. Never. 2. Only once in a while. 3. Sometimes. 
4. Often, 5. Very often. 
C 1. Never. 2. Only once or twice a year. 
3. About once a month. 4. About once a week. 
5. Almost every day. 


By plotting the first two main dimensions, as in chart 1, we achieve a set 
of coordinates in a two-dimensional space which may have some utility for 
mapping various specific patterns of parental behavior. For example, we 
would tend to place various forms of punishment in quadrant III, with 
loadings on both control and hostility. Within this sector, the variable we 
call ‘power’ would lie close to the ‘control’ axis; ‘physical punishment" 
would lie farther down, indicating a heavier loading on hostility; while 
nagging and scolding, ‘espressive rejection’, would lie nearest the rejection- 
hostility pole. 
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CHART 1. Some dimensions of parent behavior: a model based on factor 
structures. 
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2. Concerning parent practices and child behavior 


In terms of this somewhat over-simplified model I may now state our most 
general hypothesis regarding the consequences of parent behavior for 
children. Our basic notion here may be labeled the Theory of Optimum 
Levels (See Bronfenbrenner, 1961a). Essentially, this theory holds that 
wholesome personality development in children requires a balanced diet of 
many different kinds of parental treatment; but if any of these essential 
ingredients be either neglected or carried to excess various deleterious 
results may be expected. For example, children need a generous amount of 
parental warmth and support, but too much of this becomes 'smothering 
mothering and may produce excessive dependency. Again, children ob- 
viously need some adequate measure of discipline and control, but too 
much may be crippling. On chart 1, I have indicated, on an inner qua- 
drangle, some of the child-rearing ingredients which, applied in mode- 
ration, might constitute a wholesome child-rearing diet. Farther out I have 
indicated ways in which, carried to excess, these same dimensions may 
convert to parental deviance. For each quadrant I have also indicated our 
thinking about the kinds of child-behavior disturbances which might be 
expected. 

Operationally, the optimum levels hypothesis predicts a curvilinear 
relationship between any particular child-rearing practice and relevant 
child-behavior outcome. For example, if the child-rearing variable is 
parental consistency and the child-behavior variable is responsibility, the 
hypothesis calls for a kind of parabola in which optimum levels of res- 
ponsible behavior will occur among the children in homes at some inter- 
mediate point on the range of parental consistency-inconsistency. In other 
words, we would expect that either too little or too much parental con- 
sistency might have some deleterious effect. 

In our theorizing we also gave some thought to the question: where 
should the optimum level occur for different types of parent practices? Our 
basis notion here was that practices with heavy loadings on the warmth- 
support dimension would reach their optimum levels toward the high end 
of the range, while practices with heavy loadings on rejection-hostility 
would reach their optimum levels near the low end. For example, variables 
like consistency and nurturance are forms of positive parent behavior, so 
we would expect: the more the better, up to quite a lot. Most of the trouble 
for variables of this sort should occur at the low or ‘too little’ side of the 
curve. However, we could also expect the curve to drop at the extreme high 
end, where consistency becomes too rigid or too ruthless, and where nur- 
turance becomes smothering. With variables like physical punishment, how- 
ever, we would expect the optimum level to occur nearer the low end of 
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the curve, and most of the trouble to be associated with excessive use of 
physical punishment. However, our curvilinear theory definitely predicts 
that children who are only punished occasionally will also turn out better 
than those who were never punished at all. 

But that, of course, is gross over-simplification; for children do not 
respond, like puppets, to each separate string attached to them. In fact, we 
expected the ‘effect’ of any particular parent practice to be qualified in 
important ways by the total context of other practices in the same family. 
For example, moderate physical punishment in a context of adequate sup- 
port and principled discipline may have beneficial effects, whereas the 
same levels of punishment in a context of rejection and inconsistency may 
be useless or harmful. 

We may gain some control over these relevant contextual variations in 
either of two ways. We may make fairly elaborate multi-variate analyses 
in which we examine the correlates of any particular parent practice at 
different levels and combinations of several others. Or we may compare 
the behavior of children in various sub-groups which are assumed or shown 
to differ from one another in total styles of child rearing. Consider, for 
example, what is known about how girls are brought up differently from 
boys. In general, girls are thought to receive more warmth and control than 
boys, but less formal punishment. Referring again to chart 1, it would 
appear that girls would fall more in quadrant I, and that they would run 
the risk, more than boys, of being over-protected and of becoming sub- 
missive, dependent or over-socialized. Boys would presumably fall more in 
quadrant III, with the risk of becoming aggressive or rebellious. Some 
documentations of this view have been presented in two earlier papers 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1961a, and b). Similarly, we would expect middle class 
families to fall generally into quadrants I or II, and working class families 
to fall more nearly in quadrants III or IV. 

Another fruitful lead we followed in our earlier work consisted in clas- 
sifying families in terms of authority structure, as based upon the relative 
authority of the father vis-a-vis the mother. Such a classification yields a 
typology ranging from patriarchy to matriarchy, with stages between which 
we called patricentric, egalitarian and matricentric. We were able to show 
that when families are classified in this manner, they differ not only in 
the relative role and weight of father versus mother in the child-rearing 
process, but also in total patterns and levels of child-rearing practices. Both 
patriarchal and matriarchal types tended to fall into the authoritarian 
quadrant III, while egalitarian families tended to fall into the indulgent 
quadrant II. Our hypothesis was that patricentric and matricentric families 
would represent a happier combination of both warmth and control and 
would fall into the optimum-levels sector. Hence we expected that children 
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from patricentrig and matricentric homes would behave in a more respon- 
sible and mature fashion, that children from egalitarian families would be 
irresponsible, impulsive and immature, and that children from patriarchal 
or matriarchal homes would be either rebellious or submissive. Some 
evidence in support of these notions has been presented in earlier papers 
(Bronfenbrenner and Devereux, 1960, and Devereux, 1964). 


3. Concerning differences and similarities among the three cultures 


We have indicated how comparisons within any particular culture of 
various sub-groups in which children experience different patterns of socia- 
lization may provide leverage for the study of the relationships between 
child-rearing and child behavior. There is no reason in principle why the 
differences and similarities among whole cultures may not be exploited in 
much the same way. Indeed other scholars, for example Whiting and 
Child, have been doing this for years, and this is one of the focal points of 
the present paper. 

Let it be clear from the start, however, that this is not the major con- 
cern of our research project; if it were, we should be in serious difficulties 
with an N of only three! As I have pointed out in an earlier paper (Deve- 
reux, 1962), our main purposes in pursuing our research cross-culturally 
have been of two kinds: First, to test whether uniformities in the relation- 
ships among variables found in one culture may be replicated in another 
where the background or boundary conditions are somewhat different; in 
short, to discover in what ways our findings are or are not ‘culture bound’. 
And second, to find some of the variables in which we are interested in 
different levels and combinations. Like others who work with cross-cultural 
data, we are also naturally intrigued with the ancient problems of 'national 
character. But I think we are too much impressed with the enormous 
importance of intra-cultural variability to be seduced by our own or other 
people's speculations about the German family and the German child. 

Even so, before turning to our research findings, it may be worth-while 
to set out in advance some of our expectations regarding the ways in which 
socialization patterns might vary in these three cultures. For these im- 
pressions, based upon personal observations and a perusal of the literature, 
including novels and biographies, had a good deal to do with our selection 
of these particular countries for study. 

Actually, we expected the similarities among these cultures to outweigh 
the differences. All lie within the main stream of Western culture, all are 
heavily industrialized and urbanized, and in all three family life centers 
about the small nuclear household. Had we wanted more radical differen- 
ces, we might have gone at once to India or Ghana. But, as we have seen, 
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our main hypotheses involved the assessment of relatively minor quanti- 
tative differences in certain key variables, and we wished to be able to 
look at these with the others controlled at various levels and combinations. 
Where everything varies violently and simultaneously, such controls become 
technically impossible. 

We did expect, however, that these three cultures would nevertheless 
embody just the sort of minor quantitative variations in which we were 
most interested. Our impressions of how these variations might run are set 
forth in table 2. 


TaBLE 2. Some hypothethical bases of differentiation in socialization contexts: 
United States versus England versus West Germany. 


Socialization variables United States England West Germany 
1. Parental warmth High Low High 
2. Parental control Low High High 
3. Parent-child contact High Low High 
4. Association with peers Medium High Low 
5. Time child spends alone Low High Low 


In an earlier draft of this paper I had expanded at length on the obser- 
vations which led us to these expectations. To save space, I omit this dis- 
cussion here, preferring to let our survey data speak for themselves. In pas- 
sing, however, I should remind the reader that the first three variables of 
this table correspond to the three main factorial dimensions of parent 
behavior discussed above. Although most families in all three cultures 
probably fall fairly near our hypothesized ‘optimum levels’, a reference to 
the quadrants in chart I suggests the directions of deviance to which each 
culture might be especially liable. If our predictions regarding modal styles 
of socialization prove correct, it would appear that American families 
might be especially vulnerable to deviance in the direction of the indulgent 
quadrant I; English families might deviate in the direction of the authori- 
tarian quadrant III, and German families in the direction of the over- 
protective quadrant II. We may defer till later our specific expectations 
for children in these three cultures. 


Il. CHILD-REARING IN THE THREE CULTURAL SETTINGS 


1. Subjects and data 


The report which follows is based upon the questionnaire responses of 2573 
school children, of which 991 are American, 713 are English and 869 are 
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German. All subjects were in their sixth year of school, and all were living 
in intact families with both natural parents, children from broken homes 
having been eliminated from the present analyses. The German sample, 
done in 1960, was largely drawn from the city of Cologne and its peri- 
phery and included children attending Volksschulen, Mittelschulen and 
Gymnasien. The English sample, done in 1964, was entirely drawn from 
children in the top class of primary schools in Surrey, and included 
schools from the urban fringe of greater London, from industrial suburbs 
and from residential suburbs farther to the south. The American sample, 
done in 1965, was drawn from Syracuse, N.Y. and its suburban periphery, 
and included children attending parochial schools as well as public schools. 

These were all purposive samples, drawn from particular areas of the 
countries they are here used to represent, and we can make no claim that 
they are in any sense either representative or typical It could be that 
samples drawn from other regions of these countries would produce some- 
what different results. However, in an earlier study we were able to demon- 
strate, for Germany, that there were virtually no significant differences 
in parent behavior reported for our Cologne sample and for a small 
control sample drawn from three rural communities in Schleswig-Holstein 
(Devereux, Bronfenbrenner, and Suci, 1962). We did, nevertheless, attempt 
io make each sample cover a wide range of socio-economic status (here- 
after SES), and of types of neighborhoods and communities, and to 
make the three samples reasonably similar in composition. Minor dif- 
ferences in composition with respect to SES and age of subjects are handled 
by appropriate statistical controls, which operate to bring the sample to a 
better match. , 

The present account is based upon the responses of these children to 
30 items in the parent-practices questionnaire which appeared in identical 
or nearly identical form in all three surveys. The text of these items and 
the variables they are used to index have been given above in table 1. Two 
of these variables, nurturance and physical punishment, are indexed by sets 
of three items, and scores range from 3 to 15; all the other variables are 
indexed by two items each, and produce scores ranging from 2 to 10. 
For the present analysis we employ an unweighted mean of means, 
averaged across all SES levels, to give equal rather than proportionate 
weights to each SES level. 

The reader need hardly be reminded that we are dealing here with 
parent-practices as reported by their children and not as directly observed. 
Some of the problems connected with this procedure have been discussed in 
the papers cited above. 
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2. Results: similarities and differences in child-rearing in the three cultural 
settings 


Let us now go on to consider our tentative findings. To begin, let us look 
at the over-all means, as set forth in table 3. The first thing which 
requires comment is the basic similarity of reported levels for various 
practices in all three cultures. In all samples, positive traits of parental 
behavior, such as nurturance, instrumental companionship, principled disci- 
pline and prescription of responsibilities stand high in terms of relative 
scores, while such negative behaviors as physical punishment, expressive 
rejection and deprivation of privileges stand low. It appears that most 
children in all three cultures see their parents as basically just and sup- 
portive. 

However, the pattern of differences among the three cultures is also of 
interest. In comparison with the others, the German families in our sample 
are clearly highest of all on nurturance, protectiveness, and affective punish- 
ment, and lowest on expressive rejection and deprivation of privileges. In 
contrast, the English families in our sample receive the highest scores on 
physical punishment and expressive rejection, and the lowest of all on 
nurturance, prescription of responsibilities, affective punishment and achic- 
vement demands. The American families in the sample achieved the highest 
scores on achievement demands, prescriptions of responsibilities and the 
use of deprivation of privileges as a disciplinary device, and the lowest 
score on indulgence. They are also rated as far more consistent than the 
English parents. Perhaps the most interesting observation is that the Ame- 
rican parents stand between the others on several of the variables such as 
nurturance, expressive rejection, affective punishment and principled disci- 
pline. Whether these are ‘optimum levels’ remains to be seen. However, 
the general patterning of means does seem to lend some support to our 
notion that the German sample would lean toward quadrant I in our model, 
with its potential dangers of over-protectiveness, and that the English 
sample would lean a bit toward quadrant III, with its potential dangers of 
authoritarianism. 

We may turn next to the question of intra-cultural variability, as a 
function of socio-economic status, A comparison of the means on parent- 
practices for higher versus lower SES levels shows certain general uni- 
formities which hold in all three samples. In all cases, lower class families 
are reported as employing more physical punishment, making more achie- 
vement demands and being more protective, especially of girls, while upper 
SES families are described as more nurturant and, in England and the 
United States, as more consistent and more encouraging of autonomy in 
their children. However, most of these SES differences are relatively small, 
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Taste 3. Means and mean difference of parent behavior variables in three 


cultures. 
Mean rating of parental Cultural differences 
behavior 
USA England Germany USA vs USA vs Eng. vs 
(col 1-2) (col 1-3) (col 2-3) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

Nurturance 12.10 11.36 13.35 74 —125 —1.99 
Physical ” 
punishment 6.46 7.65 6.30 —1.19 46 1.35 
Achievement 
demands 7.48 6.52 6.78 .96 20 — 26 
Instrumental 
companionship 7.96 7.84 8.02 .12 — .06 — 48 
Expressive 
rejection 5.34 5.64 4.15 — 30 1.19 1.49 
Principled g 
discipline 7.70 7.47 7.81 .23 — 1 — .34 
Deprivation of 
privileges 3.99 3.55 2.97 .44 1.02 .58 
Prescription of 
responsibilities 8.94 7.89 8.71 1.05 323 — .82 
Indulgence 4.73 5.44 5.32 — .71 — 59 12 
Protectiveness 5.54 5.48 7.14 06 —1.73 —1.60 
Affective 
punishment 5.61 5.20 7.05 Al —1.44 —1.85 
Power 6.83 5.72 7.24 1.11 — 41 .—L52 
Encouragement 
of autonomy 7.24 7.26 * — .02 » +. 
Parental 
consistency 8.49 7.43 4 1.06 A 1 


N. 991 713 869 


* Matching items dealing with encouragement of autonomy and parental con- 
sistency were not included in the German questionnaire. 
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and in most cases much smaller than the cultural differences already 
described. 

Let us go on to consider the roles and relative importance of fathers and 
mothers in these three samples. Certainly the most striking finding, though 
hardly surprising, is that children in all three cultures report receiving more 
of virtually all types of treatment from their mother than from their father. 
It appears, at least in these three cultures, that child-rearing is primarily 
women's work, The only behaviors on which fathers receive a higher mean 
rating than mothers are on encouragement of autonomy in children, and, 
only in the German sample, on making achievement demands. 

However, the relative importance of mother versus father, as reflected in 
the size of the mean differences, varies markedly for different practices. 
Here again there are several rather impressive uniformities across all three 
cultures. In all three, the mother's activity, relative to that of the father, is 
especially great for nurturance, protectiveness, affective punishment, pres- 
cription of responsibilities and expressive rejection. And in all three cul- 
tures, fathers play a relatively more active part in encouraging autonomy, 
making achievement demands, imposing principled discipline and depri- 
vation of privileges, and being consistent. 

There are also certain interesting differences in the roles of the two 
parents in the three settings. First, for whatever it is worth, we should note 
that the mean difference for the scores of mother versus father is greatest 
of all in England, which suggests that the English father is least involved 
in childrearing concerns. As expected, the smallest differences are found 
in Germany, where the father still plays a prominent role in the family. 
Only in America do fathers approach the indulgence levels of mothers; 
English fathers are relatively least indulgent. On the other hand, relative 
to mothers in their own culture, English fathers play a more prominent 
role in instrumental companionship and encouragement of autonomy. But 
in England, still more than elsewhere, fathers largely abdicate to mothers 
on matters of physical punishment, expressive rejection, prescription of 
responsibilities, affective punishment, indulgence and power. In contrast, 
the German father does a good deal of the spanking himself and imposes 
achievement demands on his children. However, he is willing enough to 
leave the nagging and scolding to the mother. As in most other com- 
parisons, American fathers stand at an intermediate point on most of these 
variables. 

Most of the patterns mentioned above appear to hold fairly well across 
Socio-economic status within each culture. However, certain things vary 
uniformly as a function of SES. In all three cultures, higher SES fathers 
take a more active role in administering physical punishment when neces- 
sary. As noted before, lower SES children get spanked far more frequently, 
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but the agent of punishment is most often the mother. In all three cultures, 
lower SES fathers become relatively more protective, especially of daughters, 
and especially in America. The only apparent differences among the cul- 
tures in the relative importance of parents as a function of SES are the 
following: in America upper status fathers play a more prominent part in 
instrumental companionship, while in Germany the lower status fathers are | 
relatively more active in helping their children in this manner. Both in 
America and Germany, upper status fathers more nearly approach the 
nurturance levels of mothers, while lower status fathers are relatively less 
nurturant; the reverse appears to hold in England. And finally, in England 
it is the upper status fathers who play the relatively more prominent role 
in imposing achievement demands on their children, while in America 
lower status fathers make more such demands. 

So far we have talked only of the averaged accounts of fathers and 
mothers as produced by children of both sexes. But, as everyone knows, 
boys and girls are treated somewhat differently by their parents. Again all 
three samples show some rather striking uniformities regarding the direc- 
tion of these differences. In all three cultures, it appears that boys receive 
a good deal more physical punishment, achievement pressures, deprivation 
of privileges and scoldings than girls. On the other hand, in all three 
cultures, girls are treated more protectively and are assigned more house- 
hold responsibilities and chores. However, the average difference in the 
way boys and girls are treated appears to be substantially greater in both 
Germany and England than it is in the United States. For example, in both 
Germany and England, girls, relative to boys, report much more nur- 
turance (especially in England), far fewer spankings, more instrumental 
companionship, much less nagging and scolding, and far more household 
responsibilities (especially in Germany). In all of these respects American 
families treat boys and girls more nearly alike. American girls, it appears, 
far more than girls in England or Germany, get their fair share of spanking, 
and American boys their fair share of the nurturance. 

We must note in passing that all of the above statements are con- 
cerned only with the relative differentiation of the treatment of boys and 
girls within each culture, and not with absolute levels of treatment. Thus, 
for example, whereas English girls, as noted, receive far fewer spankings 
than English boys, they nevertheless receive far more spankings than either 
American girls or American boys; in short, the cultural difference clearly 
overrides the intra-cultural sex difference. But this is not always or neces- 
sarily so. For example, in our table of overall means, which ignored sex of 
child differences, it appeared that American 'children' received slightly 
more physical punishment than German ‘children’. However, in Germany, 
as we know, because the girls get off lightly, the burden of this discipline _ 
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falls heavily upon the boys, who in fact receive more physical punishment 
than their American peers. It is only American girls who are spanked more 
than their German age mates. Taking sex of a child into account in this 
manner forces a slight qualification of two other statements made earlier. 

While on the basis of total means it appeared that English parents use 
deprivation of privileges more than German parents, it now appears that 
this holds only for boys, and that in fact German parents use this form of 
discipline with girls more than English parents. American parents employ 
this device more with both boys and girls than either of the other cultures. 
Similarly whereas American parents showed a higher total mean than 
German parents on prescription of responsibilities, in fact this relationship 
holds only for boys; while German boys get off with relatively few house- 
hold responsibilities, German girls get just as many as the American girls. 

How, if at all, are these patterns of treatment of boys and girls affected 
by socio-economic status? In general, the answer appears to be: very little. 
The pattern, noted above, for American families to treat boys and girls 
more nearly alike, while English and German families treat them different- 
ly, holds both for upper status and lower status families in all three cul- 
tures, and in about the same degree. Curiously, perhaps, it appears that 
SES makes more difference in the American sample than in either of the 
other samples in the general level of treatments received both by boys and by 
girls, whereas in the English sample, for both boys and girls, the differences 
associated with SES are minimal. What this means is that in America the 
differences in treatment of working class boys versus middle class boys, 
and of working class girls versus middle class girls tends to be fairly large, 
whereas in England the differences are generally small. 

Finally, we must ask what similarities or differences appear when both 
sex of parent and sex of child are taken into account. Are there any special 
patterns, for example, which characterize the behavior of fathers and boys 
versus fathers and girls? And how do the three cultures differ, if at all, 
in these respects? First, we should observe that in all three cultures both 
boys and girls tend to attribute relatively more nurtance to the parent of 
the same sex, boys to fathers, girls to mothers. Again, while in all three 
cultures boys received more physical punishment than girls from both 
parents, in all three, fathers are relatively involved in dealing out physical 
punishment to sons, while mothers concentrate a bit more on spanking 
their daughters. These observations raise a question about a general ten- 
dency for parents to pay particular attention to the child of their own sex 
in the child-rearing process. While such a tendency appears to be present 
in all three cultures, our data suggest that it is much more marked in 
America than either in England or in Germany. For example, in the 
American sample the tendency for each parent to lavish relatively more 
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attention on the same sex child exceeds that shown in England and 
Germany not only in nurturance and physical punishment, but also in the 
areas of instrumental companionship, prescription of responsibilities, in 
nagging and scolding, and in the use of affective punishments. All these 
things are experienced relatively more by boys from their fathers, in 
America, and by girls from their mothers. 

This interesting tendency, however, should not obscure the fact, re- 
ported before, that both German and English parents differentiate far 
more than American parents in the way they treat boys versus girls. In 
the German family, both parents are relatively much stricter and de- 
manding with boys, much softer with girls. In America, the girls come in 
for a greater share of the discipline and the boys of the support, with the 
result that boys and girls end up at more nearly the same levels of each 
kind of treatment. All that we now add is that fathers in America appear 
to carry relatively more weight in enforcing these policies with sons, and 
mothers with daughters. 


Ill. SOME CONSEQUENCES FOR CHILDREN OF VARYING SOCIALIZATION 
INFLUENCES 


We may go on now to our second main concern: What difference do 
these differences in socialization practices make for child behavior? 


1. Methods for assessing child behavior 


In our project we have employed a variety of devices to get at relevant 
dimensions of child behavior. We have utilized school records, teacher 
ratings, sociometric ratings, self ratings, a variety of special questionnaires 
completed by the children and their teachers, and various experimental 
procedures. Wherever possible, we have tried to get information on the 
same attributes of child behavior from several different sources, asking, 
for example, whether the children whom the teacher rates as high on 
aggression are the same ones who are seen by their peers as aggressive, 
who rate themselves as aggressive, and who show up as conduct problems 
in school records. 

Although we have data on many different dimensions of child behavior, 
here I shall limit my discussion to just a few. One major interest in our 
research has been in the differential impact of adults versus peers in the 
socialization process, and their relevance for the development of children’s 
values and behavior. To what extent do children’s values align themselves 
with those of parents versus peers? And more important, how do different 
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types of children behave in situations of adult-peer cross-pressure? If 
children are conformists, to which values do they conform, those of their 
parents and teachers, or those of their peers? What kinds of children, from 
what kinds of families, are the best able to hold to some internalized adult 
value in situations where peers are pressing for deviance? What kinds of 
children always ‘go along with the crowd' in situations of this sort? Or 
again, what kinds of children can best stand up against adult authority in 
defense of some peer-group value or interest? And what kinds of children 
become relatively autonomous, able to hold to their own system of inter- 
nalized values against pressures either from adults or peers? 

We have attempted to secure information on these questions by means 
of a special instrument called the ‘Dilemmas test’. In its long form, this 
consists of a series of 54 hypothetical situations, each posing some specific 
dilemma of decision which the child must resolve by indicating what he 
would really do. Of these, 24 represent situations in which the child is 
confronted with the problem of holding to some internalized moral prin- 
ciple under peer pressure for deviance. For example, in one such situation, 
the peers are proposing to trespass on an unfenced, but posted field to 
steal some apples, and the child must decide whether to go along with the 
crowd or take no part in this proposed naughtiness. In another set of 18 
Situations, the problem posed is that of holding to some peer-sponsored 
value against adult pressure. In one such situation, for example, the 
problem is whether to yield to pressure from the school principal to tell 
the names of friends involved in a window-breaking episode. Two other 
series posed problems of holding to some autonomously held personal 
value, for example, a personal preference in dress, against peer pressure 
(six items) or against adult pressure (six items). The longer series were 
designed to represent various sub-variables, each indexed by six items. The 
children's responses were recorded on a six-step scale line, representing 
the poles of the dilemma on opposite sides, and providing three stages of 
certainty-uncertainty; these were scored on a scale from 1 to 6, with the 
high score always representing the ‘adult’ response — i.e. resisting peer 
pressure, or yielding to adult pressure. After extensive pretesting, scales 
were developed with fairly satisfactory split-half reliabilities on all sub- 
variables in the test. For various experimental purposes, three shorter, 
equivalent versions of the test were also developed, which have been shown 
to place the children in essentially the same rank order on all the sub- 
variables. 

; Following the dilemmas test, the children were asked a series of ques- 
tions regarding their own peer group values and experiences, association 
preferences and practices. In the present discussion I shall deal with only 
three such measures. One deals with the relative amount of spare time 
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spent with parents versus peers, and with gangs versus buddies, as developed 
in a forced-ranking question. A second deals with the actual amount of 
deviance or misconduct in the child's own peer group, as rated on a five- 
point scale. And the third is a crude measure of guilt, based on a single 
item in which the children were asked to indicate how they felt about it 
after engaging in some bit of peer-instigated misconduct; answers, on a 
four-point scale, ranged from 'I never gave it another thought' (low guilt) 
to ‘I felt pretty bad about it for quite a while’ (high guilt). 

From the teacher ratings and sociometric ratings, we shall here be con- 
cerned with only two items: Dependability (‘This child is dependable. When 
he is supposed to do something, he can be counted on to do it’) and anxiety 
(This child worries, is fearful and gets upset easily”). On these and similar 
items, teachers rated their children, and children rated their classmates on 
a fivepoint scale, ranging from ‘Not at all like this’, to ‘Very much like 
this.’ 


2. Some uniformities of relationship between socialization influences and 
child behavior 


In discussing our tentative findings with respect to these child-behavior 
variables, I shall focus first on relationships which appear to hold generally 
in all three cultures, or which have appeared at least as uniform trends in 
all samples examined to date. 


a. Influences of parents versus peers versus teachers 


First, let me report that many of our data are in general accord with the 
‘optimum level’ hypotheses stated earlier. To take a single example, there 
appears to be a curvilinear relationship between the reported frequency of 
physical punishment in the home and the criterion of dependability or 
responsibility. Children who are punished at moderate, intermediate levels 
tend to be more dependable than those who are punished either too much 
or too little. This relationship appears to hold both for boys and for girls, 
at all SES levels, and in all three cultures, and it holds equally well whether 
teacher ratings or peer ratings be used as the measure of dependability. 
Children who are punished in moderation also tend to be rated as lower 
on anxiety, and on aggression, than either the under-punished or over- 
punished children. We also have a good deal of evidence that ‘positive’ 
dimensions of parent behavior, such as nurturance or consisteney, produce 
similar curvilinear relationships with these variables, and there is some 
evidence that the point of inflection in these curves is generally somewhat 
higher than it is for the negative or punitive dimensions. With something 
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like nurturance, you can apparently afford to give a good deal more before 
hitting a point of diminishing returns, than with something like punish- 
ment. Although appropriate tests have not yet been done for all of these 
relationships, some of those we have are statistically highly satisfactory; in 
many instances, where the linear correlations have been hopelessly low, the 
coefficients of curvilinear correlations have risen as high as .45 or .50. 

Next, let us consider the correlates of high or low level of association 
with peers. We theorized that this would be partly a function of opportuni- 
ty and partly of motivation. A high controlling home might limit a child's 
opportunities for taking part in peer activities, while a permissive home 
would make such contacts readily available. But on the other hand, a 
punitive home might increase the child's motivation to spend time with 
peers instead of parents, while the child in a warm, friendly home might 
like it best right there. Our tentative findings here, for various sub- 
samples in the United States and in England, indicate that children who 
swarm in gangs tend to come either from homes which are high on punitive 
controls, or which are high on permissiveness. Permissive homes appear to 
be especially likely to lead to high gang association, if there is a low level 
Of parent contact and a strong admixture of indulgence, a combination 
which skews toward the *neglect' corner of our model. Children who come 
from homes with moderate levels of both warmth and control spend re- 
latively more time with parents, play closer to home, and prefer to play 
with one or two friends rather than in gangs. 

The performance of children on the dilemmas test appears to be a com- 
plex joint function of the child's experiences in his home, in his peer group 
and in the school classroom. For the present discussion let me focus on the 
Scores generated in the battery of situations in which the children are con- 
fronted with the problem of holding out for some internalized, adult- 
sponsored value against peer pressure for deviance. For convenience, let us 
describe children who make high scores on this battery ‘adult-oriented’, at 
least in the sense that, in this paper and pencil situation, they subscribe to 
the values of adult society. Those who 'go along with the crowd' in pro- 
posed deviance we may call ‘peer-oriented’. We may defer till later a con- 
sideration of whether these paper and pencil responses give a valid picture 
of what the children would really do in these situations. 

The main findings here may be summarized somewhat as follows. In all 
three cultures, boys tend to be more peer-oriented, girls more adult- 
oriented — hardly surprising, but still worth reporting. In all three cultures, 
and both for boys and girls, the more time children spend with peers, and 
especially with gangs of peers, the lower their scores on our adult-orien- 
tation scale — in other words, the more willing they are to go along with 
peer-proposed deviance. In all three cultures there is also a low but positive 
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correlation between the amount of time spent in gangs and the level of 
actual misbehavior reported for the peer group. Children from gangs with 
high reported misconduct rates score much lower on adult values than 
children from ‘good gangs’; in other words, almost any gang ‘corrupts’, in 
terms of this criterion, and bad gangs corrupt absolutely. 

On the side of parent practices, the ‘adult-orientation’ variable behaves 
very much as the dependability criterion. In general it appears that children 
who come from homes which are either high punitive or high permissive 
tend to be more peer-oriented, while children from homes with a com- 
bination of moderate support and control are more adult-oriented. High 
parent contact, especially with mothers, also tends to correlate with adult 
values in the children. We have noted before that parent-practices and 
parent association also have a good deal to do with the level of peer as- 
sociation achieved by the child. Here we must add that the contributions of 
parents and of peers to the child's adult or peer-orientation appear to be 
independent and additive, in the sense that each contributes important 
residual variances when the others are controlled. For example, among 
only children who have high associations with naughty gangs, those who 
come from homes with moderate discipline do much better than the others 
in holding out against peer deviance, as measured by this test. 

Next, a word about the influence of teachers and classroom atmospheres. 
Without going into details here, let me report that our findings for various 
sub-samples in England and the United States indicate that children in 
classes with strict, punitive teachers are much more likely to develop strong 
peer-orientation, while generally supportive teachers have classes which 
score high on adult-orientation. We have found, moreover, that within each 
culture, scores on the dilemmas test vary significantly as a function of 
classroom, which strongly suggests that each classroom generates its own 
atmosphere and pulls the children toward some common classroom norm. 
We can only guess that the teachers' style has a good deal to do with 
setting the tone of this classroom atmosphere. In effect, without really 
intending to, some teachers apparently drive their children into tight-knit, 
rebellious gangs, while others do not. To complicate matters further, we 
have also found that children's account of parent behavior also varies as 
a function of classroom: for example, children from naughty, gang-oriented 
classrooms report more spankings and scoldings at home. In effect, the 
parents’ behavior is also responsive to that of the child. 

Because of their relevance as possible intervening variables in these 
relationships, let me say a word here about our tentative findings with 
respect to the role of anxiety and guilt. In all three cultures, there is a 
fairly strong positive correlation between adult scores on the dilemmas test 
and the guilt response: the children who say they would resist peer pressure 
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toward deviance are in general the same children who report that they 
worry about it after engaging in some adult-disapproved behavior. On the 
other hand, in both English and American sub-samples, there are indi- 
cations that high adult scores on the dilemmas are associated with mode- 
rate ratings on anxiety, whether by teachers or peers. Children who are 
rated as either very high or very low on anxiety tend toward peer-orien- 
tation, but this relationship is not yet established as reliable. Our data 
further suggest that high punitiveness in the homes is associated with high 
anxiety and low guilt. It appears, moreover, that high permissive, low 
punishing homes also produce children who tend to be low on guilt and 
either very high or very low on anxiety. So, once again, in both English 
and American sub-samples, it appears to be the homes with moderate sup- 
port and moderate discipline who produce children with moderate levels of 
anxiety and high levels of guilt — the combination, as we have seen, which 
is associated with strong adult-orientations. Finally, in all three cultures, 
the evidence is quite clear that children who swarm in gangs and engage in 
extensive group misbehavior are lowest of all. 

What we have here, evidently, is an extensive network of interdepen- 
dencies and we can only speculate about possible directions of causation. 
We may theorize that the child from the overpunitive home is anxious 
because he is afraid or feels threatened or rejected, and low on guilt be- 
cause his punishments have served to expiate his sins. The child from the 
high permissive home can also smell out the narrow difference between 
indulgence and neglect, and may feel insecure for want of adequate sup- 
port or contro] — in fact, we theorize, he may seck to solve this problem by 
becoming a peer conformist, seeking in the gang the kind of support and 

„Structure he lacks at home. Evidence from some of our pilot studies in- 

dicates that, within the peer group, the children who are most ready to go 
along with the gang in every proposed naughtiness — the ultimate peer- 
conformist — are not leaders but followers, insecure both at home and in 
the gang. Perhaps they picture their surrender to peer pressure as the price 
they must pay for acceptance. In any event it appears that their peer 
association may function to reduce both their anxiety and their guilt. 


b. An experiment with American children 


The scores we have been using, thus far, to classify children as adult- 
oriented or peer-oriented are based, as I have noted, on a simple paper and 
pencil test. What assurance do we have that the children who claim they 
would hold out against peer pressures toward deviance would actually do 
so in a more realistic behavior situation? In fact, evidence from some of 
our pilot studies had led us to suspect that children who gave out ex- 
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tremely adult-oriented responses on these dilemmas might be a bit prissy 
and unstable, and in fact be less able to hold to their values under real 
pressure than children whose responses on these hypothetical situations 
took a more realistic, middle ground. 

In order to gain further information on this question, we carried out the 
following simple experiment, using as subjects 158 sixth grade children in 
six different classrooms in Ithaca, New York. As instruments we employed 
in each classroom three different twelve-item versions of the dilemmas 
test, which had been shown through careful pretesting to yield equivalent 
scores on all the same variables. In all six classrooms, as a first step, one of 
these three forms was now administered under what we called a base con- 
dition: The children were told, truthfully, that their responses would be 
held in strictest confidence and under no circumstances be shown either 
to parents and teachers or to other children. As a second step, after some 
intervening procedures, the children were given a second, different form 
of the dilemmas test: The children in three of the classrooms Were told 
that their answers would be charted, displayed and discussed at a forth- 
coming P.T.A. meeting in the presence of their parents and teachers. The 
children in the other three classes were told that their answers would be 
charted and brought back a few days hence to be displayed to all the 
children in the class, but not to parents or teachers. As a final step, again 
after some intervening procedures, a third form of the dilemmas test was 
presented, and this time the conditions were reversed among the two sets 
of classrooms, so that those who had answered the second form under the 
expectation that their answers would be seen by their parents, now ans- 
wered in the belief their answers would be seen by peers, and vice versa. 
The experimental design was so arranged that each of the three forms 
appeared an equal number of times under each of the three experimen 
conditions and in each phase of the experimental procedure. 

The purpose of this experiment was to provide a more realistic stimulus 
situation than that provided in our fictional dilemmas, representing under 
one condition pressure from adults, on the other pressure from peers; and 
to provide a sample of actual child behavior, as indexed by shift patterns 
from base scores under pressures from adults or from peers. We expected, 
of course, if our experimental treatment was effective, that the children 
would probably dress up their responses a bit — that is, move them toward 
the adult side — when told that their parents would see them; and move 
them downward — that is toward the direction of conformity to imputed or 
real peer-group norms — in response to the treat of exposure to their class- 
mates. But our principle interest was in seeing what kinds of children 
would respond to both types of pressure, or more to adult pressure, or 
more to peer pressure, or, in the case of genuinely autonomous children, 
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would hold steady to their base score pattern under both types of pressure. 

Since the results of this experiment have been reported in detail else- 
where (Bronfenbrenner, Devereux, Suci, and Rodgers, 1965), here I shall 
summarize only a few of the main findings. First, most generally, both 
boys and girls did respond as expected under the experimental conditions, 
going up under adult pressure, down under peer pressure; thus the experi- 
mental conditions did apparently work as intended. But of course not all 
children responded in the same way. Children who yielded to adult pressure 
by shifting their responses in the adult direction differed from those who 
did not respond in this way in that they tended to report high association 
with mother, high nurturance from both parents, and low punishment. In 
general, it appears that children from warm, supportive, permissive families 
are particularly responsive to adult pressure both for boys and for girls. 

Among those children who responded by moving up under adult pres- 
sure, some held steady under peer pressure while others moved down 
under peer pressure, the latter group representing what we might call 
general conformists or chameleons. Those who yielded to adults but held 
out against peers, the adult conformists, had generally low gang contacts 
and reported spending a good deal of time alone. In contrast, those who 
yielded to both types of pressure, while also coming from permissive homes 
with much parent association, also reported fairly high association with 
gangs of peers. These are the children, we assume, for whom the cross- 
pressures set up in our experiment had the greatest salience. However, the 
gangs with which these children associated were typically described as ‘good 
gangs’ which, in fact, engaged in very little mischief. 

Still a third pattern of response is represented by the children who held 
‘Steady under adult pressure but moved down under peer pressure — the 
peer-conformists. These children report very high association with gangs, 
often gangs with high misconduct rates, and low association with mother. 
Not a single one of the boys in this group came from homes characterized 
by high nurturance and moderate discipline. 

Finally, there were the children who resisted both types of pressure — the 
autonomous children — and held throughout to the pattern of responses 
made under the base condition. It is interesting to note that mean base 
scores for this group were somewhat lower than those of the other groups 
reported thus far. Like the general conformists who shifted in response to 
both types of pressure, the autonomous children, both boys and girls, 
report high association both with mother and with gangs of peers; they 
also come from high nurturance homes. However, it appears that the auto- 
nomous children, unlike the general conformists, are least likely to come 
from homes which are characterized by the permissive combination of high 
nurturance and low punishment, and most likely to come from homes with 
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high nurturance and moderate punishment. As noted above, children from 
homes with this particular combination of nurturance-moderate punishment 
were entirely absent among the peer conformist boys. While the autono- 
mous children report a good deal of peer misconduct in their gangs, in 
fact they appear to have no great attachment for their peer groups; on a 
question dealing with preferences for a free afternoon, the autonomous 
children rated spending time with peers especially low. 

There were, of course, several other ways in which the children could, 
and many did, respond to our experimental manipulations. Some children, 
for example, moved up under both conditions, and others moved down on 
both. While there is much of interest to be learned from these deviant 
patterns, we cannot afford the space to discuss them here. 

However, a few other kinds of findings are worth mentioning here. In 
connection with this experiment we had the children rate their teachers and 
their peers on the same variables used in rating their parents. We were 
curious to see which source of influence would make the best predictor of 
performance on the dilemmas. The most interesting finding from this 
analysis was that the teachers' behavior, as described by the children, made 
the best predictor of performance under base of peer conditions, while 
parent behavior made the best predictor under the adult conditions. 
Reported peer behavior achieved significant correlation only with the 
Scores obtained under the peer condition. The implication of this would 
appear to be that in the classroom and in the presence of their peers, as of 
course they were during the testing situation, children orient themselves in 
terms of the norms and expectations of their peers and teachers, and 
especially so when they believe that their answers would be seen by their 
classmates. Under this condition, in effect, each class moves toward its 
own classroom norm, and variance associated with different home back- 
grounds experts the least influence. Under the adult condition, however, 
children orient themselves more in terms of the norms and expectations of 
their individual parents: within-classroom variance reaches its maximum 
level, and parent practices provide the strongest correlations. 

Pursuing this lead, we took a special look at the base scores and 
shift patterns as a function of classroom atmospheres and group norms. 
By lucky chance, rather than design, it happened that three of the classes 
in this experiment were predominantly adult-oriented, in the sense of 
having had uniformly high base scores, while the other three were pre- 
dominantly peer-oriented, by the same criterion. We have some evidence 
which suggests that the basis for this differentiation is to be found in 
differences in teacher behavior rather than in the selection of the children 
originally assigned to these classes. Specifically teachers in the adult-oriented 
classes were described by their principals as more oriented toward in- 
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dividuality and creativity, and less toward book-learning and discipline 
than the teachers in the peer-oriented classes; and by their children, they 
were described as more supportive and less punitive. As if in confirmation 
of their base score performance, children in the peer-oriented classes 
reported far more time spent playing in gangs, and far more participation 
in peer-instigated misconduct. 

When we reanalyzed our data separately for these two sets of classes, 
some most interesting differences emerged. Most generally, it appeared that 
our experimental conditions achieved their maximum effect in the peer- 
oriented classes, and had relatively little effect in the adult-oriented classes. 
In particular, the peer-oriented classes had by far the greatest proportion 
of children who showed up in the experiment as general conformists: they 
went up under adult pressure, down under peer pressure. We interpret this 
as an indication that in the peer-oriented classrooms, the cross-pressures we 
attempted to create were more real and hence more salient. Responding 
with reference to their perception of classroom norms, children in these 
classes veered in the peer direction on their base scores, skewed their 
responses still further in this direction under threat of exposure to peers, 
but raised them much higher under threat of exposure to parents. Clearly, 
the norms of peers and parents, for these children, were perceived as being 
rather far apart, and their response patterns reflected their efforts to adjust 
to these conflicting norms. In the initially adult-oriented classes, however, 
our experimental pressures had relatively little valience, for the children 
apparently perceived the norms of their classmates and of their parents as 
being in basic agreement: so, in effect, very little in the way of adjustment 
was required in response to our experimental pressures. 

Curiously, while the means in these adult-oriented classes did not move 
in response to our experimental conditions, there was nevertheless a good 
deal of planless shifting about among the individual children under adult 
and peer pressure. The result of this was that while a clear majority of 
the children we have classed as general conformists or chameleons, those 
who moved as predicted under both conditions, were found in the peer- 
oriented classes, these same peer-oriented classes also contained an actual 
majority of the autonomous children as well! We can only speculate about 
the meaning of this finding. Perhaps it means that the experience of salient 
cross-pressures — not just in our experiment, but in the child's real en- 
vironment — is an essential element for the development of true autonomy. 
Children who live in the more homogeneous environment of the adult- 
oriented classes may have relatively little opportunity to test the mettle of 
their convictions. The peer-oriented classes provide ample opportunities to 
face up to such problems. As we have seen, many children in this situation 
'solve' the problem by becoming general conformists, taking on the color 
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and norms of whatever group is currently most salient. The children who 
have received ample nurturance and moderate discipline at home seem 
best equipped to stick to their values and principles under these conditions 
of salient cross-pressure. 


3. On the consequences for children of differences among the three 
cultural settings 


In view of the ways in which children are raised in England, in America 
and in Germany, how might children in these countries be expected to 
develop? And is there any evidence to support or refute such expectations? 

I approach these questions with some trepidation. We have just finished 
discussing one experiment based entirely upon differences among American 
children. Before that we devoted several pages to findings concerning the 
consequences for children of intracultural variations in socialization practices 
which have been replicated in all three cultures. Surely we cannot now 
turn around and begin to talk about the American child, or the English 
or German child. 

Clearly the “national character game is fraught with booby traps. Yet 
played with care, the game may yet be instructive. Never forgetting that 
any kind of cultural average masks extensive intra-cultural variability, and 
that even significantly different averages do not deny the essential facts of 
overlapping ranges.on all variables, we may yet go on to consider whether 
‘average’ differences in styles of child-rearing might relate to ‘average’ 
differences among children. Even small differences, if they appear, might 
yet have cumulative results of some consequence for the cultures con- 
cerned, Are Americans, as some have asked, rearing a generation of con- 
formists or organization men? Are Germans, as others have asserted, 
rearing yet another generation of *authoritarian personalities? And what 
will the Englishmen of the next generation be like? Scientifically, there is 
also the intriguing possibility that, when socialization practices appear in 
different combinations and levels, interaction effects will occur producing 
consequences for character that do not neatly replicate in other cultures. 


a. English children versus American children 


Before taking to the field we had pictured the 'average' English family, 
in contrast to that in America, as characterized by relatively low warmth 
and high control. We had expected that contacts with parents would be 
relatively low and with peers relatively high. Our findings with respect to 
average levels of nurturance and physical punishment in England, vis-a-vis 
America, generally confirm these expectations. Here we may add the ad- 
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ditional tentative finding, from two pilot studies, that children in England 
do indeed report a good deal less time spent with parents than do 
American children, and relatively a good deal more time with peers, 
especially in groups or gangs. The English children in this sample also 
reported far more time spent alone than either their American or German 
age mates. There was also the additional finding that British parents make 
little use of affective or guilt-invoking types of discipline, preferring such 
guilt-allaying techniques as spanking. 

What, then, of the ‘average’ British child? Our expectation, before be- 
ginning our field work, was that he would be far more peer-oriented than 
the American child. We expected, moreover, that this orientation would be 
relatively stable and guilt free, that children in England would take their 
peer-group loyalities and codes quite seriously, and be strongly resistant to 
adult authority. More specifically, we pictured the English child as sub- 
mitting to adult-imposed punishments with a stiff upper lip, but resolving 
at the same time not to modify his behavior or values, and not to ‘identify’ 
affectively with adults or their values. Such, at least, was our impression 
from casual observation and from many dozens of English biographies and 
novels. 

Tentative findings from two different English-American pilot study 
samples gencrally confirm these impressions. In both samples, English 
children were far more peer-oriented, on two different versions of the 
dilemmas test, than their American peers. Specifically, while American 
children seemed far more inclined to resist peer pressure toward deviance, 
English children reported themselves quite ready to go along with the 
crowd, whatever they were up to. On the other hand, English appeared 
to be much more ready than American children to resist adult intrusions 
into either peer affairs or their personal autonomous affairs. For example, 
when caught in some misconduct, they were less willing under pressure 
from adult authority, to tell on their friends who were in on it with them. 
One finding, tending perhaps in the opposite direction, was that English 
children seemed better able than American children, to stick to a good 
book, hobby or homework project in the face of peer pressure to come out 
and join the fun. Could it be that the need for affiliation, rooted in anxiety, 
is more salient for American children? Our impression is that English 
children are relatively low on both anxiety and guilt, but our data on this 
have not yet been analyzed. 


b. American children in cross-cultural perspective 


Consider next our expectations for America. Before undertaking the present 
survey, we had pictured the American family as high on warmth and 
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parent-child contact, high on pressure toward achievement and indepen- 
dence, but as low on control. We thought of American parents as using 
relatively little physical punishment, preferring more subtle psychological 
methods of control, such as threatened withdrawal of love. We had also 
expected that American children would have ample opportunities to spend 
time with peers. Based on these assumptions, our expectations concerning 
the ‘average’ American child ran in two directions. On the one hand, it 
seemed that the American style of child rearing, with its stress on love and 
freedom, should provide ample early experience with independence and 
autonomous self-direction. Correspondingly, we thought that the American 
child might develop fairly strong parental identifications, and a reasonably 
strong super ego. In any event, because he is treated less as a child and 
more as a valued, reasoning human being, the American child should show 
earlier signs of maturity than his peers either in England or Germany. 
Certainly we had the impression, for example, that American children in 
their early teens were much more experienced, sophisticated, and relaxed 
in handling their relations with adults and members of the opposite sex. 
But on the other hand we had some serious misgivings about all this. 
We were aware that visitors from both England and Germany see the 
American child as something of an undisciplined brat. We wondered 
whether American families had perhaps carried their permissiveness philo- 
sophy too far. We speculated that the undisciplined child is basically also 
an insecure child, despite parental protestations cf love; that love-oriented 
guidance techniques are sources of anxiety and pervasive guilt feelings, and 
that parental identifications might carry a heavy load of ambivalence. We 
wondered whether the American child, in his anxious state, might also be 
pecularly high on need-affiliation and attempt to lose himself in peer group 
activities, becoming perhaps some kind of general conformist. We were 
puzzled with the observation that, in spite of the perhaps specious apparent 
maturity of the American teen-ager vis-a-vis his age mates abroad, American 
university students seemed in many ways less mature than those in Ger- 
many, where controls by a dean of women are considered wholly un- 
necessary. Could it be, we wondered, that the more prolonged period of 
family discipline and support provided in Germany, while delaying in- 
dependence during adolescence, nevertheless produces adults who are more 
mature and autonomous? Could it be, as some observers have argued, that | 
American character has become fixated at a permanently adolescent level? 
Evidence on these matters from our present survey is far from con- 
clusive, and there were a few surprises. Certainly, in contrast with the 
English sample, American families are indeed relatively high on support 
and low on control. On the other hand, in this 1965 sample, American 
boys report almost as much physical punishment as German boys, and 
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American girls were apparently spanked a good deal more than German 
girls. And the German family uses a great deal more of love-oriented, 
affective punishments. These findings came as something of a surprise, 
because in American samples taken in earlier years levels of physical 
punishment were much lower. It might be that our present sample is some- 
what differently constituted; but another intriguing possibility is that the 
phase of excessive permissiveness which characterized American child 
rearing in pre-sputnik years is now on the wane, and tighter discipline, 
including spanking is now on the way back. 

Regarding child behavior, we have already seen that, vis-a-vis English 
children, American children are definitely more adult-oriented, apparently 
hold out a bit more against peer pressures but yield more readily to adult 
pressures. Yet, in the experiment described earlier, less than one-fifth of 
the children were classed as truly autonomous, in the sense that they re- 
sisted both types of experimental pressures. Those who did, as we have 
seen, tended to come from high nurturance, moderate discipline homes, 
while the general conformists came from the more permissive homes. If . 
America is moving toward a moderate, middle range on most child-rearing 
variables, as our present survey suggests, perhaps we will have less com- 
pulsive affiliation and conformity in the on-coming generation. Perhaps also 
American children will learn to stick to task-oriented activities even when 
it means giving up opportunities for fun with the crowd. In the present 
survey, as we have seen, the English children appear to have a definite 
edge on their American peers in this respect. 


c. Children in Germany 


Finally, what of the consequences for children of the German system of 
child rearing? In spite of numerous accounts of the autocratic-patriarchal 
family system in pre-war Germany, it is doubtful, according to Lowie 
(1954), that the German family was ever really much more patriarchal 
than that of France, England or Switzerland. In any event, there seems to 
be abundant evidence of rapid change in the post-war German family, in 
the direction of a more egalitarian model. As noted earlier, our pre-survey 
expectations for the German family were that it would be high on both 
warmth and control, and that there would be relatively high contact 
between parents and children, and relatively low contact with peers, es- 
pecially with gangs of peers. We had expected German parents to be 
relatively high on physical punishment, though not so high as England, 
and low on expressive rejection. As we have seen, the findings of the 
present survey seem generally to support these expectations regarding 
parent behavior. We were, however, a little surprised at the high level of 
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affective punishment reported for German parents, although it does make 
sense that this method of discipline m go hand in hand with high 
nurturance. ; 

Our expectations for German children, on the basis of these assumed 
family characteristics, were that, in contrast to American children, they 
would be much better disciplined at least in the sense of obedience to 
adult authority, and that, in contrast to English children at least, they 
would be much more adult-oriented. We expected that, in our dilemmas 
situations, they would yield most readily to adult pressures and authority, 
and perhaps hold out a bit better against peer-instigated deviance. But 
about the latter, we were not so sure. For it seemed to us that, the more 
and the longer children are disciplined by tight parental or teacher controls 
and punishment, the longer deferred will be the development of internalized 
self-controls. It seemed to us that, relative to American children, the adult 
orientations of German children might be a bit precarious, depending more 
upon the presence of authority symbols or the fear of being caught and 
punished. However, the extensive use of affective punishment by German 
parents might also be expected to produce fairly high, perhaps controlling 
levels of guilt. 

What, then, of the evidence concerning the behavior of German children? 
Unfortunately in our big 1960 survey, child behavior was assessed only by 
means of teacher ratings and sociometrics, useful enough for studying 
intra-cultural relationships but not very helpful for evaluating cross-cultural 
differences. At that time, moreover, we were not yet interested in the role 
of peer-groups and teachers. Hence at present our only relevant data 
comes from a small sample picked up on a revisit to Germany in 1964. 

From this sample came a few surprises. The children in this group 
reported much less parent contact than those in America, though a bit 
more than the English children; and almost as much peer contact as 
English children. In apparent support of this is the additional finding that 
German households, like English households but very much unlike those 
in America, do not welcome swarms of their childrens’ friends in their 
homes; the house must be kept neat and quiet, and when friends come, 
the children are chased off to play somewhere else. In contrast Americans 
allow their livingrooms to become playrooms, but there is usually a parent 
watching. More in line with our expectations was the finding that averaged 
Scores of German children skewed toward the adult side, much more so 
than those of English children, though a bit less so than American children. 
However, German children sided more with their English peers in refusing 
to inform on peers when pressed by adults to do so. When on the carpet, 
American children tell all, even if it means trouble for themselves and 


their friends. 
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We have reason to believe, however, that these averages, even more than 
most others, may be seriously misleading. For reasons noted above, we felt 
that these adult orientations of German children might be pecularly un- 
stable, resting not so much on strongly-held internalized values and con- 
trols, as upon their response to authority symbols and expectation of 
punishment. 


d. An experiment with German children 


In order to test this hunch I carried out the following simple experiment 
during a revisit to Germany during the Spring of 1964. The subjects con- 
sisted of 118 children in their sixth school year, in four different school 
classes, two in a Volksschule and two in a Gymnasium in the vicinity of 
Frankfurt am Main. The principle instrument employed was a German 
version of the dilemmas test, matching as closely as possible the ones we 
had employed in England and America. The test was administered in all 
classrooms by a 17-year-old school boy, presumably not an authority 
figure for the children. The children in all classes were told, truthfully, 
that their answers would not be seen by parents, teachers or peers; in fact 
the whole test was taken anonymously. The only experimentally introduced 
manipulation consisted in having the classroom teacher present in the room 
during the testing procedure in one classroom in each school, absent during 
the testing of the other class. The present teachers were instructed not to 
circulate about but to remain at their desks marking papers, and to say 
nothing. However one teacher could not resist calling for ‘quiet? when 
things got a little noisy. 

What of our expectations for this experiment? Basically, we reasoned, 
children who have experienced a good deal of authority and punishment at 
home and school will depend for their control less upon internalized stan- 
dards than upon externalized contexts and symbols. For such children, the 
teacher will appear as a guilt-provoking authority symbol, radiating as it 
were a kind of negative charisma. Responding to our dilemmas problems in 
the presence of their regular teacher, such children, we expected, would 
skew their answers on the 'resistence to temptation' items strongly toward 
the adult-approved side of the scale. On the other hand, the same kinds of 
children responding in a teacher-absent context, should relax their controls 
more completely and skew their answers toward the peer side. For children 
who have been reared in a less authoritarian way, the presence or absence 
of the teacher should make relatively less difference or none whatever 
in response patterns. For example, at the time this experiment was done, 
we would have predicted that this sort of experimental variation would 
have had little or no effect for American children, for whom the teacher 
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is not an authority figure. But of that more later. For the time being, what 
we need is a first summary of the German findings. 

For German children, however, we did expect that this experimental 
variation would make a significant difference. To this general prediction, 
we added three more specific hypotheses, all based on the same line of 
theorizing. First, since boys in Germany are brought up in a much more 
authoritarian fashion than girls, we predicted that the difference for boys 
in the teacher-present versus teacher-absent situations should be greater 
than that for girls. Second, we predicted that this difference should be 
greater for children in the Volksschule than for their age mates in the 
Gymnasium, and for essentially the same reason. In the Volksschule the 
sixth graders are big children in a little children’s school, are still treated like 
little children and subjected to many arbitrary and authoritarian regulations, 
marching quietly through the corridors to class etc. In the Gymnasium, 
the sixth graders are young children in a big child’s school; while there is 
a good deal more academic pressure, there is much less arbitrary discipline, 
noise levels are higher, children are encouraged to speak their thoughts, 
etc. (Incidentally, although it was not an experimental hypothesis, we also 
expected that the Gymnasium children would receive lower ‘naughtier’ 
Means on their dilemmas responses; we reasoned that their relatively 
greater freedom and maturity should place them, like their teen-aged 
schoolmates, a further step away from the controls of the family and to- 
ward the seductive hold of the peer group and its values.) Third, we 
hypothesized that children who spent relatively more time with gangs of 
peers should vary more in their teacher-present versus teacher-absent res- 
ponses than children who spent relatively little time with gangs. We 
reasoned that these children, like the chameleons of the Ithaca experiment 
would be more vulnerable to salient cross pressures between peer and adult 
values. 

The principal results of this German experiment are presented in table 4. 
All of the differences lie in the direction of our hypotheses, and those for 
the first two appear to support our reasoning fairly dramatically. To con- 
clude my discussion of this experiment, let me add a word about the 
operation of guilt as our hypothesized intervening variable. In table 5 
are the mean guilt responses shown by the children in relevant sub groups. 
As expected, the guilt responses of children completing he test with the 
teacher-present were uniformly higher than those of children in the teacher- 
absent situation. We should also observe that the children who have fre- 
quent association with gangs of peers show consistently less guilt than those 
who do not, and also that boys show consistently less guilt than girls. 
Quite evidently the German teacher is a guilt-instigating symbol. We were 
able to show, in a separate analysis, that within each classroom, adult- 
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oriented responses in the dilemmas correlated strongly with individual guilt 
responses. The means for the teacher-present classes skewed so sharply to 
the adult side, we argue, because the teacher aroused high levels of guilt 
in many of the children. 


TABLE 4. Means of German children on dilemmas test, taken with teacher 
present or absent: high score means holds to internalized adult value 
against peer pressure. 


Teacher Teacher Difference Total 
present absent mean 
By sex of child 
Boys 4.17 (41) 3.40 (35) T 3.79 (76) 
Girls 3.92 (18) 3.74 (24) 18 3.83 (42) 
Total mean 4.04 (59) 3.57 (59) 47 3.81 (118) 
By type of school 
Volksschule 4.52 (26) 3.79 (26) 44 4.16 (52) 
Gymnasium 3.57 (33) 3.35 (33) 22 3.46 (66) 
By frequency of association 
with gang of peers 
High frequency 3.95 (31) 3.41 (29) .54 3.69 (60) 
Low frequency 4,14 (28) 3.72 (29) 42 3.93 (57) 


TABLE 5. Mean level of guilt response of German children during dilemmas 
test, taken with teacher present or teacher absent, by sex of child and 
frequency of gang association. 


Boys Girls 
Frequency of Teacher Teacher Differ- Teacher Teacher — Differ- 
association with present absent ence present absent ence 
gang of peers 
High association 
with gang 2.84 (24) 157 (17) 127 2.83 (7) 2.21 (12) .62 
Low association 
with gang 321 (17) 2.83 (18) 38 3.43 (11) 2.67 (11)  .76 


Total mean 3.02 (41) 2.20 (35) 82 3.63 (18) 2.94 (23) .69 


When I discussed these results with colleagues in Germany, they naturally 
asked: but Which set of responses is ‘right’, those taken in the teacher- 
present or in the teacher-absent situation? Depending on which test score 
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you choose, the German child is either strongly adult-oriented or mildly 
peer-oriented. I'm afraid the only ‘right answer here is that both are ‘right’. 
Perhaps that is how many German children really are: very well behaved in 
authority-bounded situations, but lacking sufficient internalized controls 
to manage in the absence of authority. Indeed, many of the German 
teachers with whom I talked shared this notion, observing that discipline 
in German classrooms, excellent when the teacher is present, falls sadly 
apart when he leaves. American children, they argue, behave rather badly 
all the time, and it doesn't make the slightest difference whether the 
teacher is present or not. In any event, even if this be true, it appears that 
German children get over it eventually, and when they come to the univer- 
sity somehow manage their affairs without the supervision of student deans 
and conduct rules. American college students, it appears, are not yet to be 
trusted with this awesome responsibility. But in Germany, we may add, it 
is only the Gymnasium graduates, a small elite minority, who come to the 
university at all. 

By way of conclusion, let me add one rather sobering footnote. We have 
been talking about possible differences in 'national character, at least as 
evidence in samples of 12-year-old children. As I noted before, at the time 
I carried out the German experiment I hazarded the guess that for Ame- 
rican children there would be no differences associated with teacher- 
presence or absence. Several months later, while negotiating to do some 
testing in a sample of American parochial schools, I mentioned to the 
director that, since it was a group test, we could handle several classes at 
once — providing of course that there would be no discipline problems. 
‘Professor Devereux', he said, ‘you won't have any discipline problems in 
the parochial schools. If anything happens, we will just have a sister come 
and stand in the door for a moment. Incidentally, we now know that the 
parental treatment received by American parochial school children differs 
from that of public school children in much the same way that the German 
family differs from the American family generally: parochial school 
children report relatively more nurturance, physical punishment, parental 
power and protection. i 

In my opinion, we will probably make progress a little faster by talking 
more about the uniformities in the relationships among variables, and less 
about possible differences in ‘national character’. The evidence from our 
research strongly supports the view that the same set of variables may be 
used to account for intra-cultural variability in all three cultural settings. 
Essentially the same influences which make some children in one culture 
more responsible, or more adult-oriented, or more autonomous have these 
same consequences for children in the other cultures as well, wherever the 
same combination of influences are encountered. If there are certain modal 
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differences in the ‘average child’ from one culture to another, it can only 
mean that particular combinations of socialization influences occur more 
frequently in one culture than another. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Linguistic socialization: 
Japan and the United States * 


JOHN L. FISCHER 


This is an examination of some data on what may be called the "linguistic 
socialization’ of children in Japan and the United States. It is primarily an 
attempt to understand certain data obtained during a study of Japanese 
urban middle class schoolchildren in the city of Fukuoka during the years 
1961—62. This earlier study concentrated on the effect of family compo- 
sition on children's personality development within the Japanese sample. 
The present paper, however, will use a more anthropological approach, and 
will compare certain features of linguistic socialization of the two cultures 
as wholes, and not discuss much the variation within the cultures, which is 
no doubt important and substantial. The principal aims will be first, to 
clarify the concept of "linguistic socialization’, second, to present some data 
suggesting differences in linguistic socialization in the two cultures, and 
finally, to suggest some cultural differences in family structure and social 
structure which may help in some way to explain these differences in 
linguistic socialization. 


I. THE NATURE OF LINGUISTIC SOCIALIZATION 


‘Linguistic socialization’ may be distinguished from simple ‘language lear- 
ning’. By linguistic socialization is meant here the learning of the use of 
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language in such a way as to maintain and appropriately and progressively 
change one's position as a member of a society. That is, a linguistically 
socialized person speaks in such a way that other members of the society 
can identify something of his position in the society from the way he talks, 
and in such a way that he is able to influence his associates by speech 
much more effectively than someone who is not linguistically socialized. 

Linguistic socialization involves language learning and begins at the 
same time as language learning, but is not identical with the concept of 
language learning, at least in emphasis. One can imagine a person who has 
learned a language fluently, but is poorly socialized linguistically: such a 
person might be a pathological liar who insulted people at random and 
paid very little attention to what others said. His speech, however, might 
not be defective from the point of view of a descriptive linguist; he might 
by virtue of his fluency even make a good linguistic informant, having a 
large vocabulary, clear pronunciation, and producing varied sentences 
exhibiting much of the grammar in a relatively short discourse. 

Of course, such a person might not be very well socialized in other 
respects as well; it is unlikely that the defective socialization would be 
restricted to his speech alone, and the total process of his socialization 
would no doubt be of interest. However, for analytical purposes it may 
be useful to concentrate on the linguistic aspects of socialization, since 
language is probably the most important single instrument of human 
socialization, and since linguistic differences are intimately connected with 
cultural differences in socialization and in adult behavior. 

The first stage of linguistic socialization is identical with the first stage 
of learning one's first language: the infant must discover that it is possible 
to have communication of ideas or information through words, i.e., through 
arbitrary configurations of phonetic shape, the meaning of which he must 
either infer from the context of their use (initially this is the only way to 
obtain verbal meaning) or must be told. Typically the infant first learns the 
meaning of a few words used by his caretakers and then soon begins to 
reproduce some of these himself. This first stage is a universal feature of 
linguistic socialization since human language could not exist without it, but 
even in this basic step there is room for some cultural and individual 
variation. To demonstrate this point, it may be helpful to shift to some 
ethnographic examples from the comparison of linguistic socialization in 
Japan and the United States. 


Jl. LINGUISTIC SOCIALIZATION IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 


The cultures of the two countries show a number of differences in linguistic 
socialization from the earliest stages of life. First of all, as Caudill and 
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Weinstein show in their chapter prepared for this seminar, there appear to 
be cultural differences in the amount of talking to which the caretakers 
expose the child. In Japan as compared to the United States, it seems that 
they find that the Japanese mothers are more likely to be in the same room 
with the child but are likely nevertheless to talk to the child less. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, they provide less of a model of speech to the child. 
Moreover, fhese investigators believe that the Japanese mothers tend to 
emphasize nonverbal communication with the child: they may be more 
attentive in anticipating the child's wants before it is moved to extreme 
vocal complaint, and perhaps may make more effort to calm the child by 
physical contact of various sorts. Caudill and Weinstein cite a Japanese 
study indicating that Japanese children, possibly as a result of less pressure 
for early speech, learn to speak somewhat later than American children as 
described by Gesell (See Caudill and Weinstein, p. 61). While at this point 
we cannot conclusively rule out the possibility of hereditary radical dif- 
ferences in maturational schedule as a factor delaying speech in Japanese 
children, we should also consider the likelihood that at least some of the 
differences is to be explained by the Japanese mothers being more quiet 
than American mothers, and thus providing less of a model to speak and 
less stimulus to speak. This in turn can plausibly be related to some cultural 
differences in family life as discussed later. Or, to put this point in another 
way, one part of linguistic socialization, as Dell Hymes has said some- 
where, is learning when not to speak as well as when to speak. The data 
mentioned suggest that in comparing Japan with the United States, there 
are relatively more occasions to learn not to speak in Japan. 

Interviews with mothers conducted in our study of Fukuoka school 
children suggest to me that Japanese mothers are in general relatively more 
favorably disposed toward the simplified forms of words termed 'baby 
talk’. While there is much individual variation it is my impression that the 
Japanese mothers show more interest in attributing meaning to deviant 
forms of words spoken by their children, are more likely to use these 
forms themselves, and are more likely to continue the use and permit the 
child to continue the use of them for a longer period than American 
mothers, A number of mothers gave reasons in favor of use of baby talk 
by both baby and parents: the baby words are easier to pronounce for the 
child, and the child cannot understand the adult words as well; also ‘the 
adults in the family used these words because they were cute' and one 
mother said she ‘wanted to use the same words as the children used’. 
These last two reasons perhaps suggest a tendency of the Japanese mother 
to identify with her small child through baby talk. 

Several mothers said that they had read in child care books or been told 
by an elder child's kindergarten teacher that it was bad to use baby talk, 
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but even those who said that they did not use it gave examples of baby 
talk which they had ‘exceptionally’ used. One mother said she wished she 
‘could have stopped baby talk decisively like a modern mother, and 
seemed to feel that her son's moderate lack of fluency in speech was due 
to too much baby talk. No doubt the advice of experts against baby talk in 
American culture has become intensified in recent times as it has in Japan, 
but it is my impression that there is a stronger and more lasting popular 
concern about baby talk in American culture than in Japanese culture. 

In spite of the evidence noted above for the apparent delay of speech 
development in Japanese children as compared with Americans, it is in- 
teresting that out of thirty five Fukuoka mothers asked when their children 
began to speak, 12 of the 24 who could give a specific answer said their 
children first began to speak at the age of 8 months or less, which does 
not sound especially slow. Our data on this point are of no great value, 
since most of the children concerned were of school age, and the mothers 
no longer remembered the details of first speech very precisely, nor did we 
ask in detail. However, these answers suggest to me that the mothers were 
rather tolerant of what they would accept as 'first speech'. We also asked 
the mothers what the babies had said as their first word and most of them 
said ‘mmamma’, meaning ‘food’ or ‘something to eat’. (Some of these same 
babies later said *nama' meaning 'mother', by the way, making thereby a 
distinction between double and single consonants, at least to the satisfaction 
of their mothers. One of the mothers claimed that each of her three 
children had pronounced the word okaachan, meaning ‘mother’ or ‘mom- 
my', at 8 months, but I do not trust her memory on this.) It is hard to 
know whether to count a single sound sequence mmamma as a word or 
as something nearer to a cry at the age of 8 months although we might 
be excited if a chimpanzee said it. But to call it a word rather than a cry 
suggests that the Japanese mothers, if not talking as much to their babies as 
American mothers, are at least listening to them well and trying to find 
meaning in their noises. It is interesting that they interpret the sound as 
‘food’ rather than, as the American mothers would be more likely to, as 
‘mother’. 

No culture can completely avoid baby talk, of course. If the parents 
refuse to speak it themselves as a matter of principle, they can be sure that 
most babies will use it to some extent in their first efforts to speak, and the 
parents are likely to award this some sort of recognition. But the Japanese 
mothers as a group seem to allow relatively longer use of baby talk and 
related kinds of children's talk than American mothers. From the viewpoint 
of linguistic socialization, this means that the mothers allow the children to 
use language to signify the continuation of their status as children, and do 
not as rapidly encourage them to assume or practice the roles of adults. 
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The relative prolongation of infantile forms of speech in Japan can be 
seen in the terms used to refer to self and addressee (See Fischer, 1964). 
Apparently in all languages use of personal pronouns is delayed and 
initially names, nouns, and kin terms are used instead by both the infant 
and his parents. Thus an American mother may say to her baby something 
like ‘Mommy doesn't like’ to discourage the baby from doing something, 
and the baby itself may ask ‘Mommy like?’ in requesting permission, or 
‘Give Baby’, in asking something it wants. In American children usage such 
as this is quickly replaced by both parent and child so that the first and 
second person pronouns are typically used as in adulthood well before the 
child goes to school. However, in Japan it is unusual for a child to use a 
second person pronoun to his parents, and the parents likewise usually refer 
to themselves to school age children by some Japanese equivalent of 
‘Daddy’ and ‘Mommy’ rather than by first person pronoun, although some 
parents use a first person pronoun to older children. Conversely, most 
parents do not use a second person pronoun in speaking to their children, 
but simply use the child's name in some form. This is occasionally done 
with elementary school children by some American parents, especially 
mothers, e.g., ‘Did Johnny have a good day at school today?’, but even 
then the usage would probably only be an occasional alternate at the 
beginning of a conversation. However, with most Japanese parents this is 
the usual way of speech, although we must note that there are some, 
especially fathers, who use second person pronouns with their children. 
Many Japanese children, likewise, in talking with their parents and older 
siblings do not use a first person pronoun but refer to themselves by their 
personal name or some variant of it. This usage is generally stopped by 
adulthood, but can continue through adolescence, especially in girls. Some 
boys, incidentally, do use the male first person pronoun boku to refer to 
themselves from a very early age, but this can hardly be spoken of as 
a genuine pronominal usage in its early stages, since they learn this from the 
fact that everyone else in the families of such children calls them boku, 
for instructional purposes, so to speak. In other words, the first person 
pronoun boku becomes within the family something like a name for the 
boy. To give an example in English translation, a mother might say to her 
son, ‘Does ‘I’ want some more rice?’ referring to the boy: Thus, this 
seeming early use of a first person pronoun turns out to be not the ex- 
ception it may appear to be. ] 

In so far as genuine pronouns are used within the family, they are 
adopted as the children get older. The main point is that the pronouns are 
often adopted much later in speech within the Japanese family than within 
the American family, and the older members of the Japanese family are 
content to let the child continue the ‘earlier usage even after they know 
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that the child has mastered the intellectual nature of pronouns. This appears 
to be another instance where the Japanese permit developmentally early 
ways of speaking to be continued longer than the Americans, as we have 
evidenced already above. 

We may note in passing that there may be also linguistic reasons for this 
use of personal names and kin terms in place of personal pronouns. Some 
grammarians have argued that the Japanese language does not have per- 
sonal pronouns, and that what are usually called pronouns are really 
nouns. Historically in fact, some of them were nouns or even are nouns 
in certain contexts today. This is not the place to go into a technical 
linguistic discussion, but I would simply state that the Japanese language 
does have personal pronouns in the sense of words which can stand for 
speaker, addressee, and other person, and the referents of which shift ac- 
cording to the speaker. If this is taken as the essence of a pronoun, then 
the fact that these words are morphologically indistinguishable from nouns 
is irrelevant. And in the discussion of children's use of pronouns as a 
developmental problem it is more the shift in reference than the morpho- 
logical peculiarities, if any, which makes pronouns difficult for children 
to learn to use. 

The pronunciation of certain pronouns and terms of address in later 
childhood and even adulthood shows what may be regarded as stylized 
traces of childish mispronunciation. The phoneme /s/ is regarded as dif- 
ficult for infants to pronounce in Japanese, as in a number of other lan- 
guages. In children's pronunciation it is often merged with and represented 
by the phoneme /c/, represented in the familiar Hephurn orthography as 
ch. Thus it has become a stereotyped feature of an infantile speech style 
to pronounce the honorific suffix -san as -chan. A moderately proper 
polite form of address for one's father would be o-too-san, but it is eX- 
pected that small children will say rather o-too-chan, and most parents 
generally start teaching their children the suffix in the form of -chan 
rather than -san. Once learned, the children tend to keep on using the 
same form, even when they are clearly able to distinguish between s and 
ch in other words, and even after they have begun to use -san in other 
contexts with other people's names and titles. However, as the children 
grow older, some parents eventually decide that both they and the children 
should shift from -chan to -san for the names and kin titles used within 
the family as well. The age at which the children are expected to make 
this shift varies, and some families reportedly let their children grow to 
adulthood without insisting on the shift. In some families it is the children 
rather than the parents who initiate the shift. Where there is a difference 
between the parents it is usually the mother who is the slower in making 
the shift. With older children, there appears to be a tendency for the shift 
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to take place more rapidly for parent of the same sex than with parent of 
opposite sex. 

The tendency of the mother to hold on to the infantile forms longer 
than the father may have in part the simple explanation that since she is 
with the child much more she overlearns the infantile forms much more 
thoroughly than the father; they seem more natural to her, and even when 
she thinks they should be changed she finds it hard to do so. However, 
social factors probably also contribute to this difference, as discussed in a 
later part of the paper. 

The fact that the children sometimes initiate the change from -chan to 
-san points to the importance of what might be called ‘self-socialization’, 
i.e., the child does not necessarily always wait until an adult authority tells 
him to change his ways and become more adult; to a certain extent at 
certain points in life it may become apparent that there are advantages to 
growing up, and to announcing that one has grown up to one's parents. 
In some families the child may come to seek actively these signs of growing 
up. At the same time this shift has its cost to the child in that he is 
renouncing some of his claim to dependency on his parents. 

Up to this point in the paper the case has been made that Japanese 
families are more lenient than American ones in indulging infantilisms in 
speech and in permitting a slower development of speech. However, this 
should not be taken to imply that adult speech in Japan is necessarily 
simpler or more infantile than adult American English. Indeed, a good case 
can be made for the opposite point, that the language of adult Japanese is 
socially much more complex than that of adult Americans. As is well 
known, respect language and honorific forms are especially highly deve- 
loped in Japanese. To a certain extent children learn this in the family 
when outside visitors come. But perhaps what they are more likely to learn 
in the home is not so much the details of polite speech and behavior in all 
possible situations as to learn the general principle that one must be careful 
and polite with strangers, observe them carefully for signs of possible 
pleasure or displeasure, and not say too much at first for fear of offending 
them. With this general attitude established, the children are prepared at 
the proper time to pick up the special respect and other terms as well as 
the nonverbal behavior appropriate to a wide variety of situations in 
Japanese adult society. In other words, not only is Japanese linguistic 
socialization more indulgent of infantilisms in speech at an early age within 
the family, but, so to speak, in compensation it is more demanding with 
respect to adult speech outside the family (and the intimate peer group). 
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II. FAMILY STRUCTURE, VALUES, AND LINGUISTIC SOCIALIZATION 


The preceding section has outlined some respects in which children are 
taught to use language differently as a social instrument in Japan and the 
United States. I now want to suggest some ways in which the linguistic 
socialization of the two cultures is adaptive in view of the structure of the 
family and other social groups in the two societies, and the values as- 
sociated with these differences in social structure. 

One difference between Japanese and American families which is in- 
volved with linguistic socialization is the relative emphasis on seniority and 
order of personal precedence in the Japanese family as compared with the 
American family. In general, it seems that Japanese gain a feeling of 
security in a situation in which the relative rank of all members of a group 
is precisely established, each one being different from every other, while 
Americans gain a feeling of security in situations in which the difference 
in rank are minimized and everyone is ‘on equal terms’. In the matter of 
order of birth of siblings, for instance, the position of the first born was 
traditionally much more important than in the United States, and still 
retains considerable importance even in many urban Japanese families. And 
while in general the distinctions made by the Japanese kinship terminology 
are surprisingly similar to those made by English and European languages, 
one important difference is in sibling terms: the native Japanese termino- 
logy has no simple term for ‘brother’ or ‘sister’ but must always distinguish 
between ‘older brother’ and 'younger brother’, ‘older sister’ and 'younger 
sister” (ani and otooto, ane and imooto). Even with twins Japanese know 
which is the older and which the younger. 

With relations between spouses, likewise, the Japanese ideal has tended 
until recently to be that the husband is definitely senior to his wife, while 
the ideal of equality of spouses has been more emphasized in the United 
States, although counter-trends can be cited in both countries. But even 
today, many Americans would think that some of the common practices of 
'emancipated' Japanese wives show undue deference to their husbands, 
e.g., when the wife stays up to the early hours of the morning waiting for 
her husband to return from a party with his business colleagues in order to 
offer him some sort of tea or snack on his return. 

Because of the greater importance of hierarchical order within the 
Japanese family, it would seem likely that the status gain of a woman on 
giving birth to children would be greater than among Americans. Once à 
child is born she is a step above the bottom of the family hierarchy. The 
American woman, being more nearly the equal of her husband and with 
more egalitarian values to start with, should have less interest in the 
subordination of her children as a support for her own position. The 
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Japanese wife and mother, I suspect, gets more of a sense of self-worth out 
of her maternal activities than the American mother does. These seem to 
me to be the social factors which help account for the tendency of some 
Japanese mothers, noted earlier, to be the most resistant member of the 
family to the adoption of more adult forms of speech by their children. 

It would be wrong to infer from the example given of the wife's 
deference to her husband that hierarchy in the Japanese family is solely 
a matter of the persons lower in the hierarchy serving the interests of 
those higher up. As in stable hierarchical societies generally, the seniors 
possess considerable responsibilities for their juniors, and the emphasis on 
the help and protection which the seniors give the juniors in the normal 
family counterbalance the deference and service which the juniors are ex- 
pected to give the seniors. Also, the difference between two members who 
are close in the hierarchy, as between husband and wife or two adjacent 
siblings separated by a small age gap, is not necessarily very great in Japan. 
Compared with behavior outside the family, considerable informality and 
freedom of expression prevails within the average family. But it is probably 
fair to say that there is still much more awareness of hierarchy in the 
Japanese family and feeling of security in hierarchy than in the American 
family. 

Both Japan and the United States have been regarded as ‘child-centered” 
cultures, as compared with some European countries such as France, 
England, etc. In both societies it may be said that typical parents show 
much interest in their children and tolerate behavior which parents in some 
Other cultures would suppress. However, the hierarchical emphasis of the 
Japanese culture and the egalitarian emphasis of the American culture 
makes a difference in the kind of child-centeredness of the two cultures. In 
both cultures we may say that the parents tend to identify with their 
children, but for different reasons, or with different emphases. In Japanese 
culture the basic distinction between adult and child is maintained more 
strictly than in the United States. The parent, so to speak, condescends to 
enter the child's world as a kind of regressive form of relaxation. In its 
extreme form this amounts, as some Japanese have complained, to treating 
the child as a 'toy', as something to amuse its parents in idle moments after 
they have finished the serious work of the day. One of the mothers in our 
Fukuoka study, in fact, criticized the use of baby talk in these terms, and 
said that she tried to avoid it because she did not want to make her 
children ‘toys’. While such an attitude is child-centered in one sense, it 
does not amount to treating the child as an equal member of the family, 
since the parent can at a moment's notice return to the level of adult life, 
leaving the child behind. There is little parental push for precocity here: 
rather the opposite, an indulgence of dependency. 
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In the American form of child-centeredness, the child is seen more as a 
substitute achiever in place of his parents. The parents take the attitude 
that the children may be able to achieve what the adult has failed to 
achieve. They are looking for evidence of special abilities of the child, and 
the tendency in the extreme is to treat the child as an equal or friend who 
happens to be chronologically younger. Of course, this extreme also has 
come in for criticism in our culture. It has been pointed out that children 
are not prepared to act as adults, that they need a certain amount of 
direction and support (see for instance, Jules Henry, Culture Against Man, 
1963), but the very nature of the criticism provides evidence that the 
general trends differ from the Japanese trends. 

With respect to linguistic socialization I believe that these differences in 
family structure and values suggest that it is quite appropriate that Japanese 
culture should be more tolerant of baby talk and other infantilisms in 
Speech, and should try to emphasize and prolong the distinction between 
adult and child speech. And in fact this seems to be what happens ac- 
cording to available data. 

Not all the differences in linguistic socialization between the two cultures 
can be explained solely in terms of the contrast between hierarchy and 
egalitarianism in family and general social structure. Another important 
value difference involves individualism and cooperation. In general, the 
Japanese value the continual presence and cooperation of other family 
members more than Americans, while the Americans emphasize the virtues 
of privacy and individualism. As Professor Koyama's paper presented at 
this conference shows, there is still a fairly strong tendency in Japan for 
people to live in the 'stem-family household', i.e., a household consisting of 
a married couple and their children with the addition of the parents or 
parent of the husband or wife. This suggests stronger and more persistent 
parent-child ties in Japan than in the United States, where such a house- 
hold arrangement is generally regarded as unfortunate by all concerned 
When it occurs for reasons of health or family economy. The findings of 
the study of sleeping arrangements by Caudill and Plath (quoted in Caudill 
and Weinstein's chapter for this seminar, p. 40) suggest that these ties 
are found in the earlier part of the life cycle as well, for they note that 
there is a strong tendency for children to sleep with adults in Japanese 
urban households even where the number of rooms is adequate to provide 
for more privacy. 

The American emphasis on individualism and privacy can be related 
to the American emphasis on achievement: if the child is to become a great 
success it is thought that he must learn to do things for and by himself; 
others will not help him excel because they will be preoccupied with their 
own careers. However, it seems to me that the connection between achieve- 
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ment drive and individualism should not be overemphasized, for the Japa- 
nese national character seems to me to involve a desire for ‘company’ and 
cooperation combined with a rather strong achievement drive. It can be 
argued, in fact, that extreme individualists would ignore the presence and 
opinions of others and would therefore have little social incentive for major 
achievement. It can also be argued that if a man wants to achieve some- 
thing great he needs as much help as he can get, and that the hierarchical 
structure of the Japanese family and other social groups provides the 
means for him to mobilize help and to know what sort of help he can 
expect. Of course, different kinds of achievement may be facilitated by 
different kinds of social structure, and there probably are some kinds of 
social structure which are incompatible with a strong achievement drive, 
although this is true of neither Japanese nor American social structure. 

In any event, the tendency of the members of the Japanese household to 
spend less time in private and more time in various sorts of groups is con- 
sistent with more training for silence, and less training for speech, and with 
more emphasis on nonverbal communication through acts of etiquette. Of 
course it is impossible to have a conversation in the extreme individualistic 
situation where each person is in a room by himself, but the situation in 
which there is the greatest opportunity for conversation of the parties in- 
volved is when two people are together by themselves. In such a situation 
each can talk on the average 50% of the time. As more and more people 
are added the percent of time available for the speakers must drop in 
proportion. Especially in families with grandparents present, which are 
more common in Japan than in the United States, there is likely to be the 
feeling that the children should not make too much noise; this can include 
talking at meals and other family gatherings as well as the noise made in 
play. Again, if people are together much of the time they are perhaps 
likely to run out of things to say to each other; they are certainly likely to 
observe more of the same things so they will have less information ex- 
clusively possessed by each which they might have reason to exchange. 

The basic thesis of this paper is that the type of linguistic socialization 
found in a society tends to be adapted to the family structure and values 
of the society. No doubt there is such a thing as cultural lag, and con- 
ceivably some features of linguistic socialization may persist for a while 
after the social conditions giving rise to them have changed. But we should 
not assume necessarily that there is only one ideal type of linguistic sociali- 
zation adapted to modern industrial culture. While the current differences 
in family and social structure between Japan and the United States have 
historical bases to some extent, they also may have some modern ecological 
justification. 

Thus, for instance, we may trace the individualism of American culture 
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to the necessity for the pioneer on the frontier to be a jack-of-all-trades in 
an unsettled and dangerous area, or to the farming pattern of extensive 
cultivation of large holdings, in which it is inconvenient to live anywhere 
except on one's own property. But while these historical factors are no 
doubt relevant we may also note that currently the United States is in an 
advanced stage of industrialization in which there are frequent changes in 
the types of work required and products sold, so that it is advantageous to 
both employer and employee for the latter to be able to move about freely 
and accept a new job, regardless of personal ties to kin or community. This 
geographical and occupational mobility, both now and in the past, also 
tends to break down incipient tendencies to the development of a firm 
hierarchical order in the community. 

Likewise, in the case of Japan, we may trace the cooperation and the 
desire for personal contact to the traditional intensive farming of small 
plots of land in the cultivation of rice, which makes settlement of the 
farmers in compact villages practical and even desirable, and to the high 
population density which intensive rice farming permits. But now that Japan 
has become industrialized with a population of the same order of magni- 
tude as the United States and a much smaller area and fewer national 
resources, it still remains an advantage for the Japanese to be able to live 
compactly in cities. Moreover, perhaps partly because of the relative lack 
of natural resources, there has been less room for the development of 
competition in new industries than in the United States, and occupation- 
geographical mobility has been less important for both employer and 
employee. The relative stability of employer-employee attachment in Japan 
makes both for the strengthening of hierarchical tendencies in the work 
organization and for the development of personal ties which facilitate joint 
work and cooperation. 

Thus the traditional values about certain aspects of social strucure, 
derived originally from subsistence arrangements which have largely been 
superseded for a large part of the population of both countries, may still 
find considerable support from the modern economy. It may still be desi- 
rable, therefore, to maintain cultural differences in practices of linguistic 
socialization to correspond to these continuing differences in social struc- 
ture. As a very concrete example, while one would hope that an improved 
understanding of the functions of linguistic socialization might have edu- 
cational and therapeutic implications, I would think it would be unfortunate 
for anyone to take the arguments in this paper as proof either that Japa- 
nese parents in general should decrease the amount of baby talk or that 
American parents should increase it. At the same time, however, I have no 
doubt that the progressive industrialization of the two countries and the 
development of international communication and education will have the 
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effect in the long run of making the two cultures more alike in all respects, 
including linguistic socialization. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


In this paper certain differences in linguistic socialization between Japan 
and the United States have been presented and these have been related in 
turn to cultural differences in family structure and values. The subject of 
linguistic socialization is considerably more complex than covered here. I 
have said little or nothing, for instance, about the relation of linguistic 
socialization to literacy, esthetic standards in speech, the inculcation of sex, 
class and occupational roles within the societies, sanctions used in con- 
trolling and teaching the linguistic aspects of these and other roles, the 
kinds of self-image and image of the 'generalized other' built up in the 
two societies to an important extent through linguistic socialization, etc. 
The two cultures show interesting differences in these and other respects as 
well. I believe that these further cultural differences in linguistic sociali- 
zation can for the most part be related to modal family structure and 
values along the lines of the examples already presented, and suggest that 
this is an area in which further research is desirable. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Family systems and social mobility 


WILLIAM J. GOODE 


The dominant theoretical orientation or view — it is not a ‘theory’ in the 
strict sense — in contemporary sociology was crystallized and elegantly 
articulated in Ralph Linton’s The Study of Man (1937), and was elaborated 
as well as creatively extended by Talcott Parsons in a succession of works 
since that time. Under this view, the stability of role performance and 
thereby the maintenance of the society is mainly the resultant of two 
factors, a) the normative, consensual commitment of the individuals of the 
society, and b) the integration among the norms held by those individuals. 
Since my analysis of family and social mobility systems is based on a 
different theoretical orientation, it is necessary to discuss briefly several of 
the theoretical issues that are becoming more important in our time, before 
dealing directly with family patterns. 

Implicit in that dominant view of society is what Parsons called the 
‘theorem of institutional integration’, a notion that was perhaps sharply 
stated by Durkheim: by and large, people have been socialized to want to 
do what they in fact do; and this is what the society must have them do, if 
it is to continue — e.g., care for children, work, obey, command, carry out 
religious rituals, etc. 

Much contemporary criticism of the regnant theoretical orientation has 
been curiously irrelevant, because its most common themes have been 
1) an attack on an odd creature called 'functionalism', and 2) a claim that 
contemporary sociological theory not only defends the status quo but 
assumes harmony, stability or even overall optimum solutions of its pro- 
blems, on the part of the larger social system. 

To analyze adequately the first of these criticisms is not our concern 
here. Suffice it to note that the attacks on 'functionalism', as expressed by 
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such otherwise perceptive men as George C. Homans, Ralf Dahrendorf, 
Lewis A. Coser, Dennis Wrong, Maurice Stein, and others, are not merely 
beatings on a dead horse: this horse never existed at all. Indeed, it is 
interesting to note that when they state the traits of this 'functionalism', 
they do not give exact, paged citations that would permit the reader to 
check whether any important ‘functionalist’ ever did in fact hold such 
views. 

The irrelevance of the second criticism is more productive, for it suggests 
an important theoretical step that modern sociology is actually taking. The 
dominant theorists of our time have not defended the status quo in their 
writings; rather, its members have explained why it is the current state 
of affairs. This is, in fact, what all sciences try to do, to explain why 
things are as they are. 

Certainly, however, sociologists have concentrated on social stability and 
harmony for several decades, but such an emphasis proves conclusively that 
they did nor assume stability. That very emphasis, that very search for the 
main factors that create stability, demonstrates that they have in fact 
believed that there were powerful sets of disrupting forces. They spent so 
much time on delineating the forces that make for stability or harmony, 
because the puzzle is indeed, How do societies manage to continue? 

But though that criticism misses the mark, it does lead us to an important 
theoretical question. For though the theorists of the past few decades 
certainly did not assume social stability, they did not explicitly analyze the 
forces that undermine stability. There has not been a clear line of theory 
that dealt with these disruptive forces. That is now an important theoretical 
task for our time, and I hope at some time to be able to describe more 
fully some of the contemporary work that is focused on that task. Here, I 
can do no more than work on that task as it relates to family and mobility 
systems. 

That the past generation focused on stability, continuity, or even har- 
mony was useful for the development of sociology, because, incontrover- 
tibly, societies and cultures do continue, do maintain themselves. The best 
Possible prediction about tomorrow's behavior, of an individual or of a 
society, is that it will be much like today's. This fact is likely to dismay 
revolutionaries, and console the traditionalist. 

However, since both revolutionaries and conservatives are likely to be 
troubled by what they observe, we must not only see that societies exhibit 
not only stability, but instability as well. The revolutionary is dismayed by 
the glacial stability of society, while the conservative is outraged by the 
rapid pace of its changes. The striking fact about Societies is that they do 
exhibit social continuity, boundary maintenance, and stability. The startling 
trait of biological organisms is homeostasis, or internal defense against 
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disturbing environmental changes. Yet a social theory that ignores the 
equally evident fact of destruction and dissolution not only remains in- 
complete, but perhaps leads us to overlook significant social phenomena. 

Yet both great truisms— that social systems are homeostatic, and that they 
fail to maintain themselves — are productive, and if we exhaustively submit 
either to precise test, we are led to the other. To study change and dis- 
solution adequately forces us to understand stability better; and to compre- 
hend stability we are required to delve into the forces making for change. 

Much more important than the realization that good research and theory 
will prevent us from concentrating unduly on either change or stability is 
the understanding that neither is the central problem of sociology. Rather, 
we want to understand how social factors affect one another, more than 
whether or not they lead to stability or decay. On this point, the masters 
of sociology are clear: a relatively small percentage of their total work 
(even that of the self-labeled functionalists) was ever devoted to the question 
of whether or how social systems survived, and most was devoted to 
analyzing how social variables affect one another. 

This was and is an correct emphasis. Nevertheless, all three forms of 
defining the search for sociological principles are related, and as we get 
partial answers to one, we can better answer the others. When we learn 
how one variable affects another, e.g., the association between matriliny 
and high divorce rates, we also learn more about the maintenance or dis- 
solution of marriages as social systems. 

The growing emphasis in contemporary sociology on tension, strain, 
dissolution of social systems large or small, on revolution and social change, 
on deviation, is therefore a forward step: it reminds us of neglected obser- 
vations and relationships, and suggests further ways by which variables 
affect one another. Since I wish to describe here the relations between social 
mobility and family patterns over time, this forward step is of importance 
for our present exposition. 

If, then, I assert here the ubiquity of dissensus, it is not a denial of 
consensus, for both are matters of observable fact. However, the newer 
view or orientation is different, and draws our attention to a different 
range of facts. Moreover, an understanding of strain and dissensus actually 
gives us a better interpretation of how stability is achieved, within the 
lives of individuals or the behavior of social systems. 


I. ROLE STRAIN AND ROLE BARGAINS 


Such an approach can best be clarified at the microscopic level of in- 
dividual roles and role networks. I have elsewhere stated in detail the types 
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of role strain — the felt difficulty in performing role obligations — and dis- 
sensus, and have outlined a goodly number of propositions to describe how 
the individual handles this universal problem. Let me first state those types 
of strain and dissensus, before going on to show how this view may be. 
fruitfully applied to family and social mobility systems. 

In schematic outline, they are as follows: 


1. Some individuals do not accept even supposedly central values of the 

society. 

Individuals vary in their emotional commitment to both important ànd 

less important values. 

3. This value commitment varies by class stratum, and by other charac- 
teristics of social position, e.g., age, sex, occupation, geographic region, 
or religion. 

4. Even when individuals accept a given value, some of them also have a 
strong or weak ‘latent commitment’ to contrasting or contradictory 
values. 

5. Conformity with normative prescriptions is not a simple function of 
value commitment; there may be value commitment without con- 
formity, or conformity without commitment. 

6. When individuals’ social positions change, they may change both their 
behavior and their value orientations. 

7. The values, ideals, and role obligations of every individual are at times 
in conflict — with each other, with the capabilities of the individual, the 
realities of the objective situation, or with the diverse demands made on 
the individual by different people. 1 


N 


Such a survey of these pulls and hauls on the individual lends credence to 
my further theorem, that the individual's total role system is overdemand- 
ing: he can not meet all the demands made on him, or which he makes 
on himself., 

One fundamental conclusion to be drawn from this theorem is that in 
the face of some inevitable failure, the individual seeks to allocate his 
energies, skills, or resources so as to reduce role strain to some bearable 
proportions. Thus, in all societies, an array of individual or social mecha- 
nisms may be described, by which role strain is somewhat reduced. 2 These 
ways by which the individual decides whether to enter into a role relation- 
ship, or how he strikes a ‘role bargain’, or how he carries out its terms, 
show how strain itself creates stability. For it is by these pulls and hauls of 
role demands and performances that — like the strains and stresses in a 
cathedral or the physiological processes within an organism — create what- 
ever stability the social system manifests. 
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A moment's introspection by the reader will illustrate that process on the 
microscopic level, for it is evident that if we imagine a high degree of over- 
conformity to one set of role demands, we are then pulled back by still 
another set into our accustomed pattern of behavior, so that in fact con- 
siderable stability is evident. 

I want to suggest that many of these conceptions and theorems which 
are applicable to role networks and individuals may also be appropriately 
applied to the relations among collectivities or institutions. For example, 
what is a role bargain or exchange between individuals is a relationship of 
input-output, demand and payment, between collectivities or institutions, 
such as family and the economic system. 

To explore all this would lead us into many of the major theoretical 
problems of sociology and thus far outside the scope of our conference. 
Indeed, I fear that an adequate exposition might require a full-scale theory 
of society to be developed here. 


II. INSTITUTIONAL STRAINS 


Let me confine myself to a limited range of points. I shall begin with the 
institutional analogies to the individual problems of strain noted above. I.e., 
what are some of the internal contradictions of the family with respect to 
stratification and mobility, and the external strains, between the input or 
output needs of the family and those of the social mobility processes of 
the society? That is, we may consider the individual family or the family 
structure of the society as systems, requiring for their performance (i.e., 
what they actually do, not what we feel they should do) both internal 
arrangements and inputs from other institutions. We may similarly view 
Stratification or social mobility processes, We can ask about the ways they 
affect one another, by raising questions about strains between or within 
them. 

An alternative phrasing of the present view is that we look upon the 
relations between family and social mobility as the outcome of strains 
between incompatible sets of forces, generated by the aims of families and 
the needs of family systems; and by the consequences, for the larger social 
and stratification structure of the larger society, of family efforts to achieve 
those aims or fill those needs. 

Let us now consider some of the main points of contradiction, strain, 
or exchange that are relevant for our analysis. 
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II. INHERITANCE 


All family systems have two conflicting aims: 1) to maintain intact the 
family property as it descends from one generation to the next; and 2) to 
provide well enough for each child, so that he or she will not have to live 
less comfortably than did the parents. Since Habakkuk's analysis of this 
problems, the main outlines of the consequences of this strain for mobility 
and the economic system seem clear enough, and need be mentioned here 
only for the aim of completeness.? Whether the society ‘solves’ the question 
by a system of equal inheritance or unigeniture, several consequences 
emerge: 

1. Under a single-heir system, the heir did not have to limit his offspring, 
but his siblings might have to delay marriage, or be unable to marry, 
but under greater economic pressure to limit offspring. However, the 
higher rate of exposure to conception doubtless created a generally 
higher rate of population growth, with its complex consequences for 
social mobility. 

2. Unigeniture increased geographic mobility over long distances, per- 
manent migration, and new choices of occupation, for it created more 
unmarried males with no hope that by staying close to the family region 
they might eventually obtain property. By contrast, equal inheritance 
gave each individual a link with this region of birth, motivating him to 
remain there while supplementing his agricultural income by working 
for wages. 

3. Industry, and the social mobility it creates, was less likely to develop 
in regions of equal inheritance, unless the region itself possessed special 
natural resources; or, more cautiously, an external entrepreneur had to 
choose that region. By contrast, under unigeniture those who did not 
inherit were more likely to go wherever industry was developing, to 
utilize its opportunities. Perhaps small local industry was more likely in 
equal-inheritance regions. 


All of these relationships need to be tested adequately by reference to 
cross-cultural data. The reader will think of several areas in which these 
hypotheses and related ones might be checked. For example, in the nine- 
teenth century, the younger sons of the upper class English families were 
much more likely to go into business or industry than were the older sons. 
On the other hand, Dore has cast doubt on the Japanese belief that it is the 
younger son who gets what education is available, who moves upward, or 
at least is innovative, in occupation — all because of the unigeniture system. 
Perhaps by now the question has been studied more fully than Dore could 
With his small sample. 
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In considering the interaction between this element of family systems 
and social mobility, we should not forget the internal consequences for the 
family, which to my knowledge have not been charted systematically. Here, 
I can do no more than to point out that every such inheritance system 
conflicts to some degree with some definitions of role obligations internal 
to the household. The written and unwritten histories of every society are 
replete with internal conflicts of this type. Inheritance through the mother's 
line violates the father's wish, widely generated it seems in matrilineal 
Societies, to give or bequeath his belongings to his own children. As an- 
other instance, unigeniture does not 'solve' the internal role conflicts about 
the maintenance, loss, or gain of rank in the next generation, when polygyny 
is found among the elite. Again, special relations between mother and son, 
mother and her husband, or sons and sons, create conflict instead of a 
simple application of unigeniture. Even in cultures which have been 
nominally or ideally monogamous but where concubinage was common 
among the elite, as in China, Japan, and India, history recounts numerous 
conflicts between the special role relations within a family, and the heir- 
ship system — some of which led to catastrophic downward mobility, or to 
triumphant upward mobility. I note some of these here only to draw at- 
tention to the importance of studying them systematically. 


IV. THE PROTECTION OF THE INEPT 


À second great area of strain centers on one important function — in the 
sense of goal and action, or consequence — of all family systems, the 
protection of the inept. Here, again, I can only sketch out a part of this 
problem, and intend to explore it more fully in another paper. Funda- 
mentally, however, I refer to the fact that though parents have the obliga- 
tion to rear their children to perform well at their class level, in no system 
are parents obligated to cast out the children who (without being evil) are 
incompetent. The relationship between parents and children is particular- 
istic: they owe obligations to one another as specific persons, not only as 
members of a general status. The mother owes certain kinds of care to her 
son, not to sons in general. 

Similarly, in societies in which the extended kin are of great importance 
— and this includes most societies in the history of the world — a man 
should help his kin first, rather than base his choices on universalistic, 
achievement criteria. 

Doubtless, this element in family structure is based on the early psy- 
chological interaction of parent and child, on the formation of oedipal links 
between parent and child, on the risk of family dissolution for the larger 
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society, if parents were generally to abandon their less competent children, 
on the triumph of love over objective judgment concerning the child, and 
even on the cognitive difficulty in measuring talent and skill. However, one 
of its most striking consequences for the social mobility process is that 
thereby the parents must eventually hand over the responsibility for the 
destiny of the family to a next generation without the capacity to maintain 
or enhance the family position. 

Hsu has suggested that this was a widespread problem in classical China, 
because indulging their sons and permitting them to live idle lives was a 
way of announcing the riches and power of the family, an example of con- 
spicuous consumption in Veblen's sense.5 Research on China has shown a 
substantial amount of mobility, for all dynasties for which data are avail- 
able.6 Certainly, also, the folk belief is widespread over the earth that the 
rich so weaken their children by protecting them from harsh competition 
or deprivation, that the children inevitably fail when they assume leader- 
ship. Whether that is a mere hope, or a solacing legend, we do not know 
as yet. 

I am not, however, pointing to the frequency of failure, or to spectacular 
individual cases. Rather, I am emphasizing that there is in the parental role 
systems of all family systems the obligation to protect their children against 
open competition, and that though the explicit aim is thus to maintain the 
family position intact, the unintended result is often the opposite. And, 
furthermore, that even if a family does maintain its position intact for a 
Eeneration, its success in the next generation has been altered by that 
protection. 

In this connection, I hardly need to remind my readers that Japan stands 
perhaps alone among the great civilizations in its family structure, because 
of the parental right to bring in a substitute son. Granted that adoption was 
possible in most societies, even China, and that parents could disown an 
unfilial, evil, or wayward son. I suggest, however — in the hope that my 
ignorance does not lead me astray — that in Tokugawa Japan a father 
could bring in a substitute to be groomed for the headship of the ie even 
though his own son had not been unfilial or evil. I suggest that he could 
and did do so merely on the basis of his judgment that the ie would prosper 
better. I also speculate that this was not a rare event, but a common occur- 
rence. Indeed, I shall go further, in the hope that someone here can come 
forward with the data to answer my question, and suggest that in spite of 
the ideology of status fixity in Tokugawa times, in fact there was a con- 
Siderable amount of mobility, and a goodly percentage of it occurred 
through adoption. This speculation fits, as some will recognize, my inter- 
pretation of the Japanese society as being feudalistic far more than familistic, 
in contrast to that of China. 7 
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A third area of strain, and perhaps input-output imbalance, is that of force. 
The fundamental theoretical point with which to begin is that all stratifi- 
cation and mobility systems are protected by force. Here, clearly, our 
sociological concern with consensus has averted our eyes from the manifold 
Ways in which force or its threat permits us to enjoy our advantages in 
peace, or keeps us from taking still others. The colonial caste systems were 
obvious cases, but even in India, so frequently described as a caste in which 
religion persuades everyone he should remain where karma has placed him, 
the upper castes have used force hundreds of times since independence, to 
stop lower castes from exercising their new privileges. 8 Indeed, much of 
what we as citizens view as 'the law' — in any country, Communist or not — 
is made up of prescriptions and proscriptions which protect the existing 
class structure, or access to its opportunities: who owns property under 
what conditions, who may bequeath what to which children, who may go 
to which schools, who may enter which kinds of occupations with what 
kinds of training and experience, etc. As soon as we begin to specify these, 
we see at once that they are backed by force, though of course many of 
them are also supported by at least some degree of moral consensus. 

If a family, a kindred, a lineage, or even a stratum of families wishes to 
protect its privileged position, or to move upward, force is one means of 
doing so. Force, as history amply demonstrates, may be translated into 
wealth or prestige, and as Parsons has commented, sufficient force is at 
least an ultimately negative deterrent in any situation. The fundamental 
contradiction is, however, that only under rare conditions, and perhaps for 
only a short time can any individual family or family collectivity accumu- 
late sufficient force to hold intact its high rank, or to achieve that rank, 
without other types of social support; on the other hand, when these other 
factors become important, both the rank and power may be threatened. 

The individual family that moves upward by force alone is like Thomas 
Hobbes’ individual in a state of nature, in which life was ‘solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short’. So it is likely to be for families. As Marc Bloch 
noted for the French feudal family, their histories are short in the violent 
period from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. ? Mobility is high, both up- 
ward and downward. Obviously, the individual family must combine with 
other families, if it is to keep its power and place. However, this process 
dilutes the very power by which the social ascent was made, and permits 
other families to challenge the temporarily successful family, through still 
other coalitions with lesser families as well, 

Moreover, to stabilize any such upward movement requires that a com- 
munity of sentiment and norms be developed. That is, an essentially 
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universalistic ideology (whether or not it asserts the primacy of achieve- 
ment), which sets standards of birth, honor, lineage, and often achievement 
as well. Only thus, as social philosophers have noted for centuries, can a 
stratum of families gain that moral support from the larger community 
which protects their privileges. 

However, to point up the paradox, to the extent that any such ideology 
is developed, each segment of the class, each family, or each kindred, is 
then weighed by those same standards, and many may fail to meet them. 
In addition, new families may arise which meet them better, so that they 
can claim the right to push out the formerly successful ones which now 
meet them less well. 

In this fashion, then, the very processes by which power is generated and 
maintained as a collective, class privilege, may undermine and destroy some 
of the individual families that contributed to that power, or may have used 
it originally to gain their high rank. 


VI. INTRA- AND INTER-CLASS COMPETITION 


The competitive strains that are created by the interaction of family 
patterns and mobility processes take two especially interesting forms. a) One 
is that stratification systems not only permit but create severe competition 
among the families at the sarne class level, so that the very effort to live up 
to the norms and values that create a consensus, a community, and thus a 
protection against the threat of ascending lower class families, actually 
undermines the ranking of some families, and creates downward mobility. 
b) The second is that except for the most extremely privileged and pro- 
tected families, perhaps indeed only the top family in a monarchy, families 
at all levels must and do support some open-class values and practices 
that might open opportunities for themselves, because thereby they can 
move upward; but thereby lower stratum families can compete on more 
equal terms with them, again creating the risk of downward as well as up- 
ward mobility. Let us consider each of these separately. 

The successively higher social strata enjoy more of the comforts, enter- 
tainment, security, and health the economy affords, ie. they reap the 
rewards of the class system. However, they are by and large correct when 
they claim that, measured by the criteria or values of their society, they 
are in fact superior. If learning or technical skill and responsibility are the 
measure, the upper strata have more of it, and force their sons to acquire 
it, too. If the criterion is courage, skill at arms, and the leadership of men 
in battle, as in a military feudalism, again the upper strata have more of it. 

(It should not be necessary for me to add that I am not defending any 
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class system, but as a scientist am noting a fact. We need not as human 
beings accept any of these criteria. For example, I need not subscribe to 
either spirituality or planning war as good measurers for ranking men. 
Moreover, as a fact, I am convinced that there are more individuals with 
high potential or talent in the lower social strata of nearly all countries, 
than in the upper. But talent is not skill. Doubtless, many peasants could 
have learned to fight better with a sword than most dukes did; but equally 
doubtlessly, almost none could in fact fight that well.) 

Of course, the upper strata families give a higher evaluation to whatever 
traits they themselves have more of, but it would be poor sociological 
theory to assert that only the upper strata give a high rank to such traits. 
The lower levels also respect those traits. The few facts we have suggest the 
contrary, as well. 

More significantly, the ideologies of all stratification systems permit 
some class mobility. In even the more rigidly stratified societies, many of 
the traits by which families are ranked are based on achievement: Not 
lineage of course, but manners, the command of polite language, esthetic 
taste, learning (where that is important), skill at arms and war, etc..Con- 
sequently, upper class families must in fact spend far more energy, time, 
and resources in socializing their children (who have more to learn) to meet 
the standards of their class. They do, of course, have more to expend than 
families at lower levels, and their children have more to lose if they rebel 
against that socialization. 

It is characteristic of a normative system that people strive to meet its 
demands, however much they may fail. If the upper stratum is a com- 
munity, in general agreement on the criteria of excellence, the families 
within it are in a perpetual competition with one another — in some eras 
through armed conflict, in others through efficient management of landed 
estates or the extravagant expenditure of wealth on parties, hunts, jewels, 
chateaux, or the purchase of additional titles. Inevitably, then, in each 
generation many families will go under, having failed in one or another 
area of competition with peer families. Just how important this particular 
Set of strains has been for class mobility can not be ascertained at present, 
but that the great families do go under is clear enough from the data on 
China and several Western countries, 10 

The second set of strains to be noted in this section are generated out 
of the contradictory demands of perhaps most strata of families short of 
the extreme top. Whatever the family already possesses it wishes to legi- 
timate; this is a pressure from the needs of the family as a system. That is, 
the protection of the family unity and of the family continuity, the shielding 
of the next generation, require the assertion of privilege, specifically, an 
assent to the rights of birth. But (as Elinor Barber noted in the concrete 
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case of the 18th Century French upper bourgeoisie) families assert the 
rights of ascription, the privileges of birth, only downward: 11 The lower 
strata families should respect the criterion of ascription. However, with 
reference to their own upward movement, the families at any given class 
level assert achievement criteria, and claim that they ought to be accepted 
by families at higher levels, because of their skills and works, what they 
have done rather than who were their ancestors. 

When, however, they assert that they should be given a higher ranking 
because they can demonstrate their own worth, not only do they run the 
risk of failing the demonstration, but also of encountering many families 
from lower strata who can in fact meet that challenge. 

Thus, there are processes of inter-class competition, by which the forces 
set in motion to achieve upward mobility, may indeed undermine the 
position of some of the families who aspire upward. These forces come 
especially from the contrary consequences of family pressures toward the 
protection of privilege, and those toward aggrandizement. 


VII. FILIAL OBEDIENCE-LEADERSHIP 


It is related that a great Crow Indian chieftain once responded, when 
asked why he permitted his small son to express his anger by pummeling 
his father: ‘How can he grow up to be an eagle, if I destroy his spirit?" 
We are far from understanding the processes contained in this relation 
between the needs of the family as a system, and those of the achievements 
that create social mobility. However, much research from the past decade 
has shed light on the problem. 

For the day to day needs of the family as a system, the allocation of 
resources within it, the decision process linking its members, the young 
must obey — though, granted, we do not know how much filial obedience 
that system needs. Even for adequate socialization, the parents and their 
surrogates the school teachers must be able to command, to compel obe- 
dience. It is safe to say that love is not enough. ; 

Yet at some phase of young or mature adulthood, the next generation 
must be able to step at least partially outside that system, to assume leader- 
Ship in other systems: economic, religious, political, etc. Indeed, that is a 
prime aim of socialization. The paradox of obedience and leadership is an 
old one, especially given attention by political philosophers in analyzing 
adult citizenship, but it is an equally important paradox when we consider 
the phases of development of the next generation. 

Since I have, in a somewhat larger work, given much attention to a 
central nexus of this matter, I shall not pursue it in detail here. 1? Speci- 
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fically, I have speculated and theorized further about the role relations 
internal to the family, that are most likely to engender a high achievement 
motivation, which in perhaps most societies is likely to be expressed in a 
system external to the family, social mobility. 13 

Without attempting to summarize here the complex, often imprecise, and 
somewhat contradictory literature on this topic, or to state the opinion of 
any particular research group, a rough way of characterizing the internal 
relations which create a high achievement motivation is to call it the 
‘yiddishe mamma syndrome.’ 14 It may be found among Negroes as well as 
Whites, or among any religious or ethnic group, but at least in the con- 
temporary U.S. it has been most widely described among Jews. 15 

Succinctly, it is the mother-son relationship that has yielded most under- 
standing. In this syndrome, the mother gives love nearly unstintingly, but 
conditionally: the son must perform well to achieve this love. Praise is 
granted, but measured to the amount of achievement. Shortcuts to the 
symbols of success are not tolerated. For example, cheating to come out 
first on an examination would not only deny the 'goodness' of her boy, but 
suggests that the boy was not in fact first, and in a next examination might 
do poorly — and the aim of socialization is a never-ending succession of 
tests and achievements. McClelland states that the imposition of such 
performance standards must begin to occur at about six years of age. 

In addition — and I repeat that I am not following one particular 
researcher — the boy must have the experience of winning as he grows up: 
in coalition with his mother, against his father; against the external en- 
vironment but with the approval of mother or father. That is, he must not 
have his motivation to achieve blunted or extinguished, by coming to feel 
that the world outside the family can not be mastered, or even, by some 
coalition, the world of the family itself. 

There are many complexities, especially of a psychodynamic character, 
hidden in this brief description. However, 1 want to refer to a somewhat 
larger theoretical question, which I am posing rather than answering. Under 
what structural arrangements are we likely to encounter a family system 
that creates a generally high achievement motivation in its sons? 

Both the analyses of the middle class socialization process, and cross- 
class data on achievement motivation in the U.S. suggest a partial answer. 
The available analyses of the family in India suggest another. Unfortunate- 
ly, the (admittedly, only impressionistic) sketches of the Scots and the des- 
criptions of the American Puritans — surely among the most highly achieve- 
ment-motivated of all groups over the past three or four hundred years — 
cast some doubt on these answers. 

The partial answer I refer to above, with respect to U.S. middle class 
socialization, is simply that as the family system comes to recognize fewer 
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strong obligations outside the conjugal unit, and is protected fully by the 
external political system, leadership and obedience within it become of less 
importance. The use of love as a control device can become more pro- 
minent, as indeed it has in the U.S. The middle class parents can permit 
their sons to be less subservient within the family, because there is less to 
lose there, and thus to give them the experience of 'winning' inside the 
family, or of being approved when they win against the external environ- 
ment. Or, in a somewhat different phrasing, the middle class family can 
afford to give much love, relax the demands for obedience, but require 
achievement, for essentially it intends to send the son out of this family 
unit into both another family unit, and the outside nonfamily systems. 

By contrast, in India the son was never to leave home, in several senses, 
but notably that family controls were always to be strong; his mother would 
be expected to give love unstintingly and he seeks her solace and protection 
steadily; and that he was not to seek individual success or its rewards, i.e., 
he was not encouraged to try his hand at moving alone within the outside 
Systems. 

In spite of Edmund S. Morgan's insistence that the Puritan family system 
did emphasize love, the impression remains with most that both Scots and 
the English ascetic Protestants emphasized obedience more than love, and 
gave love at best grudgingly. True, they did lay great stress on the mastery 
of the external world, but that the Puritan child often had the experience 
of ‘winning’ within the family seems very doubtful. 15 In any event, in- 
tuitively the ‘Yiddishe mamma syndrome’ seems rather far removed from 
Seventeenth and eighteenth century descriptions of our Protestant ascetic 
ancestors in Scotland and England, and the latter occurred in a society 
Very different from modern industrialism. For these reasons, we repeat our 
query (which we did not feel bold enough to attempt answering syste- 
matically) as to what are the kinds of larger social structures in which we 
are likely to encounter family systems that create high achievement moti- 
vation in their children. 


VII. FAMILY, SOCIAL MOBILITY, AND REVOLUTION 


In this last section, I wish only to draw attention to a set of relationships 
which I have tentatively explored in a lengthy paper elsewhere. 17 A revo- 
lution is the most extreme form of social mobility, since it is often defined 
as the overthrow of the existing class system, and revolutions have an 
important family dimension. 

The revolutionary aim is to take away the social rank, and its accom- 
Panying access to opportunity, not simply from the men in power, but 
more fundamentally from their families. The focus of the moral attack is 
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against the barriers which rulers erect against the ascent of some families, 
and in favor of giving those new families such privileges as will permit 
them to pass on their position to their descendants. 

There is, then, an intergenerational familial component in all revolutions. 
Perhaps no revolutions occur without an assault on the system of social 
placement by birth, on the rules of inheritance, and the customs, laws, 
and power relations that permit families to keep their high rank over 
generations. 

As obvious corollaries, almost no revolution would occur if those in high 
rank were celibate and without family ties; or if Plato's suggestion were 
followed, that the family be abolished. It even seems likely, though the 
point may not be certain, that a system of placement by random choice at 
birth would also prevent revolution, for then being a member of a family 
would not yield continuing advantages to its members over generations. 
Those outside the positions of power and wealth could not develop a real 
group, a collectivity, based on (a) the blocked aspirations of their own 
families, and (b) the hope of future advantages to be passed on to their 
kin and descendants. 

Indeed, a relationship outlined earlier applies here, too: The very success 
of the usual family efforts to protect their own inept, to protect their 
privileges against the more competent, is more likely than any other single 
factor to guarantee a violent attack on the existing political and economic 
system. 

The irony here is that a greater instability of position among elite 
families actually promotes a greater resistance to revolution, and thus gives 
greater stability to the political system. High rates of social mobility, which 
family patterns among the elite aim at preventing, undermine the continuity 
of individual families as sub-systems, but give strength to the larger political 
and stratification systems. 

As is well known, the leadership of revolutions comes from families near 
the top stratum, and I suggest here that the competition among these upper 
strata families — with their consequent failures and successes — is a safety 
valve for the revolutionary potential of a country: They are less tempted 
by violence, if their aspirations are not blocked by ascriptive rules. I 
Should also like to go far beyond any data now available to me, and 
speculate that the history of the more stable (as compared with the less 
stable) governments of the West will show that their elite families held 
their positions for a shorter period of time, on the average. This speculation 
would also fit the relatively stable governments of China, where the elite 
families apparently did not enjoy great security in their high positions. 
Whether the detailed mobility data for Japan will corroborate this notion 
remains to be seen. 
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IX. FINAL COMMENT 

* 
I have explored this set of complex family relations that affect social 
mobility, by searching for nexuses at which either role patterns or ideo- 
logical elements create some kinds of strain, so that we can more clearly 
ascertain how different relevant variables affect one another. 

In emphasizing these forces that make for instability, we have necessarily 
laid bare what they operate against, e.g., the forces of inter- and intra- 
class competition among families are opposed by the stabilizing forces of 
family role obligations requiring the protection of the inept members of the 
family. 

That these undermining forces appear preponderant corresponds to the 
facts as we now know them — though of course better data on upward and 
downward mobility may yet disclose some societies in which a very high 
percentage of families keep their high positions over many generations. At 
present, the balance of such forces seems to create a fairly high turnover, 
sometimes with the approval of the official ideology of the society, and 
sometimes not. 

Finally, I have also pointed to one type of outcome that occurs when 
these undermining forces fail, when elite families do manage to achieve 
their aim of protecting their position, i.e., revolution, which breaks up the 
stratification system itself. Here, we see a striking output of force from 
families who have not received what they believe is the input due to them, 
and we can thereby understand better the relations of pull and haul 
between the family as a system, and social mobility. 
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Juvenile delinquency and home training 
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I 


In Japan, since 1955, adult criminality has been decreasing, while juvenile 
delinquency, on the contrary, has been increasing. 


FiGURE 1. Transition in the number of the arrested under the offense of criminal 
law; adults and minors (1941—1963). * 
%o 


13 
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* Quoted from White Paper on Crime, The Ministry of Justice, 1964. 
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Some trends in the recent imaje delinquency are: 

1) Increase of cruel and violent crimes, 

2) Increase of the crimes of young teen-agers, 

3) Increase of group crimes, 

4) Increase of delinquency of middle class adolescents, 

5) Urbanization of delinquency — centralization of delinquency towards 
urban areas and increase of urbanized type of delinquency. 


It is very difficult to find the reason for the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency. Opinions vary on this point. Considerable numbers of people 
relate the problem to the family. The following is a part of the results of 
the poll made by the Asahi Press in June 1964. The subjects were chosen 
from all the Japanese people of both sexes. 

The poll tells us that 28% of the subjects regarded problems inside the 
family as the cause of juvenile delinquency. And 29% of them expressed 
the opinion that problems inside the family had to be eliminated in order 
to eliminate delinquency. 64% of them agreed with the opinion such as 
‘Lack of home training leads to the delinquency of the younger’, while 
16% of them did not agree with it. In another question which asked the 
subjects to choose one cause of delinquency out of three precoded causes 
— family, school, society at large —, 43% chose family. It must be added, 
however, that a fairly large number of them chose society at large. 


TABLE 1. Poll survey by the Asahi Press in June 1964. Adults look at boys and 
girls of these days (percentage). * 


What do you think of the boys and girls of these day? 


‘Rich in merits’ 14 
‘Full of demerits’ 46 
‘I can not say for certain’ 31 
Miscellaneous 5 
No answer 4 


What do you think are their merits? 


Cheerful, active and voluntary 24 
Realistic 13 
Not hesitant in insisting on their opinion 11 
Hard working, wide range of knowledge 9 
Polite, kind, and staid 8 


* People of both sexes over twenty-years-old were chosen from all the country 
as the sample. 
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TABLE 1. (continuation). 


What do you think are their demerits? 


Misunderstanding liberty, irresponsible 16 
Hedonistic, lack of self-restraint 16 
Rude, easily run to delinquency 13 
Lack of morality, lack of spirit 13 
Lack of common sense, lack of politeness 10 
Defiant, refuse to listen to adults 10 
What do you think is the main reason for juvenile delinquency? 
Domestic reasons 28 
Social milieu 22 
Influence of TV and films 12 
School education 12 


The fashion of freedom and noninterference 10 


What is necessary or must be done in order to eliminate juvenile delinquency? 


Eliminate domestic causes 29 

Enrich school education 11 

Gain the affection and understanding of the x 

surrounding people 11 

Revive moral education 9 

Better the social milieu 8 

Rigidify the law 5 
Which one do you think is responsible for juvenile delinquency? 

Family 43 

School 6 

Society at large 40 

Unclassified responses 6 

No answer 5 
On the causes of juvenile delinquency 

Agree Disagree Others No answer 

Lack of home training 64 16 16 4 
Insufficiency of school education 35 43 14 8 
Bad social milieu 71 12 9 8 


We shall then present a part of the results of our own research which we 
have done in a certain district of Tokyo, in 1963. The subjects were the 
parents of delinquent and the parents of ordinary children within the 
district, The people of the latter category are more inclined to relate delin- 
quency to home than those of the former. 

It is needless to say that an opinion survey alone is not sufficient to 
find the causes of juvenile delinquency. Opinion surveys, however, have 
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significance in the sense that they give us the social contexts in which 
people think of the problem. 

As will be shown in the next tables, fairly many people relate delinquen- 
cy to the family. Supposing the family does not have the primary respon- 
sibility, they think that the problem is to be solved inside the family. 

Although the significance of home training is emphasized in every 
report on the problem of juvenile delinquency, the discussion over the 
relation of delinquency with home training is still to be concluded. In the 
following pages, we would like to focus our attention on the several aspects 
of the problem. 


TABLE 2. Where do you think the cause of juvenile delinquency lies? (percentage). 


Parents of Ordinary 

delinquents parents 
In the person concerned 11.3 14.2 
Friends 29.9 17.0 
Family 26.8 44.1 
School 4.1 2.0 
Work place = eE 
Society at large 15.5 9.8 
Mass media 72 TS 
Others 5.1 53 

(N — 97) (N = 358) 


TABLE 3. What do you think must be the central agent for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency? (percentage). 


Parents of Ordinary 

delinquents parents 
Family 44.3 68.7 
School 12.4 7.0 
P.T.A. , — 0.6 
Official agent such as ku-office 1.0 03 
Police 7.2 3.1 
Association in the community 12.4 3.6 
Us, the community people 18.6 12.9 
Others 4.1 4.0 


(N = 97) (N = 358) 
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II 


In the first instance we shall mention briefly the Japanese idea of shitsuke. 
To do something or to make something was the original meaning of the 
word, the meaning of which was later changed to riceplanting or bringing 
up children. After modern educational systems and modern concepts of 
education had spread widely into the life of the people, shitsuke ceded its 
place to ‘education’. The Japanese dictionary of today says that shitsuke 
means the training and practice of manners and etiquette. For example, 
when a child courteously salutes his parent’s guest, he is praised for being 
‘well-disciplined’. 

Generally, shitsuke is considered to be that inculcation of basic ways of 
behavior in a daily life, which the parents exercise upon children mainly 
in the processes of family life. In addition, the term has an ethical and 
moral nuance, therefore shitsuke and ‘moral education’ are sometimes used 
interchangeably. In that case shitsuke implies teaching children to respect 
their elders, to value the honour of their ie and to love their native land 
and country, rather than implying weaning training and/or toilet training. 
This is the reason why the word ‘home education’ is sometimes used 
instead of shitsuke which has a moralistic sound in the ears of the people. 
The reason why shitsuke is interpreted as moral education can be in- 
vestigated from historical considerations. 

The character of the Japanese was formed traditionally within a familistic 
social milieu from infancy to adulthood through family and school. The 
modern Japanese family still retains that tradition of a family system 
where one attaches greater importance to a patrilaterally succeeded ie than 
to its individual member. A child born as an ie member was brought up 
according to its ‘standing’ from infancy, either as an ie succeeding eldest 
son, or as a younger son who had to leave ie by marriage, or as a daughter 
who had to marry into another ie. In general, the idea, ‘for the sake of ie’, 
was dominant over the Japanese family life. According to the same logic, 
such ideas as ‘for the sake of the nation’ and ‘for the sake of the Emperor 
who is the father of the nation’ were inculcated into the minds of the 
people. To sum up, education before World War II was based upon the 
peculiar value system which unified the ideal of ie and that of the nation. 

Home education and school education were also based upon this value 
system. Although some kind of discrepancy between the value system and 
the actual society emerged with the modernization of the society, the prin- 
ciple itself still existed and it ruled over the people’s social life. 

Guided by this concept of shitsuke, the purpose of home training was 
oriented towards a generally higher goal. Deviance from the higher 
goal, therefore, was regarded as a failure in home training. Thus, we can 
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imagine that it is partly because of this traditional view of shitsuke that, 
even today, large numbers of people discuss the problem of juvenile 
delinquency in relation to home training. 

The second World War has caused a great change in Japanese society. 
The traditional 'family system" was altered and the new family law was 
established which was supported by two principles: dignity of the individual 
and equality of both sexes. In relation to the social change the traditional 
principle of shitsuke was rejected which governed family life on the basis 
of the old view of ie. It does not mean, however, that shitsuke has lost the 
social foundations of its existence. 

Today, our concept of shitsuke is faced with change. After the War, a 
fairly great number of people withdrew their interests from public life and 
retired into private life. It was not until the consumption level rose that a 
lot of people could have time, money and composure to pay attention to 
nursing and training. We can value positively this propensity — privatization 
of home training — in the sense that ‘home’ instead of traditional ie has 
become the central agent of practising disciplinary training. 

There still remains, however, a lot of difficult problems for each family 
practising disciplinary training. For example, disciplinary training tends to 
be formalized and overemphasized, for many people seek higher social 
status by means of school education. Also a considerable number of 
families still remain who cannot afford enough time and money to pay 
attention to child training and whose housewives have to reduce their time 
for child training on account of their jobs. 

In contrast with the privatization of disciplinary training, there is a 
movement to revive its public aspect, i.e. a movement to entrust a part of 
home training to educational organizations such as kindergarten and school. 
Parallel with this propensity, there is a plan to unify disciplinary training 
and moral education in the programme of public education. In 1958, the 
hour for moral education was established in the curriculum of elementary 
school and junior-high school. In it the following moral items are included: 
1) basic ways of behavior in daily life, 2) moral sentiment and judgement, 
3) development of individuality and creative attitude towards life, and 
4) moral attitude and practical will of a member of the nation. For 
example, items included in the first category are health, safety, indepen- 
dence, manners, care of property, clean-up of environments, good use of 
money, high valuation of time etc. 


Thus, home training and moral education are on the verge of being 
unified. 
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Disciplinary training in a family reflects the parents’ values and view of 
society. We define disciplinary training as the socialization of children 
towards the parents’ values and view of society. They train their children 
consciously and unconsciously. In either case, imitation, identification, 
introjection and performance of reward and punishment can be observed 
in the process of training. 

When we focus our attention on the relationship of training to delinquen- 
cy, we can present the following four points which are characteristically 
and widely observable in the families of delinquents. Firstly, because 
parents have no consistent point of view of value and society, they have 
no definite goal of discipline and a discrepancy emerges between them 
regarding the way of training. A survey in the Nishi-Komatsugawa district 
in Tokyo shows the lack of consistency in home training. If home training 
in a family without a delinquent is compared with that in a family with 
a delinquent, only 12.6% of the former examples show considerably large 
discrepancy between parents regarding the way of training, while 30.9% of 
the latter examples do. There is a significant statistical difference between 
the two results. Only 25.8% of the subjects show no discrepancy between 
parents regarding the way of training (table 4). 


TABLE 4. Discrepancy in the way of training (percentage). 


Family with Family without 

delinquent delinquent 
Considerably great discrepancy 30.9 12.6 
Not so great discrepancy 473 55.9 
No discrepancy at all 20.0 283 
Miscellaneous 1.8 3.1 

(N = 55) (N — 182) 


As to the attitude of the mother towards training, both mothers of non- 
delinquents and mothers of delinquents tend to be ego-centric (the former 
52.8%, the latter 74.5%), while few of them show a socio-centric attitude 
(the former 34.6%, the latter 14.5%) (table 5). It is the mothers of 
delinquents who tend to be more ego-centric (Makino et al, 1964). 

We shall, then, see the result of another piece of research. The subjects 
were mothers in the Toyorama district and Haijima district (Matsuura et 
al, 1964). Neither group emphasized either an aspect of 'good manners", 
or an aspect of ‘moral sentiment’, or an aspect of ‘public morality'. (Disci- 
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TABLE 5. Training attitude (percentage). 


Family with Family without 
delinquent delinquent 
Ego-centric 74.5 52.8 
Socio-centric 14.5 34.6 
Miscellaneous 10.9 12.6 
(N = 55) (N = 182) 


plinary training was divided beforehand into three aspects.) No item could 
be found on which they placed special emphasis (table 6), that is to say, 
their values as to disciplinary training were of considerable variety. 


TABLE 6. Aspect of emphasis on the parental side (percentage). 


Good Moral Public 
Aspect of emphasis manners sentiment morality Unknown 
Mothers of Toyotama 
district 39.4 38.9 21.0 0.7 (N = 396) 
Mothers of Haijima 
district 35.1 35.7 28.9 0,3 (N = 308) 


‘Good manners’ implies to take good care of one's health, to speak correct 
Japanese, to keep one's own things in good order, to save money and 
goods, to be patient in doing everything, to observe manners and customs, 
etc. 

“Moral sentiment” implies: to be responsible for one's own behavior, to 
respect others, not to be arrogant, to correct one's errors with a good 
grace, to be in good association with the other sex, to have courage in 
carrying through what one thinks true, to be gentle, etc. 

‘Public morality’ implies to love and understand one's parents and sib- 

. lings, to be a good group member, not to think only of the benefit of one's 
own group, to hate social evils, to observe public morals, to be patriotic, to 
love peace and to hate war, etc. (No single item of each aspect is specially 
emphasized.) 

Secondly, we take up the emergence of large numbers of families where 
little attention is paid to discipline on account of poverty and of the in- 
crease of the double-harness-working family. (This corresponds to the 
problem of poverty, i.e. poverty forces working in double harness.) Thus, 
lots of families appear whose children are trained only as to basic living 
habits. 
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In the urban district of Japan there is a strong tendency for children to be 
trained solely by their mothers (Koyama, 1960). An increase in the rate of 
housewives’ getting a job (Family and Children's Bureau, 1963) may 
exaggerate the tendency towards little attention being paid to home training. 
To see this tendency from another point of view, we shall take up Mori- 
waki's research which investigated the relation between disciplinary training 
and social classes (Moriwaki, 1964). Professionals, managers and white- 
collar workers among university and college-level graduates are classified 
as upper middle class; shop-owners classified as middle class; craftsmen, 
laborers, daily-paid workers as lower class. There is a tendency that the 
higher the social class, a) the more eager to develop children's ability, 
b) the more concerned about sanitary conditions, c) the more unlikely to 
perform punishment and suppressive discipline and the more likely to per- 
form constructive discipline, d) the more careful of children's friendship 
relations the parents will be (table 7). 

The result can be interpreted as: 

3) The higher the social class, the more eager the parents are to move 
upward by way of their children's upward mobility. 

b) The desire for upward mobility creates that type of disciplinary training. 

Hashimoto also reported the same kind of tendency (Hashimoto, 1963): 
The lower the level of living, the poorer the training becomes. The result 
was derived from these following remarks: a) Do parents give their children 
comprehensive explanations when they exercise discipline upon them?, 
b) Do they take good care of their children's friendship relations?, and 
C) Is there any discrepancy between parents' intention and children's ac- 
ceptance of it? 

We have to mention now that the tendency shown in the lower class way 
of training is very much like that of the family of a delinquent (Hashimoto 
et al, 1965; Makino et al, 1964). It does not mean, however, that the 
family of a delinquent necessarily belongs to a lower class. It means that 
the family of a delinquent has the same tendency as to disciplinary training 
as a family of lower class even if it belongs to the middle or the upper 
class. 

The actual trainers of discipline in an urban area, according to the 
survey in Toyotama and Haijima districts, are mostly (65-70%) mothers. 
And about half of the subjects regard the mother as a desirable trainer 
(table 8). 

The employment rate of housewives in Japan is fairly high when compared 
with other countries of the world (table 9) (Family and Children's Bureau, 
1963). The families where the housewife has an outside job tend to have 
more delinquent and other behavior problems of children. This is especial- 
ly so in regard to junior-high school students (table 10) (Kanagawa Pre- 
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Taste 7. Difference in discipline by social classes (percentage). 


Middle Lower. 


Development of abilities 
Not to teach letters before entering elementary school 25.6a 36.4 
To teach numbers up to about ten before entering elem. 


school 893 89.7 
To praise or criticize child’s artistic works in his pre- 
school period 95.0b 86.1 
To let children practise drawing, piano-playing, etc. 488 c 7.9 
To provide children enough facilities for the development 
of their abilities 727 c 38.2 


Punishment and suppressive discipline 
To persuade a child by comparing with a good child 
in the neighborhood 28.9 c 66.7 


Though repentence on a child's side is observable, to 
continue to admonish until he gives a verbal apology, 


“sorry 66.1 70.3 

When a child is noisy in doing something, let him con- 

tinue it outdoors 57.8c 85.5 

To spank when a child wouldn't obey what the parents 

say 719b 84.9 
c ae 

Friendship 

When quarrelling with the siblings or friends, to let them 

continue if no danger is seen 53.7 49.1 

To be concerned about selecting the playmates 86.8 b 71.0 

To let a child play with friends outdoors rather than to 

play alone indoors 54.5c 80.0 

Health 

To ask the child to wash its face and clean its teeth every 

morning 843 c 58.8 

To allow a child to go to bed and to get up at any time 

it likes 116c 442 

To ask the child to wash its hands before meals 87.6c 72.7 


(N-12) (N= 169 
a. Difference is significant with probability less than 10%. 
b. Difference is significant with probability less than 5%. 
c. Difference is significant with probability less than 1%. 
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TABLE 8a. Who is responsible for the discipline? (percentage) 


Mother Parents Father Other Unknown 


person 
Toyotama 
mothers 70.7 15.4 6.3 p 0.3 (N = 396) 
Haijima 


mothers 70.0 16.2 7.0 5.8 0.0 (N — 308) 


TABLE 8b. Who should be responsible for the discipline? (percentage) 


Mother Parents Father Other Unknown 


person 

Toyotama 

mothers 49.2 31:1 13.9 5.0 0.8 (N — 396) 
Haijima 

mothers 52.1 29.1 15.9 29 0.0 (N — 308) 
TABLE 9. Married female labor population. 

4 Married female Married female 

population labor population 
Nation Year Number % of popu- Number %of  % of all 
(in %) lation over (in%) MFP.  FLP. 
14-years-old 

U.S.A. 1950 37.576 67.0 8.635 23.2 52.2 
UK. 1951 12.488 60.7 2.073 21.4 37.7 
W. Germany 1950 11.058 55.7 2.762 25.0 34.7 
Canada 1951 3.115 64.4 349 11.2 30.0 
Ireland 1951 464 44.8 22 4.8 6.8 
Sweden 1950 1.589 58.2 200 148 — 289 
Switzerland 1950 1.013 532 104 10.3 16.3 
Japan 1960 19.207 56.9 8.947 ^ 466 ^ 52.1 


fecture Council of Social Welfare, 1963; Family and Children's Bureau, 
1964). They are inevitably obliged to let the children do as they like. 

Thirdly, we shall consider the hypothesis that parents of today have no 
longer sufficient authority to exercise in the training of their children. 
Children, in general, tend to avoid the action which ends in an unsatis- 
factory result, i.e. action which results in a penalty and, to select the action 
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* 
Taste 10. On the elementary 4 and junior-high © school students whose parents 
work in double harness €. 


Number Percentage 
AII students investigated 19.880 100.0 
Students concerned 4.227 21.0 


a. Among 1000 elementary school pupils of double-harness-working families, 
50 pupils show delinquency and problem behavior. 

b. Among 1000 junior-high school students of double-harness-working families, 
70 students are of delinquency and problem behavior. 

c. Japanese average of juvenile delinquency are 51.7 per 1000. 


which satisfies his own internal desire, i.e. action which results in a reward. 
He repeats this avoidance and selection. When disciplinary training is con- 
sidered in contrast with delinquency, it must be performed so as not to 
cause a conflict between the chosen action and social norms. The chosen 
action on the basis of family norms, however, often does not satisfy 
children's internal desire derived from the incentives of society at large. 

Thus, two problems appear here: 

a) In modern Japanese society, especially in an urban area, social norms 
are not powerful and people are apt to allow action which contradicts 
social norms. Therefore, children often intend to satisfy their desires 
without obeying their parents' values. Under such social circumstances, 
exaggerated by the lack of economic affluency and social status, many 
parents have lost confidence in their disciplining and cannot give confident 
advice to their children. 

b) The other problem: Although it seems to contradict the former state- 
ment, home training rarely extends to society at large. It is performed ego- 
centrically. Children do not always satisfy their desires according to the 
norms of society at large. 

The Tokyo Educational Research Institute says that in any type of 
district in Tokyo, students of elementary and junior-high school show the 
strongest degree of reference to their peer groups (Tokyo Educational 
Research Institute, 1965). Urban society shows a more permissive attitude 
towards children's bad behavior, ie. drinking, smoking etc. than a rural 
area (Hoshino, 1965). Norms of peer groups are sometimes pro-social, 
sometimes anti-social. Anyway we can suppose that peer groups exert à 
more powerful effect on children than families. Take the value-concept of 
parents and children in Tokyo for example. There is a distinct difference 
between the two. Children are inclined to a more individualistic, egoistic, 
and calculative value concept, while parents show a more totalitarian 
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propensity. Thus, we can even suppose that children tend to give priority 
to satisfying their desires within peer groups and other social groups rather 
than to satisfying their internal desires within their family. 

Dissatisfaction with the family environment. Many children show dis- 
satisfaction with their homes as not being rich enough (Hashimoto et al., 
1965). In the family with a low level of living and low social status, the 
parents discipline sometimes meets the disobedience of the children in 
accepting it. Here, we see an example of fallen authority of parents as to 
training because of poverty. On the other hand, the smallest percentage 
(21.0-28.9%) puts the emphasis on the aspect of ‘public morality’ (Dis- 
ciplinary training is divided into three aspects, i.e. 'good manners’, ‘moral 
sentiment’, and ‘public morality’, as stated before). Moreover, as for 
children, less than 10% (5.4-9.5%; difference by district) shows the pos- 
sibility of obedient acceptance of ‘public morality’ discipline (table 11) 
(Matsuura et al., 1963). 

Therefore, we may conclude that effective training in ‘public morality’ is 
not given to children. Children, accordingly, tend to behave on the basis of 
utilitarian and ego-centric value concepts. We also see that the family 
where effective discipline is not given is likely to have more delinquents. 


TABLE 11. Percentage of students view: Which aspect, do they think, is 
emphasized most by their parents? (see also table 6). 


Manners Sentiment Morality Unknown 


Toyotama students 69.2 23.0 5.4 2.4 (N = 461) 
Haijima students 60.0 29.7 9.5 0.8 (N — 337) 


Fourthly, we shall take up the problem of attitude and awareness on the 
parenfal side, Parents' behavior often deviates from social norms, and, 
children's imitation, identification and introjection of their parents does not 
always mean the internalization of social norms. 

As stated before, home training is the orientation of children to their 
parents' values and view of society. In the process of training there exist 
reward and punishment. In order to give effective training, the giving of 
rewards and punishments must be consistent. An excess of rigidity as well 
as an excess of non-interference inevitably reduces the effect of training. 
Non-interference with children is often seen in Japanese families. Most 
Japanese are not good at awarding spiritual rewards (to praise children in 
terms of affection, respect, etc.). Sometimes the reward is equivalent to 
noninterference. 

As for lower class people, they tend to substitute material rewards. 
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Middle class people, on the contrary, do not regard material goods as 
significant rewards. Large numbers of middle class people have such an 
attitude that they award spiritual rewards. These trends seen in two social 
classes will give rise to the following problems: 

a) In the case of lower class families, even if the children behave as ex- 
pected in a family, the parents would have difficulty in giving rewards 
because of their economic condition. 

b) In the case of middle class families spiritual rewards are not given 
skillfully enough to satisfy the children’s desires. 

The parents’ awareness of life. The awareness which is characteristic of 
the parents of delinquents is their materialistic * attitude (utilitarianism) and 
their hedonistic attitude. A utilitarian or hedonistic attitude is not meces- 
sarily anti-social. But, seeing that delinquents show more utilitarian and 
hedonistic attitudes than their parents, we can suppose that such an atti- 
tude on the part of the parents is closely related to delinquency in the 
children. As non-delinquents and their parents tend to have a rational ** 
awareness, the relationship between awareness and delinquency must be an 
important problem. 

Attitude towards training. Fairly large numbers of urban fathers are of 
the doting type. Also urban mothers of this type are not few (Tokyo Edu- 
cational Research Institute, 1965). It was found (in: Makino et al., 1964; 
Makino, Hashimoto et al., 1960) that training of a doting and of a non- 
interfering type tends to turn out more delinquents (table 12 and 13). Rigid 
training which demands blind obedience and inconsistent training, will also 
not result in children’s sound adaptation and sociability (Moriwaki, 1964). 


TABLE 12. About the kind of play the children usually enjoy (percentage). 


Mothers of delinquent Mothers of non-delinquent 
Do know 74.5 89.8 
Do not know 25.5 9.4 
No answer 0.0 0.8 


(N = 55) (N = 182) 


Difference in attitude to training among social classes. Upper and middle 
classes have a rationalistic attitude but the lower classes have materialistic 
and inconsistent attitudes. As the way of training seen in the lower classes 


* Attitude of seeking only good clothes, meals and a good home, without 
having an ideal or purpose in life. 
** Attitude of living a social life so as to be respected by others as well as 
living a comfortable life. 
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Taste 13. About the place where the children play (percentage). 


Mothers of delinquent Mothers of non-delinquent 
Do know 80.0 95.3 
Do not know 20.0 47 
(N = 55) (N = 182) 


has much in common with that of families of delinquents, materialistic and 
inconsistent attitudes of training seem to be a significant problem. On the 
other hand, we may also be able to infer the failure of spiritual training in 
the middle class families, because middle class delinquents are rapidly in- 
creasing recently. 

Such trends as described above will show up the decrease of effect of 
disciplinary training, the failure in satisfying children’s internal desires, and 
the lack of defense mechanisms against the acquisition of an anti-social 
culture. Unless children of such kinds of families are provided with the 
normative influence of other pro-social reference groups, the situation is 
likely to let them run to anti-social behavior. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Family status and parent-youth relations 


KASEM UDYANIN and 
PRASERT YAMKLINFUNG 


It is generally accepted that the rapid social change going on in modern 
society has produced a certain kind of strain in the relations between 
persons belonging to different generations. The old and the young often 
find themselves different in outlook and expectations. The former grew up 
in the past with its distinctive values and ways of life which in the latter's 
eyes have become inadequate in some ways as guides for behavior in the 
present society. To the young the difficulties experienced in dealing with 
the old are often attributed to the so-called conservatism of the older 
generation. The old seem to them to be impervious to the changing needs 
of the times and consequently fail to understand many of their needs and 
problems, including their ability for independent thinking and responsible 
behavior. Even though these complaints may have a valid basis in many 
cases, it must also be remembered that in no fewer cases these could mainly 
spring from the fact of the old having authority over the young. Even with 
the best of intentions the old with authority in their hands could not help 
dominating, thus frustrating the young to some extent. When this domi- 
nation is seen by the young as an imposition of conservatism and coming 
from persons inferior to themselves in certain respects, the relationship is 
certainly bound to involve some strain and conflict. 

Parent-youth relations are a good example of strained relations between 
persons different in age and authority. Adolescence is the period of in- 
dependence and rejection of parental authority to some degree. As Kingsley 
Davis! has pointed out, the earlier close relations between parents and 
children may disappear as the latter approach adolescence and look to 
other authorities for guidance and support and often reject parental values 
and ways. Parent-youth relations may become marked with aloofness. In 
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extreme cases in which parents try to assert and retain close control as in 
the past this might lead to open rebellion of the youths against their parents 
and authority in general. No open or conscious conflicts need arise, how- 
ever, if the parents understand the thinking of the youth and realize their 
own shortcomings in certain ways as far as teaching the youth new ways 
and values is concerned. Many of the parents have come to accept that in 
the fast changing world their outlook and many of their habits have be- 
come obsolete and that youth has to be left more or less on its own to 
learn new ways in order to compete and make a living in the present world. 
After all, parental influence has to compete with influences from other 
agencies of socialization such as peer groups, schools and universities, mass 
media and other prominent figures and groups in the society. These in- 
fluences are very real at the time of adolescence because youth is the 
period of growing awareness of different alternatives between which choices 
have to be made. The young are thus mentally predisposed to look to other 
authorities than their parents for models of behavior. This results in aloof- 
ness in the relations between parents and youth. Many parents often resign 
to this accomplished fact of youth's independence and regretfully surrender 
their authority over their children. 

While it is true in general that youth is the period of independence 
from parental authority, it is still important to know the variation in the 
degree of independence and closeness of relations between parents and 
youth, in different types of families. It is known that societies vary as to the 
cultural emphasis placed on independence vs. submission to parental 
authority. Other things being equal, one would expect more conflict in 
parent-youth relations in the first type than in the second type of society. 
Again, insofar as these conflicts arise from the gap in outlook between 
parents and youth one would expect more of these in the society under- 
going rapid social change than in the settled society. Besides, one also has 
to consider the variation of these relations from family to family as deter- 
mined by the status of the parents in the families. Parents may have very 
high status in the eyes of youth because they are very modern in outlook 
and values, are highly educated or have achieved a high position in the 
occupational world, etc. In these families the parents will be able to retain 
some authority over the youth. The attachment to and identification with 
parents which were developed at an earlier period will remain effective to 
some extent and help in maintaining the once close relations between 
parents and children. The change of status from childhood to adolescence 
Will not have as great an effect on parent-youth relations as it might have 
in the families in which the parents are regarded by the young as tradi- 
tional in their outlook or have not made significant achievement in their 
eyes. 
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These considerations led to the design of the present study which is 
going to be reported here. At present Thailand is undergoing rapid social 
change as a result of urbanization and the spread of education. The rate 
of social mobility is relatively high as new opportunities are created follow- 
ing changes in economic and occupational structure and new emphasis on 
individual achievement and competition. There certainly seems to be a 
disparity in the thinking of the young and the old which has led to the 
lessening of close bonds in the families. It is the purpose of this study to 
find out the effects of these changes on parent-youth relations, particularly 
as they are mediated by the status of the parents. 

It is our hypothesis that among the urban, upwardly mobile population, 
the strain in parent-youth relations will be found more in lower status than 
in higher status families. By ‘lower status’ we mean the limited-success 
families in which the parents do not have either of the two indicators of 
high status in modern society, ie. university education and high occu- 
pational position or income. Our reasoning in entertaining this hypothesis 
is that in lower status families the parents are likely to suffer loss of 
authority and their relations with the children will deteriorate once the 
latter approach adolescence and are exposed to the influence of modern 
education, particularly at the university level. They do not have the backing 
of status coming from high education or economic success as is the case in 
the high status families. Consequently, young people are not fully confident 
in them as advisors. The short formal education these parents received makes 
them look traditional in the eyes of youth. They are likely to emphasize tra- 
ditional virtues in the idealized form, such as honesty, hard work, obe- 
dience and respect to elders, self discipline and control in their child 
rearing practices. Being upwardly mobile they tend to be strict in instilling 
these virtues and ready to employ physical punishment to enforce their 
authority over the children. The limited success they have had so far tends 
to make them put their hopes for upward mobility in their children. The 
effect is the instilment of high aspiration in the youths who at the same 
time will feel more or less alienated from their parents. 

Highly educated or economically successful parents, on the other hand, 
are able to retain some authority over the youth, partly as a result of their 
high achievement and partly as a result of the fact that being better 
educated and less demanding they are likely to understand the needs of 
the youth and can talk in the latter's language. Of course, there is a real 
danger that high status parents may become overindulgent of their children's 
needs and thereby contribute to the latter's lack of self discipline and in 
extreme cases to complete rejection of parental authority. Otherwise one 
would expect normal development of the young people and the continuation 
of the once close relations and mutual attachment between parents and 
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children. It is our further hypothesis that strong attachment to the parents 
tends to create in the children a favorable attitude toward traditional 
values in general. 

To test our hypothesis a questionnaire was constructed and administered 
to a group of 257 students belonging to sophomore and junior classes in 
the Faculty of Political Science, Chulalongkorn University. These students, 
about 60 per cent of whom are women, vary in age from late teens to 
early twenties and come mostly from urban families of middle and upper 
middle class with only a few from either the lower middle or the really 
upper class. To the extent that these youths reach university level in their 
educational aim and that admission to the University is made on the basis 
of a very highly competitive entrance examination, one can confidently say 
that both they and their families have made quite a remarkable achievement 
— the youths in terms of strong personal effort to pass the examination, the 
families in terms of encouragement and financial sacrifice. This fact must be 
kept in mind when generalizing the findings of this study to other youth 
groups. In the analysis of the data the students are classified into two groups, 
i.e. higher vs. lower status family background. The basis of classification is: 
1) University education of either parent, 

2) Total family income, 
3) Occupational position of either parent. 

All those with family income of 6.000 Saht ($ 300) and over or with 
either parent finishing university education or attaining high occupational 
position are regarded as coming from higher status families. All the others 
are classified as having lower status family background. On this basis there 
are 150 students in the higher status families and 107 students in the 
lower status families. The following are the results of the analysis of the 
data. 


I. FAMILY STATUS AND PARENT-YOUTH RELATIONS 


The picture of parent-youth relations as reported by the students seems to 
support our hypotheses that there is a certain kind of strain in these relations 
and that in general this strain is found to be greater in the lower status 
than in the higher status families. The closeness of relations between parents 
and children which is encouraged by the small size of typical Thai families 
and by cultural emphasis on parental love and affection and children's 
Obedience has given way to more aloof relations and a critical attitude on 
the part of the youths as the latter grow up and reflect on the competence 
of the former's role as their advisers. The data indicate greater change in 
the lower status than in the higher status families. To compare this dif- 
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ference several questions were asked about the youths’ attitudes toward the 
relationship they have with their parents, particularly the degree they feel 
their parents exercise control over them, understand their needs and 
problems and share mutual interests. 

As to perceived parental control the students were asked to indicate 
their feeling of the degree of strictness of the rules, regulations and control 
which their parents place over them in these areas: 1) school work, 2) 
money spending, 3) whom to make friends with, and relationship with 
friends in general, 4) relationship to the opposite sex, and 5) help in doing 
household chores, The categories of answer are ‘Strict parental control’, 
"Moderate parental control’, and ‘Mostly self control. The result is in- 
dicated in table 1. 


TABLE 1. Percentage of youth indicating 3 types of parental control. 


Type of parental control 


Strict Moderate Mostly self NA 
control 
Higher Lower Higher Lower Higher Lower Higher Lower 
Areas of control Status status status status status status status status 


School work 6 10 37 30 55 58 2 — 
Money spending 5 10 51 59 42 30 2 — 
Relationship with 


friends 12 8 36 30 50 62 2 zu 
Relationship with 
opposite sex 10 11 48 38 40 51 2 = 
Helping in house- 
hold chores 10 1 33 29 55 69 2 1 


It will be seen that except in the area of money spending, parental control 
in general is less in the lower status families. In these families youths are 
likely to have more freedom than in high status families. They tend to 
reject their parental authority, the more so if during the earlier period of 
childhood this authority was strictly or inappropriately employed. The 
parents on their part sense this newly acquired spirit of rebellion and 
accordingly relax their control over them to avoid further conflict and as a 
gesture toward recognition of their growing maturity and future achieve- 
ment, which, by the way, will be higher than their own. However, in the 
area of money spending the youths still feel their freedom is much restricted 
anyway. This is not surprising in view of the concern of the low income 
parents for the financial problem of the families. They can spare only a 
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relatively little amount of money for the youth and have to watch closely 
the latter’s spending habits. The above table also indicates that there are 
very few strict parents and that the areas of behavior parents of both 
groups seem to be more concerned with than the others have to do with 
money spending and relationship with members of the opposite sex. 


TaBLE 2. Frequency of employment of physical punishment by status of family. 


Higher status Lower status "Total 
Often 12 ( 8%) 11 (10%) 23 (9%) 
Occasionally 40 (27%) 28 (2696) 68 (27%) 
Once in a while 75 (50%) 49 (4696) 124 (48%) 
No use of physical punishment 22 (15%) 16 (1596) 38 (15%) 
Other — 2 ( 296) 2 
NA 1 1 2 
Total 150 107 257 


The majority of students in both groups reported that their parents used 
physical punishment once in a while during the earlier period of childhood 
(see table 2). There is no difference in this respect between the two groups, 
the high status parents being likely to use physical punishment as often 
as the lower status parents, confirming our hypothesis that these parents 
are equally concerned with instilling proper behavior in their children. 
However, the following two tables indicate a slightly greater resentment of 
the lower status youths at their parents' use of physical punishment and at 
their dealings with them in the past in general (see table 3 and 4). They 
tend to say that their parents often did not understand them when using 
physical punishment and in general often did not understand their needs, 
feelings and problems. This is in line with our reasoning that youth's 
rejection of parental authority is found more in the lower status than in 
the higher status families. 

Another set of questions asked the students to indicate the extentto which 
they think their parents understand their needs and problems in the follow- 
ing areas: 1) need for having and getting along with friends, 2) need for 
extra money for social and extra-curricular activities in the university, 
3) need for keeping up with friends and change of the time in general, 
and 4) need for allocation of time between social life and study. The 
answer in table 5 conforms with our expectations. Youth from lower status 
families are more likely to mention the difficulties their parents sometimes 
have in understanding their needs. Having limited education and traditional 
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TABLE 3. Parental misunderstanding when using physical punishment by family 


status. 
Frequency of feeling Higher status Lower status Total 
Often 26 (1796) 22 (2196) 48 (1996) 
Occasionally 82 (55%) 61 (5796) 143 (56%) 
Never 37 (25%) 22 (21%) 59 (23%) 
NA 5 (3%) 2 ( 196) 7 ( 296) 
"Total 150 107 257 


TABLE 4. Parental misunderstanding during childhood. 


Frequency of feeling Higher status Lower status Total 
Often 27 (18%) 24 (2296) 51 (20%) 
Occasionally 114 (7695) 73 (68%) 187 (7296) 
Never 7 ( 596) 10 ( 9%) . 17 ( 796) 
NA 2 (1%) = 2 (1%) 
Total 150 107 257 


outlook, lower status parents often fail to see the point of view of their 
children and even if they are able to see it, they could not comply with 
the youth's request for more money anyway owing to their limited finan- 
cial resources. The youths might interpret this as lack of understanding and 
feel some kind of estrangement if not of being let down by their parents. 


TABLE 5. Percentage of youths mentioning difficulties parents have in under- 
standing them. 


Difficulty Higher status Lower status Total 
Need for having friends 19 28 
Need for money for social purposes 26 36 
Need for keeping up with friends 34 40 
Need for allocation of time for 
social life 35 36 


In the area of mutual interest we measure the variation by asking the 
Students to indicate the frequency of convervation they have at home with 
their parents on the following topics: international current events, national 
current events, religion, Thai customs, youth's progress and problems in 
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study, youth’s activities with friends, current development of popular taste 
and fashion in movies, music, dress, etc. The result is shown in table 6. 
As expected mutual interest is found more in the higher than in the lower 
status families. In the higher status families youths are likely to find their 
parents modern in attitude and well informed on current developments. 
They feel confident of their parents’ competence to discuss modern topics. 
This is quite different from the experience of the youth from lower status 
families whose parents are likely to be traditional and uninformed. On the 
topic of conversation which requires modern knowledge such as current 
events, youth's activities with friends and popular taste we thus find a 
difference between lower and higher status parents in their ability to hold 
the interest of youth. More of the lower than the higher status youths 
reported that they have rarely discussed these topics with their parents. 
The exception is the discussion on youth's study progress and problems, the 
frequency of which is about the same in the two groups. The topic seems 
to be the central concern of both parents and youth, as seen in the high 
frequency with which it is brought up for discussion in both groups. What- 
ever regard the youths may have for their parents, they cannot avoid giving 
account of the progress they have made in the university. The parents are 
likely to be interested in this since they are the ones who support the youth 
financially. Another exception is the discussion on the topics of religion 
and Thai customs. These are among the topics least brought up for dis- 
cussion in both groups and reverse the tendency of more conversation in the 
higher status families. These topics are dear to the traditional parents and 
a few of them may be able to find an attentive ear in their children. 


Taste 6. Percentage of frequency of youth’s conversation with parents. 


Higher status Lower status 
Topics of conversation Often Onceina Rarely Often Once ina Rarely 
while while 
International events 19 51 23 13 47 40 
National events 30 55 15 23 53 24 
Religion 13 53 34 18 45 37 
Thai customs 8 64 28 13 s7 30 
Youth’s education 46 43 11 47 44 9 
Youth’s friends 37 51 12 24 47 29 
Popular taste and fashion 33 39 28 22 41 37 


Taking friends to visit or for entertainment at one’s home is another in- 
direct indicator of the degree of one's confidence in the parents. We assume 
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that youths from high status families are likely to be proud of their parents 
and won't mind their friends meeting their parents at all. On the contrary 
youth from lower status families are likely to feel a little bit ill at ease at 
entertaining their friends at home. One of the reasons for this may be the 
worry about how the parents will get along with them or make good 
impression on them. We should then find more home visits by friends in 
the higher than in the lower status families and by the same token we 
should expect higher status parents to have better acquaintance with the 
youth's friends than the lower status parents. The data in table 7 and 8 
clearly support these hypotheses. 


TABLE 7. Frequency of taking friends for home visit. 


Frequency Higher status Lower status Total 
Often 28 (19%) 11 (10%) 39 (14%) 
Sometimes 75 (50%) 40 (37%) 115 (44%) 
Once in a while 39 (26%) 44 (42%) 83 (34%) 
Never 8 ( 5%) 12 (11%) 20 ( 8%) 
Total 150 107 257 


TABLE 8. Parents’ acquaintance with youths’ friends. 


Acquaintance Higher status Lower status Total 
Almost all 34 (23%) 19 (18%) 53 (2196) 
Some 90 (6096) 60 (5696) 150 (5896) 
A few 25 (1796) 28 (2696) 53 Q196) 
NA 1 — 1 

"Total 150 107 E 257 7 


The rejection of parental authority is also indicated in the answer to the 
questions on the role of the parents in the choice of one's marriage partner 
and the type of living arrangement preferred after marriage. In the tra- 
ditional Thai courtship and marriage parents had much say as to with 
whom the youths should become acquainted and whom they should marry 
in the end. It was not fixed marriage in the sense of parents doing this 
against the wishes of the youth. It was rather the passive role of the youths 
Who were nevertheless under familial obligations to comply with their 
parents’ wishes even if these were not agreeable to them. Modern youths are 
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likely to be active themselves in the choice of their life partners. While 
over half of them say that their decision should be subject to their parents’ 
approval or veto, quite a few entirely reject their parents’ authority in this 
matter, saying that their parents should have no say at all. As expected 
this tendency is stronger in the lower than in the higher status families. 
The same attitude of independence is also found in the preferred type of 
living arrangement after marriage. The majority of the youths prefers in- 
dependent living separate from their parents. This is a change from the 
traditional idea of ideal family household according to which close relatives 
live close together in separate houses in the same area. The influence of 
this idea is still strong, however, as seen from quite a few students who 
gave this response (see table 9 and 10). 


TaBLE 9. Youth's preferred method of choosing a marriage partner. 


Prefered method Higher status Lower status Total 


Own decision, parents 


having no part 39 (26%) 37 (35%) pi 
Own decision, subject to 

parents’ approval 89 (60%) 60 (56%) 149.6856) 
Parents suggesting mates 

for cholce 20 (13%) & (799): | ME 
Parents choosing mate 

directly — Ë = 
Other 2 (1%) 2 (2%) 4 (1%) 


Total 150 107 257 


TABLE 10. Youth's preferred type of living arrangement after marriage. 


Prefered type Higher status Lower status Total 
With parents 8 (5%) 5 (5%) 13 ( 5%) 
Near parents 51 (34%) 33 (31%) 84 (33%) 
Independent 90 (60%) 69 (64%) 159 (62%) 
Other 1 (1%) 1 

Total | 150 107 257 


On the question of the role of the parents in their decision to study in the 
Faculty of Political Science, quite a number of youths reported that they 
made their decision without any consultation with their parents. The stu- 
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dents from the lower status families are more likely to say this than those" 
from the higher status, indicating their lack of confidence in the parents 
as far as planning their future career is concerned (see table 11). Their de- 
cision often comes against the wishes of their parents who would like to 
have them study in different fields. To many parents, political science and 
subjects of similar nature do not seem to be a proper field of study for 
young people, particularly if they are women. A more financially reward- 
ing career or at least a peaceful and smooth career is seen in other ficlds 
of study such as business administration, engineering and languages, ctc. 
The youths are likely to think differently. Being ambitious they see in the 
degree of political science a means to enter the government as an ad- 
ministrator and have an active part in the development of the country. 
From the data this conflict between parents’ and youth's desire occurs in 
both groups but with a little higher frequency in the lower status families 
(see table 12). 


TABLE 11. Parents role in youth's decision to study political science. 


Parents’ role Higher status Lower status Total 
Consultation with parents 93 (62%) 42 (39%) 135 (50%) 
No consultation with parents 53 (35%) 63 (59%) 116 (47%) 
Parents’ suggestion 1(1%) 1 ( 1%) 2( 1%) 
Others 3 (2%) 1 ( 1%) 4 ( 296) 
"Total 150 107 251 


TABLE 12. Parents’ desire for youth's field of study. 


Parents’ desire Higher status Lower status Total 
nue as youth's desire 47 (3196) 26 (24%) 73 (3196) 
Different from youth's desire 49 (33%) 39 (37%) 88 (35%) 
Do not have any preference 44 (2995) 33 (31%) 77 (30%) 
Others 10 ( 4%) 9 ( 8%) 19 ( 476) 
Total 150 107 257 


Il, FAMILY STATUS AND YOUTH'S OUTLOOK ON LIFE 


Our second interest in this research concerns the effects of family status 
and parent-youth relations on youth's outlook on life in general. If our 
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reasoning about the different nature of parent-youth relations in lower 
and higher status families is true, it follows that there should be a greater 
amount of critical attitude toward traditional values and of achievement 
motivation among the youth from lower status than from higher status 
families. On the first part of this hypothesis, ie. difference in critical 
attitude, this seems to be generally true, although the difference is rather 
small. 78 per cent of the lower status youth as compared with 72 per cent 
of the higher status youths agree that basic change in Thai way of life is 
necessary for development to take place. On some specific traditional Thai 
values such as the emphasis in child training on respect and obedience to 
elders and the superstitious belief in one's relatively fixed course of life as 
revealed in the horoscope, youths from lower status families are also more 
likely to disagree (17 and 46 per cent as compared with 7 and 35 per cent 
of youths from higher status families), although in these cases the majority 
of both groups still adhere to tradition. 

We also asked the students to indicate the degree of importance of 
various values both traditional and modern as guides in their way and 
philosophy of life. Classified as more or less traditional values are respect 
for seniority, obligations to friends, relatives and one's immediate family, 
adherence to religious teachings and self-contentment. In all of these values 
except the last one, there is a consistent difference, even though small, in 
emphasis by the lower compared with higher status youth. More of the latter 
regard these values as very important in their life (see table 13). On the 
other hand fewer of them think it is very important to confront the pro- 
blems of life with seriousness. This value is opposite to the traditional Thai 
value of coolness and enjoyment of life and is unacceptable to the ma- 
jority of youth in both groups, particularly those from higher status families 
Who being sheltered can afford to view life with more optimism. On other 
modern values, ie. independent thinking, gregariousness, ambition for 
Success in life and keeping up with change in fashion and consumption 
patterns, the two groups seem to be the same (see table 13) in their Mais 
The very important place of these values, except the last one, in their 
thinking indicates the strong effects of modern education and rapid ur- 
banization to which these youths have been exposed regardless of their 
family experience. In the fast changing and competitive world the up- 
wardly mobile youths find it necessary to adopt these modern values, while 
at the same time adhering to some traditional values which are deep- 
rooted in Thai society. This is particularly true of youths from higher status 
families who are modern in their thinking and consumption standards but 
still take an emotionally favorable attitude toward traditional values in 
general, There are quite a few young people, however, who feel the incon- 
sistency between modern and some of the traditional values. These young 
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people are more likely to come from lower status families. They are as 
modern in values as other youths but certainly are more critical toward 
traditional values. 


TABLE 13. Percentage of youths saying these values are very important in their 


life. 
Values Higher status Lower status 
Respect to seniority 63 59 
Obligations to friends 61 54 
Obligations to relatives 60 25 
Obligations to one's immediate family 84 78 
Adherence to religious teachings 40 36 
Self contentment 29 29 
Seriousness in Life 23 36 
Independent thinking 82 80 
Gregariousness 81 79 
Conformity to changing fashion 18 21 
Ambition in life 69 72 


The second part of the hypothesis which concerns the effect of family 
Status and parent-youth relations on youth's achievement motivation does 
not receive support from our data. We do not find any relationship between 
youth's family status and achievement in scholastic work. About the same 
percentage of response is found in the youth's answer to questions on the 
degree of self-confidence they have and the degree of effort they feel they 
have made in their present study (see table 14 and 15). Contradicting our 
expectation the scholastic record as reported by the youths indicates a slight- 
ly higher degree of success in the higher than in the lower status group. 
At the university level the percentage of those who unconditionally pass 
the examination (i.e. without having to take re-examination) is 57 per cent 
in the higher status group as compared with 47 per cent in the lower 
status group. Two per cent in the former as compared with 13 per cent in 
the latter group used to fail their examinations at the high school level. The 
higher achievement of youths from higher status families may be due to à 
better home atmosphere. It must also be remembered that the higher 
status students in our sample are likely to have as strict parents as the 
lower status students, otherwise they would not have had enough aspiration 
nor learned enough self-discipline which is indispensable for passing the 
tough competitive entrance examination to the university. This fact ac- 
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counts for the success of youth from higher status families in our sample 
and may not be true of youth from other high status families in which-the 
parents may lack home discipline. The special nature of our sample must 
be kept in mind when generalizing to other groups of families. 


TaBLe 14. Youth's confidence in study. 


Degree of confidence Higher status Lower status Total 
High 39 (26%) 35 (33%) 74 (2996) 
Some 88 (5976) 57 (5396) 145 (5696) 
Little 21 (14%) 15 (1496) 36 (14%) 
NA 2 ( 196) — 2 ( 196) 
Total 150 107 257 


TaBLe 15. Youth's feeling of effort made in study. 


Degree of effort made Higher status Lower status Total 

Much 30 (20%) 22 (2196) 52 (21%) 
Some 65 (43%) 44 (41%) 109 (42%) 
Little 55 (37%) 41 (38%) 96 (37%) 


Total 150 107 257 


In our limited analysis of the data it is not possible for us to say with 
confidence whether there is a relationship between rejection of parental 
authority and critical attitude toward traditional values on the one hand 
and higher achievement motivation on the other. American studies have 
found that parental dominance is likely to lead to low aspiration and 
achievement motivation, ? It would be interesting to know further what the 
consequences for youth will be if parental dominance springs from parental 
concern for youth discipline and aspiration and is then followed by youth s 
rejection of parental authority. It seems likely that parental authoritarianism 
and dominance may have different effects on youth, depending on the 
conscious motive of the parents, i.e. to instil discipline or just to express 
parental authority and whether the youth accept or reject this authority. In 
Our data the same level of achievement in both groups of youth can be 
explained in terms of similar parental control at least as far as instilling ~ 
discipline is concerned. We cannot tell from our data whether there is any 
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systematic difference in the degree of parental dominance between the 
higher and lower status families and whether rejection of parental authority 
will be associated with high achievement motivation. 


III. CONCLUSION 


Our data confirm the hypotheses that there is a change in the closeness of 
relations between parents and children as the latter approach adolescence 
and that this change is greater in the lower than in the higher status 
families. The more traditional and lower in achievement the parents are, 
the greater will be the gap in outlook and values between them and their 
upwardly mobile children and the greater the loss of their authority over 
them, While youth in general is modern in outlook and values, there is a 
tendency of young people from lower status families to take a more critical 
attitude toward certain traditional values than young people from higher 
status families. The two groups of youth do not differ in their level of 
achievement motivation, indicating the more or less similar nature of 


parental control to which they were subject during the earlier period of 
childhood. 


NOTES 


1. K. Davis, ‘The sociology of parent-youth conflict’, American Sociological 
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CHAPTER 9 


Social change and parent-child relations 
in Hong Kong 


WONG SHAU-LAM 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Hong Kong is a British Colony and yet it is a Chinese Community. Ninety- 
eight percent of its population are racially Chinese. Some of them may be 
classified as British subjects but their ways of thinking and acting have 
their roots in the culture of China. 

Although Hong Kong is just a very small island which can hardly be 
noticed on the world map, in recent years it has suddenly become a centre 
of world interest, This is partly because of its location, precariously set, as 
it is between conflicting political forces, and partly because of its rapid 
development, since World War II, in both industry and commerce. Á 

Industrialization, urbanization, and modernization are the great social 
forces currently generating structural and functional changes in all social 
Systems, In Hong Kong, as perhaps also in other non-western countries, 
another great social force may be added to account for the complexity of 
changing social phenomena, namely, westernization. The effects of these 
great social forces coming together are far-reaching. My present attempt 
will only try to discuss the impact of these forces on Chinese family life in 
Hong Kong, and especially as they affect the problems of parent-child 
adjustment, 

Chinese families in Hong Kong may be classified under several different 
Categories, such as, size, income, occupation, education, or length of resi- 
dence. Family research reports concerning the characteristics of any spe- 
cific group are not yet available because sociological study is still in its in- 
fancy stage in Hong Kong. Therefore my discussion can only be based 
upon daily contacts and observation, but I will try to present a general 
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view of the subject and identify, I hope, the over-all trends of change 
which create problems common to every group or class, although their 
precise effects are not the same for all. 


Il. HONG KONG BEFORE WORLD WAR II 


Being a commercial port under the jurisdiction of the British government 
since 1842, it may be assumed that the governing class, together with 
European traders and Christian missionaries have introduced and recom- 
mended Western culture to the people of Hong Kong ever since their 
arrival in those early years. However, the influence of Western culture on 
the Chinese family life was hardly noticeable before the present century. 
It was only sparsely found in the Chinese families of the compradore class, 
Christian groups and government servants. The reasons for this were many 
of which a few may be briefly mentioned here. 

From the early years through the first quarter of the present century, 
only a negligible number of Chinese could understand the English lan- 
guage. Without the facility of any easy communication medium, the Chi- 
nese and the Westerners, inspite of physical nearness, were isolated into 
two distinct communities of thought. 

The predominant attitude of the Chinese towards residence in Hong 
Kong constitutes an important factor in accounting for the slow acceptance 
of Western culture. With the exceptions of the village settlers who came 
to Hong Kong many centuries before the British administration and of 
some early pioneers who assumed large fortunes, most of the Chinese 
looked upon Hong Kong as a dormitory for the convenience of making 
a better living. The overwhelming majority of the Chinese population came 
from various districts of the Kwongtung Province and left their wives and 
children behind in the Chinese homeland. Immigration regulations in those 
days were practically unknown. It was a simple and convenient matter for 
the Chinese to pay frequent visits to their families on ceremonial Occasions 
as well as on major festival days. Thus the conservative elements found in 
Chinese culture influencing the organization of the family system remained 
strongly in the minds of such people. 

The British emphasis on class distinction also produced a negative effect 
on the acculturation process between the Chinese and the Westerners. To 
illustrate the case in point, we may mention that the public transportation 
system only had first and third classes, not second class accommodation. 
Social segregation was readily identifiable because Westerners lived in 
exclusive districts generally not accessible to the ordinary Chinese. In ad- 
dition, membership of many organizations was permissible only to the 
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Caucasian race. Such arrangements inevitably re-inforced the attitude of 
the Chinese that East is East and West is West. The original development 
of the term ‘foreign devils’ sufficiently indicates the distance in most social 
relationship between the two races. 


Ill. FAMILY STRUCTURE IN HONG KONG 


As far as the family system is concerned the extended family has never 
been a common practice among the Chinese in Hong Kong. Even among 
the rural settlers who lived in a single-clan or multi-clan village, the ex- 
tended family was rarely found. Early pioneers who came to Hong Kong 
after it had become a British Colony brought along with them courage 
and little else. Some of them were fortunate enough to become rich and 
might exercise their ambition to establish an extended family for the 
purposes of personal prestige and also in order to perpetuate the family 
wealth. Almost certainly, however, such a family organization would dis- 
solve soon after the ‘old man’ died merely because of the non-existence of 
other up-holding of actors. The most prevalent type of family organi- 
zation found in Hong Kong was either the nuclear family or else the three 
generation single-trunk family. This remains relatively the same at the 
present time. 


IV. SOCIAL CHANGE AFTER WORLD WAR II 


Shortly after the Second World War, Hong Kong was subjected to sweep- 
ing changes which in turn generated far-reaching consequences for the 
over-all functions of the entire social system as well as for the detailed 
aspects of all institutional structures. The reasons that account for such 
major changes are many. We shall examine them under the broad concepts 
of industrialization, modernization and westernization. Perhaps, byso doing, 
we may be able to see their impact on the problems of parent-child rela- 
tions in particular. 

Hong Kong for many decades has been known principally asa free 
Port expecially for transshipping purposes. Industrial enterprises on a 
large-scale were virtually unknown. Big commercial firms were relatively 
few in number and were under the control of a few interest groups. But 
then during the last fifteen years or so, revolutionary changes have taken 
Place in industrial and commercial activities. Over a million people came 
to Hong Kong because of momentous political changes on China mainland. 
There were not only poor, but talented and rich refugees as well. The poor 
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furnished an ample supply of cheap labor, the rich brought capital for 
investment, and the talented augmented Hong Kong's know-how and ex- 
perience. To do justice to the refugee group, we must think of them not 
just as a burden to the community. As a matter of fact, they have been 
invaluable assets to the social development of Hong Kong. 

The unsettled conditions in the South-East Asian countries have also 
contributed to the prosperity of Hong Kong. Overseas Chinese in this area 
have come to look upon Hong Kong as a better and safer place for capital 
protection as well as for investment. Remittances amounting to millions and 
millions of dollars have poured in from the overseas Chinese in Indonesia, 
Malaya, Thailand, Burma, Vietnam and Philippines, during the last ten 
or more years. With the basic necessities of labor, capital and talent, Hong 
Kong has changed from a conservative place for small-tinac operators into 
a progressive cosmopolitan entity for big financial ventures in both in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises. 


V. THE IMPACT OF CHANGE ON PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS 


The impact of change is to be found in all types of social interaction. Our 
present concern is to see how it affects the parent-child relations. Nowa- 
days, parents have many complaints and children often show themselves 
dissatisfied. The grumbles on both sides vary in degree and kind. The 
presentation and explanation of some of the difficulties commonly en- 
countered by all groups may be of some help to those intending to make a 
further inquiry into the subject. 

Parents, regardless of differences in class, wealth or education, complain 
that this is an age of 'childen revolt'. Children show weakened respect for 
parental authority, less regard for family etiquette, and more concern for 
rights instead of obligations. On the other hand children complain that 
parents are oldfashioned and that they fail to satisfy their wishes. 


1. The ideal of filial piety 


The whole difficult situation, although it springs from a multitude of 
heterogeneous causes, may be explained by the concept of social value. 
Value changes generate changes in social norms affecting the network of 
social roles and social relations. Within a social system, some values are 
more basic than others. In the Chinese society, filial piety should be 
singled out as the most fundamental social value having determinating 
influences on the functioning of the whole society, not just the family. 

For thousands of years, it has been prescribed in comprehensive details 
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governing the statuses and roles of parents and children, and also laid 
down the guiding principles for many other social relations, such as one's 
relations with kin, teacher, brother, wife and friend. 

Just as in other Chinese communities, the ideal of filial piety found its 
roots in the hearts and minds of the people of the older generation in 
Hong Kong, in spite of the fact that some of its content was becoming 
impracticable there. With the accelerating changes of recent years, the 
time-honoured ideal of filial piety has also been fading rapidly as time 
marches on. It may still be considered as something desirable but it is 
observed and practised only at one's convenience. It has definitely lost its 
positive effects on the functional problems of adaptation, integration, goal 
attainment, pattern maintenance and tension management of the society. 

What seemed to be unchangeable has changed, and filial piety can no longer 
maintain its stronghold in the heart and minds of the Hong Kong people, 
particularly the young generation, because its up-holding factors have 
either changed or have entirely disappeared. The growing acceptance of 
the Western trend of thought, modern education and economic changes 
have brought forth many new situations unfavourable to the ideal and 
practice of filial piety. 


2. Filial piety and education 


School education, especially at primary level, has always been one of the 
controlling elements in personality growth and development. In the former 
years when the Chinese people in Hong Kong had unshakable confidence 
in their traditional culture and did not feel any imperative need for their 
children to know the English language at an early age, parents first sent 
their children to the traditional type of Chinese school where they were 
taught by Confucian scholars who heavily stressed the indisputable merits 
of Chinese culture. In addition to the teaching of the classics, moral trai- 
ning was strongly emphasized in such schools. The teachers considered 
that a person with high moral conduct was more important than one with 
good literary accomplishment. Stern discipline was a common practice. No 
one questioned the disciplinary measures of the teachers. The ideal of 
filial piety was indoctrinated into the children ensuring that they under- 
stood that it was the foundation for all righteousness in all human relations. 

Within the last twenty years or so, the traditional type of education has 
gradually been replaced by the modern educational system. Modern schools 
give increasing emphasis to the teaching of scientific subjects. In its crow- 
ded curriculum not much room is left for the teaching of Chinese classics 
and literature. Primary and secondary schools are expected to sit for the 
external examinations conducted by the Education Department of the 
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Hong Kong government. The standing or reputation of the school is to be 
judged by the success of its students participating in those examinations. 

There exist two types of schools in the education system of Hong Kong. 
One uses English as the teaching medium and the other Chinese. Because 
better English furnishes better opportunity for gainful employment, student 
enrollment in English schools outnumbers that for the Chinese schools by 
the approximate ratio of four to one. Although Chinese is also taught in 
English schools, it does not enjoy the same dignity as the subjects taught 
in English. The result is alarming, youngsters from this type of school are 
very often unable to write a presentable letter in Chinese. Many of them 
whom I have had the misfortune to meet admit even with a sense of pride 
that they have already forgotten how to write their own names in Chinese. 
Racially they are Chinese but mentally they are not. To them, the essence 
of Chinese culture is something beyond their mental reach. 

In addition to the growing popularity of English learning among the 
Chinese people, mass communication media every day present Western 
thought and behaviour patterns to the Chinese community in Hong Kong. 
Freedom, independence, equality, democracy are among the prevalent 
concepts today. Traditional Chinese culture is being challenged by the 
preconceived notions full of Western ideology. Therefore it is only to be 
expected that filial piety has gradually lost its significant influence over 
family living. One is responsible for one's own behavior. The younger 
generation becomes less concerned whether its behavior will bring glory 
or shame to its parental families. Wise parents begin to be skeptical 
about the old saying that to have a son means to have security during one's 
declining years. 

The traditional authority of teachers is also severely weakend. The law 
enforcing body has a lot to say as to the ways that the child should be 
punished. Children get wise to this kind of thing and the warnings of 
teachers do not carry the same weight as in bygone days. The role-taking 
and role-expectation of teachers have also changed considerably. Character 
building is not considered necessary by the teachers as one of their fore- 
most responsibilities, One is known as a good teacher if his students pass 
the external examination in his own teaching subject with flying colours. 
They may still think that moral training is important, but often do not put 
forth any genuine effort for its implementation. They prefer to think that 
the principal responsibility for moral training should rest squarely on 
parental shoulders. Children should be taught at home what to do and 
what not to do. On the other hand, parents are also taking it for granted 
that the teachers in school will train their children in everything essential 
to wholesome personality development. Parents in Hong Kong are busy 
people. Those belonging to the lower economic groups are too much oc- 
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cupied with the problems of making ends meet, while the upper economic 
groups are too involved in the multi-dimensional rounds of social activity, 
the middle economic groups are torn by some experience of both. ‘Children 
are going wild’ is the cry today. ‘Who is going to teach our children?’ is the 
critical issue at point. There is a great need for much better communication 
and understanding between the school and the family concerning the whole 
process of education. Parent-teacher associations have been established by 
some schools but busy parents and teachers all too often render these well- 
meant organizations ineffective and they become merely educational show- 
windows. 


VI. ECONOMIC CHANGE AND FAMILY RELATIONS 


Economic growth in Hong Kong has a tremendous impact on family living. 
Fast expanding industry and commerce offer many new employment op- 
portunities. The young generations do not necessarily follow the occu- 
pational pursuit of their parents. Without a deep sense of understanding 
and respect for the virtues inherent in the Chinese cultural system, and 
without the necessity for depending on the parents for making a living, 
advice and demands from parents are to be heeded at the convenience of 
sons and daughters. 

Economic prosperity in Hong Kong has also brought unprecedented 
changes to the physical structure of Hong Kong. Former congenial neigh- 
borhoods are being replaced by large-scale housing projects. New neighbor- 
hoods with high social mobility and with many heterogeneous elements not 
only fail to serve as controlling agents supplementing the disciplinary mea- 
sures of the parents in the matter of childtraining, but often provide cor- 
rupting influences on the children which only makes parent-child relations 
more difficult. 

A modern city like Hong Kong today offers many attractions to the 
young generation that were not to be found in the old days. Children of 
this generation have material desires and wants undreamed of by their 
grand parents. It is extremely difficult for the parents, even of the wealthy 
Class, to satisfy the needs of their children. Failing to satisfy may create 
unpleasant feelings. The damaging effect is all the more severe if the 
Children feel that their parents are financially able to satisfy their wishes. 

Frugal living has been a positive value in Chinese culture propagated 
from one generation to the next. This idea is not so well accepted by the 
Present generation even among those from the low economic strata. The 
mass culture encourages or induces money spending which affects the 
adult as well as the young. Many parents who went through the ordeals of 
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life during the last war have changed their attitudes toward frugal living. 
The refugee groups, who additionally experienced the loss of everything 
overnight have been inclined to feel that money is not for keeping but for 
spending. Therefore it is only natural that the younger generation will 
follow the behavior patterns of their parents, expecially in pleasure re- 
warding activities. In this regard, parents overlook the fact that they have 
set an example for their children. Yet they still try to apply their own 
discarded standards in reprimanding their children. Resentments are then 
often created because children think that their parents are being unfair. 


VII. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In dealing with children, parents in Hong Kong are at a cross-roads. Con- 
fusing roles and statuses in parent-child-relations renders adjustment extremely 
difficult. Parents are aware that traditional types of home discipline cannot 
be exercised effectively. They thus try to be more permissive and tolerant. 
On the other hand, children become less submissive and more demanding, 
but the new give and take situation offers no solution to the difficult 
problems of parent-child relations. Lacking a set of common accepted 
values conflicting situations can never be reduced to the minimum, no 
matter how much the parents have changed in their authoritative attitudes. 
Children enjoy increasing freedom but we just cannot expect to know the 
limit of freedom if there is no well defined code of conduct for them to 
follow. With wide difference in the internalized values of the two genera- 
tions the concepts of role-playing and role-expectation are not interpreted in 
the same light. 

People used to say that the problem of juvenile delinquency is not to be 
found in the Chinese community. This is no longer true in a modern city 
like Hong Kong. There is an alarming increase in the rate of juvenile 
delinquency, and this is causing ever increasing concern. Improving parent- 
child relations would be of great help in coping with the maladjustment 
problems of the younger generations. As yet we do not have an adequate 
knowledge of existing parental-child relations. Empirical research along 
this line should be given top priority. 

As I said earlier this paper is merely based upon my personal contacts and 
observations. Sociology as an academic discipline found its place in the 
Hong Kong institutions of higher learning only quite recently, Many im- 
minent research projects need to be carried out. My learned friends in this 
gathering are warmly welcome to come to Hong Kong for sociological 
exploration. We need scholars from all countries to enlighten us on 
theoretical formulations as well as on methodological applications. 


CHAPTER 10 


Historical trends in home discipline 


KATSUMI YOKOE 


I 


There is a lack of clear-cut data as to the nature of family life among the 
fore-fathers of the Japanese people in pre-historic times. However, ex- 
cavations as well as mythological literature offer some indications. Exca- 
vations have shown that in primitive times, children's bodies, like those of 
adults, bore various kinds of ornaments, expressing an aesthetic appre- 
ciation with regard to children. It is likely that children in those pre-historic 
times were raised by their parents in a free and natural atmosphere of love. 

The ancient Japanese of that period were settled agricultural people 
engaged in paddy field cultivation. They appear to have been organized in 
village communities on the basis of kinship as well as extended kinship 
Broups (including non-blood relations) bearing the same surname. It is 
believed that these became politically unified and resulted in the growth of 
the clan system. With the development of the authority of the state, 
genealogical relationships between the ancestors of the clans and the Im- 
Perial family came to be revered. This led to the development of the 
religion of ancestor worship. The clans served the Imperial family on the 
basis of hereditary occupations. 

The Imperial family and the upper social strata of the clan groups are 
known to have practised polygamy. Thus it is likely that the mother-child 
relationship was closer than the father-child relationship. Tönnies’ classical 
explication of the mother-child relationship as a natural, basic love-relation- 
ship can be said to hold true for the ancient Japanese as well. 

Japan's two most ancient historical writings, the ‘Kojiki’ (Record of 
Ancient Matters) and the ‘Nihon Shoki' (‘Chronicles of Japan’), indicate 
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that children mex AR by their mothers. Likewise, the practise of 
children being raised directly by their mothers dates back to antiquity. 
However, when the mother was unable to care directly for the infant, 
a 'Chiomo' (nurse) brought up the infant. The ‘Kojiki’ tells us not only 
of 'Chiomo' who suckled the infant but also ‘Yuomo’ who gave the 
infant warm water, "ligami' who chewed rice to soften it for the infant and 
*Yuebito' who bathed the infant. 

The employment of nurse-maids in the upper social classes of Japan thus 
can be seen to have originated in very ancient times. 

Clay images (‘Haniwa’) which used to be buried in the graves of Japanese 
in ancient times, have been found to include figures of mothers, apparently 
peasant women, carrying babies on their backs as is done throughout 
present-day Japan. This shows the very ancient origin of this practise 
among the common people, a practise which deepens the feeling of physical 
unity of mother and child. 

Each clan venerated its ancestors, who were connected with the Imperial 
family, and sought to preserve the honor thereof for future generations. 
This is expressed in one of the poems of the ‘Manyoshu’, a very ancient 
Japanese collection of poetry. The children were taught not only to 
worship their ancestors but also never to bring shame to their ancestors. 
The profound desire to preserve forever the honor handed down from the 
ancestor and to transmit it to future generations appears to have been a 
primitive craving of the clans. The idea of succeeding to the name of the 
eternal family, the ‘ie’, is found in the ‘Manyoshu’, and appears to be 
linked with the abovementioned clan attitudes. 

The clan system, which formed the framework of ancient Japanese 
society, began to disintegrate during the Nara period. The most powerful 
families among the clans formed marriage ties with the Imperial family and 
came to constitute the nobility. The culture of this period may be deemed 
the culture of the nobility. It was a unique culture based on the culture of 
China of the Tang Dynasty, following upon the influence of Buddhism. 
Talent in poetry and music were regarded as attributes of the ideal human. 
In the homes of the nobility little boys would engage in free play and little 
girls would play with dolls. However, at the age of six or seven they would 
begin to receive education in reading and writing from their grandfathers, 
fathers, elder brothers, etc. 

The Imperial family and the aristocracy practised various ceremonies 
pertaining to education when the children reached various ages. For 
example, when the child reached the age of three there was the *Hakama- 
giri' ceremony, whereby the oldest relative would play the role of parent in 
dressing the child in a hakama, an article of Japanese clothing. At the age 
of seven there was the ‘Fumihajime’ ceremony with regard to learning tO 
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read. When boys reached the age of twelve they e the ‘Genpuku’ 
ceremony celebrating adulthood. (Mentioned in the ancient Japanese novel, 
‘Genjimonogatari’.) In the ancient Japanese literary work, ‘Makuranososhi’, 
a father who is a member of the noble family of Fujiwara commands his 
daughter to learn to excel in writing, harp playing and poetry. It was the 
practise at that period to employ teachers to come to the home to carry out 
schooling of the children, emphasizing literature and the arts as a way of 
human development. (Genjimonogatari, Masukagami.) Thus, social values 
were attached to the child’s natural life course. 

Elegance was likewise highly regarded and even in the case of boys at- 
tractive features were desired. This was an era of aestheticism but child 
discipline was not neglected. Even in the ‘Genjimonogatari’ free marriage 
arranged by the parents was upheld. Likewise, the need to avoid reading 
love stories within earshot of one’s daughters was also urged. 

The precepts taught to the children were manifestations of the desire to 
transmit forever to all future generations the honor of one’s family. Ad- 
monitions were given to guard against the decline of the fortunes of the 
future descendants (Okagami). Other examples are urging the children to 
fully maintain the family occupation of ‘tanka’, a type of traditional 
Japanese poetry (Okagami) and to continue eternally the family’s worship 
on ceremonial occasions (Izayoinikki). The family or ‘ie’ referred to here 
basically signified one’s own family. However, it also included kinship 
groups called ‘Ichimon’ or ‘Ichizoku’, successors to the ancient clans. 


II 


During the tenth to the eleventh centuries, the Heian era, the powerful 
aristocratic class was deprived of its political authority by the samurai 
warrior class. The samurai consisted of extended kinship groups which 
seized control of local productive resources. They became feudal lords and 
gradually built up their military strength. There were some samurai groups 
consisting of noble families geneologically related to the Imperial family 
and to the central aristocracy and which had become local officials. They 
Were especially successful in expanding their power. These samurai groups, 
with their kinship with powerful families, subjugated the common people 
dwelling in their territories and likewise integrated the weaker samurai 
groups, finally becoming the supreme ruling class. They maintained their 
authority for approximately seven centuries, until the Meiji era. The prin- 
Ciples which they followed in maintaining their domination was the unique 
Moral code of ‘Bushido’, the Code of the Warriors. 

The social system governed by the code of Bushido was one whereby a 
feudal lord utilized the productive resources of his territory to pay stipends 
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to his subordinates. The first principle of Bushido was that the warrior was 
obliged to recompense his lord by not hesitating to sacrifice his life in battle 
for his lord. The second principle was the preservation of the honor of 
the ancestors by the descendants. Here was manifested a powerful spirit of 
continuity from the ancestors to the future generations. Accordingly, the 
daily family life of the samurai children was characterized by a constant 
and thoroughgoing training by the grandparents and parents. The “Heike- 
monogatari', a famous literary work of the Kamakura era, tells how 
warriors would boast at length about their lineage before commencing a 
duel. Likewise, in the literary work ‘Taiheiki we are told of how the 
samurai Nasu Goro was instructed by his mother that the perfect filial 
piety consisted in rising in the world and transmitting one's fame to the 
future generations: likewise that one must be brave in battle and not cause 
a loss of the ancestors' honor. 

At a very young age the children of samurai would undergo a ceremony 
of putting on their armour. Thereafter they would receive severe daily 
training in martial arts. At times they would accompany their fathers to 
the battle field. Such experiences must have left deep impressions on their 
young minds. The child was required to be absolutely obedient toward the 
parents and likewise felt very profound reverence toward the parents. There 
was continuous unity in the home between parents and children over 
several generations. The powerful influence of the parents over the child 
was also manifested in the practise of vendetta against those who had slain 
one's parent. During the period of the civil wars throughout the sixteenth 
century (Sengoku Jidai), the family life of the samurai was characterized by 
especially thoroughgoing and severe training in the warrior's code. For 
both parent and child, life was death and death was life (Meishogenkoroku). 

Society under samurai domination was divided into the social classes of 
the samurai, the noble families of the Imperial Court, the priesthood, the 
common people and the outcasts. Only the noble families of the Imperial 
Court continued to give their children education in the arts and literature. 
Likewise, in families which had a tradition of handing down special skills 
in arts and handicrafts from one generation to the next, it was regarded as 
a strict obligation to guard the tradition, which was called the 'child's 
heritage’. In peasant families, barely managing to sustain their existence 
under the extreme pressure from the samurai class, the child merely func- 
tioned as a small source of labor. 


ll 


The age of civil warfare was decisively brought to an end by Tokugawa 
Ieyasu and a feudal system of society was firmly established which lasted 
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for two hundred and sixty years (Tokugawa era). Ieyasu himself is said 
to have feared a revival of disorders. Accordingly, the extended kinship 
group which centered on leyasu made it a practise to give very severe 
training to the children in order to preserve power and transmit it to the 
descendants. An incident concerning Ieyasu’s tenth child, Yorinobu, il- 
lustrates Ieyasu's severity. When the child, accompanying his father, sought 
to cross a river, the attendants tried to help him whereupon Ieyasu angrily 
condemned this as cowardly and ordered them to let the child cross by 
himself. A later descendant, Tokugawa Mitsukuni, when only seven years 
old, obeyed the order of his father, the Shogun Yoriaki, to go to the 
prisoners’ execution grounds and bring back a severed head. Thus, the 
supreme ruling class strenuously sought to develop its children's courage. 

leyasu had laid down a system of civil administration. Accordingly, the 
extended kinship group of Tokugawa as well as each of the other feudal 
lords (‘daimyo’) did not limit the children's education to martial arts but 
also enforced strict education in Confucianism from an early age. This 
combined education was a special feature of the Tokugawa era and thé 
higher the social level, the greater.was the strictness. From the time of 
rising in the morning a correct training routine was enforced, including 
language, attitudes and all spheres of daily activity at home. 

Not only the higher feudal lords but also the ordinary samurai came to 
follow this system of education. Boys, being destined to become family 
heads, received especially strict education from their grandparents and 
parents. Confucian principles of loyalty to one's master and filial piety 
toward one’s parents formed the basis, and detailed ways of behavior and 
manners were strictly inculcated. Arai Hakuseki, a great Confucian scholar 
of the Tokugawa era, told about the ‘family precepts’ which he was taught 
since early childhood. From his mother he learned poetry while his father 
gave him moral training, especially regarding the spirit of perseverance. 

The children of the samurai generally received education from their 
Parents in Confucian principles in early childhood, prior to entering the 
schools established under the administration of the Daimyo. A story con- 
cerning the samurai Okubo Yoshitomo tells of how his mother, while she 
was pregnant with him, found a book and believed it to be an omen that 
her child was destined to bring honor to his family through scholarship. 
Thus, after he was born she made it a practice to encourage him in learning 
and consequently he grew up to be a famous Confucian scholar. This story 
illustrates perfectly the high esteem which the samurai had for Confu- 
Cianism. 

Many samurai families sought to preserve the family honor by hereditary 
transmission of military arts from one generation to the next. A story about 
the samurai Yoshida Shigeuchi illustrates the attitudes regarding this. 
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Yoshida's family maintained the art of archery as the family's traditional 
military art. Shigeuchi gave his son very severe training in this and as a 
result the child became ill and died. The father grieved over his son but 
pointed out that his son had avoided disgrace to the family and that strict 
training was more important than the problem of life and death (Kaga- 
hanshiko). 

This type of educational policy, which was willing to sacrifice the child 
for the sake of the family's honor, continued until the beginning of the 
Meiji era. Famous figures from the period of the Meiji Restoration, such as 
Asano Chokun, Inoue Kaoru, Niijima Jo, etc., received such training from 
their fathers and grandfathers. Under the feudal system the samurai were 
dependent for their livelihood upon the stipend they received from the 
Daimyo but at the same time they deeply revered the maintenance of the 
honor of the ancestors and its transmission to the descendants. Likewise, 
they valued very highly the prohibition of shameful. conduct. 

The wives of samurai usually came from families of higher social status 
than those of their husbands. However, once they entered their husbands' 
families they would make the utmost efforts to train their children well so 
that the children might rise in the world and raise the social status of the 
husbands' families. 

Home education among the families of the nobility attached to the 
Imperial Court centered on the hereditary transmission of traditional arts 
of the family, such as calligraphy, poetry, etc., together with education in 
the ancient customs and ceremonies of the Imperial Court. However, these 
arts were merely transmitted without change. There was a lack of creativity 
and instead a sterile adherence to the old patterns. There was also inter- 
vention from the Tokugawa Shogunate to avoid change. However, there 
were a few exceptions among the Court families who were interested in 
change. For instance, the Court noble Yuwakura Tomomi used to hear 
historical tales from his father-in-law constantly regarding the Imperial 
family and sorrowfully lamenting the decline of the authority of the 
Imperial family since the end of the Kamakura Shogunate. Under this 
influence Yuwakura determined to strive for the restoration of the authority 
of the Imperial family. 

Next, let us consider child training in the families of the common people 
during the Tokugawa era. As had been the case during the era of civil 
warfare, the peasants continued to be extremely exploited by the samurai 
class and lived in great poverty. Accordingly, newly born infants sometimes 
had to be killed by their mothers in order to preserve the economic existence 
of the family. However, in peasant families which were in somewhat better 
circumstances the Bon ceremonies in July and the New Year celebrations 
were held with the participation of the young children. These ceremonies 
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were based on a mixture of Buddhism and ancestor worship. While par- 
ticipating in the rites for greeting the spirits of the ancestors, the young 
children must have unconsciously come to experience a feeling of unity 
between themselves and the ancestors and thus the concept of the eternal 
family came to be implanted in them. Also, there were old families in 
peasant villages whose distant ancestors had been samurai historically. The 
honor of the ancestors was transmitted with pride to the descendants. The 
armour and other implements of the samurai ancestors were carefully pre- 
served and handed down as family treasures, being symbols of the spirit of 
the ancestors. 

Next we must take a special note of the dissemination of Roman Ca- 
tholicism in Japan. From the era of civil warfare to the Tokugawa era, it 
spread throughout Japan. During the Tokugawa era, unspeakably brutal 
persecutions of the Christians were carried out. However, these persecutions 
failed to achieve a complete and permanent eradication of the Christian 
faith. In villages throughout the country the Christian faith long continued 
in concealed form. This truly remarkable fact was due to the maintenance 
of absolute secrecy in the families of the believers in transmitting the faith 
from parents to children. While this was based on strong religious spirit it 
can also be deemed a manifestation of the unique functioning of the 
Japanese family in guarding the parents’ spirit in the face of the greatest 
difficulties. 

Turning next to the tradesman class, we note that the preservation of the 
family wealth had the same kind of significance for the tradesmen as the 
preservation of the social honor of the family’s ancestors had for the 
samurai. Money took the place of lineage. In order to guard the family’s 
wealth, boys were taught writing and reckoning on the abacus. At the age 
of fifteen or sixteen they were employed in the family business, where 
they worked like servants. 

Girls were likewise taught writing in childhood and at the age of twelve 
or thirteen were trained in sewing. Customers who bought one’s merchan- 
dise were to be regarded as a gift coming from the ancestors’ great exer- 
tions and secret acts of charity. It was considered to be merit and filial 
piety to guard the family business well and transmit it to the offspring. It 
was thus regarded as of great importance to obey the family regulations. 
When a son failed to obey the family code the parent was obliged to disown 
him even though he may have loved the son. Efforts were concentrated on 
guarding the family business and family property. Among the tradesmen 
there were families of great wealth which had guarded the spirit of its 
family code, deemed the ‘family constitution’, from generation to gene- 
ration. 
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IV 


The Meiji Restoration of 1868 was a great political and social revolution 
which ended the long dream of Japan's national isolation. It resulted from 
Japan having become frightened at the modern culture of the advanced 
countries of America and Europe. This led to desperate efforts on the part 
of Japan to achieve, as soon as possible, the establishment of Japan as a 
modern, independent and powerful state. Accordingly the system of mili- 
tary, agricultural, industrial and mercantile classes, which formed the basis 
of the feudal society of the Tokugawa era, was abolished and social equality 
was instituted. However, the feelings of class discrimination between the 
ex-military class and the commoners continued to exist during the Meiji 
era in the social consciousness manifested in the family's educational 
function. 

The so-called wealthy merchants' class appeared in Japanese society, 
aiming at the rapid flourishing of the industry of the state and taking 
advantage of the trends of modern capitalism. On the other hand the great 
landowners' class based on agriculture also came into existence. Thereafter 
Japanese society gradually became divided into the capitalist class and the 
working class. The 'spirit of freedom' of modern capitalism, although within 
the special framework of Japanese society, led to the promotion, within the 
families of the common people, of the value attitudes stressing the need to 
rise in the world and achieve success. 

As soon as the new Meiji government succeeded in establishing its central 
authority it set up elementary schools throughout the country. It sought to 
achieve education of the entire nation without regard to differences of 
class. The content of the education emphasized the new principles of human 
development of America and Europe. However, the attempt to introduce 
these new principles ended in failure. Instead, educational unification was 
carried out through moral education centering on the spiritof Confucianism 
and based upon the sacred command of the Emperor. This started from 
the moral code of filial piety in the primary group of the family. However, 
filial piety was gradually superseded by the principle of loyalty to the 
Emperor. Finally, in the twenty-third year of the Meiji era the Imperial 
Rescript on Education was promulgated. Herein the unity of the principles 
of loyalty to the Emperor and filial piety was proclaimed, thus establishing 
Japan's characteristic national ideology. This constituted the basic principle 
Of Japan's school education and was thoroughly emphasized and upheld 
until the end of the Greater East Asia War. Until the Tokugawa era the 
moral training of children had been carried out solely in the home but with 
the advent of the Meiji era, the responsibility for this education was partly 
delegated to the schools. Since education in Confucian morality continued 
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to be carried out in the home as well, the children were subject to education 
in the morality of filial piety both at school and at home. At the same 
time, ancestor worship and the continuation of the family continued to be 
the main emphasis in education within the family group. 

Let us now consider some examples of typical traditional home education 
of the Meiji era. d 

Tokugawa Yoshichika was born in the nineteenth year of Meiji in a Dai- 
myo family. He grew up there but his daily life was simple and he received 
strict training from his mother. For instance during meal times he was con- 
stantly watched and was sternly scolded at the slightest instance of bad 
manners. Even when going to bed he had to maintain a correct figure. This 
training was enforced so as to enable him to avoid bringing disgrace upon 
himself as a true scion of the Daimyo. (My History’, collection published 
by Nihon Keizai Shinbun.) 

Hiratsuka Raicho was born in the nineteenth year of the Meiji era. Her 
distant ancestors had been feudal lords of Miura, in Sagami district. As 
a small child, she was constantly told by her grandmother about the ancient 
glories of her ancestors, the feudal lords of Miura. Her mother gave her 
very strict training in manners and would continually evaluate the pro- 
priety of her manner of bowing when greeting visitors, etc. (Hiratsuka 
Reicho, ‘My Past Life’) The well known novelist Mushakoji Saneatsu was 
born in the sixteenth year of the Meiji era and came from a family of the 
ancient Imperial Court Nobility. He was raised very strictly and plainly 
by his widowed mother, who always felt troubled by the Japanese proverb 
that an upbringing by a widow is worthless. Mushakoji and some others 
Who had been raised in a family atmosphere of the Imperial Court Nobility 
rebelled against their social class. 2 

Izawa Takio, a famous figure in the field of local autonomy in Japan, 
was born into a very poor family of samurai lineage and grew up in a 
district of peasants and tradesmen. His mother worried about the environ- 
mental influences upon her son. She would stress that as the son of a 
samurai family he was obliged to avoid disgrace, telling of lies and co- 
Wardice. She would sometimes punish him by shutting him up in a cellar. 
Various other leading figures in Japanese society who eas born before the 
thirtieth year of Meiji into former samurai families similarly were taught 
Confucian morality by their parents and were instructed in manners by 
their parents' practical examples. Pride in their samurai family was the 
basic principle of their upbringing. The talented female writer Higuchi 
Ichiyo, although raised in poverty, wrote proudly of her samurai lineage. 
Haratomi Taro, a famous member of the Zaibatsu, Japan's most wealthy 
Class, was born into a family of great landowners and was always ad- 
monished by his father not to bring disgrace upon his family and to value 
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his honor. The famous diplomat Yoshizawa Kenkichi, born into a family 
of hereditary village headmen, was taught Confucian principles and ad- 
monished regarding selfcontrol, perseverance and courage. Odawara Taizo, 
born in a farm family descended from the noble Taira Clan, was con- 
stantly admonished by his mother to excel in life and not be inferior to his 

t ancestors. The fairy tale writer Tsubota Joji told how his mother had 
beaten him for playing dangerous games. In regard to these and other 
strenuous efforts to rear children strictly and properly, the following point 
is important. In Japanese families, when the parents grew old they lived with 
their children and became completely dependent upon their filial piety. 
Thus, in raising their children properly and seeking to avoid the occurrence 
of future misfortunes in their children's lives, the parents were seeking also 
to ensure their own future welfare. The writer Shimazaki Toson perfectly 
depicted in his novels the atmosphere of the families of ancient lineage and 
their efforts for transmitting the spirit of the ancestors. However, whereas 
prior to the Meiji era the idea of family honor was connected with the 
extended kinship group, during the Meiji era this was gradually eliminated 
in favour of solely one's own family. 

The role of the grandparents in Japanese family life is noteworthy. One 
thinks of grandparents as tending to spoil their grandchildren, but con- 
sidering the history of child upbringing we find that the grandparents 
tended to be strict in inculcating ancestor worship and the guarding of the 
family honor. Further examples of strict upbringing by grandparents in the 
Meiji era are Kurita Juichi and Kaya Seishi, important figures in modern 
Japanese society. Family unity across generations is a traditional charac- 
teristic of the Japanese family. 

Since the Tokugawa era, the great merchant houses of the Osaka region, 
the Omi merchants, educated their children under the supervision of the 
mothers, as the fathers were absent from the home on business most of the 
year. An example was Ito Chubei, who was raised by a strict but loving 
mother. The Semba district of Osaka, where wealthy merchants resided, 
had a special traditional spirit which affected home training. Thus, Yama- 
moto Tamesaburo, born in the twenty-ninth year of Meiji, was taught as a 
small child never to go naked even in the hottest weather. Homes of the 
lower class ‘down-town’ district of Tokyo likewise had a special traditional 
spirit, 'Edokko spirit, which affected home training. The critic Hasegawa 
Nyozekan, born in down-town Tokyo in the beginning of the Meiji era, 
wrote of the beauty of the manners which he learned from his parents’ 
amas and instruction in proper ways of speaking. The poetess Yosano 
Akiko likewise expressed in poetry her feelings about preserving the honor 
of the ancient family, characteristic of the city of Sakai. 

Families which had special arts and talents traditionally transmitted from 
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the ancestors to the descendents continued to carry on their practises during 
the Meiji Era. The Noh drama actor Umewaka Manzaburo was the eldest 
son in an ancient family engaged in the Noh drama. His father was 
ordinarily very gentle with him but during stage rehearsals he would 
become very strict in training his son. The father of the famous Kabuki 
actor Ichikawa Ennosuke likewise trained his son very strictly. 

The life of the peasant families from the time of the Meiji era continued 
to be poverty-striken. The children worked in the fields all day together 
with their parents. Nomura Yozo, born in a cold peasant village in Gifu 
prefecture, used to do hard work together with his parents in childhood but 
his mother encouraged him to study and become a leader of men. 

Yuwanami Shigeo was born into a family of middle-class peasants and 
was raised very strictly by his mother. She would not permit him to wear 
socks or a muffler even in the coldest weather. Such parents in poor peasant 
families, pondering about how to save their sons from the miserable poverty 
of peasant life, decided that there was only one way out. They must, at any 
cost, educate their children so that they could participate and become 
successful in the free competition of modern capitalism. The mother of 
Nambara Shigeru, former president of Tokyo University, used to show her 
son drawings of the houses and premises of the family estate in the former 
days when the family held a high position. She would tell him about the 
great ancestors and urge him to restore the family’s glory. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that Buddhism exerted an important in- 
fluence upon the nature of home education in the families of the common 
people. For instance, the industrialist Goto Keita, born in a poor pensant 
family, was raised strictly on the basis of his parents’ deep faith in Buddhism. 
As a university student, when he would return home on vacation, his 
parents would thank Buddha and pray that their son might become a great 
man. 

The problem of individual consciousness versus family consciousness is of 
basic importance. In a novel written by Ishikawa Takuboku in the forty- 
third year of Meiji the author tells of how the rise of individual conscious- 
ness, influenced by foreign culture created anxiety in the family organi- 
zation but was unable to actually destroy the family. After the year 1900 
the structure of the family gradually changed from that of the extended 
family to that of the nuclear family. Likewise with respect to the family 
consciousness, modern liberalism began to penetrate therein. Thus, libera- 
lism and sometime even nonintervention began to influence the home 
education of some families but for the most part such influence failed to 
have any effect upon home education from the nineteenth century to the 
twentieth century before the Pacific War. J i 

Throughout the course of approximately seventeen centuries of Japan’s 
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existence as a nation until the middle of the twentieth century the home 
education of the Japanese family continued to maintain certain characteris- 
tics. These were the teachings regarding the need to maintain the éternal 
family handed down by the ancestors, to see to it that it was preserved by 
the descendants and to uphold the honor of the family for future genera- 
tions. The children were taught to worship the ancestors, to profoundly 
revere their parents and to obey them absolutely, to gain merit in the 
world and thereby bring honor to the family. To be sure, the social values 
which they sought for the sake of the family differed at various periods. 
However, the concept of the eternal family continued to be fundamental. 

The Greater East Asian War ended in 1945 in the complete defeat of 
Japan. Thereupon, concepts and systems which the Japanese people bad 
maintained through the ages suddenly lost their strength. Even the concept 
of the family, which the Japanese people had so tenaciously maintained 
throughout their history, was legally wiped out under the new laws. How- 
ever, the new democratic codes were not created by the Japanese them- 
selves. Thus, today, twenty years after the war, there still does not exist 
any firmly established system of values. There thus arises the new question, 
as yet not adequately answerable, regarding what sort of home training is 
being practised in the climate of continual flux of social values of present- 
day Japan. ` 


PART II 


The relations between the family and 
extended kin 


CHAPTER 11 


+ 


Social change and kinship patterns* 


ROBERT O. BLOOD Jr. 


Kinship interaction in the modern world may be usefully conceptualized as 
a system of reciprocal exchange among relatives. However, this analogy to 
the economic system must be highly qualified. 

1) The currency of exchange among kin includes money, goods, and 
practical services but it also involves 'soft goods' like companionship and 
affection. These currencies are convertible so that repayment need not be 
made in kind. 

2) Kin exchanges are normally non-contractual in nature. Le., there are 
seldom written promises to repay. Insofar as contracts exist, they are usually 
implicit rather than explicit. Moreover, the initial payment is seldom con- 
tingent on the probability (much less a guarantee) of repayment. Return 1s 
simply taken-for-granted as an implicit assumption in on-going social i 
systems. 4 
* This is an abstracted and systematized summary of certain highlights of the 

deliberations of the section on kinship of the International Family Research | 
Seminar in Tokyo. I have omitted references to particular seminar papers or 
participants as the source or stimulus for particular ideas. From the papers 
published in this volume, the reader will recognize that some of my pro- 
positions have considerable empirical support whereas others have yet to re- 
ceive their initial testing. " lj 
My title emphasizes the key theme which emerged during the seminar. I have 
omitted the introductory part of my oral report to the seminar which pointed 
out the need for standardization of kinship terminology in view of conflicting 
usages represented in the seminar. In an international seminar, standardization 
is needed both within languages and between languages (as between English 
and Japanese). 
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3) The terms of repayment extend over an extraordinarily long period of 
time. Whereas commercial auto loans are measured in months, and banks 
prefer to limit their mortgage loans to a maximum of 15 years, the frame 
of reference in kin exchanges often extends over decades. 

4) One corollary of this long time perspective is that repayment is often 
indirect. Whereas commercial repayment is made to the original source, kin 
repayment frequently goes to the next succeeding generation. For example, 
when my father financed my college education, I became morally obligated 
to pay for my son's education in turn. Thus any one generation gives as 
well as receives, but the recipient may be quite different from the donor. 
Both may be one or in some cases, more frequent than one should expect 
even in modern societies, even two generations apart. 

Such a system of interpersonal relations rests on mutual trust and good 
faith among participants in the system. Opportunism sometimes occurs. 
Occasional individuals exploit the system, extracting all the benefits they 
can but failing to make a corresponding return. Such opportunism is viewed 
as deviant behavior by the members of the kin network (regardless of 
whether they are direct victims or more detached observers) and is nega- 
tively sanctioned by gossip and other forms of social pressure. This means 
that as a rule people keep to their obligations. 

When kin exchange is functioning properly, it meets such basic human 
needs for security and response — for primary relations — that persons 
bereft of kin tend to improvise substitutes, Neighbors and friends are then 
transformed into quasi-kin whose interaction patterns resemble the exchange 
relationships we have listed above. 1 


I. THE STRATIFICATION OF KIN INTERACTION PATTERNS 


In all complex societies, kin interaction (like most other phenomena) is 
stratified. 

Generally speaking, the higher the social status of the nuclear family, the 
greater the discretionary margin of resources not exhausted in immediate 
Subsistence. The smaller the proportion of resources consumed internally, 
the greater the amount potentially available for exchange with kin. These 
external exchanges include both immediate transactions and intergenerational 
conveyances at death by means of inheritance. The greater the resources 
available for present and potential future transactions and the greater the 
past flow of goods and services, the higher the absolute level of kin inter- 
action can be expected to be. ? 

Parenthetically it should be noted that within the kin network the flow 
of goods and services is from points of high resource concentration to low 
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resource points, following the old maxim ‘From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his need’. However, the sheer existence of 
need (which low status families have in abundance) is not enough. If every- 
one in the system is needy, there is nothing to flow. On the other hand in a 
richly endowed system, there is little danger that interaction in high status 
networks will very long be stultified by resource equilibria among the con- 
stituent nuclear family units of the system. The cyclical changes of birth, 
marriage, and death automatically create imbalances in the system which 
stimulate flows of money. 

To return to the main argument, I have suggested why high status net- 
works have higher absolute levels of interaction. However, the same dis- 
cretionary margin which enables such families to devote more resources to 
their kin also enables them to devote more resources to non-kin. High 
status people participate more actively and more responsibly in such external 
systems as the economy, the polity and the community. The net result of 
allocating more resources to both external kin and external non-kin is that 
a smaller proportion of their external transactions involve kin. Therefore, 
paradoxically, kin are at the same time more important absolutely and less 
important relatively for high status people. Whereas the workingman’s 
narrow social horizon is largely bounded by kin, the aristocrat’s broad 
world embraces a rich mixture of more kin and more non-kin from far 
and wide. 


Il. PROBLEMS OF BALANCE BETWEEN SYSTEMS AND SUBSYSTEMS 


In approaching the topic of social change and especially of economic 
development, there is a frequent danger of viewing certain social institutions 
as inherently ‘bad’ (i.e. reactionary) and others as intrinsically ‘good’ (pro- 
gressive). Prime candidates for these epithets are kinship vs. broader social 
institutions, respectively. 

More sophisticated analysis, however, suggests that kin networks do not 
always obstruct social progress. This discovery shatters the simplicity of 
the ‘good institutions’ and ‘bad institutions’ scheme of classification. If this 
must be abandoned as too naive, what theoretical scheme can take its Place? 

It seems to me that a healthily functioning and developing society 
benefits from the co-existence of various types of social systems and sub- 
systems. These perform complementary functions in an inter-institutional 
division of labor, They also provide a system of checks and balances which 
reduces the danger that any one part of the system will become over- 
developed. The following diagram shows the societal elements in which we 


are most interested: 
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Societal elements Consequences of over-development 

1) Larger community 1) Totalitarianism 

2) Kin network, extended family 2) Nepotism 

3) Nuclear family 3) Overprotection of the 
individual 

4) Individual 4) Anarchy 


Any given society at a particular time may suffer from over-development 
of any of these four levels of social organization at the expense of the 
others. The solution is not to abolish the offending ‘monster’ but to ‘cut it 
down to size' by undermining its power and strengthening competing 
elements. For example, many feudal societies find economic development 
impeded by extended family systems so powerful that innovative nuclear 
families have little opportunity to pioneer in new directions. The partial 
emancipation of nuclear families from kin will be facilitated by controls 
imposed on kin groups by the larger society. When kin group energy is 
diverted into resisting external pressures, there is more opportunity for 
inner subgroups to function independently. By contrast, in anomic societies 
greater balance may require encouraging and strengthening kin ties. 
* 


IIl. MECHANISMS FOR CHANGING THE BALANCE 


How may kin groups be strengthened or weakened? To answer this question 
we must know the social conditions which influence their vitality and 
power. Analytic understanding may be used by social policy-makers and 
engineers as a tool for controlling the direction of change in the social 
system. 

For the sake of simplicity, I will focus my analysis on the relationship 
between the second and third levels of the above scheme. What are the 
mechanisms which alter the balance between the nuclear family and its 
surrounding kin? The task of modernizing societies is usually to achieve 
greater deconcentration, to emancipate the nuclear family. However, every 
coin has two sides. Mechanisms, which may be used to emancipate the 
family may also be used in reverse — to subordinate the family. Regardless 


of our value biases, there are theoretical values in analyzing each of these 
mechanisms bi-directionally. 


l. Ideological mechanisms 


Campaigns of propaganda and education may strengthen either kin groups 
or nuclear families. Both the Korean Li dynasty in feudal times and the 
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Japanese Meiji government in modern times adopted Confucianism as the 
official ethic as a means of concentrating power upwards in the hands of 
larger social groups. When filial piety becomes the supreme virtue, the 
position of superordinates is strengthened at the expense of subordinates. In 
Japan these virtues were systematically taught to the masses via compulsory 
‘moral education’ classes in the public school curriculum. 

After World War II, the American occupation in Japan used ideological 
means to advocate the rights of individuals. ‘Education for democracy’ 
encouraged the resistance of the younger generation to the domination of 
their elders. Nuclear family ‘togetherness’ and husband-wife ‘solidarity’ 
became new virtues replacing filial piety. Families seeking to practise the 
new virtues shunned contact with kin because they threatened to overwhelm 
the fragile new social entities (the nuclear household and the marital dyad). 

Both by positive advocacy and negative criticism, ideological mechanisms 
may alter the balance between family and kin — in either direction. 


2. Geographical mechanisms 


The degree of physical concentration or dispersion of kin is a crucial 
determinant of their social relations to one another. * 

At a micro-ecological level, it makes a great deal of difference whether 
nuclear families establish separate households according to a neolocal 
residential system or whether they are literally surrounded by kin in ex- 
tended family households or in kin-based ‘compounds’ of adjacent houses. 
The greater the geographical proximity of kin, the greater their influence 
over one another. 

At a macro-ecological level, this proposition applies not simply to the 
contrast between composite and simple households but to the degree of 
dispersion of neolocal households. The greater the distance between house- 
holds, the less the interaction among them (i.e. the stronger the nuclear unit 
becomes at the expense of kin ties). 


3. Distance-spanning technology 


The extent to which geographical dispersion weakens kin ties depends on 
the degree of development of methods of transportation and communi- 
cation. Under primitive conditions, a relatively small distance may effective- 
ly isolate kin from one another. By contrast, the barriers of distance are 
greatly reduced by modern means of communication: letter writing, photo- 
graphy, tape-recording, and longdistance telephone. The experimental de- 
velopment of video-phones promises to give geographically dispersed kin 
an even more effective means of ‘face-to-face’ interaction. These facilities 
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make distance an increasingly penetrable barrier, an increasingly illusory 
obstacle to kin interaction. 

Modern transportation does even more. The automobile and expressways, 
fast trains and even faster airplanes make geographical separation an in- 
creasingly temporary barrier. Even when kin are separated by oceans, it is 
technically feasible for them to be reunited within a few hours. Indeed the 
only insuperable barriers today are political obstacles like the Berlin Wall, 
not mountains or miles. 

Despite this increasingly shrunken character of our planet, we should 
beware of assuming that technology has totally destroyed the effects of 
geographical factors. Geography has become less important, not unimpor- 
tant. Even the few hours required to fly anywhere today substantially 
reduce contact for widely separated kin compared to the easy contact of 
immediate neighbors. 


4. Resources for interaction 


It is not enough for inventors to produce new techniques for contact if they 
are so expensive that kin members cannot use them. If distance is to be 
spanned, kin must have enough time, energy, and money to be able to use 
them. 

This mechanism for altering the balance between family and kin (by in- 
creasing or decreasing their resources) recalls our earlier discussion of the 
role of resources in stratifying kin patterns. Just as kin interaction increases 
in those segments of society plentifully endowed with relevant resources, so 
the kin ties of a whole society could be increased by governmental sub- 
sidies. For example, the government might meet the moving costs of 
families wishing to join their relatives in remote locations. Or a system of 
'kin leaves' might be instituted in employment contracts enabling working 
women to go to the rescue of relatives needing their services in emergencies. 


5. Political mechanisms 


The three previous mechanisms have focussed in varying ways on the 
relationship between kindred and the physical environment. The next three 
Will be concerned with the relationship to the social environment. To what 
extent are various social functions performed by kin groups versus nuclear 
families and/or other social institutions? In general, the more functions 
performed by the kin group, the stronger it becomes. 

Kin groups are especially apt to acquire political functions under certain 
ecological conditions. Where small-scale political units (e.g. a village com- 
munity) are composed of relatively large kin groupings, political factions 
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are apt to follow kin lines. The smaller the number of kin groups in the 
community, the greater the likelihood that kin groups will function as the 
equivalent of political parties, nominating slates of candidates and voting 
for them en bloc. The ultimate case is the polarized community divided 
between two evenly-balanced and therefore highly competitive kin groups. 
Just as political party vitality is greatest under competitive conditions 
where each party has a 50/50 chance of gaining control, so kin solidarity 
is enhanced under sharply polarized circumstances. 

Such concentration of kin groups seldom occurs outside of small com- 
munities based on ownership of agricultural land or geographically im- 
mobilized for some other reason. With urbanization, the size of the local 
political community increases by definition. The larger the community, the 
less the likelihood that any kin group will be large enough to control a 
significant bloc of votes. To put it more generally, the greater the contrast 
between the size of the kin group and the size of the political unit, the less 
the chances that the kin group will acquire political functions. 


6. Economic mechanisms 


By changing the economic system, kin groups may be awarded or deprived 
of economic functions. In socialist economies, the state reserves all economic 
functions to itself. Large scale industrialization — whether capitalist or 
socialist — by virtue of corporate size overshadows the potential significance 
of kin groups. Even the occasional economic dynasties like the Fords tend 
to succumb before the advance of corporate systems of ownership and 
management. , 

Insofar as family members are employed in an external economic system, 
the family by definition loses its productive economic significance. If there 
are multiple wage earners in the nuclear family or local kin group, they pre 
normally employed by separate external organizations. On the other hand if 
a local corporation is large enough to employ several members of the same 
family, the chances are it is also large enough to be invulnerable to control 
by that family. } 

Conversely, where the nature and scale of the economy permits small 
enterprises, kin ties are strengthened insofar as the kin group as such 
engages in joint production. Farming with jointly-owned machinery or pro- 
viding consumer services through a retail store or restaurant are activities 
which may flourish on a modest enough scale to fit the manpower and 
economic resources available to a kin group. The larger the proportion of 
economic activities concentrated in the hands of kin groups, the greater 
the consciousness of kin as à salient element in social organization. 


2 
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7. Other organizational mechanisms 


Although political and economic functions are especially important sources 
of kin strength, the same basic principles apply to all social functions. These 
may be summarized briefly: (a) Insofar as social functions are performed by 
kin groups, kin ties are rendered more important. (b) Insofar as social 
functions are performed by groups drawn from a variety of kin groups, the 
significance of kinship is diminished. 

Let me give some examples. Do people turn in emergencies to their 
relatives for aid or are there governmental social services available? Do 
people turn for recreation to their kin groups or are there special interest 
groups (clubs) which draw together those with common interests? Are most 
of the services people seek provided by large-scale, bureaucratic institutions 
or are kin forced to rely on one another in an organizational desert? 


8. Migration 


Moving away from kin normally attenuates kin ties, as we suggested above. 
However, kin sometimes migrate together to a new environment. Hence we 
may hold constant the degree of geographical concentration or dispersion 
of kin networks and examine the effect of changing their environment. 

Removing a kin group from its original environment strips it of ties to 
non-kin, thereby increasing the importance of kinship. The more hostile or 
strange the new environment, the greater the security value of familiar kin. 
Indeed kin who may be initially dispersed in the new environment are apt 
to gather gradually together insofar as transportation and mobility allow. 
The ultimate effect of migration may be not simply the reconstitution of 
the kin network in the new location but a greater intensity of geographical 
concentration reflecting its new importance. Joint migration may be either 
simultaneous (as when refugees move to a new land) or serial (as when an 
emigrant nuclear family invites other relatives to join it in the destination of 
opportunity). 

The complex interrelationship between migration and kinship may be 
illuminated by the following paradigm: 


Migration Primary relations Strength of kin 
1. None 1. Kin and non-kin 1. Moderate 
FA Unilateral 2. Non-kin only 2. Minimal 
3. Joint 3. Kin only 3. Maximal 


The net effect of geographical movement on kin ties may therefore be either 
to diminish or to intensify kin ties, depending on whether the nuclear 
family moves away from relatives or moves with them to a new place. 
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9. Social change 


There is a close analogy between the impact of geographical change and of 
social change. Ordinarily kin ties thrive under conditions of social stability. 
When life remains the same, generation after generation, the old are auto- 
matically the wise (especially in illiterate societies where there are no 
bookish alternatives to the longest memories as sources of information). 
And the influence of the old is normally greatest over one's own children 
and grandchildren by extension of the dependency ties created in childhood. 

By contrast, we normally assume that social change undermines kin ties. 
Within limits, the more rapid the change, the more obsolete the knowledge 
of the elders becomes, and the greater the marginal advantage of the young 
in learning new ways. In fact the young are normally the inventors of the 
new. 

When social change is relatively slow, elders may be able to learn fast 
enough to keep in touch with their children. However, the normal supre- 
macy of the old is automatically undermined when the basis of wisdom 
Shifts from memory to creativity. When elders have to keep up with the 
young, they have already lost half the battle. If the young move fast 
enough, the elders fall hopelessly behind. If they resist the loss of their 
power, the old may become an obstacle to change. An organized revolution 
of the young may attack kinship obligations and kin influence as bastions 
of reaction. Children may be asked to denounce their parents. Individual 
rights and intra-generational ties are pushed in preference to hierarchical 
relationships. 

However, the relationship between kinship and social change is not 
wholly linear. An organized revolution is not the ultimate in social change. 
The very fact that it is organized suggests why it is not. There are times 
in the history of mankind when the fabric of society disintegrates and there 
are no new forms of organization to take its place. In ancient times, the 
invasion of the barbarians spelled such a collapse of the old order. In the 
future, nuclear warfare may do the same. 

When the broader social environment collapses, people are thrown back 
on more immediate resources — which means on their kin ties. Social col- 
lapse deprives people of alternative organizational forms just as migration 
deprives them of alternative primary relations. With the disappearance of 
larger social institutions, the concentration of social functions in kin groups 
is correspondingly intensified. , 

These relationships may be represented in a paradigm which resembles 
the previous one: 


* 


À 
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Social change Strength of kin 
1. None 1. Moderate 
2. Moderate change 2. Weakened 
3. Social revolution 3, Minimal 
4. Social collapse 4, Maximal 


IV. THE EFFECT OF KIN ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


— Economic development is, after all, simply one form of social change. It is 


commonly assumed (and the above paradigm suggests) that economic 
development is not entirely compatible with strong kinship systems. For 
example, the labor mobility required by modern industry is not compatible 
with stable kin clusters unwilling to release their members or to move en 
masse to sites of labor demand. Similarly, entrenched agrarian elites may 
resist changes in taxation and economic organization necessary to develop- 
ment. Since kin ties are strong in this aristocratic segment of the society, it 
is easy to equate kinship with reaction. 

However, it is now apparent that kin may play facilitating as well as 
obstructive roles in economic development. By this I mean more than the 
fact that some kinship systems allow development (as when primogeniture 
leaves disinherited younger sons free to take industrial jobs). The crucial 
task is to point out ways in which some kin networks positively promote 
economic growth, 

a) Kin groups sometimes provide a basis for assembling the capital 
necessary for investment in at least moderately large scale industrial plants: 

b) Kin groups sometimes pool their resources to sponsor the education 
and training of talented young people for positions of entrepreneurial and 
technical leadership. 

c) Kin networks sometimes provide channels for the diffusion of in- 
novation from youngsters to elders, thereby speeding the adoption of new 
techniques on a wider scale. (However, if innovation is to occur in the 
first place, kin bonds must be loose enough to allow room for individual 
creativity.) 

d) Kin groups provide means of social mobility for talented non-kin 
when the kinship system is sufficiently ‘open’ to allow for adoption into the 
family of promising apprentices and protégés. 

L These four examples do not exhaust the ways in which kin groups some- 
times contribute to economic development. Their purpose is simply tO 
demonstrate that kinship ties and development may go hand in hand and 
are not intrinsically incompatible. 
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V. THE DIRECTION OF CHANGE IN KINSHIP PATTERNS 


The diversity of kinship phenomena in the contemporary world is enormous. 
Nevertheless, many kinship patterns are changing in a common direction. 
By enumerating some of these contrasting points of origin and destination 
we will gain a sense of common trends amid the complexity of phenomena 
to be observed cross-nationally. 


1. From kin groups to kin networks 


Historically most cultures embed any given nuclear family in a single kin 
group with definite boundaries. Today the trend is away from the kindred 
as a social organization to kin as a category of people. Although technically 
one may be able to ascertain the nominal boundary lines of this category, 
in practice delimiting effective kin becomes difficult and necessarily ar- 
bitrary. Interaction with various kin varies continuously from high to zero 
With the result that any cutting points short of zero necessarily mark 
differences of degree rather than kind between ‘effective’ and ‘nominal’ kin. 
Moreover, even these artificially imposed 'boundary lines' are likely to 
fluctuate over time as families move through their life cycle. They also vary 
according to the category of interaction involved — those who visit together 
are not necessarily the same as those who help one another financially. In 
Short, modern kin networks are bounded only by shadowy fringes and 
spread their tentacles out varying distances like an octopus traversing rough 
terrain. This dynamic character of modern kin networks introduces new 
uncertainties into the distinction between kin and non-kin. 


2. From unilineal kin to bilineal kin 


The preceding trend intentionally referred to a singular kin group versus 
Plural kin networks. Greater definitiveness in group boundaries exists when 
the nuclear family belongs to only one kin group. For reasons which I will 
not discuss here, that kin group is usually patrilineal in form. is 

With the breakdown of monolithic kin group systems, nuclear families 
are free to interact with the kin of either spouse. The usual result is that 
networks of effective kin become bilateral. Under some modern circum- 
stances, they even acquire a matrilateral bias. The latter rarely goes so far 
as to exclude contact with the husband’s kin (which would be necessary to 
Parallel the original exclusive patrilineality). Rather insofar as females 
become the chief performers of modern kin functions, the personal ties of 
the wife with her family of orientation give kin interaction a matrilateral 
emphasis. 
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3. From hierarchical kin structure to diffuse equality 


So far, our focus has been on the direction and extent of horizontal exten- 
sion of kinship interaction. Attention to the vertical dimension shows that 
most kinship systems in the past involved rigidly stratified hierarchical 
social structures. The key element was age-grading with special emphasis 
on the superiority of older generations, often supplemented by superiority of 
first-born children over their siblings. Sex was also a common basis for 
segregation and discrimination — between superior males and inferior 
females, The combined effect of these distinctions was to centralize power 
in the hands of the patriarch (the oldest male in the chief family line) and 
to create a complicated power structure giving varying degrees of authority 
to various members of the kin group. 

The trend of change is away from hierarchical organization. In today's 
kin networks, very little power is exercised. Where power occurs, it is 
seldom based on the power-wielder's status in the kinship system but flows 
from his personal attributes or from his status in external systems. The 
modern norm is for units of kin networks to view one another as equals, 
regardless of age, birth order, generation, or sex. 


4. From 'hard' functions to 'soft' functions 


Political and economic functions (especially productive economic activities) 
are dwindling kinship functions as the world urbanizes and industrializes. 
Under modern conditions, kin interaction does not disappear but changes 
from activities in which men specialize to those which especially involve 
women: sociability and personal service. The shift is partly one in emphasis 
but frequently involves actual increases in the frequency of sociable contact 
as societies move from the margin of subsistence to the leisureliness of 
affluence. 


5. From obligation to choice 


Closely correlated with the previous trends is a lessening role of ascriptive 
obligation in determining kin behavior. Whereas hierarchical structure, for 
example, obligates high status members to assume responsibilities and low 
Status members to conform loyally, members of modern kin networks are 
free to choose whether they will interact at all and if so how and with 
whom. By definition, the choice is not unlimited. Most of the world falls 
outside the category of kin. But within that broad category, there is free- 
dom to choose which relatives will become effective kin. Nominal kin, then, 
provide a ‘field of eligibles’ from which one engages in ‘kin selection’ in à 
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fashion closely comparable to mate selection. In selecting both types of 
‘partners’, propinquity exerts a powerful (and quasi-obligatory) influence. 
But compatibility is the crucial criterion which determines the ultimate 
choice of whom to associate with ‘for better or for worse’. 

To quote the latter phrase is to suggest that contemporary kinship may be 
even less obligatory than marriage. Despite Farber's claims that contem- 
porary marriage systems involve the ‘permanent availability' of alternative 
partners, wedding vows still involve some measure of commitment to a 
relationship which will survive at least limited degrees of 'for worse't — 
ness. 3 Kinship is more like friendship, however, in the sense that the 
relationship tends to last only as long as it is mutually advantageous. In the 
past it may have been possible to assume that kin were obligated to endure 
one another long — sufferingly. Today that assumption is vanishing in the 
face of a rising tide of hedonism. 

The family life cycle begins with wedding vows of obligation and moves 
into child-rearing years when dependency places heavy responsibilities on 
the parents. However, once children leave home, both generations are 
emancipated from obligations. Once personal relations aretransformed from 
family bonds to kinship ties, they change from obligation to choice, from 
long-term commitments to contemporary whim. This does not mean that 
kinship and friendship become identical. Kinship still has certain ascriptive 
limitations and special qualities. But the character of kinship is changing 
profoundly from a set of obligations toward providing a field of potential 
choices. 


NOTES 


1. See, for example, A. Michel, ‘Kinship relations and relationships of proxi- 
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2. All propositions assume other things being equal. In practice, middle class 
kin contact may be reduced by geographical mobility below lower class levels. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Comparative study on the traditional 
families in Korea, Japan and China 


JAI-SEUK CHOI 


As is universally known, the three nations of the Far East — Korea, Japan 
and China — have shared Chinese ideographs and Confucianism for ages, so 
that naturally the three nations have shared more than one similarity in the 
mode of family life. Despite this, however, there exist definite differences 
between them. A number of studies have been made both of the Chinese 
and Japanese societies while there have been only few on Korean society. 
This is possibly because scholars have taken it for granted that Korean 
society is the same or closely similar to that of China or Japan or simply 
because the study of Korean society has lagged behind that of China or 
Japan. At any rate in the sociological studies of the Far Eastern countries 
Korea has been unduly neglected — unduly because the writer is of the 
opinion that the study of Korean society is indispensable to a proper under- 
standing of the Far Eastern nations and their cultures. In the present thesis 
the writer intends to mention some notable differences in the traditional 
families of Korea, Japan and China. He will just point out the different 
phenomena, not venturing into the causes, which is supposed to be subject 
for a further study. P 

This article is based chiefly on the field research reports of the traditional 
rural families in the above three countries, not on legal documents. Regard- 
less of class, notable differences between them will be indicated, because 
there is as yet not enough material according to class to compare families 
in the three countries. Irrespective of nationality, the traditional family (i.e. 
Chia in Chinese or Jib in Korean or Je in Japanese) is a perpetually con- 
tinuing institution succeeded from generation to generation. But a pe 
culiar concept of traditional family common to the above three Far Eastern 
countries lies in the fact that it includes besides the living members, both 
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the remote ancestors and the future offspring at one and the same time. 1 

Nevertheless, the three countries differ considerably in some respects. 
For instance in China and Korea it is an established custom that, except in 
the case of marriage or adopted children, only consanguineous persons are 
regarded as family members, while in Japan a non-consanguineous servant can 
be included as a family member when he can play a necessary part as such.? 

A daughter's husband may be included in a family in the above three 
countries, but with this difference: in Korea such a case is far more in- 
frequent than in the other two countries. In Korea this is possible only 
when there is no son or other members of closer clan, while in China, even 
when there is a son, a daughter's husband with a different surname can 
equally be made an heir (provided he alters his surname to that of his wife) 
with the right to part of the family property. * In Japan also, even when 
there is a lawful son, a daughter’s husband can be made an adopted son with 
the right to inherit the family lineage, while the lawful son may be allowed 
to set up a separate branch family or to be adopted by another family. * 
This is a sheer impossibility in Korea. In this respect a Japanese family 
cannot always be called a paternal one. 5 

In China, when a married son dies leaving no son behind, his parents 
may make a family member of their daughter-in-law’s second husband. In 
such a case he has to change his surname to that of his wife's former 
husband to live in the wife's house as its family member. ê This is as yet 
utterly unthinkable in Korea. Although impossible in principle, this in- 
heritance of family property by a daughter's husband is not infrequently 
Seen in China, in which case the business of family rituals is supposed to 
be executed by him. 7 In China one may adopt one's sister's son 8 or a wife 
can be a family member in her parent’s household under her husband's 
surname. 9 All of these argue that a Korean traditional family is far more 
strictly paternal than a Chinese family. f 

In China an adopted son usually means one adopted from another family 
differently surnamed and the self-same term is applicable in Japan only 
when he is not one's actual son, 19 while in Korea the term refers to a 
member of a paternal kinship group. In other words, in Japan when ues 
has no son of one's own one is comparatively free to adopt a ‘son’, 
whether or not he is consanguineous. Likewise in China, though an adopted 
son from the same clan is looked upon as preferable, sons are easily 
adopted, in many cases, from another family differently surnamed. Whereas 
in Korea sons are usually adopted only from a member of a paternal 
kinship group. 

In Japan, where a non-consanguineous servant can be made, after years 
of faithful service, a regular family member or a member of the same clan 
(.e. Dozoku) group, an adopted son-in-law can of course be made a 
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member of the clan on being divided from the head family. 11 In China, 
too, an adopted son-in-law with altered surname is customarily included 
in the clan. 1? In Korea, however, even an adopted son-in-law accepted into 
the family can never be a member of the clan group. That is to say, in 
Japan even an adopted son-in-law is regarded as a clan member; in China 
he is regarded rather exceptionally as such; in Korea he is considered as a 
family member but not as a member of the clan. 

The custom of ancestor worship is commonly shared by the above three 
nations, but there are several differences in detail. In China, after a family 
is divided the responsibility of supporting parents is equally shared among 
the sons, and the family rituals are not presided over by the eldest son 
alone.13 In Japan after families are divided only one son (usually the 
eldest) is responsible for the support of his lineal ascendants and the duty 
of family rituals, and the family fortune is customarily succeeded to by a 
son. Whereas in Korea the support of lineal ascendants together with the 
family rituals is chiefly undertaken by the eldest son after the division of 
the family. Therefore, both in Japan and Korea a family pattern comes into 
being which is composed of lineal ascendants and their lineal descendants 
(i.e. the eldest son or grand-son and their wives) who are to succeed to the 
family lineage in the future, 14 while China has another pattern including 
collaterals or direct descendants and their wives who are not to inherit the 
family lineage. 15 In this respect it may safely be alleged that the Japanese 
and Korean families closely resemble each other in the idea of a family, 
which is a family lineally succeeded to by each growing generation. 

As regards family status: In China one’s financial status is a main concern, 
but the average Chinese peasants do not know the concept of social status. 
This shows that social status of the family is usually absent in the Chinese 
rural families owing to the fluctuation of family fortune resulting from 
equal succession 16 and what little social status there is depends upon family 
fortune. 17 Contrary to this phenomenon in China, both in Japan and 
Korea a definitely traditional social status of family (i.e. Kamun in Korean 
or Kakaku in Japanese) is determined in accordance with the history of the 
family settlement and the family's rank in the clan, granted that financial 
status is not a trifling element in deciding the family rank. Thus in Japan 
and Korea people still tend to attach much importance to Kamun at mar- 
riage. With the Koreans ancestors’ achievements or the higher government 
offices once occupied by them are still the prevailing criterion in appraising 
Kamun. Especially in Korea a definite social status is given not merely to à 
family but also to the whole clan group which exercises authority on many 
Occasions, so that the social status of a family is largely dependent upon 
that of the whole clan group. 


When it is necessary to have an adopted son from the clan, one's own 
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brother of the same generation can be made, if exceptionally, one in 
Japan, !8 while in Korea and China he is adopted only from the son 
generation. In this respect the Koreans and Chinese share one and the same 
custom unlike the Japanese. 

As regards the family-dividing phenomenon: In China when families B 
and C are divided from family A, families B (which is formed by the eldest 
son) and C stand on the same footing, family A having been theoretically 
dismembered. In Japan, when family A has two sons, family B has to be 
absorbed into A in order to succeed to it; in consequence, two distinct 
families A and C are established. Then the two families are not of the 
same character, A being the original and B the new family. 19 This is much 
the same case with Korean custom. In Japan the family A is called Honke 
and family C Bunke: in Korea Keunjib and Jagunjib respectively. But there 
is this difference: in Japan the two families are in a master and servant 
relationship, while in Korea they are on nearly equal standing, though 
there is some slight difference in quality. To come, then, to kinship ter- 
minology: The Japanese are not accustomed to distinguish between one's 
father's father and mother's father, whereas both in China and Korea the 
appelation of the two are different. 20 This means that the Japanese respect 
maíernal kinship as much as paternal.? On the other hand, the Chinese 
and the Koreans evidently tend to discriminate maternal kinship from 
paternal. 

In all three of the above countries the family head has been known to 
rule over the other members of the family and his authoritative right has 
been taken for granted. 22 The head of a Chinese family officiated in all 
such ceremonies as ancestor worship, marriage and funerals. He held the 
title to all family property and he alone could dispose of it, as well as the 
earnings and savings of all the family members. He settled the marriages of 
his children and signed the contracts. ?3 But as a matter of fact, this right 
of the family head, when wielded by a collateral, was curtailed to a con- 
siderable degree. 24 Even the father as family head was not entirely free in 
the disposal of family property.?5 That is to say, a Chinese family head 
who used to be nearly dictatorial in the choice of a bride or occupations for 
the sons has come to be set at naught as often as not through the principle 
of equal dividing of the family fortune among the sons. Taking equal in- 
heritance as an undoubted right, the sons would not obey their father if he 
attempted to divide property unjustly or partially. 26 

On the other hand, a Japanese family head, representing the traditional 
authority of his family, had the family property at his command and con- 
trolled the other members of the family in other ways. Besides regulating 
the economic or social activities of the whole family, the ultimate decision 
on how to distribute the income among the family members was in his 
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power, and it was entirely up to him to finally decide on marriage or on the 
choice of occupations. ?7 

A Korean family head likewise had the family property at his command, 
regulating the other members' economic or social activities. He was respon- 
sible for ancestor worship, presided at other family ceremonies, and had the 
ultimate decision on marriage, choice of occupations, etc. 

To sum up: Japanese family property was lineally inherited usually by 
the eldest son alone; that of a Chinese family was equally divided sooner 
or later among the sons. But in a Korean family it was neither necessarily 
inherited by the eldest son alone nor was it equally divided among the 
sons. That is to say, a Korean eldest son stood in higher esteem in his 
family, but the other sons were given their shares in the division of family 
property. If the right and authority of a family head lay in his command of 
the family property, it may well be observed that that of a Japanese family 
head was the strongest of the three, Korean head coming next, that of a 
Chinese head being the weakest. 

With a Korean family the inheritance of the right of ancestor worship is 
deemed more important than that of the headship of the family or of 
property, as it is virtually the succession to the family status. 28 With a 
Japanese family the succession to the headship is of the uttermost impor- 
tance, 29 But with a Chinese family, inheritance of the right of ancestor 
worship is thrown into shadow by the inheritance of property, this being 
the most primary right. 30 

In China the headship of a family is not succeeded to lineally but by the 
eldest male in the eldest generation, #1 and is not monopolized by the eldest 
son. Contrary to this Chinese system, the headship is inherited for the most 
part by the legitimate eldest son in Japan as well as in Korea. 

As was the case with the headship inheritance, the inheritance of the 
duty of ancestor worship was not limited to the eldest son only in China. 
With a Chinese family brothers took turns in being the chief mourner and 
the expenses were often evenly shared among them. Thus it can be said 
that Chinese brothers equally inherited the duty of ancestor worship, 
whether one happened to be the eldest son or the youngest. 32 In Korea, 
however, Sadang (i.e. the family temple), Jokbo (i.e. the genealogical book 
of the clan), Jaejon (i.e. rice paddies for the ritual expense for the previous 
4 generation-ancestors), etc. were so many special properties to be in- 
herited by the eldest son alone. With a Japanese family, too, the duty of 
ancestor worship was assumed only by the eldest son. 

In no other respects did the three nations differ more markedly than in 
the inheritance of family property. While the entire property was inherited 
by the eldest son in Japan, it was divided among the sons both in China 
and Korea as we have observed. But it must be noted that there was an 
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enormous difference between the eldest son's share and the second or the 
third son's in Korea. The Korean eldest son was supposed to inherit rice 
paddies like Jaejon and other properties such as forest, not to mention 
the house inhabited by the parents. The second or third son was not al- 
lowed to protest against such a treatment, even when the rate of property 
division came to be settled by the eldest son himself instead of the father.?3 

It must again be noted that in China the property was to be equally 
divided among the sons, regardless of their age or order in the family. In 
short, if the Japanese way may be called 'Single Inheritance', and the 
Chinese ‘Equal Inheritance’, the Korean system should be named 'Dis- 
criminative Inheritance'. 

Another interesting difference between the inheritance systems of the 
three nations is that, although it was common sense with the Koreans al- 
ways to make one's son, if there was one, the successor to the family 
fortune, a Chinese sometimes called in his son-in-law as an heir to get the 
same amount of the fortune as his own sons. Also in Japan the family head 
could let his youngest son or eldest daughter inherit the family property. ?4 
In Korea the family headship, property inheritance, and the right of succes- 
sion to ancestor worship was usually inherited by the eldest son, the pro- 
perty being inherited, if with differences in amount, by all sons. On the 
other hand, in China the successor to the family property, family headship, 
and the right of ancestor worship was not necessarily one and the same 
person. That is to say, with the Chinese the family headship used to be 
inherited by the eldest person of the eldest generation while the inheritance 
of property and ancestor worship was equally taken part in by all sons. 
In other words, with the Japanese succession to family headship, property, 
and the right of ancestor worship were closely united; with the Chinese the 
three were definitely separated, while with the Koreans the first and the 
last were closely related and the second only was thought of apart. 

As is universally known, exogamy was out of the question to the Japa- 
nese, and so was it to the Koreans till the end of the Koryo Dynasty (A.D. 
918-1392). From the beginning of the Yi Dynasty, however, exogamy came 
into fashion in Korea as in China. #5 But here again a detailed inquiry 
reveals differences between the exogamy system of the two nations. 

For instance, a Chinese was forbidden by the Civil Law to marry a person 
within four collateral grades, but he was at liberty to marry a more distantly 
related person of his clan. With the Koreans, however, a marriage with 
a person belonging to the same clan was strictly forbidden, even if the other 
party was a person of more than ten collateral grades. To do so would be 
incestuous, no matter how distant their actual blood relationship. This fact 
indicates that the Koreans had stronger clan-consciousness than the Chinese. 
Furthermore, intermarriage was not infrequently made in China despite the 
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old Law. 3¢ But the present writer has never heard of a case of inter- 
marriage in the Korean rural community. He is convinced that such a case 
is rare, if any, as compared with China. In Korea exogamy is so thoroughly 
encouraged that a marriage with the other party who has once been married 
to a member of the same clan is strictly forbidden even now. Notwith- 
standing the Law, the Chinese are not actually unfamiliar with the mar- 
riage with such persons. 3? It is reported that a Chinese can marry his elder 
brother's fiancee in case of the latter's death after the engagement. 38 

In Korea marriages with father’s sisters’ children or mother's sisters’ 
children or mother's brothers' children are not only forbidden but actually 
never effected, while in China such marriages sometimes occur as also in 
Japan. Prof. Fei mentions a ‘cross cousin marriage’ of the Chinese. 39 
Dr. Makino also says that a marriage with the daughters of mother's 
brothers and of the father's sisters is fairly widely effected in China at 
present in spite of the Law. 40 Therefore, so far as the marriage with a 
relative with different surname is concerned, the Chinese have a similar 
custom to that of the Japanese in contrast with the Koreans. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Family relationships: symbiotic and 
dominance networks and functions 


PIERRE DE BIE 


To contemporary sociologists, groups appear as more or less organized 
systems of interpersonal relationships. The latter include at least the notion 
of awareness of a relationship between members of the system and are ex- 
pressed through reciprocal roles. The family may be defined in terms of 
relationships. However, it will be necessary to define its traits so as to 
differentiate the specific nature of family relationships. 

Every human society has some sort of relationships which bind not only 
the members of the nuclear family but those of the extended family as 
well as between a group of related persons. There is always a measure of 
institutionalization in these relationships, e.g. they are socially accepted, 
recognized and significant, have a definite hierarchical structure and con- 
form to social norms and values. 

The novelty in urban areas lies first in the ease with which a whole new 
set of relationships appears: neighborhood and work relationships, selective 
friendships, etc. New too is the complexity of these relationships and the 
ease with which certain family relationships decline in intensity and dis- 
appear. Family relationships have lost the special place they held in the 
past; they also change in quantity and shift in direction. 

There is no simple way to describe these new phenomena. In contempo- 
rary urban societies relationships are facilitated by the increased means of 
transportation, the greater mobility, and through mass media, faster and 
more widespread assimilation of identical ideas and values. Despite this, 
there is a sector within which family relationships remain more personal, 
more conscious and more intense: the dialogue between individuals, i.e. 
husband and wife, parents and children — appears as an important function; 
from certain socially recognized birth-rate thresholds, this function becomes 
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more important for the individuals concerned than that of reproduction. 
Outside the nuclear family, the kinship relationship is better accepted be- 
cause it is chosen for itself. In this sense, the kinship relationship is selective. 
In contemporary urban societies the individual (or the marital group or the 
nuclear family) chooses among his kin, those he wishes to associate with; 
these in their turn accept or reject the individual as an effective kin. 

The emergence of new families has sometimes been presented as coin- 
ciding with the vanishing of the kinship group. Recent studies show the 
inaccuracy of this viewpoint. The kinship group persists, but no longer has 
its traditional and almost 'automatic' influence. Kinship having become 
selective we see a transition from ascribed to achieved kinship. The in- 
vestigation carried out by Firth and Djamour on the London suburbs, 
Garigue's study on Montreal, clearly show this change in family relation- 
ships and the appearance of selective kinship. According to the former 
authors the parénts who have an effective relationship with a specific in- 
dividual show behavior which could best be described in terms of achieved 
rather than of ascribed status. 1 

The relationships between members of the kin group being selective, less 
imposed and subjected, a selection takes place within the group of nominal 
kin. That is what Firth and Djamour call ‘effective kinship’ meaning there- 
by the kin group which actively partakes in the kin relationships of an 
individual: this group comprises the immediate relatives. ? At most this 
choice could be established on a purely voluntary basis. In fact, a whole 
set of variables such as age, occupational status, the similarity in taste and 
values, the geographical closeness, and social class play a role. To the 
extent that these variables increase the meaning and usefulness of a relation- 
ship, they may guide personal choice in determining effective kinship. 

The concepts of nominal and effective kinship are relatively simple. 
From an empirical point of view, however, much research is needed in 
order to define more clearly the empirical reality of effective kinship found 
in the urban zones of Western societies. 

From the theoretical viewpoint, kinship in our societies is determined by 
the blood ties which link an individual to a common ancestor; * moreover, 
kinship is bilineal. But in reality this principle is not constant. In many 
Western civilizations the male imposes and gives his name to the family. 
Undoubtedly, this stimulates a sense of belonging to the patrilinear family. 

On the other hand, social values and customs tend to be more closely 
connected with the mother's family. Various inquiries show that women 
tend to maintain their obligations and activities with the kinship group 
more than men do. As for family life, it may be said that women (more 
than men) are the guardians of family contacts and traditions. Furthermore. 
it would seem that women have more closely-knit contacts with their own 
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kin than with that of the husband's. 4 As wives and mothers, do they not 
first and mainly introduce their own family of orientation? Aren't married 
women more likely to visit their own mother and family rather than that of 
the husband's? Experience seems to show that there is more tension between 
daughter-in-law and mother-in-law than between the latter and her son-in-law. 

Of course, many of these problems require further investigation, such as: 
the residence of the marital couple with relation to the residence of the hus- 
band's and wife's relatives; frequency of visits and contacts with each 
parental family, etc. 5 

The extension of the effective kinships can vary strongly in special cases. 
In some, the effective kinship includes distant relatives from a common 
ancestor or assumed to be such, who cannot always be placed with the 
desired accuracy: here the effective kinship goes, so to speak, beyond the 
boundaries of nominal kinship. It is the families which easily ‘hob-nob’ and 
the term ‘cousin’ sometimes used in the relationship they have with one 
another corresponds to the terms ‘brothers’ and ‘sisters’ used by some 
Africans to indicate members of their tribes or clans. Elsewhere, rules are 
more rigid... and in others, the family does not go beyond the fourth 
generation. Many factors explain these variations: family traditions — in 
many families, the feeling of ‘family-belonging’ is kept alive through visits, 
dinners, feasts and meetings; family-size — if the nuclear family is too large, 
it is less likely to include among its members distant cousins; snobbishness 
or legitimate pride — souvenirs and feeling of family-belonging are often 
due to the prestige of a common ancestor. It is easy to forget the in- 
significant and mediocre relatives. In the upper social strata, where mem- 
bers of individual families have produced outstanding achievements, 
acquired a reputation, earned money, etc., people tend to remember their 
ancestors, On the contrary, in working class families, memory seldom goes 
back more than two generations. . 

It is not only the aspects of selective kinship that need to be studied; 
their qualitative aspects should also be considered. 

In this connection two points should be studied. First, the emergence of 
the ‘relational’ dimension of the family. We are undoubtedly dealing here 
with a new phenomenon since among other family functions, those of af- 
fection, intimacy and reciprocity between the members of a single family 
are appreciated in their own right and stand out as never before. Con- 
temporary authors are right in insisting on the ‘relational’ reality of the 
family — indeed, it appears within their field of observation. Perhaps, the 
fact that other family functions disappear or weaken accounts for the 
greater ‘relief of the relational function of the family. But there is more 
to it, namely consciousness and favorable weighing of relationships among 
close relatives. 
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A second and extremely striking aspect is the emergence of rational 
thought at different periods and for different facets of family life: the 
problems the family must face, the choices to be made are based to an ever 
greater extent of scientific knowledge, of which, outside the family, the 
researchers, and specialized organizations gather the data. Within the 
nuclear family, the selective norms play a role in determining the solutions, 
e.g. problems concerning more enlightened mate selection, clarification of 
the definite value of husband-wife relationships corresponding to the 
various dimensions of their personalities as well as considerations on the 
number of children desired, timing and spacing of births, etc... 

We would like to take up, in a more systematic way, two special points: 
first, the family networks and second certain family functions. The analysis 
is carried out on a theoretical level, which using relatively simple patterns, 
emphasizes the concepts of symbiosis and dominance. 

Three networks of family relationships can be differentiated: the marital, 
the nuclear family and the parental. The first is made up of the marital 
partners (husband and wife), the second of the parents and their children 
living within the same household, the third, of all the kindred of the paternal 
and maternal lines. It is necessary to distinguish these networks from the 
family groups as such, to the extent that these groups imply cohabitation. 

These three family networks can be clearly separated within the frame- 
work of a conceptual analysis. They become more difficult to dissociate in 
real life for they depend on the extent that one network dominates others. 
When certain networks reach a high degree of development and influence, 
they can dominate and overlap others and impose themselves over the 
others; obviously during frequent and repeated contacts they involve social 
prestige and recognition, and may be the only apparent and visible ones. 
Concrete and established groups can hide more subtle networks, especially 
to the outside observer. 

Depending on the society, the time and the place, various types of 
symbiosis and dominance may be established. The concept of symbiosis 
refers to a state of balance existing between two different types of relation- 
Ships which permits a mutually useful exchange, thus relationships of all 
kinds blend and associate with each other in a way profitable to all of them. 
The concept of dominance implies overdevelopment of one or two kinship 
networks at the expense of one or more other family networks. By com- 
parison, this overdevelopment may be considered as excessive, as can be 
easily shown. 

If the family networks are represented by the symbols p (denoting the 
parental network), n (denoting the nuclear family network) and c (denoting 
the conjugal or husband-wife network), and the use of the capital letters the 
dominance of a network, we obtain the combinations pnc expressing a state 
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of symbiosis and the combinations Pnc, pNc, pnC, or even, PNc, pNC or 
PnC expressing a state of dominance. The Pnc model was and undoubtedly 
remains the more frequent pattern of family relationships in all human 
societies: it is to be found in the majority of cultures and has existed during 
the greater part of the history of Western civilization. 6 In this civilization, 
the emergence of the pNc and pnC patterns is relatively recent. These 
patterns are characteristic of the urban civilization in much the same way 
as the pNC pattern is while on the other hand, the pattern Pnc persists in 
urban areas and certainly dominates (overwhelmingly) in rural areas. 

In other words, and using a different type of presentation which may 
be illustrated by three concentric circles — the smaller circle representing the 
marital networks and the larger, the parental network — it may be said that 
the middle circle, e.g. that of the nuclear family, is caught between two net- 
works which may develop at its expense. The increase or decrease of the 
influence of the parental or marital circle with respect to the nuclear family 
can be seen throughout the history of European societies. 


a. The parental network 


In all major civilizations we find the active presence and interference of 
the kindred who, in some cases make up a real community, in others, a 
group whose members meet on specific occasions, in still other cases they 
act on their behalf or on behalf of the kin group. It seems that blood kin- 
ship appears spontaneously as very important and that it is natural for man 
to become attached to it. Within the framework of a comparative analysis 
one could refer to tribal organizations and even to totemic groups without 
for that matter confusing them with the strictly familial groups. Whether 
the basis of kinship be blood, common ancestor worship or even a purely 
mystical reality as Lévy-Bruhl sees it, this in no way changes the pheno- 
menon which we want to underline here, namely the dominance and ef- 
fective power of a group of individuals considered to be related. 
Throughout the history of European civilization we find a goodly number 
of elements showing the influence of the kindred linked to a family name, 
to property or to a source of authority; jealously defending their unity, 
protecting their traditions; rigorously controlling marriages, and requiring 
blood vengeance. In royal and princely families, in the nobility, the group 
of kins is powerful and imposes its requirements: today in these ‘milieux’, 
the agreement of the head of the family is still frequently required. In the 
Napoleonic Code which was used both as guide and model for many 
European societies, the law recognizes the kin group on several matters, 
namely prohibition of marriage, inheritance and guardianship regulations. 
The Pnc pattern is the historical pattern of kinship: to the extent that the 
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parental network is powerful it constitutes a body of authority, imposes its 
laws and forms a solid frame of behavior for the nuclear family. The latter 
appears as a chain within the generational continuity. The choice of a 
profession and of residence depends on the continuity of traditions, 7 while 
the freedom of spouses and their happiness, are of secondary importance. 
One does or does not marry, chooses one profession in preference to another, 
has children according to the desire to perpetuate the family name, the 
requirements set by the continuity and inheritance of property, the mainte- 
nance of power and the influence of the whole of the extended family. The 
nuclear family is part of a whole and remains subject to it. One speaks of 
the ‘duties’ of parents and children; one does not mention their rights. 
These rights are subordinated to the goal, considered as important, by the 
whole network of relatives. 


b. The marital network 


Its importance in contemporary society is increasing: in modern literature, 
in the writings influenced by Marxist philosophy, in the early movements 
of revolutionary societies and in general, within the framework of new 
morals and customs in industrialized societies. 

The closer association between husband and wife aimed at obtaining 
greater personal fulfillment and happiness is taking on new meaning in 
many homes. The relationships specific to the roles of the husband and 
wife are considered at least as important and in many cases as more im- 
portant than those derived from the roles of father and mother. The spaces 
together determine the choice of residence and the organization of family 
life both in its activities and its leisure. The couple chooses its social con- 
tacts and its friends. It also determines the number and interval of births: 
the extension and development of the nuclear family may be subordinated 
to its demands and to the ideas it has of its way of life and future. Various 
studies show that the presence of children is now less of an obstacle to 
divorce or to the separation of the conjugal partners, at least for families 
with one or two children. 

` The greater importance given to individual values is linked to the eman- 
cipation of the couple. This greater emphasis upon individual values may 
be noted both within the couple and the nuclear family. The wife gradually 
Obtains rights equal to those of her husband. She is a partner who shares in 
the management of the home; her job, when she has one, often strengthens 
this new status. This encourages the rapid emancipation of coming genera- 
tions and the establishment of new homes. In education, for example, the 
main parental concern is to foster greater independence for their children 
and help them assume responsibilities. The extension of co-education, the 
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organization of courses on marriage and family life, the propagation of 
patterns of family life and happiness through mass media, favor the ap- 
pearance of a new type of couple. Celibacy is on the decline. People marry 
earlier and the number of marriages is on the increase. The median ages 
at first marriage are decreasing; in various age groups marriages are more 
frequently contracted than before. The nuclear families have a repro- 
ductive cycle which the couples themselves would like to have shortened, 
thus making it possible for the couples whose Children have left home, to 
organize their life along other lines. 

The too great power of the kindred (Pnc) could become a yoke for the 
nuclear family preventing its development and limiting its range of action; 
but, the nuclear family can be menaced by giving too much importance to 
the marital group (pnC). In extreme cases this may even become an ob- 
stacle to the appearance of the nuclear family, should the couple decide not 
to have children. In other cases the nuclear family undergoes the negative 
effects of the marital group's difficulties, such as internal conflicts, sepa- 
ration, divorce. The development of the pnC pattern has already been 
illustrated by Burgess and Locke in their thesis concerning the evolution of 
the family as an institution toward ‘companionship’. In this sliding from one 
pole of influence towards another there is a challenge for modern families. 
Much depends on the values and the choices which will guide the behavior 
of the marital partners within the family institution. 

In contemporary urban societies the dominant institutional poles are 
clearly the marital and the nuclear poles (patterns pNc, pnC and pNC) and 
not the parental pole. So much so that the general tendency of authors who 
have analyzed the family in Western societies is either to consider the 
parental pole as a remnant of a previous or different social situation 
devoting to it but a few notes or a historical chapter, or simply not to 
mention it at all. 

A few authors have nevertheless emphasized the existence and per- 
manence of the parental institution within contemporary societies thereby 
excluding the reduced Nc or nC patterns. 8 In fact, the phenomena of the 
effective kinship mentioned above should be taken into consideration and 
the functions generally fulfilled by several close relatives of the ascending 
line should be studied more closely. Because of the consanguineous relation- 
ships which alone define and differentiate it from all others, the network 
of the kinship group can make up for the individuals, couples or nuclear 
families, a network of unique and special character. 

In Western urban societies, if of the three relationship networks, (co- 
existing and interacting within the family as a whole) the parental network 
appears at present less compact and precise it is undoubtedly due to the 
loss of functions fulfilled by this network and especially to the lack of new 
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functions. By contrast with the marital and nuclear family networks, the 
parental network would seem devoid of all meaning. 

Goode has pointed out to what extent the kinship system can act as a 
bridge between the nuclear family and the total society in many other 
civilizations. 9 In many societies kinship fills important normative functions, 
defining the prohibition of marriage, establishing the kinds of aid, deter- 
mining a whole set of rights and duties. This function may be an important 
one for societies in develóping countries, whereas in industrialized and 
urbanized societies there is a network of specialized institutions. and 
organizations which sustain, inform and protect the individuals. Bernard 
Farber, quite rightly considers large organizations as ‘quasi kindred’; 10 
social security, old age allowances, various agencies that help families 
financially; institutions for citizen education; specialized agencies for coun- 
selling future spouses, young couples and on the care of children; schools 
for parents and associations of parents and teachers. It is striking that 
Farber definitely attributes the function of social critic to the kinship group, 
a function which he describes in a very convincing way but which remains 
nevertheless quite limited. 1! It seems to us that the functions of the parental 
network tend to be gradually more selective, just as the number and quality 
of the active persons of this network are. For an increasing number of 
families these functions only play a secondary role, depending on the 
various circumstances and choices to which the couples, the nuclear 
families, or even the individuals have an interest. With the disappearance 
of the Pnc pattern the kin group no longer dominates or imposes its norms 
but it is rather the needs, preferences and the values held by individuals, 
couples, and by nuclear families which direct the performance of certain 
functions. 

Therefore, it would seem that the recourse to family networks varies 
according to place and circumstances; the functions of the parental network 
also tend to be more and more selective. At present we would like to con- 
sider an analytic model in which several prominent functions are placed in 
relation to the affective and economic phases of the ‘nuclear family’ cycle. 
We will limit ourselves to a few needs of the couples and nuclear families 
who benefit from these functions. 

Three major functions will be examined here: 


a. The function of identification (function 1): from their families of 


orientation the marital group as well as the nuclear family have an assigned 
social status (ascribed status); 


b. The function of aid (function A): it consists of advice, recommen- 
dations, services rendered (such as baby-sitting, household help, financial 
aid through loans and gifts); 
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c. The function of contact (function C): the parental network may be 
considered as a privileged frame of affective interactions, or at least, as a 
circle of specific relationships wherein spontaneous and natural contacts are 
appreciated in their own right. 


The performance of these three functions and their intensity will vary 
according to social environments and to the conditions of life of the parties 
concerned; namely the immediate parents or relatives, the nuclear families 
and the conjugal partners. 

To make the analysis easier we could again use symbols. They are some- 
what different from those we used to analyze family networks. The capital 
letters I, A, C denote a ‘high intensity” of the function; the small letters 
followed by apostrophes i', a’, c', denote "low intensity’; small letters merely 
show that we can make no assumptions as to the relative ‘intensity’ of the 
function. The symbiotic relationships will be dealt with here only briefly; 
they will be shown by the use of a parenthesis, e.g. I (a, c) meaning 
dominance of the identification function and symbiosis of the contact and 
aid functions. 

To illustrate the analysis in a general way, we may study the impact of 
several variables, consecutively. 

Let us, to begin with, take the impact of the variable parental social 
status, All other things being equal the configuration i’ a c will dominate in 
a modest social class, whereas the I a c configuration will dominate in a 
higher social class; for the couple or the nuclear family the kin group can 
be a reference group which will or will not be asserted according to the 
circumstances of social mobility of this couple or family. A couple on the 
way to rising above the parental social class may prefer to profit from the 
status it has acquired by its own means rather than by that ascribed to it by 
its kin group. It could thus be stated that generally, in a mobile society, the 
identification function (so important to traditional societies) is no longer 
important for most of the couples, except possibly for those whose ascribed 
social status is high. 

As for the aid function (a), it seems useful from the outset to be more 
specific so as to differentiate financial and economic (af) aid from other 
kinds of aid such as services rendered and counselling (as). At first sight, 
the aid function (af) seems to be playing a greater role when the standard of 
life of the beneficiary families is low, so that we will see configurations of 
the i Af c type appearing in less wealthy ‘milieux whereas thei af c type 
will appear in the wealthier ones. But the financial possibilities of the kin- 
ship group must obviously be taken into consideration: following Sussman, 
Bert N. Adams has pointed out that indirect financial aid from parents is 
more frequent for children of middle class parents than for those of 
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working class parents. 12 In the working classes, when parents live near 
their married children, they provide them with a number of services: they 
do what they can to help. 

On the other hand, to the extent that contemporary societies provide 
means to guide, counsel and help their citizens, or certain groups of 
citizens, in a number of fields, the aid functions (af) and (as) filled by the 
kinship group compete with the activities of social agencies in the society. 

Here too, differences according to social classes and the circumstances of 
their mobility may appear: certain groups of individuals are helped to a 
greater extent than others by charitable or welfare organizations or in- 
filtrated by the action of large organizations. That is to say that where the 
aid function seems more necessary, society intervenes more often. 

We cannot judge beforehand the intensity of the function of contact, 
varying with the improvement of the social environment; for this reason 
the C function may be taken as an independent variable. However, geo- 
graphical distance influences this function as it does the (as) function. 13 
Empirical research would clarify to what extent the C function varies with 
respect to social strata and how they are associated with functions i and a. 

The time variable should also be carefully investigated: relationships with 
members of the kinship group do not have the same degree of ‘intensity’ or 
the same meaning during the life span of the nuclear family. The various 
phases of the family cycle should thus be taken into account here. It may 
be interesting to study the affective and economic cycles simultaneously, 
though the latter has been more often investigated by economists than by 
sociologists. Many family sociologists have analyzed the emotional (or af- 
fective) cycle and either in agreement with or modifying Paul Glick's 
classical analysis, have suggested various family 'stages'. On the contrary, 
those interested in the economic cycle of the family are very few in number, 
undoubtedly because these aspects are of more interest to economists than 
to sociologists, and because family sociology, whose major contributions 
come from the United States, has been more interested in psychology, 
social psychology and education rather than in economics. However, if 
from the viewpoint of the relationships with kindred the scholar may 
justifiably study the family's affective cycle, from the viewpoint of the 
financial aid function the economic cycle must also be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Referring to research done by Reiss, Sussman, Streib and Thompson, 
Bernard Farber compared two phases of the family cycle and the relation- 
ships with the kindred. On the one hand he chose the phase corresponding 
to the gestative period and that during which young children must be cared 
for, on the other a phase corresponding to the period when children leave 
home. 14 During the early stage of family life the function (a) dominates, 
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the grandparents interfering frequently to help the young household (coun- 
sel it, support it in a variety of circumstances) and provide it with a source 
of security. The importance of this function (a) tends to decrease with time; 
the last stages of the family cycle are characterized by the persistence and 
conscious development of the function (c): schematically, the model would 
thus evolve from the i A c (or even i A c’) type towards the i a’ C one. 
But we can make no assumption on the degree of ‘intensity’ of the function 
(c) during the first stage of the family cycle: lacking accurate studies, we 
cannot state beforehand that during this first stage, the function (c) would 
develop rather in the c' than in the C direction, for even though the 
founding of a family goes together with a true focusing of the marital 
partners on their own family of procreation and with a certain distance on 
the part of the kinship group in direct line, this does not mean a separation 
from the kinship group, at least not with the close parents. The possibility 
of the development of i (A C) and i (A c) configurations must therefore 
be admitted. 

Another important variable which should be taken into consideration 
here is the residential proximity which reaches its highest development in 
the cohabitation with the parents. In the latter case tensions and difficulties 
may arise from too great dependency whereas too high a degree of depen- 
dency on parental aid can create an I A c dominance pattern. What seems 
beyond doubt, is that with time, the emotional links are modified: from the 
time when the aid patterns towards the young nuclear family decrease or 
disappear, the emotional links can be taken on more consciously and be 
appreciated for themselves. In some cases they can be coupled to an aid 
function, but this time in favor of the members of the kinship group. !5 

If the aid function is filled by the kinship group with respect to the 
nuclear family especially during the first years of marriage, 16 it would be 
important to analyze to what extent this is also due to the economic cycle 
of the nuclear family. 

In general, it is undoubtedly necessary to differentiate the normal 
economic cycle and the critical or difficult economic situations. Normally, 
the two first stages of the family cycle may also be more difficult from the 
economic viewpoint where the aid offered by the kinship group seems more 
desirable: the functional patterns i A c, or even Iac (we will not deal here 
with the variations of c) would tend to dominate because the kinship group 
provides direct financial aid or other services at home to the nuclear family. 
People get married younger and it is not unusual to fínd that husband and 
wife both work so as to raise family income. When the young mother 
works, which in some social classes (especially the middle classes) is more 
frequent now than before, it is often the services rendered by members of 
the kinship group (for example, baby-sitting) which turn out to be more 
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useful. À tense situation may appear here: because of too frequent inter- 
ference by members of the kinship group in the life of a nuclear family 
which needs their help but which, on the other hand, tends towards a 
certain emotional independence. Mandatory cohabitation is a case in point. 
Material aid implies loss of independence and increase of control by 
the kinship group. The development of the Iac configuration corresponds to 
the need felt by the young household to be helped at the beginning of its 
socio-professional life; the son-indaw may be the one who profits most 
from the professional help of his wife's parents. 

Though the aid function taken on by the kindred is particularly impor- 
tant during the first years of marriage the impact of the economic cycle in 
normal circumstances is no greater than that of the affective cycle. In some 
cases it may even be less important. If one substracts the expenses incurred 
when first setting up a household, the other expenses during the early years 
of marriage are relatively low. Later, with the arrival of the children into 
the family, expenses increase. Nevertheless, they very closely follow the 
income curve. Household expenditures increase with the number and age 
of children and decrease when the latter leave their family of orientation.17 
Savings are low both at the time of marriage and at the birth of children; 
it is at this time that the family may even be forced to borrow money. 
From age 35 on, savings may increase in important proportions; it may de- 
crease when the couple is sixty years and over.18 If we compare the 
economic cycle of the young couple to that of their families of orientation 
we note that financial aid coming from the parents is more feasible during 
the young couple's early years of marriage, when their own current ex- 
penses are maintained at a relatively low level thanks to the professional 
activity of the husband or of both spouses. Here, more empirical research 
applied to various social strata is highly recommended. 

Financial difficulties resulting from sickness or unemployment may make 
the nuclear family seek financial aid from its kindred. Everything depends 
on how much the latter can contribute. From the human and emotional 
viewpoints, one could wonder whether adverse economic circumstances are 
not a source of isolation on the level of social relationships, friendships, of 
the opportunities for leisure, compensated by intensification of family ties? 

The functional patterns very summarily dealth with above lead to the 
question: how may these functions be reconciled? To what extent do domi- 
nant configurations threaten symbiotic ones? Does the development of the 
I and A functions not proceed at the expense of the (c) function? In other 
words the symbiotic patterns (I A) c and (i a) C would show a higher 
degree of empirical probability than the (i A c) or (I A c) patterns. Are 
nuclear families who received much help from their kin capable of develop- 
ing relationships deriving from the function c with an ‘intensity’ and 'purity" 
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equal to that of families who receive no help at all from their kindred? 
Don’t family relationships based on aid (thereby increasing the feeling of 
subordination and facilitating the interference of the kindred) in some way 
prevent the smooth development of affective relationships sought as goals 
in themselves and appreciated as such? 

The consequence of this is, that thanks to a certain internal equilibrium 
between functions A and C, the nuclear families of social strata where the 
type A relationships predominate, would be more subject to relationships of 
type C and inversely. If, as W. J. Goode writes, ‘the kinship network is 
more extended toward the upper strata’, 19 does this mean that the upper 
social classes enjoy more relationships of the C type? 

As far as urbanized Western societies are concerned it may be said that 
the examination of the existing literature on the subject leaves much to 
be desired. Many interesting working hypotheses could be formulated from 
the analysis of family life cycles and of their relationships to symbiosis and 
dominance in family relationships and functions. A certain number of 
variables linked to the social or cultural characteristics of the individuals, 
to the family networks and to the general traits of the ‘milieux’ in which 
the nuclear families are inserted should be tested by means of further 
empirical research. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Notes on the historical development of 
the relation between nuclear family, 
kinship system and the wider social 
structure in Norway 


ERIK GRONSETH 


In this paper I trace in very broad outline, and to the extent the scarce 
secondary materials permit, the chief consecutive patterns of structure and 
functions of the kinship and family system in the case of Norway from 
about 3000 BC until the middle of the nineteenth century, focusing on the 
relation between the nuclear family and the wider kinship structure. By 
way of historical setting and ‘explanation’, I include reference to the main, 
presumably decisive non-kinship conditions and events which have accom- 
panied the various phases and changes in the kinship and family relations, 
such as climatic, demographic, communicational, and social-institutional. I 
thus point to the possible influence of changes in these areas upon kinship 
and family patterns, and specifically upon the relations between the nuclear 
family and the wider kinship structure. 

Let us note, however, that further archeological and historical research 
may possibly disprove some of the ideas that today are more or less ten- 
tatively held by the historians about the past kinship and family structure, 
especially in the era prior to the Viking Age. The broad descriptions given 
of the kinship and family relations prior to this period are to a specially 
high degree based on conjectures, and inferences from often rather scant 
archeological observations and from mythologies which, prior to the Viking 
Age, have been handed down mostly by oral tradition, partly also in the 
form of stone-carvings and ‘rune’-stones. 

Let it also be noted that, as the account here given is highly condensed 
and generalized, it highlights only the presumably most typical and key 
features of the situation, without attempting to give anything but the most 
gross regional and subcultural variations, even when such variations in 
more recent history to some extent have been recorded. 
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Furthermore, my account is entirely based on secondary sources, that is 
on some of the main standard published researches of Norwegian historians. 
These researches have not given an integrated account of the kinship and 
family patterns in the past. But here and there, as side-lines and parts of 
their more general historical accounts, or in special studies for instance on 
ancestor worship, stone carvings, farm-names, customs and folklore, etc. 
they present relevant material and interpretations. 1 The period from which 
the historians most often give material concerning kinship and family 
matters as such seems to be that from the Viking Age about A.D. 900 
until the decline of the new national monarchy in the fourteenth century. 

From the following 500 years, during the decline and dissolution of the 
power and independence of the Norwegian monarchical state (c. 1300- 
1450), during the slow recovery from about 1550, and during the tiny 
growth of commerce and industry and of the bourgeoisie from around A.D. 
1600 until the nineteenth century and the new national independence in 
1814, not much is said by the historians directly about kinship and family 
matters. 

Important changes in the external relations of kinship and family structure 
relative to the surrounding political, class, and occupational structure, 
however, have been recorded. And from a sociological point of view one 
would think that such changes have also been accompanied by changes in 
the internal kinship and family relations. These, however, may not have left 
any traces in the historian's primary sources. 


I. FROM CLAN THROUGH JOINT FAMILY TO STEM FAMILY 


A. Emergence of clan society, c. 1800 B.C. 


The sparse original populations which lived along the coast of what is now 
Norway, had, in the Bone- and early Stone Age — when the archeologists 
first can trace them — a hunting and fishing economy. As is most often the 
case with people under such economic conditions, they probably had no 
well-developed kinship organization — nor any political organization. 2 3 
5 The first traces of the existence of a kinship structure among the early 
inhabitants of Norway are found among an invading agricultural group 
(c. 3000 B.C.) stemming from Mesopotamia and Egypt. Its culture has 
been named ‘the megalith-culture'. Probably they broughtnotonly agriculture 
but also a more or less ‘matriarchal’ kinship system to Norway. Traces of 
such a system are reflected in the oldest part of the old religion and mytho- 
logy of the ancient population in Norway, as well as more specifically in 
its stone-carving art. The elements mentioned, however, were adopted by the 
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original population via a second group of invaders, the Indo-Europeans, 
who invaded about 2500 B.C. and who in the period 1800-1500 B.C. 
assimilated the megalith-culture into their own ‘patriarchal’ social organi- 
zation, which — at least from then on in its agricultural stage — was pro- 
bably a clan society. Subsequently their impact on the later social and 
cultural development in Norway was all-important. 4 But only by the time 
of the Iron Age around the first century A.D. did the hunting and the 
agricultural cultures merge into one. 

Settled on a common site, one or more patriarchal clans 5 tilled the 
surrounding fields in the period from the Bronze to the early Iron Age. 
And ‘...a series of survivals from the period of the clan-society had a 
central part in Norwegian social life even in the 12th century,’ * about 
200 years after the first formal national unification (presumably in A.D. 
978). 

A coincidence of increased population, improved agricultural methods, 
and worsened climatic conditions, however, by and large led to the dis- 
solution of the common settlements and of the clans into what has probably 
mostly been separate joint families and lineages, each holding its separate 
area of land. 


B. Lineage and joint families, c. A.D. 100 — c. A.D. 500 


From late in the early Iron-Age to about A.D. 500 the social FK 
seems thus to have been dominated by single farms of about the same size 
(gard, plural garder) organized socially as joint families, 7 within a lineage 
kinship system. To begin with there was probably no definite stratification 
system, Each joint family was more or less the equal of the others, and 
each relatively independent of the others. Also, at this stage there was 
hardly any serf or servant system. Each family was headed by a patriarch 
who exercised religious, jural, economic, and social authority over the other 
members. The gard belonged to the lineage. It passed from father to son. 
To begin with, as long as the population was small and the garder were 
large, the gard was divided between the sons. The lineage's ownership of 
the gard was secured by thé dsetesrett and by the odelsrett. The dsetesrett 
was — and still is today — an inheritance-right held only by the direct des- 
cendants of the owner. It is their right to inherit the gard from the deceased. 
When a gard had been five or more generations in the ownership of the 
same lineage, it was regarded an odelsgard, to which the direct descendants 
of the owner had a special right (the odelsrett), if it had fallen into the 
hands of people outside the lineage. This special right of descendants 
(odelsarvinger) consisted in the right to buy the gard back on relatively 
easy terms into the ownership of the original lineage, provided it had not 
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been out of the lineage for more than a certain time (as late as in the 
Seventeenth century, for 20 years). As today, sons had precedence over 
daughters and older over younger persons of the same sex, when it came 
to the exercise of the allodial rights. 

Generally, only those people who lived on and formerly had owned the 
gard were considered members of the aert (the lineage). P. A. Munch says 
about this system in eastern Norway: 


..the aett is of no significance whatever except as the owner of an aeftegard. 
In that case, however, it is of the greatest importance, but is strictly confined to 
those individuals who live on the gard, ie. the eldest son's eldest son forming 
what we might call a unilineal descent group. The many sons and daughters who 
have to leave the gard at the same time drop out of the aett, and any kinship 


connections with the original aet will be forgotten only after two or three 
generations. . 


Some of the deler iante [today] may trace their aett or lineage back through 
fifteen or more generations of known ascendants, all on the same gard, and very 
often the origin of the aett is lost in the far past. 8 (my italic). 


On the other hand it should here be noted that kinship relations among 
persons on different garder who were of the same generation, or were even 
two or three generations apart, probably had considerable importance. In 
the rural areas even today, persons are much aware of their kinmen, even 
persons four or five times removed. 

The gard was the seat of the lineage’s ancestor worship. Marriage was 
arranged by the two lineages involved, and its importance lay increasingly 
in the economic, protective, and solidaric ties it established between the 
lineages. 9 Law and order, protection and vengeance, were lineage matters, 
sometimes resulting in blood feuds over several generations. 


C. Stem families, class divisions, and political organization 
c. A.D. 600—c. A.D. 1050 


l. General 


Due to increased population pressure and to the accompanying divisions 
of the large garder and their land, the joint families were mostly dissolved 
until the ninth century, the stem family-patterns now taking over. 1° The 
stem family of this early Viking Age also existed inside a strongly marked 
lineage system which to a very large extent retained its aforementioned 
functions. However, from the fifth century onwards new local political 
organizations, alongside the emerging stratification system, took over some 
of the political functions, such as the protective and jural functions. 
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The emerging stratification system was in part a result of the unevenly 
distributed process of land division and of the unequal localization and 
quality of the soil. It also probably had its basis in new contacts with the 
outside world, with the Roman Empire, the British Isles, the other Northern 
countries, and with Russia. Different lineages have had different access to 
contact, commerce, conquests, and learning with the outside world. The 
upper layer of the stratification system consisted partly of big landowning 
lineages, partly of warrior lineages, the former in the eastern, the latter in 
the Western part of the country. Its lower classes consisted of tenant 
peasants, and below them the serfs. 

There is definite knowledge of some aspects of the emerging local 
political organizations as early as the sixth century. Their territory was the 
so-called folk-land (after the national unification often referred to as ‘small 
kingdoms’). These folk-land were populated each by a separate folk, cor- 
responding to what is generally called a tribe. 

Within these tribes and their folk-land territory were smaller sub- 
groupings, headed each by minor chieftains and their lineages. The smaller 
freemen and the serfs owed primary allegiance to these chieftains. These 
petty chieftain’s units were thus based firstly on kinship loyalties within the 
chieftain’s lineage, and secondly on the very central and explicitly in- 
stitutionalized, more or less voluntary ‘fidelity’ (troskap) relation between 
the chieftain and his nonkindred subordinate followers. 11 

On a local community basis — and later on a regional one — the farmers 
and peasants also instituted the ting, the first institutionally specialized 
juridical structure. The ting was a periodical assembly of the freemen within 
a Certain territory to arrive at decisions about unsolved matters of offenses, 
grievances, and disputes. According to a compromise of power, status, and 
generally valid consensus on norms, the ting constituents decided who owed 
what to whom, who should pay fines, give up land, supply services, or be 
subjected to vengeance by whom. Whereas the ting itself comprised several 
lineages and mediated between them, it in no way counteracted the autho- 
rity of the lineage. On the contrary, it upheld and supported the old rights 
and loyalties of the lineage system. À 

The passing from joint to stem family in the early Viking Age Was 
probably to some extent accompanied by a stronger emphasis on the 
bilateral kinship relations of the individual and of the nuclear family, and 
by the accompanying use of classificatory kinship-terms, the married 
woman retaining her old lineage connections, besides her new lineage 
membership. Thus the Gulating law from about A.D. 1000 says that a 
murderer and his relatives are obliged to make retribution to the relatives 
of the victim on both the paternal and the maternal side, and also to 


relatives by marriage. 
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Persons belonging to the kin of the spouse were reckoned to be relatives 
by marriage, and the in-law relationships implied a series of mutual rights, 
obligations and proscriptions. (Among the latter: incest proscriptions pre- 
venting marriage between in-law relations.) The implied protective and 
economic alliance between the two in-law lineages became an important 
function. of the marriage for each of the lineages. Whereas formerly, 
under the more unilateral clan and probably also the joint family system, 
where the wife's membership in her parental lineage in all probability 
virtually ceased, the almost sole social function of marriage (and of the 
wife) is said to have been that of guaranteeing the continuation of the 
lineage, and perhaps also that of providing the old people with male off- 
spring who could worship them, and thus secure the ancestors’ eternal 
life. 12 

Traditionally, the position-conferring function was probably not as im- 
portant, and on the manifest level it probably did not exist. 

In spite of the increased bilaterality during the period of the stem-family 
system, the wife and children were mainly dependent both economically and 
socially on the husband and his lineage, and on the husband’s continued 
will to keep the marriage going — this in spite of the relatively high 
authority and independence of the wife within her nuclear family of pro- 
creation, as long as the marriage lasted, and in spite of the dowry she 
brought with her from her parental family, and of which she retained 
independent ownership during the marriage. 

That the fate of a divorced woman was often bad, at least in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, is indicated by the new laws forbidding 
divorce in order to protect the woman against male ruthlessness. 13 On 
the other hand, it has been suggested that the reason for the apparently 
frequent divorces, at least at this time, was partly to be found in the 
system of arranged marriages bringing people together who were not in 
love. 14 Sometimes men took wives and fiancees by elopement or without 
the consent of ‘the marrier’. Such men and those who took revenge on them 
are named law-breakers in the Gulating law from the time of Archbishop 
Øystein (ca. 1160). 

Probably the transition to the stem-family, due to the new relative 
Scarcity of arable land, also meant a higher marriage age, at least among 
the smaller peasants, where the sons had to acquire land, cultivate it, and 
build houses before they could support a new family. 


2. Varieties in the relation of the stern-family to the lineage and extended 
kin network 


On the Western Coast good soil was scarce, and the fields steep and difficult 
to till. Since at the same time the people here did not depend exclusively on 
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agriculture, but as much on fishing, they could continue the original pattern 
of dividing the gard equally between all the sons, in such a way that each 
got his share of the best soil. This implied that small, not necessarily ad- 
jacent plots owned by different persons were distributed within the area of 
the original gard. This in turn made it rational for each of the new nuclear 
families that did not go off to clear new fields, to build their housés close 
to the old, original houses. They were thus living in an ecologically — and 
presumably socially — rather close neighborhood, called a tun (a cluster 
of farm buildings which should not be mistaken for the continental vil- 
lages). Each of the newly formed nuclear families, during the passage of 
one generation, became stem-families. 

On the surface this organization may look much like that of the old 
joint family structure. But, as we see, each of the new nuclear families of 
procreation formed economically independent households, with separate 
ownership of separate pieces of land. Its social structure was probably that 
of a tightly knit ‘modified extended family’.15 The amount of social contact 
between the nuclear and stem-family households within these tun units 
was probably much higher than that between the similarly related nuclear 
and stem-families in the eastern, mostly inland part of the country, where 
the tun seldom developed. But also here a modified extended family type 
of kin network probably existed beside the lineages. 

In the east the peasants and farmers depended more exclusively on 
agriculture and forestry alone, while the fields belonging to a gard were 
much bigger, although not big enough to allow continual division between 
the inheriting sons. Thus, especially in the Eastern regions, the institution 
of primogeniture developed. 1€ The eldest son was designated the odelsgutt 
(odels-boy) because he had the right to take over the odelsgard. The 
younger sons also had their share in the inheritance, but not in terms of 
land from the odelsgard. They had to go entirely outside the odelsgard 
area and build their houses and clear new fields — if they did not prefer to 
stay home unmarried as farmhands of their elder brother. Thus, in the 
East the population generally became more scattered, consisting partly of 
old 3- or 4-generation stem-families, partly of somewhat more isolated 
nuclear families. 

The stem-family on the larger garder first depended upon serfs, later 
upon servants, and on a satellite system of tenants, who paid their rent in 
work and in kind. Probably the tenants formed locally independent nuclear 
family households with not so strong kinship ties. f 

As long as the old father still felt strong enough, often until the son was 
40 or even 50 years old, he stayed in command, often — at least recently = 
despite conflicts with a son who wanted to take over. This pattern is much 
the same today. Conflicts between the young wife and the mother-in-law 
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are also frequent and may also have been so in earlier times. Sooner or 
later, however, the old people 'abdicated', and, according to their needs, 
were supported by the young ones. Probably in a later historical phase, 
the mutual rights and duties of the abdicating parents and the young men 
taking over were formalized into the kár institution, which, however, was 
practised differently from place to place and from time to time. 17 Es- 
sentially, a contract was signed — or an explicit agreement was made — 
where the son stated his duty to support his parents by giving them so and 
so much of their material needs: food, clothes, housing etc. Often, the old 
people then moved to a small kår — cottage, or to one or two side rooms 
in the common house, where they conducted their own, independent house- 
hold. But even then the son did not always get the status of legal owner of 
the gard. 


Il. FROM LINEAGE TO STATE SOCIETY: PARTIAL BREAKDOWN OF LINEAGE AND 
OF THE STEM FAMILY, INCREASE IN LOWER CLASS NUCLEAR FAMILY 
HOUSEHOLDS, C. 1050-1350 


Among the freeholders the lineage retained very much of its original social 
significance even until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Now the State, 
through its monarchical and church institutions, partly took over, partly 
gained control over the traditional lineage functions, and this in a decisive 
way. Taxes were to be paid to the secular and ecclesiastical powers; law, 
Order, and protection were to be maintained by the King and his local 
representatives, making the old lineage methods unlawful. The Church 
banned ancestor worship, claiming monopoly for its own religion to be 
practised in church and not in the lineage setting on the gard. The Church 
also gained control over marriage, and over rituals of birth and death and 
other rites de passage. It proclaimed monogamy, banned concubinage, and 
divorce, and increased the negative sanctioning of illegitimate births, partly 
in the hope of protecting the women. !$ Thus, on decisive points and in 
many Ways, the Church and the other new State institutions in many 
respects undermined the old lineage system and its functions. 

As the functional significance of the old lineage system was reduced and 
pushed more to the periphery of the total social structure, the relative 
number of people whose lives were directly regulated by it was also much 
reduced during this very same period. 

Nevertheless, the core of the lineage system apparently survived, at 
least among the freeholders, and especially in the upper strata. Many of the 
functions of the wider kinship system were probably, however, functions 
more of the looser ‘kindred’ group. Thus, as far as one can infer from more 
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recent better known circumstances, assuming that traditions over the cen- 
turies in the broad patterns of daily peasant life were fairly stable, practical 
assistance, visiting, and hospitality were probably regulated in those earlier 
days, not only by lineage, but also by bilateral kindred relations. 

Transfer of property from generation to generation, first and foremost 
of the gard itself, however, continued to take place strictly within the 
lineage. As we have seen, the dsetesrett and the odelsrett were based on the 
lineage and upheld its survival. The lineage was thus still the basis for 
keeping the garder of at least the middle and upper class farmers intact as 
the basic economic units of the agricultural society. Lineage and lineage 
membership thus appears to have remained a chief determinant of the 
individual's social position — besides of course, the wealth of the gard. 
Besides influences from the State and later from the bourgeoisie, the 
lineage was thus at the base of the stratification system of the agricultural 
society. 

Norms, values, beliefs, and practices, and remnants of the ancestor 
worship of the culture in general, as well as those that were specific to the 
various lineages, were also probably passed on partly along lineage lines. 

Lineage thus seems to have remained a chief force of integration within 
the society. 

A steady new population increase from about 1000 to 1350 led to a 
tremendous increase in the number of small garder and tiny, newly cleared 
plots, or subdivisions of the old larger units. 

Here a majority of the freeholders lived in great poverty. Probably 
lineage as such was of less significance for them, than for the well-to-do 
minority of big farmers and of the land-owning representatives of the King 
and the Church. Especially in this bulk of the population around 1200 a 
loosely knit system of kindred was probably a most significant part of the 
extended kin system. 

Further, it seems doubtful whether these small and poor plots could 
uphold a household and a family unit, even of the stem-family type. 

As for the size of the ordinary freeholder's household, Magnus Jensen 
says in a comment on conditions in the seventeenth century that "The rules 
in older times had been that the gard should be so large that the family 
could support itself. Even in the broad valleys in the east and in Trøndelag, 
there was not much servant help on the garder’. (my italics) 

Thus at this time a large majority of the population probably lived in 
nuclear family household units, with the older generation, usually the 
husband's parents, living in. Not only did this period from c. 1100 to 
1300 first witness a decline in the number of large farms. There was also 
an equally marked decrease even in the number of the small freeholding 
peasants. The overwhelming majority of them became heavily exploited 
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tenants on what had been turned into vast possessions of the Crown, the 
Church, or of the growing landed aristocracy. 19 What probably held true 
concerning the family household structure and its wider kinship relations 
among the small freeholders, was probably even more true of this now 
numerically dominant and very poor tenant class. 

It is doubtful whether in this class even the three-generation family 
household continued. Perhaps many of the old people became servants and 
farmhands on the main farm to which their rented plot belonged, or per- 
haps they belonged to ‘the poor’, who went on legd, that is, moved from 
one gard to another within the local district in a systematic rotation to get 
their minimal food and lodging. Each gard had for certain periods — a 
week, a month at a time — varying according to its size, the duty to feed 
and lodge these ‘poor ones’ within the district. This was the traditional 
form of ‘poor relief". 

As the tenants and their nuclear families thus became more autonomous 
in relation to the lineage and kinship system, they became instead heavily 
dependent upon and subjugated by the State, the Church, and also by the 
upper class farmers themselves. A major part of their labor was appro- 
priated by these powers. They worked for many hours a day on the farm 
of their landlord. 

Around the turn of the twelfth century, we thus already see the first 
emergence of a rural part-time *wage-earning' working class and a rural 
occupational structure outside the scope and authority of the worker's own 
kinship relations. (The next momentous increase in this development, far in 
advance of full scale industrialization itself, we find in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, with the rise and establishment of the new, small, but 
politically influential bourgeois class, with its commerce and industries.) 

The above developments among the population itself took place from 
before the 100-year period of civil wars (from 1130-1228) between aris- 
tocratic factions fighting each for their candidate for the crown, and on 
through the subsequent hundred years of medieval Norway's monarchical, 
aristocratic, and imperialist splendor. 

In the early fourteenth century however, feudal developments and con- 
sequent rivalry between the king and the aristocracy on the one hand and 
the dying out of the king's lineage on the other led to a decline of the 
Norwegian monarchical state, and to unions first with Sweden and next 
with Denmark. 

Of the utmost significance for the peasant population was the Great 
Plague, which in 1348-50 cut the population to one-half of its former size, 
and thereby reduced the population pressure drastically. As late as about 
1540, one-quarter of the perhaps 15-20,000 garder were not cultivated 
after the Plague. The surviving population on the small garder and small- 
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holdings left these and took over the larger garder. Thus, again, the 
majority of the peasants became independent, self-employed odelsbgnder. 
The breakdown of agriculture and the other consequent set-backs to the 
national economy in 1350, meant a further drastic blow to the foundation 
of the State's power. This led to a short, 50-year resurrection of the old 
local communities. 4 


II. STABILITY IN THE PEASANT’S FAMILY AND KINSHIP RELATIONS DURING 


PERIODS OF POLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND STRATIFICATIONAL CHANGE CA, 
1400-1850 


A. General development 


In order to attain even an elementary idea of the family and kinship system 
within which a majority of the overwhelmingly rural population was living 
from the fourteenth until the end of the nineteenth century, and of the 
social processes which affected them, it seems necessary at some length to 
look at the considerable economic, stratificational, and political conditions 
and changes in the national social structure during this span of time. 

Now, the profit of such an examination at this stage in terms of the exact 
linking of these conditions and changes to the details of the structures and 
functions of the family and kinship system will turn out to be rather 
meager. Nevertheless the following résumé of the broad societal conditions 
and changes gives a general idea of what proportions of the population for 
various rgasons lived under what kind of general family and kinship con- 
ditions. More particularly it indicates how in an extremely general way 
the functions of the old lineage and wider kinship network in different 
ways and in different parts of the population were taken over by the new 
institutional developments in the stratificational, occupational, and political 
spheres. What these developments meant in more detail with respect to the 
relation between the nuclear family and the wider kin, our secondary 
material does not say much about, even indirectly. Nevertheless, further 
scrutiny of the material at hand may allow a somewhat more detailed 
spelling out of nuclear family kinship relations, beyond what there has 
been time for in the present paper. / 

By the end of the fourteenth century Norway entered the Swedish- 
Danish-Norwegian Union as junior member. Norway's status was more or 
less that of a Danish colony from 1450 until 1814; she was ruled largely 
by the Danish king and aristocratic bureaucracy, especially since 1536. 

In the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries the exploitation of the 
peasants by the Crown, the Church and by their bureaucracies became very 
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harsh. The Reformation in 1536 was followed by almost a decade of moral 
change and disorganization. 

Gradually, however, from around the year 1500 on, commerce, shipping, 
and new industries (sawmills, mining, and ironworks) slowly emerged, along 
with the workshops and stores of artisans and small traders. The small 
towns from the eleventh and twelfth centuries increased in size, and new 
ones grew up. However, as late as 1665 and even in 1801 less than one- 
tenth of the population lived in the towns. 

The new, very small, but economically — and from about 1650 also 
politically — important bourgeois class came to the fore. The new occu- 
pational life was run by the bourgeois extended families and lineages, to a 
large extent consisting of immigrants from Denmark, Germany, and Hol- 
land. 

The workers and minor functionaries in the occupational life were in a 
large measure recruited from the small peasants, and tenants, who on a 
part-time and seasonal basis found work here, enabling them to pay their 
debts to the merchants and shopkeepers and to the State. 

From about 1550 these new bourgeois developments led gradually to a 
new economic prosperity, which was fully established around 1650. And 
around 1600 the garder abandoned during the Plague 250 years earlier 
were recultivated and new ones cleared. From about 1500 to 1665 the 
population increased from probably about 180,000 to 450,000. (In 1801 it 
was almost 900,000. The new agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
developments now gave a basis for the subsistence of the increased popu- 
lation. 

In the seventeenth century the living standard increased also among the 
peasants and farmers; their consumption increased also in variety, taking 
on traits from that of the bourgeoisie. But basically the rural way of life 
remained the same as in the centuries before, 20 


B. The new cotter's class and the small peasants 


On the other hand, many small peasants fell into debt to the local shop- 
keepers and to the more well-to-do farmers. They were forced to sell their 
garder or take work on the new cotter smallholdings or plots (plass) under 
the farmers. Thus in the seventeenth century a sizable new cotter's class 
emerged below the remaining, not so numerous tenant class, which in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries had been so relatively large. 

While the tenants had the right to stay on their leased land as long as 
they could afford it and were relatively independent of the owner, the 


cotters Were much more at the mercy of their landlord, especially so the 
‘working-cotter’ in Eastern Norway. 
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Here the cotter system was chiefly a means of providing the farmers 
with workers. They were allowed to use buildings and a small plot of land, 
all part of the owner's gard. In return they were obliged to pay a small 
rent and to do a considerable amount of work for the owner and this for 
à small wage. 

Referring to the situation in the early nineteenth century, Sverre Steen 
further says that the working-cotter in Eastern Norway could be discharged 
at 4 months' notice: 


And no cotter could assume that he could stay on the holding when he got old 
and no longer could work well. Then he had to give way to younger people. Old 
cotters could in special instances stay on their plot on kdr, receiving subsistence 
only. Otherwise they had to move and became innerst (a partly working lodger) 
with the landlord, — or they had to go on poor relief, 21 


In the Western districts the cotter was not as dependent on the farmer as 
in the East, and was not so much his subordinate. Here the cotter system 
was chiefly a means of providing the propertyless population with a place to 
live. They did not depend on cultivation of their plots — if they had any — 
or on working for their landlord for their livelihood. They found their work 
elsewhere, often in fishing or in industries. The cotter was here more like a 
tenant than an eastern working-cotter. Most often he himself owned the 
house he used, the landlord having the formal right, however, to buy the 
house. In addition he paid a certain rent. Most often he had in any case 
the right to stay on the holding during his or his wife's lifetime. His obli- 
gatory work on the owner's gard was only for two to four days a year, and 
then without pay. In many cases there was no or only a very small plot of 
land with this type of cotter’s holding (plass). 

In 1665 every breadwinner in about four or five was a cotter. When 
around 1700 the Crown sold a lot of land, the number of cotters decreased 
for a period, so that, for instance in 1723, 80 per cent of the cultivators 
were owners. 22 In 1801, however, every second cultivator was again a 
cotter, half the cultivators being owners or tenants. The position was ap- 
proximately the same in 1835. 

Of the situation in the early nineteenth century Sverre Steen further 
says: ‘Many peasants and farmers had no cotters, others could have up to 
10-20. The number varied considerably from one region to another.’ ?? 

In the Eastern part of the country the cotters worked in the fields and 
the forests, in the Western districts they worked with cattle and fishing. 
The southernmost part had the relatively lowest number of dependent 
cotters and servants, because in these districts the farmers lived solely on 
cattle and timber, and were not in such need of extra labor. Very often 
an old cotter couple could not stay on the place, either because the land- 
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lord took it away from them or because the young generation could not 
support them. They became servants or went on legd (see above, p. 234). 
"Usually the cotter's family was smaller than that of a farmer since the 
cotter could not afford to keep his children at home as long as could the 
farmer.’24 Thus the cotter family was clearly a nuclear family unit, 
probably within a kindred and a modified extended family network. No 
lineage system can be said to have existed, as they were not owners of any 
gard. 

In the eighteenth century it was forbidden by law for a cotter to have 
more than two children above 16 years of age at home on his place. 25 
Similarly no peasant or farmer should have more children at home than 
was needed for the running of the gard. 

This was part of the State's attempt to prevent the development of any 
rootless, 'free floating' laborers. All workers should be either cotters or 
servants. Only in 1818 was it permitted to move out of the district, but 
not without taking a steady job. Nevertheless a good many agricultural 
laborers moved rather freely around in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

The majority of the cotters constituted a new lower class both in the 
rural and in the new urban, industrial social structure. Perhaps it was 
primarily an industrial working class, as according to Magnus Jensen most 
of them found their chief source of subsistence in the new industries. How- 
ever, they perceived themselves and were perceived by others as peasants, 
belonging to the rural society. 26 This, even in the early nineteenth century, 
was also the case with the servants and workers actually living in the towns. 

About the downward intergenerational social mobility of the smaller 
peasants and partial recruitment to the cotter's class, Steen has this to say: 


Those farmers who could afford it, retained their children at home on the gard 
until they got married or could obtain a gard or other safe subsistence. Most of 


those staying home were busy with farmwork, just like the parents and the 
servants. . . 


But those with small garder... had to send their children out as servants as 
early as possible, certainly after Confirmation , . . 27 

Thus among the poor peasants, as also among the tenants and cotters, 
essential economic and social ties of the children to their parents were 
already broken at the age from 7-8 to 14 years. Parental relations were 
replaced by the more or less paternalistic subordinate relationship to the 
new household head, into whose often harsh service they were sent. Often 
children were sent to some near or distant better-off relative, instead of 
being sent to the landlord or to a large neighboring gard. 


About these downwardly mobile small peasants’ children Steen further 
says: 
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If they were fortunate, they could obtain a cotter's place or marry a cotter. 
Often, however, they remained servants throughout their lives, — this was 
especially the case with the girls, Probably the migration to the towns came from 
these social groups in the rural society. 28 

Cross-status marriage happened very seldom. Normally the prosperous 
farmers, the small peasants, and the cotters each married endogamously. 
Cotters and servants married each other more often. But on the whole few 
servants were married. Marriage among the servants generally coincided 
with their upward mobility into the cotter's class, or into the rural or urban 
working class. 


C. The servants 


The number of servants increased, so that in 1801 every 8th person 
(116,070) in the population was in steady service, mostly with the farmers.29 
In 1835 the number was 124,600. On an average in the early nineteenth 
century there were 1-2 servants on each gard. 30 

In 1801 two-thirds of the servants were women. Mostly they were 
young, unmarried people. Many were elderly former cotters or widows. 

Generally there were relatively few servants in the districts where the 
number of cotters was relatively high. The percentage of servants varied 
from 6.5 to 21 from one district to another. 

About the rural servants in the nineteenth century Steen furthermore 
says: i 
The servants were hired for a year or six months; and they were much more 
dependent on the landlord than were the cotters. They belonged to his household 
and were under his authority, not only in their workhours. They lived in his 
house, most often in one of the side-houses. t 
Usually they had the meals at the same table as the owner and his 
family, and got the same food as they. The servants 
...had no other free time than whatever the owner or his wife gave them. 
Wages were very low and were mostly paid in clothes and shoes, besides lodging 
and food, Only very seldom could the servants marry and have a family. Of the 
42,000 men-servants (above 10 years old) in the rural districts in 1801, only 
1,700 were married. These had 4,200 children below 10 years old. 31 


D. The upper and middle class farmer families 


The emergence of the three workers’ classes, the cotters, the servants, and 
the agricultural laborers, was a result of the change, especially from 1730 
onwards, away from the seventeenth century pattern of the garder being 
run typically by the members of the gard family alone. 3? Now the some- 
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what bigger garder were run by hired hands, not only by the cotters but 
also by hired, propertyless servants. Simultaneously a new class of big 
farmers arose, their farms being surrounded by a series of cotters’ hol- 
dings, 33 

Typically, the household on the medium and larger garder consisted 
of the owner, his wife, dependent, often adult but unmarried children, 
those receiving only subsistence (the kdr people, see above, p. 232), thatis the 
owner’s parents, and perhaps some other relative or in a few cases even an 
old cotter, one or two of the owner’s unmarried or widowed siblings and/or 

a his or his wife’s single aunt or uncle, — and then one or more servants, 
perhaps an innerst (working lodger), and periodically a person on poor 
relief (legd, see above p. 234). 

One or more relatives who otherwise would have to go on legd, were thus 
often given lodging, easy servant's work or kår. When the cotters worked 
on the owner's gard, they too shared meals with the rest of the households. 
Today even the more prosperous garder do not often contain as many 
persons in their households — seldom more than one or two beyond perhaps 
the kår people. 

The cotters, and to some extent the tenants and the small independent 
peasants and their families, fell under the power of the more prosperous 
farmers and the bourgeois upper and middle classes. Both the farmers, 
the peasants, and also the tenants were in turn heavily exploited by heavy 
State taxation, and by the bureaucracy, which from around 1700 was large- 
ly in the service of the bourgeoisie. The influence of the State increased 
when in 1739 a five-year part-time church-oriented obligatory school 
System was also introduced, first as a preparation for Confirmation of the 
youth at 14 years of age. As late as the early nineteenth century the 
children between 7 and 14 years old went only for 20-50 days a year to 
the ambulant school, which visited their district for a few periods a year. 

In spite of these and all the other changes in the total social structure 
Which affected rural society, and in the stratification system within the 
rural society itself, Magnus Jensen notes that at least as late as the middle 
of the eighteenth century, Norwegian rural society was still basically me- 
dieval in culture and social structure, 34 

It was first and foremost among the minority of farmers on the big and 
medium garder and to some extent also among the peasants on the small 
garder of the nineteenth century that significant aspects of the lineage 
System remained beyond the widespread existence of the more diffuse circle 
of kindred. 

The law-enforced allodial rights, dseteretten and odelsretten, which are 
TOOted in traditions more than one thousand years old, assist the survival 
of the lineage system among the farmers even today. 
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In 1771 the duration of the right to buy the gard back on odel was cut 
down from 20 to 15 years. Today it is forfeited when the gard has been no 
more than 3 years out of the allodial lineage (odelsrett). 

In 1274 the owners of a gard had to own it for two generations before 
it was their odelsgard, to which the odelsrett applied. As mentioned, before 
this the requirement was five generations. In 1771 the owner and his 
lineage (aett) obtained the odelsrett as soon as the gard had been owned for 
10 years by the buyer or one of his direct descendants. 

Today the time required is 20 years of such ownership. The purpose of 
the odelsrett today, however, is not primarily to protect the lineage, but to 
help the peasants and farmers keep the land, so that it shall not so easily - 
be transferred to city-dwellers. 35 

As mentioned (p. 227) the dsetesrett is an inheritance right, held only by 
the direct descendants of the owner of a gard, regardless of whether the 
gard is an odelsgard or not. The ásete inheritor will have to pay the other 
inheritors of the deceased their share of the value of the gard. But he can 
claim a specially low evaluation of the gard, so that it shall not be impos- 
sible for him or her to take it over. Male descendants have the dsetesrett 
before female, and old before young. Very often the dsetesrett is exercised 
prior to the owner's death, usually in connection with the owner's taking 
kár. 

In 1769 the ásetesrett was narrowed, so that the owner had the right to 
share the gard between the inheritors although the oldest son should still 
have the right to inherit half the gard. 

The old inheritance laws did not allow for any kind of testamentary 
transference of property. 36 

Although the remnants of stem family and lineage institutions are fast 
disappearing, in recent years also in the rural areas — mainly because of 
the infiltration of industry, commerce, money economy, and urban style 
of life — these patterns still prevail, at least in the more prosperous, and 
probably in the more isolated rural areas. , 

Many of the larger garder are handed from one generation to the other, 
preferably to the eldest son. Much pride is taken in records of old lineage 
gard ownership. Consciousness of lineage and secularized as well as reli- 
gious ancestor-worship in the form, for instance, of keeping lineage records 
as well as maintaining a grave with a headstone, inscription, flowers etc. is 
predominant also in the urban population. Lineage surnames are kept from 
one generation to the next. e E 

Kinmen, rural and urban, show solidarity and loyalty, manifested = 
critical situations, in matters of social mobility, in hospitality, and in af- 
fection. 


+ 
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IV. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The Norwegian development and change in the kinship and family system 
provides another opportunity to follow in some general but crucial respects 
the continuous historical development of a particular kinship and family 
system for a time-span of about 5,000 years. One can trace its development 
all the way from a primitive, but apparently truly democratic, selfregulating 
stage to local authoritarian class societies, on to a centralized State- and 
Church-dominated monarchic nation, and then to a bureaucratic, indus- 
trialized, commercialized and capitalist-dominated society in the nineteenth 
century. In the course of the long time span we have outlined, we see a 
wide variety of broad kinship and family patterns pass by, each pattern 
probably being more different from the other than from family and kinship 
patterns in other cultures. 

We have seen how variation in the available means of livelihood (ex- 
clusively agricultural and forestry versus those combined with fishing) led 
to different inheritance practices resulting in differing degrees of closeness 
between kindred families. 

The Norwegian case gives the opportunity to see family and kinship 
relations in reference to a wide variety of external factors changing slowly 
over long time-spans, factors like climate, geography, cross-cultural contacts 
and communication, demography, technology and economic and social 
structure. In the account presented here, a striking feature is the one-way 
influence of these factors upon the family and the kinship-system and upon 
their interrelations. On the other hand influence of the kinship and family 
on the other social institutions is obscure, partly, perhaps, because we have 
not managed here to analyze these influences, although relevant material 
may be available. 

The first major change towards the original emergence of a definite 
kinship and family structure probably came about as a consequence of 
acculturation, the absorption of parts of the technology and religion of the 
‘megalith’ agricultural complex and of the Indo-European cattle economy 
and its patriarchal social structure, thus providing the basis for the formation 
of patriarchal clans. 

The next major change is apparently the dissolution of the clans into 
relatively independent lineages and joint families as a result, chiefly it 
seems, of difficult climatic conditions, increased population and improved 
agricultural technology. Probably as 'functional alternatives' to the clans, 
local political organization arose owing to the emergence of a stratification 
system, dominated by its upper strata. The rise of the stratification system 
was apparently in its turn stimulated by population pressure and scarcity of 
readily available land. The new local political and stratification structures 
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assumed functions which formerly belonged to the clans and the lineages. 

Breakdown of the clan solidarity, population pressure, the resulting 
scarcity of land, and the consequent new stratification and political for- 
mations also stimulated the coming of the ‘imperialist’ Viking conquests. 
The organization of and the booty of these conquests gave another op- 
portunity for further stratification and political processes beyond the scope 
and control of the kinship structure. These culture contacts and social 
structural changes combined with the continued population pressure again 
affected the kinship and family structure, so as to further loosen and reduce 
the comprehensive kinship units, and to dissolve the joint families into stem 
families, and in the tenant class into nuclear family households, probably 
within both a kindred and a modified extended family network. 

Once started, the growth of the stratification continued as did its allied 
political and religious systems. These new institutions took over former 
kinship and lineage functions, This development culminated in the firm 
establishment of the monarchical State and its new laws. It was helped by 
the new kinship-alienated Christian religion with its State Church and later 
in the eighteenth century by its school system. 

Thus a series of events, primarily in the stratification, secondly in the 
political, thirdly in the juridical and in the religious institutional structures, 
to some extent dissolved the traditional domination of kinship and lineage 
over the nuclear families, while exactly these new institutions themselves 
to a considerable extent took over the domination. This was gradually — and 
in the seventeenth century decisively — done partly also by the upperclass- 
controlled, differentiated and institutionalized occupational life. This, in 
so far as the working life of the rural lower class and of the urban lower 
and middle classes no longer remained part of their family or kinship 
system. 

Durkheim’s ‘law of contraction’ — the limitations of which have been shown 
by König 37 — seems to apply to a part of the Norwegian case; not from 
the very beginning with the probably kinshipless hunting and food gathering 
people, but from the later emergence of the clan society and on until the 
dissolution of the stem families. 

The clans dissolved into lineages and joint families, the latter in turn 
into stem families, But the stem families were differently related to the 
lineage, according to their place in the stratification and political structure. 

From here on, we have a wide — although unspecified — variety of 
relationships between effective family and kinship systems; there are also 
effective family systems, varying widely according to their position in the 
stratification system. , 

There is e.g. the minority of upper and middle class three-generational 
stem families and extended kin household families. There is also the majority 
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of lower class two-generational nuclear families, the latter emerging in the 
tenant, the cotters, and in the laboring classes. 

Kónig also raises the question whether urbanization, industrialization, 
and differentiation of an independent occupational structure are always 
found in connection with the predominance of the nuclear family household. 
As we have seen, the kinship and family system in Norway has certainly 
undergone vast and decisive changes at several turning points long before 
any trace of urbanization or industrialization or of any really institutionally 
differentiated occupational life. The development in Norway shows that not 
even the relative autonomy of the nuclear family in relation to the wider 
kinship system is always a result of such factors. As early as the Viking 
Age and later during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the growing 
number of small peasants, tenants, and serfs probably lived in their nuclear 
family households within a kindred and/or modified extended family net- 
work, less tied to their lineage, passing more and more into the power of 
the upper strata of the new local political units. 

This seems especially the case with the cotters of the seventeenth century, 
comprising one-quarter of the population, and in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, comprising half the cultivators. 

Thus in Norway the majority of the pre-industrial population has since 
about A.D. 1000 been living in nuclear-family based households, in so far 
as the majority of the population most of the time has consisted of small- 
holders and fishermen, when not of serfs and tenants, and since the seven- 
teenth century also of cotters and servants. 

The first decisive step in the process towards the relative isolation, 
crystallization, and relative kinship-autonomy of the nuclear family did there- 
fore not wait on to the differentiation of any independent occupational 
Structure. When this differentiation began in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the relative independence of the nuclear family vis à vis the kinship 
structure had largely long since been evident in large parts of the popu- 
lation. Whether this relative autonomy of the nuclear family was as marked 
as in today's middle and working class urban population, with the present-day 
modified extended family ties taken into consideration, is however doubtful. 

The type of differentiation which really was decisive for the nuclear 
family's shift of location from within to outside the kinship structure, was 
the emergence of first the local and next the national class structures and 
the subsequent stratified political structures. This was made possible by the 
earlier changes in technology, population, cultural contacts, and probably 
psychic factors. The differentiation and relative autonomy of the nuclear 
family vis à vis the kinship structure took place via these prior institutional 
differentiations and only then via the occupational differentiation. 
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The account most closely approximating an integrated study of kinship and 
family relations is A. O. Johnsen, Fra aettesamfunn til statssamfunn (From 
Lineage-Society to State Society). Oslo, 1948, covering the period from 
about A.D. 1000—1300. Parts of A. Holmsen, Norges historie fra de eldste 
tider til eneveldets innférelse i 1660. Oslo, 1960, covering the period from 
prehistory until 1660 also contain accounts with direct focus on kinship and 
family relations. References to the period 1660 to 1814 are based on M. 
Jensen, Norges historie under eneveldet 1660—1814. Oslo, 1962. S. Steen, 
Det gamle samfunn. Oslo, 1957, describes the family in the peasant society 
of the early 19th century. 

C. Arensberg, ‘The American family in perspective, in: R. F. Winch et al., 
Selected Studies in Marriage and the Family. New York, 1962. 

G. Gjessing, Mennesket og kulturen. Oslo, 1953, p. 192/3. 

A. Holmsen, op.cit. 

*Clan' here refers to a local community, the members of which are uni- 
laterally related to each other and to an assumed common ancestor, the 
clan's founder, whereas the specific kinship relations between each of all 
the clan members are not known. 

In this usage ‘clan’ differs from ‘sib’ only in its quality of being a territorial- 
ly limited community. In a personal communication Professor Holmsen 
notes that what he terms his idea about the existence of 'the pre-Roman 
common settlements for larger agricultural groups’ (here denoted ‘patri- 
archal clans’) is a hypothetical inference, which has not been widely ac- 
cepted as valid by the archeologists. 

A. O. Johnsen, op.cit., p. 64. 

A. Holmsen, op.cit., p. 65 ff. 

P. A. Munch, *The Gard', in: T. D. Elliot, A. Hillman et alii, Norway's 
Families. Philadelphia, 1960, p. 78/9. 


A. O. Johnsen, op.cit. aya 
A. Holmsen, op.cit. Holmsen, however, finds the evidence for this widely 


accepted early localization of the change from joint to stem family rather 
inadequate (personal communication. Munch and also Johnsen see the 
christianization of the people and the accompanying individualism as a 
main cause of this change, and date it as late as the 11th and 12th centuries. 
P. A. Munch, op.cit., p. 26. 

Ibid. p. 95—100 and personal communication with professor A. Holmsen. 
C. E. Westrup, Taenkt og skrevet, vol. III: Mand og kvinde. Copenhagen, 
1944. He argues that the latter's religious function was the more central 
one. Today, under Western urban conditions, marriage hardly has any of 
these functions, its remaining basic social function being that of legitimacy, 
of giving children a legitimate social position; that is, of guaranteeing that 
someone — usually that child’s biological parents — in a majority of in- 
stances will take on the duty of nurturing and basically socializing the 
children born of sexual unions. In modern society officially permitted sexual 
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unions have been monopolized by the institution of marriage, so that the 
children shall not come to be a burden on any other persons or social 
groups than the biologically parental couple itself. 

To some extent, at least probably in the period from about A.D. 800—1100 
polygamy was practiced in the upper classes among the chieftains, while 
concubinage was practiced much more frequently. The concubine (frille) 
children had the right of inheritance. See A. O. Johnsen, op.cit., p. 103/4. 
A. O. Johnsen, op.cit. p. 105. The Church Commission of 1908, vol. I, 
however, notes that according to the Icelandic Sagas *women could already 
in pre-Christian time effectively protest against the engagement, and after 
1150 the Church established the rule that no woman could be engaged 
against her own will. — If a woman owned property she could also, 
according to the old pre-Christian laws enter engagement on her own — and 
in the laws of king Magnus the Lawreformer (of 1275) the woman's right to 
self-engagement is recognized in principle.’ A. O. Johnsen says, however: 
‘Although the possibility was opened for a young maid of strong will to 
defend herself against a proposed marriage, she could not marry against the 
Will of 'the marrier' (giftingsmannen), but had to marry one of the can- 
didates proposed by him' (p. 113). 

M. B. Sussman, "The urban kin network in the formulation of family 
theory.' In this volume, chapter 24. 


- P. A. Munch, op.cit. This, however, probably did not happen before the 


last part of the 12th century, The practice of primogeniture has since 
probably been taken over by the peasants from the monarchy. And pri- 
mogeniture as well as legitimacy as the principles for monarchical descent 
was only established in 1164. This was a break with the older law and 
custom, which has allowed the peasants to elect their king from among à 
series of contestants. See A. O. Johnsen, op.cit., p. 295, 311. 


+ See J. Hornslien, ‘Generasjonsskifte på gardsbruk i tre herred pA vestlandet,’ 


Tidsskrift for Norsk Landbruk, 1957. 

A. O. Johnsen, op.cit., p. 106/10. 

About A.D. 1100 most of the peasants, at least on the West coast, owned 
their property. Late in the 13th century, however, the laws take for granted 
that the peasants are normally tenants, Because of the small size of their 
garder the small independent peasants could not keep up with the in- 
creasing demands for taxes, military and other services, etc. which were 
forced on them by the State, the Church, and the landed aristocracy. They 
had to give their land over to these powerful groups, and rent it. Time of 
crisis, famine, wars, and pestilence accelerated this process. Also, religious 
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order thus to increase their chance for personal salvation. A. Holmsen, 
op.cit., p. 216—219. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Dozoku and kindred in a Japanese 
rural society 


SEIICHI KITANO 


"we 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Kinship in Japan covers a wide range as connections are maintained 
bilaterally through blood, marriage or adoption. Japanese families, how- 
ever, are predominantly patrilineal as the ideal descent rule is from son to 
son. This tradition is still firmly retained in the daily family life of today. 
In Japanese families where a patrilineal descent rule has been kept, the 
primogeniture was general among farmers as far back as the middle of the 
Tokugawa period (Takayanagi, 1949, p. 308-310). The predominant succes- 
sion pattern was for the eldest son to succeed to the family headship and 
to inherit undividedly the family property ensuring the perpetuity of the 
family. Accordingly, all sons and daughters, except the eldest son, had to 
leave home upon maturity to establish their own families or to marry into 
other families. 

The honke (stem family) established bunkes (branch families) for its 
younger sons or occasionally daughters, from time to time, giving the junior 
descent groups a certain amount of the family property. Upon establish- 
ment, they were given a house plot, a house, a piece of farmland, etc. 
Besides these economic resources, they were permitted to bear the family 
surname, family insignia and the family tradition. Furthermore, they were 
allowed not only to participate in such religious services as worship of the 
guardian deities of the dozoku and worship of the forbears of the honke, 
but also to use the graveyard of the honke, and belong to the same temple 
as the honke. This shows us clearly that the bunke accepts the honke’s 
authority and obeys it. Establishment of a bunke is, ideally, made possible 
only through the honke’s patriarch exercising the authority to support the 
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branch family. * A bunke thus formed defers to the Aonke's authority 
irrespective of economic motivation for doing so. The honke and its bunke 
are mutually bound by various kinds of relationships of reciprocal obli- 
gation. This behavior pattern and the familial ideology of reciprocal obli- 
gation is peculiar to the dózoku relationship (Kitano, 1962). Therefore an 
importance is inevitably attached to the dózoku relationship in the kinship 
system. In rural communities where the dózoku system predominates in the 
social scene, the dózoku assumes a greater importance. It can be safely said 
that the dózoku system has continued to exist in some form to influence 
the kinship system in every village community in Japan. 

But the dózoku system does not necessarily hinder a bilateral extension 
of kinship through blood, marriage or adoption. Among close kin, an in- 
timate kinship feeling and spirit of cooperation grows naturally. If they 
also have a dózoku relationship, such feeling and spirit becomes all the 
more strong and intimate. Accordingly, in addition to the paternally“ 
dominated family with patrilineal descent — and the dōzoku system as the — 
corporate body of these paternally dominated families — there are various 
types of bilateral relationships to be considered as part of the kinship 
system. These two kinds of kinsmen relate to one another in various spheres 
of endeavour. 

Some Japanese sociologists have already described their simultaneous 
existence (Ariga, 1947; Kitano, 1951; Morioka, 1963; Nakano, 1957). But 
they also claimed that this bilateral relationship asserts itself and gains 
functional importance, only with the weakening and disintegration of the 
dózoku system. In this regard they are right, but the nature of the relation- 
ship between the dózoku and kindred must be further made clear through 
an exact analysis based upon empirical research. This is the purpose of this 
paper on kinship in a mountain village. 

Nemba is our research field. It is located in the southern part of Yama- 
nashi Prefecture, at the northern foot of Mt. Fuji and is 900 meters above 
sea level. According to old documents, Nemba has a history of 210 years 
as a village, though its origin is unknown and documents can tell ua some 
aspects of village life only from 1869 onward. In the spring of 1965 it had 
39 families and 200 inhabitants. All families are engaged in small scale 


* The term ie has been the idiomatic expression of the family. Families in 
Japan, however, have been of the patriarchal family type and kept the traditional 
characteristics peculiar to this family for a long time (C. Kirkpatrick, The 
Family, 2nd ed., 1963, p. 79—84). Accordingly, what is referred to by ie has 
come to denote this patriarchal family type. Japanese family sociologists 
apply the term ie only to this traditional family. Families in Japan of today 
are in process of changing in accordance with the rapid modernization of 
the larger society, while retaining the above traditional nature. 
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farming (50 acres per family). They make a bare living by sericulture and 
dairy farming, subsidiarily depending upon forest industry. During the slack 
season, they spend a portion of their time in peddling and working away 
from home to supplement their income. These side-jobs give them a few 
chances to have contact with the outside world. The outside world has 
hardly encroached upon Nemba because of its geographical remoteness, its 
poor transportation facilities and its scanty economic resources. Besides 
these, there are no forces within the community that open it to the outer 
world. 

The field work was carried out from November of 1964 to July of 1965 
with the assistance of Associate Professor Tonogi and graduate students of 
Waseda University. We made a diagram of the kinship universe of the 
family head (Ego) and ascertained the composition of family and kinship 
through an analysis of the official family records from 1872 to the present 

— and supplemented such information by personal interviews. These inter- 
views were with 39 family heads (if impossible, their wives) to study the 
kind and extent of kinship, important kinship activities, the functional 
differentiation between relatives, and the difference between dózoku and 
kindred. We also investigated their attitude toward the perpetuity of the 
family, the inheritance and management of the family property, establish- 
ment of a bunke, and about their preferences for a spouse for the successor. 
Of 39 families, 2 refused interviews and 1 was absent. Thus, the kin of 36 
families were studied through this diagram of a kinship universe, though 
some interviews were unsatisfactory and a few surveys were especially un- 
reliable and poor. These interview notes and information from other sources 
were made the basis of the case studies of 36 families. 


Il. DÓZOKU IN NEMBA: IKKESHU AND IKKE 


Of 39 families, 27 bear the surname of Watanabe and the remaining 
12 that of Furuya. 9 are bunkes established from 1877 onward, of which 5 
belong to the Watanabe group and 4 to the Furuya group. Seven families 
have emigrated and no family has immigrated during the period. This figure 
tells us the stability of the family movement. It seems to us that bunkes 
were ramified in the course of time from the pioneer families who founded 
Nemba and that this development was not influenced seriously by rapid 
changes which occured in the outer world on and after the Meiji Resto- 
ration. 

Figure 1 shows the classification of 39 families by family genealogy. ^5 
can be seen in this figure, the 39 families are subdivided into 4 groups called 
ikkeshu. Each has its own iwaigami (guardian deity), worshipped specially 
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Ficure 1. Family genealogy of Nemba family units. 


boae ras EAN i 
De TERRE (Fujiyoskida) 


Three kinds of successors to the family headship 
(e Yom 


YX Youngest son 
Â Adopted son 
B Branch family founded by youngest son 


ANA) The whole family left the village 
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by the particular ikkeshu, and inhabitants connect the name of the iwaigami 
with the particular ikkeshu. Therefore, there are Hachiman Jkkeshu, Irani 
Ikkeshu, Fudd Ikkeshu and Yotokoro Ikkeshu. Yotokoro Ikkeshu differs 
from others in its origin. It was originally independent small groups which 
were federated into one along with the enshrinement of four iwaigamis into 
the Yotokoro shrine in 1926. Accordingly, Yotokoro Ikkeshu started its 
group life as a religious service group. But it is considered that the ikkeshu 
was originally the dózoku; worship of the dózoku-shin is peculiar to the 
dózoku and the iwaigami is a kind of dózoku-shin (guardian spirit of the 
dózoku). For example, all members of the Fudó Ikkeshu, it is thought, 
belonged to the same lineage. Only a few elderly heads know this genea- 
logical relationship accurately. Among them, however, opinion is divided 
in regard to the question whether their stem family was No. 28 or No. 19. 
We decided that No. 28 should be the stem family judging from the place 
of the house plot, the ownership of the old farmlands and especially the 
former ownership of the shrine lot and woods of the iwaigami. According 
to this decision we constructed figure 1. 

All ikkeshu own a common forest. Some own the traditional forest an- 
nexed to the iwaigami and some purchased such land recently. They are 
managed commonly and the profit is used for religious services and the 
repair of the shrine. Sometimes, they are used for the welfare of the ikkeshu 
members. The ikkeshu makes it a custom to go to Ryusen temple at the 
neighboring village of Shoji and to pay reverence to the souls of its an- 
cestors on the New Year's Day. 

It may be considered from these facts that ikkeshu is nothing but a 
religious service group. It must, however, be kept in mind that this makes 
the ikkeshu members conscious of their genealogical relationship and their 
mutual ties. At the same time, it must also be admitted that ikkeshu con- 
fines its group activity only to religious services and does not perform an 
economic as well as a political function. 

Among Fudó Ikkeshu, No. 24 has a relatively new direct honke-and- 
bunke relationship with No. 19. No. 23 and No. 25 have the same relation- 
Ship with their respective honke, No. 2 and No. 18. No. 24 was established 
three generations ago by an adopted bridegroom, wedded to the younger 
Sister, receiving a portion of the family property. No. 25 and No. 2 were 
established also three generations ago by a younger brother and were given 
à certain amount of the family property. They are called shinya, while the 
honke is named dya. Those families having the óya-and-shinya relationship 
are called ikke. The above three pairs of families, namely ikke, still 
maintain the dózoku bond which has been lost in ikkeshu. 

The ôya and shinya relationship is backed with a blood relationship at 
its beginning. But such a blood relationship becomes distant with time. 
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Originally, the dózoku bond continues to persist irrespective of the blood 
relationship when the honke and its bunkes are tied together by the family 
(ie) genealogical relationship. In reality, however, it is incorrect to disregard 
the fact that the dôzoku bond is strongly backed by the nearness of blood 
relationship. It is said in Nemba that a dôzoku relationship becomes lost 
after four or five generations. Some dózoku break this relationship much 
earlier and others still keep it for more than five generations. For example, 
No. 18 and No. 23 acknowledge No. 19 as their honke and maintain the 
dózoku relationship with it, though they are time-honoured bunkes. Never- 
theless, No. 24 is the most intimate and important shinya to No. 19. This 
holds good for the relationship of No. 25 with No. 23 as well as the 
relationship between No. 2 and No. 18 (see fig. 1). But the hierarchically 
organized dózoku system has been slowly disintegrating, for No. 19 once 
stood at the top of the socio-economic pyramid and exercised its ie 
authority over these bunkes as a whole. 

Anyway, as is stated above, the perpetuity and function of the dya-and- 
shinya relationship differs considerably among ikkeshus. In general however, 
an ikkeshu tends to be transformed into the religious service group and 
to be subdivided into sub-groups, ikkes. The recognition of the dozoku 
itself is on the decline. Of course, some ikkes maintain a raison d'être and 
constantly assert their own existence. This holds true with Inari Jkkeshu. 
The position and importance of ikke families among kinsmen depends 
upon the strength of ikke ties. 

As is seen in table 1, the extended family type is dominant in Nemba. 
Some nuclear family units have also the possibility later to become extended 
families. Families in Nemba have been succeeded from generation to gene- 
ration by eldest sons and some adopted sons (see fig. 1). It has been. a 
heavy responsibility for the family head, having to transmit the family 
property, especially the landed property, undivided to the succeeding gene- 
ration, with the exception of a small portion to the bunke, but Nemba 
families have succeeded in this partly due to the cooperation of close 
kinsmen. A typical example of this is the customary practice called 
hózuke.* This means a temporary sale of the family property to close 
kinsmen, in which the ikke relationship plays a significant role. | 

Although there is division of labor among the family members, this does 
not mean the weakening of the income control by the family head over his 
members, In Nemba, the heir, sdryo, is distinguished from younger son 
called shatei. It has been a common rule that shateis leave their parents 
homes upon maturity, to get jobs, and to form their own families outside 
* Hozuke: The temporary act of selling family property to another person on 


condition of executing a repurchase agreement at the same time. Not a few 
ikke families contract this repurchase agreement with their own ikke members. 
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TaBLE 1. Types of households in Nemba by period. 


Types of household 1868 1877 1965 
1. Single member household a 2 
2. Household of husband and wife 2 3 
3. Household of husband and wife 

and unmarried children 6 12 16 
4. Household of husband and wife 

and married children including 

grandchildren if any 4 i 3 
5. Household of husband and wife 

and lineal ascendants 2 2 
6. Household of husband and wife 

and lineal ascendants 

and descendants 6 8 16 
7. Household including collateral kin 9 7 2 
8. Denuded family 1b 

Total 29 35 39 


a. Classification depends upon Shotai no Bunseki (Analysis of the household) 
by Koyama, T. 1962 (mimeographed). 
b. Two unmarried sons. 


their natal places, unless they establish a bunke or are adopted into another 
family as a mukoyéshi (bride-groom-foster son).* Neither individual families 
nor Nemba village can permit a newly established bunke. Thus a family 
intends to insure its perpetuity indefinitely and the village also makes an 
effort to keep the number of households in Nemba constant. How to treat 
shatei is one of the most important problems imposed upon the family 
head. This is one reason why a family head in Nemba is eager to educate 
his children so that they may adapt easily to the outside world. 

Families in Nemba are patrilineal extended families of two or three 
generations depth and such families are also units of property holding and 
economic activity as well as ceremonial units worshipping ancestors and 
the iwaigami. This confirms that the family in Nemba is the traditional 
family (ie) of Japan, that is, a patrilineal oriented family (Radcliffe-Brown, 


* According to the teacher at Nemba primary school as the pupils draw near 
to graduation they become more conscious of their family status as sdryo Or 
shatei and of the effect this family status will have on their future life. 
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1952, p. 22.). It is important what kinds of changes occur in this patrilineal 
oriented family and how far change advances in it. At present, it can be 
safely said that the traditional nature of the ie makes unilateral kin on the 
paternal side important both in the family and in the kinship systems. At 
the same time, this also elevates the status of the düzoku families tied up 
with the patrilineal oriented family genealogy system and contributes to its 
persistence. 

However, the dózoku in Nemba like ikkeshu is now in a state of de- 
generation and newly formed honke-and-bunke-ikkes do not develop into a 
dozoku as a corporate group. As there is no gulf between rich and poor in 
Nemba, it is impossible for them to establish bunkes frequently and the 
dózoku relationship between the honke and its magobunke (bunke formed 
by the bunke of its honke) becomes thin. The honke has no strong economic 
and political power so that it can not influence many of its bunke. Never- 
theless, the newly formed direct honke-and-bunke relationship ikke has still 
retained its dôzoku nature and has been supported by the family genealogy. 
Accordingly, it must be considered what kind of functions it performs and 
what importance it assumes. This question with the evaluation of its im- 
portance is answered and justified through the comparative study of the 
dozoku system in other communities of Yamanashi Prefecture. 


HI. KINDRED IN NEMBA: ÓYAKO 


In this section, our discussion is mainly concerned with patrilineal descent 
and patrilineally related families. Needless to say, kinship in Japan includes 
kinsmen traced through marriage and adoption. They are called in standard 
Japanese shinzoku, shinrui or shinseki. In Nemba, shinseki is applied 
formally or in conversation with outsiders. While this is formal usage, 
óyako is the idomatic expression. Óyako is distinguished from oyako, 
meaning the father-and-son by blood, by stressing the first syllable. Oyako 
denoting the kindred is widespread over the country from Tohoku district 
to Kyüshu district (Yanagida, 1943, pp. 77-81). It is not yet made clear 
where this terminology comes from and its usage differs a little from place 
to place. In Nemba, dyako is applied to kinsmen on both sides by consan- 
guinity and affinity. The extent of dyako is indeterminate and óyako in- 
cludes the similar bilateral extension of kinsmen, while the new civil code 
defines the legal boundary of kinship relationship to ego and specifies a 
degree of kindred by consanguinity wider than that of affinity. Besides 
them, óyako includes neighbors and oyabun (master) which is later dis- 
cussed. In this regard, óyako is not a kinship term applied only to the 


Specific degree of kin. 
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TaBLE 1. Types of households in Nemba by period. 


Types of household 1868 1877 1965 
1. Single member household a 2 1 
2. Household of husband and wife 2 3 
3. Household of husband and wife 
and unmarried children 6 12 16 


4. Household of husband and wife 
and married children including 


grandchildren if any 4 1 3 
5. Household of husband and wife 
and lineal ascendants 2 2 


6. Household of husband and wife 
and lineal ascendants 


and descendants 6 8 16 
7. Household including collateral kin 9 7 2 
8. Denuded family 1b 

Total 29 35 39 


a. Classification depends upon Shotai no Bunseki (Analysis of the household) 
by Koyama, T. 1962 (mimeographed). 
b. Two unmarried sons. 


their natal places, unless they establish a bunke or are adopted into another 
family as a mukoyóshi (bride-groom-foster son).* Neither individual families 
nor Nemba village can permit a newly established bunke. Thus a family 
intends to insure its perpetuity indefinitely and the village also makes an 
effort to keep the number of households in Nemba constant. How to treat 
shatei is one of the most important problems imposed upon the family 
head. This is one reason why a family head in Nemba is eager to educate 
his children so that they may adapt easily to the outside world. 

Families in Nemba are patrilineal extended families of two or three 
generations depth and such families are also units of property holding and 
economic activity as well as ceremonial units worshipping ancestors and 
the iwaigami. This confirms that the family in Nemba is the traditional 
family (ie) of Japan, that is, a patrilineal oriented family (Radcliffe-Brown, 


* According to the teacher at Nemba primary school as the pupils draw near 
to graduation they become more conscious of their family status as sdryo or 
shatei and of the effect this family status will have on their future life. 
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1952, p. 22.). It is important what kinds of changes occur in this patrilineal 
oriented family and how far change advances in it. At present, it can be 
safely said that the traditional nature of the ie makes unilateral kin on the 
paternal side important both in the family and in the kinship systems. At 
the same time, this also elevates the status of the dózoku families tied up 
with the patrilineal oriented family genealogy system and contributes to its 
persistence. 

However, the dózoku in Nemba like ikkeshu is now in a state of de- 
generation and newly formed honke-and-bunke-ikkes do not develop into a 
dézoku as a corporate group. As there is no gulf between rich and poor in 
Nemba, it is impossible for them to establish bunkes frequently and the 
dózoku relationship between the honke and its magobunke (bunke formed 
by the bunke of its honke) becomes thin. The honke has no strong economic 
and political power so that it can not influence many of its bunke. Never- 
theless, the newly formed direct honke-and-bunke relationship ikke has still 
retained its dózoku nature and has been supported by the family genealogy. 
Accordingly, it must be considered what kind of functions it performs and 
what importance it assumes. This question with the evaluation of its im- 
portance is answered and justified through the comparative study of the 
dózoku system in other communities of Yamanashi Prefecture. 


III. KINDRED IN NEMBA; ÓYAKO 


In this section, our discussion is mainly concerned with patrilineal descent 
and patrilineally related families. Needless to say, kinship in Japan includes 
kinsmen traced through marriage and adoption. They are called in standard 
Japanese shinzoku, shinrui or shinseki. In Nemba, shinseki is applied 
formally or in conversation with outsiders. While this is formal usage, 
óyako is the idomatic expression. Óyako is distinguished from oyako, 
meaning the father-and-son by blood, by stressing the first syllable. Óyako 
denoting the kindred is widespread over the country from Tóhoku district 
to Kyüshu district (Yanagida, 1943, pp. 77-81). It is not yet made clear 
where this terminology comes from and its usage differs a little from place 
to place. In Nemba, óyako is applied to kinsmen on both sides by consan- 
guinity and affinity. The extent of óyako is indeterminate and éyako in- 
cludes the similar bilateral extension of kinsmen, while the new civil code 
defines the legal boundary of kinship relationship to ego and specifies a 
degree of kindred by consanguinity wider than that of affinity. Besides 
them, óyako includes neighbors and oyabun (master) which is later dis- 
cussed. In this regard, óyako is not a kinship term applied only to the 
specific degree of kin. 
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The extension of the kin included in óyako, which is common in 36 
families of Nemba, extends firstly to the consanguineal kin from the 
grandparents to ego to the grandchildren and their spouses. Secondly, it 
includes ego's siblings and their spouses, uncles and aunts, nephews and 
nieces, and first cousins including their spouses. Thirdly, óyako includes 
kin on the affinal side such as the natal family members of ego's mother, 
his wife and his daughter-in-law. Among them, ego's wife's parents, her 
siblings and their spouses form an important óyako relationship and surpass 
ego's mother's parents and their siblings in importance. Of course, ego's 
mother's parents and their siblings were important óyako one generation 
ago, but now concede a point, compared with then. Moreover, they lose 
their importance rapidly, if ego's mother should die. On the contrary, the 
parents and siblings of the daughter-in-law to ego are now less important, 
but will gain importance in the next generation. To sum up, with the 
developmental cycle of ego's family, some affinal kin gain importance and 
others lose in significance. It is said that even the natal family of ego's 
wife cuts an óyako relationship in her grandchild's generation and that 
affinal ties become feeble and disappear by the death and divorce of one 
of the contracting parties in a marriage. In comparison with these affines, 
patrilineal kin keep the óyako relationship longer where families retain 
the traditional character of the ie and have the dozoku tie as ikke. 

The above are the component elements of óyako in Nemba. Sometimes, 
it includes much more remote kin. Accordingly, the conception of óyako 
in Nemba does not specify the degree of relationship so that we cannot 
help interpreting and deciding the extent of óyako by each case's merits. 
In short, its extent is indefinite. As the kinship in general, óyako does not 
Íorm a corporate group, and has no group function. However, generally 
speaking, óyako specifies the degree of relationship to ego's first cousin, 
although it may be extended. It is not only remarkable, but also interesting 
that in the kinship terminology, óyako denoting a most intimate relation- 
ship, is applied to all the above kin. 

Kin in an óyako relationship are further categorized into subgroups 
where the degree of their reciprocal obligation also is specifically defined. 
Oyako is classified broadly into two groups, ichioyako and óyako. Ichi- 
oyako (i.e. the first class óyako) means the closest kin which form the core 
of kinship System. Let us take the case of No. 30 to explain the com- 
Position of óyako. The family head of No. 30 was born in 1902 and 
established his own family as a bunke from No. 15 of Hachiman Ikkeshu 
in 1937. His wife was born in 1907 and came from No. 2 of Fudó Ikkeshu 
in 1928. The composition of the óyako of this family is as follows: 


—————— 
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1. Ichioyako 
Household No: Oyako relationship to ego (family head): 


H. 15 Ego's elder brother's son, Ego's wife's elder brother's daughter's 
husband. Ego's eldest son's oyabun's son. The direct honke. 

F. 2 Ego's wife's elder brother. Natal family of ego's wife. 

F. 18 Ego's wife's elder sister's husband, Ego's wife's father's elder 
brother's son, Ego's second son's oyabun. 

H. 4 Ego's eldest daughter's husband. Ego's eldest son's wife's father. 
Natal family of ego's eldest son's wife. 

F. 22 Ego’s eldest son's wife's father’s younger sister's husband, Kinjo. 

F. 24 Ego's eldest son's wifes mother's elder sister's husband. 

Y. 35 Ego's eldest son's wife's younger sister's husband or Ego's wife's 
father's elder brother's daughter's son. 

Ba 23 Ego's mother’s elder sister's daughter's son or Ego's mother's 
elder brother's daughter's husband. Ego's eldest son's oyabun. 

Y. 8 Ego's wife's elder brothers daughter's husband. Ego's oyabun's 
son. 


a Ego's second son (resident, Tokyo). 
b Ego's second daughter (resident, Tokyo). 

c Ego's elder sister (resident, Shoji-mura). 

d Ego's elder sister (resident, Funatsu-mura). 

e Ego's younger sister (resident, Shoji-mura). 

f Ego’s elder sister's son (resident, Kodachi-mura). 

g Ego's wife's elder brother's son (resident, Ito-cho of Shizuoka 


Pref.). 
h Ego's wife's elder brother's daughter (resident, Tokyo). 
i Ego's wife's elder brother's daughter (resident, Nagahama-mura). 


The first families are original ichioyakos in the true sense of the term 
which makes them the most important as well as the most intimate among 
the éyakos. They participate in decision making regarding important family 
affairs and give economic mutual aid in farming. H. 15 is the most im- 
portant family of the above five families. They make a round of New 
Year's calls through H. 15, F. 2, F. 18, and H. 4. 

The following five families are lesser in importance. It is said however 
that they are treated the same as the above original ichioyako. In this 
class, remote degrees of relationship such as oyabun or neighbors are in- 
cluded. At the same time, the kinship relationship to the eldest son is highly 
regarded which will make them a most important ichioyako in the next 
generation. These five families are called the ie of kyodaitsukiai (i.e. 
treated as siblings) and they are distinguished from others by this term. 
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Oyabun takes a go-between role in marriage of his kobun and responds 
to consultation and assists in the future family life of a new couple. How- 
ever, in Nemba, oyabun does not perform the latter function so much, 
though an oyabun is highly respected in the ceremonial occasion. Oyabun 
will be discussed later in more detail. 

Neighbors also give mutual help and friendship to H. 30. Every family 
in Nemba has intimate contact with some neighboring families called kinjo. 
Kinjo are usually selected from the most intimate and important family 
with whom close contact is kept permanently provided they do not move 
away, irrespective of their relatedness. Thus, they are treated the same as 
ichioyako. 

In the case of H. 30, oyabun and neighbors still keep a close kin 
relationship in spite of the remote relationship. In Nemba, an oyabun is 
usually selected from close kinsmen and plays an important role next to 
that of ichioyako. In short, H. 30 categorizes the above five families into 
the ie of kyodaitsukiai. 

In contrast, a, b, c, etc. are rather the closest kin and would be the most 
important ichioyako if they were residents of Nemba. However, they spend 
their lives outside the village so that they cannot perform the duties of close 
kin. Some of them who reside in neighboring villages such as Saiko, Naga- 
hama, Shoji and others, are able to partly perform their duties, But others 
who live in more remote places such as Tokyo and Ito-cho, cannot follow 
a suitable kinship pattern when Nemba community calls upon them. But 
they are potential ichioyakos, who perform or are expected to do ichi- 
oyako’s duties so far as circumstances permit. Accordingly, they are usually 
ranked among the ie of kyodaitsukiai, or are called nibanoyako (second 
class oyako). 

The above is the categorization of ichioyako, This subdivision holds true 
with the ichioyako of other families in Nemba. As is known among the 
first five families, the close kin on both the paternal and maternal sides 
(and sometimes the family members of direct ikke relationship) are the 
nucleus of ichioyako. They discuss together important family affairs and 
mutually assist each other. Moreover, they participate in one another's rites 
de passage and visit mutually both at special occasions of the year and at 
other times whenever necessary. They take the lead in these social activities 
which belong to the important functions of kin. Thus these ichioyako 
families are relatively tied together, positively and continuously. Never- 
theless, it must be kept in mind that these social activities of ichioyako are 
in themselves personally oriented ones, and that the ichioyako may have no 
actual corporate existence, for its function is not corporate, but a coope- 


rative one (R. Firth, 1956, PP. 16-17; H. Befu, 1963, p. 1331, 1334; E. 
Bott, 1957, p. 117). 
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2. Óyako 


In comparison with ichioyako, the itoko-tsukiai no ie (i.e. the family of 
óyako treated the same as cousin) is composed of distant óyakos, These 
óyakos are as follows: 


Household No.: Óyako relationship to ego (family head): 


H. 13 Ego's father's elder brother's daughter's son or Ego's father's 
elder brother's son's adopted son. Honke of H. 15, indirect 
honke of H. 30. 

H1 Ego's wife's mother's elder sister's daughter. 

N. 7 Ego's mother's elder brother's son's son, Ego's oyabun's son. 

N. 27 Ego's mother's elder brother's daughter. 

N. Ego's mother's elder brother's daughter. 

Y; Ego's wife's younger sister's daughter. 

N. 29 Ego's wife's father's elder brother's daughter. 

k Ego's wife's elder sister's daughter (resident, Saiko-mura). 

1 Ego's elder brother's daughter (resident, Shoji-mura). 


In addition to these oyako, H. 30 has distant kin as óyako who reside 
outside the community and associate formally with him as remote kin. 


m Ego's mother's elder sister's son's son (resident, Tokyo). 

n Ego's elder brother's son. 
Ego's wife's father's elder brother's daughter (resident, Saiko- 
mura). 

P Ego's wife's father's elder brother's son's son (resident, Kofu-shi). 

q Ego's wife's father's elder brother's son's daughter (resident, 
Tokyo). 

r Ego's wife's father's elder brother's son's daughter (resident, 
Tokyo). 


So many cousins are involved in éyako that it is placed in the category of 
itoko-tsukiai. Some kinsmen more remote than cousins are included here and 
this is greatest between H. 30 and those kin who reside outside the com- 
munity. Anyway, they are counted at least as kin or óyakos. They are 
called oyako and are conscious of being óyako. According to the degree of 
óyako relationship, they perform or are expected to perform the giri of 
shinseki denoting kinship obligation. 

The composition of the kinship system in H. 30 is common to every 
family in Nemba. It is categorized into the following three orders: ichi- 
oyako, which is the nucleus of the kinship system, kyodai-tsukiai and óyako 
called sometimes itoko-tsukiai. This order designates the relative importance 
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of both shinseki and its kinship obligation. And generally speaking, this 
categorization has an effect on the equalization of status and roles of kin- 
ship, reducing the difference derived from degree of relationship. 

Moreover, Nemba residents do not include all families of Nemba in their 
óyako, and there remain non-óyako families. There are more remote kin, 
ikkeshu members and neighbors excluded from óyako (ordinary neighbors), 
and entirely unrelated families. These last are called otanin (neighbors in 
outer circle). In other words, each family in Nemba has these three kinds of 
relationships. There are many activities involving cooperation between these 
three groups. For example: forming a traditional mutual help group to raise 
money for its members, labor service and necessary gift in roof-thatching, 
participation in the funeral ceremony and Buddhist service for the deceased, 
lending and borrowing, and visiting and accompanying gift-giving. The 
category to which a given family belongs determines which families it 
assists or asks for cooperation, and how it treats them. In short it deter- 
mines the measure of association. 

As a funeral calls for the attendance of all families in Nemba, I will take 
the funeral of the mother-in-law of the family head of H. 16 as an example. 
This was held in 1963 by the bridegroom foster son of the deceased Yuki. 
It used to be the custom that visitors and non-visitors offered incense gifts 
to the family in mourning to express sympathy. Now, gifts are of money in 
amounts varying according to the degree of relationship. All families in 
Nemba visit each other to express sympathy and to participate in the 
funeral ceremony. Otanin also offer incense gifts and engage in the lowest 
work such as grave-digging. Ichioyakos perform the most important role 
and share the heaviest burden. Neighboring houses are open to some 
relatives and friends of the deceased and made into large sitting areas to 
serve meals and entertainment. I will omit the role assignments on the 
funeral service day. But masses for the deceased are held on the subsequent 
days. The bereaved family prepares food and entertains visitors whenever a 
mass is held, Entertainment becomes smaller in scale, the more remote in 
time the memorial service is held, Along with this extension of time visitors 
also become fewer until in the final service held many years later only 
ichioyakos participate in the mass. 

The closer the intimacy of the social relationship to the bereaved family, 
the more the entertainment differs. Table 2 shows us this difference clearly. 
The A class of ie-uchi-yobi denotes the entertainment of all family mem- 
bers; B class called odanna-and-onakai-yobi means only that the family head 
and his wife are invited. C means entertaining the family head only, and 
D his wife only. These four grades illustrate clearly the complex social 
relationship of the invited family to the bereaved family. This determines 
the amount of the money present and incense gifts as well as the amount 


TABLE 2. Kinds of mourners and their entertainment at Yuki's funeral (Oct., 1963). 


No. Incense gifts The next® 7th day 49th day Ist ann. Relationship to the deceased Yuki b 
E Hoi 3,000 A A A A Yuki's brother's son (Yuki's natal family) 

Dust Y.38 2,500 A A A A 

ichioyako N. 29 2,500 A A A A Yuki's mother's brother's son's son (Yuki's mother's natal family) 
H. 17 2,000 A A A A Bunichi's sister's husband 

Kyodai- H. 13 1,700 A A A A Oya (the stem family of H. 16) 

tsukiai H. 13 2,000 A A B A Bunichi's sister's husband 
N. 5 1,200 A A B A ister's husband 
Y. 41 1,700 A A B A i's father's brother's son's son 
pu 1,200 A B B B father's brother's son's son 
H. 15 1,200 A B c c Yuki's father's sister's husband's brother's son's son (Ikke) 
AES 1,200 A B C c Yuki's mother's sister's daughter's daughter's husband 
A E 1,000 A B Cc D Bunichi’s brother’s daughter’s husband 

Óyako Y. 40 1,000 A B D D Bunichi's wife's father's mother’s brother's son's daughter's husband 
F. 24 1,000 A B D D Bunichi's sister's son 
d'a 1,000 A B D Bunichi's sister's daughter's husband 
Y. 32 800 A B D Bunichi's sister’s daughter's husband 
H. 12 800 A cC Bunichi's mother's brother's daughter's husband 
F. 18 800 A c Bunichi's father's mother's brother's son 

A p. 25 $00 A C Kinjo 

Eio N. 27 600 A c Kinjo 
Y. 36 600 B Yuki's father's sister's son's son 
e 600 B Yuki's father's sister's daughter's son 
Y. 37 600 B Yuki's cousin's son (being unable to trace in detail) 
Y. 10 600 B Bunichi's brother's wife's brother 

Ordinary H. 11 1,300 B Bunichi's father's kobun 

neighbors H. 20 800 B Bunichi's father's kobun 
H. 14 800 B Bunichi's father's kobun 
H. 30 600 B Bunichi's father's kobun 
H. 4 600 B Bunichi's father's kobun 
Y. 26 500 B Katarióyako 
Y. 39 300 
BO 300 

Otanin F. 28 300 

(neighbors F. 22 300 

in outer Y. 35 300 

circles) Y. 34 300 
F. 23 300 
Net 300 


a. The next means the next day mourning, 7th., the 7th 


y, 49th., the 49th day, and Ist ann., the first anniversary. 
b. Yuki, the deceased, and Bunichi, the head of the be: vec family (the adopted son), are two points of reference in identifying each relation. 
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of labor services. This applies from the time of the first inquiry after the 
sick person to the first annual anniversary. This also sets the pattern of in- 
vitation and entertainment on such family occasions as birth, boy's and 
girl's day, marriage, celebration of roof-thatching and complete recovery 
from illness, etc. This also holds good for entertainment in honour of an 
election of the village head. Conversely speaking, this pattern of behavior 
shows us the social relationship of the invited family to the promoter and 
the occasions on which it is used. 

Families of ichioyako occupy an important position and play an im- 
portant role on many occasions. Table 3 gives the composition of ichi- 
oyakos in the case of H. 30. The first three families of the seven ichioyakos 
are original ichioyakos. Two of the three are the natal families of the 
deceased Yuki and the family head, the bridegroom foster son. They par- 
ticipate in decision-making regarding important family affairs. Beside them, 
ichioyako families residing outside the village also participate in the funeral 


TaBLE3. Kind and frequency of kin who are recognized as original ichioyako 
described with reference to the family head. 


Adopted family head's real parents 4 
Family head's father's parents 1 
Family head's mother's parents 9 
Family head's wife's parents 26 
Family head's heir's spouse's parents 6 
Family head's daughters 14 
Family head's brothers . 6 
Family head's sisters 19 
Family head's uncles and aunts 13 
Family head's nephews and nieces 3 
Family head's first cousins 15 
Family head's first cousins once removed 3 
Family head's wife's sisters 8 
Family head's wife's brothers 2 
Family head's wife's uncles and aunts 2 
Family head's wife's first cousins 2 
Other remote kin 9 
Total 141 
Oya 

Shinya 
Oyabun 9 
Kinjo 6 
Total 
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and offer incense gifts and attend the first annual anniversary. However, 
it is impossible for them to perform all kinship obligations, so these are 
carried out by ichioyako families residing within the village. Therefore, 
they are on an equality basis with the families of kyodai-tsukiai in reality 
and cut the óyako relationship comparatively early. To be clear about this, 
two examples of ichioyako composition are added here. 


Y. 21 family (ego — the family head) 
Original ichioyako — Y. 32  Ego's father's younger brother, bunke of one gene- 
ration ago. 
H.12  Ego's mothers younger brother (Mother's natal 
family). 
H. 6  Ego's wife's elder brother (Wife's natal family). 
Y.26  Ego's younger sister's husband. 


Kyodai-tsukiai Y.34  Ego's fathers oyabun, old bunke, The most in- 
timate kinjo. 
N. 5  Ego's grandfather's elder sister's grandchild, Ego's 
oyabun. 
H.14  Ego's oyabun, Ego's grandfather's elder sister's 
grandchild. 


N. 5family (ego — the family head) 
Original ichioyako N.27  Ego's younger sister's husband. Ego's mother's 
younger sister's son. 
(Mother's natal family), ikke. 
Y.38  Ego's wife's elder brother, Ego's wife's natal family, 


and Ego's grandfather's natal family. 
N. 7 Ego’s mother's father's elder brother's grandchild, 
honke. 
Kyodai-tsukiai H.16  Ego's wife's elder brother. 


H. 6  Ego's wife's elder sister’s husband, kinjo. 

H.17  Ego's wife's younger sister's husband. 

H. 1  Ego's younger brother's wife's elder brother (Wife's 
natal family). 


It is known that the ichioyako is composed of the family head and his 
wife with their close kin and spouses. It is also made clear that the ichioyako 
will be organized with the new couple as the central figure in the next 
generation. Furthermore, oya, shinya, oyabun and neighbors are included 
in óyako. The importance that families of oya-shinya relationship assume 
is an especially important problem to be discussed. Oya-shinya families 
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are tied into the family descent system which is based upon the ie relation- 
ship so that their bond endures longer than a kin relationship. Ichioyako 
composition of No. 5 tells us the importance of ikke relationship in the 
kinship system. In contrast with the ikke, ikkeshu has now degenerated into 
a religious service group of the iwaigami, though it is undeniable that 
iwaigami worship is peculiar to the dózoku. Ikkeshu are not qualified to 
be kindred. 

In Nemba, the ikke bond joins the oya and its direct shiya. It is impos- 
sible for a family in Nemba to organize its indirect magobunke under its 
own bunke and to develop into a hierarchical order of the dózoku system. 
In addition to this, owing to the difficulty of establishing a bunke, the 
honke has dózoku bond only with its direct bunkes so that a dézoku is 
composed of few families. Therefore, it is too small to perform various 
cooperative functions in village life. Inevitably, kindred assumes greater 
importance. Table 2 shows us the ichioyako families except those of the 
kyodaitsukiai in kinship system of 36 families by degree of kin relation- 
ship, oya-shinya, oyabun and neighbor. 

According to this Table, it is shown that oyabun and some neighbors 
though few in number, are included in the óyako. Both of them may well 
be kinsmen, but are not qualified to be so in themselves. Owing to this, a 
category of óyako relationship asserts its raison d'étre. This holds good 
especially with the categorization of neighbors into óyako. Needless to say, 
neighborhood plays an important role in village life. Neighborliness, 
intimacy, and mutual help among neighbors is indispensable for everyday 
life. In the villages of Japan where people rarely change residences, 
neighborhood relationships have high continuity. All families in Nemba 
have neighbors around them as kinjo, which sometimes duplicate kin 
links. They usually have one or two important neighbors with whom 
they have many contacts and include them as ichioyako frequently. They, 
however, place a rational limit upon the intimacy and cooperation with 
neighbors, when compared with dôzoku and kin links (Takeuchi, 1957, 
1051). It is true that neighbors are important helpers in everyday affairs 
and exceptional circumstances, but they do not participate in decision- 
making in important family affairs. They hold an important status on family 
Occasions of importance. Moreover, limits are placed upon economic 
cooperation with neighbors. In this regard, óyako is the limit of kin. 

d seems to us that oyabun in themselves are qualified to be called 
kindred. They perform not only a go-between role in the marriage of 
kobuns, but also patronize the new couple, watching over their family life. 
Oyabun and kobuns call one another fictiously by the name of oya and ko 
(parent and child). In communities where dózoku families are fairly well 
organized into the hierarchical order of the dózoku system with the honke 
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backed up by the economic superiority as well as the dominant political 
status at the apex, bunke families call upon the honke to be oyabun. In 
some villages weak families in hard economic circumstances swear alle- 
giance to influential families and form an oyabun-kobun relationship. 
This oyabun-kobun practice is spread widely over Yamanashi Prefecture 
even now. Many reports have been written on the interconnection between 
the dózoku and oyabun-kobun. Accordingly to them, the concordance 
between the honke-bunke and oyabun-kobun relationships depends upon the 
strength of düzoku solidarity. In some communities where dózoku families 
develop highly into a well organized hierarchical ddzoku system, the oyabun- 
kobun and the honke-bunke relationships coincide perfectly, as a bunke 
asks its honke to remain oyabun from generation to generation (Hattori, 
1953; Kitano, 1940, 1941; Morioka (ed.), 1960). In sharp contrast, there 
are communities where families choose influential or reliable families as their 
oyabuns and trust them, regardless of the dózoku relationship (Hattori, 1952, 
1957, Dept. of Sociology, Meiji University, 1959). In Nakaashika-mura 
adjoining the northern border of Nemba, families select their oyabuns 
from reliable persons or near kin irrespective of the dôzoku relationship. In 
Shibokusa-mura about 30 kms east of Nemba, a number of itto (a unit 
similar to dôzoku) have degenerated into religious service groups like 
ikkeshu in Nemba. Nevertheless, subdivided independent ikkes still retain 
the corporate nature of the dozoku with tenacity so that they select their 
oyabuns from their own ikke families in principle (Ito, 1965). It seems to 
us that ikke in Nemba are subdivided into smaller units and have less 
solidarity than those in Shibokusa. On the principle of selecting oyabun, 
opinion is divided in Nemba. Some insist that the main principle is to 
select the oyabun from its own ikke family and it should be so as far as 
possible in the future. Some recognize that it was a principle in former times, 
though they do not follow it in practice. Others argue that there is no 
principle in selecting oyabun. In reality, senior matrilineal and patrilineal 
close kin, especially ichioyako are usually selected as oyabuns in Nemba. 
There is general agreement that oyabuns are indispensable in village life and 
that this practice should be kept in future. However, it must be considered 
that this is connected with the degeneration of oyabun’s role. 
Oyabun in Nemba plays a go-between role in marriage and receives 
labor services, gifts and salutation at New Year's Day and O-bon for three 
or five years after marriage by the new couple. The oyabun's go-between 
role is nothing but the curtailment of the original oyabun's role. This means 
that oyabuns in Nemba have little social significance in the kinship system, 
compared with the original oyabun. On account of this, families in Nemba 
choose their oyabuns freely and easily. However, oyabuns are needed in 
marriage who represent kinsmen on cach side of the couple. This is the 
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vestige of the original oyabun’s role. Therefore, oyabuns are selected from 
close or influential relatives who are qualified to represent kinsmen. In this 
regard, it appears that oyabuns in Nemba contribute to strengthening the 
kinship bond by marriage rather than overlapping with the dózoku relation- 
ship. Furthermore, they check the loosening of the kinship bond by as- 
serting its importance. 

” In this way, dozoku in Nemba dwindles in importance and has its 
functions further curtailed, but still retains its raison d'être in the ikke. 
Thus ichioyakos form the nucleus of the kinship system, although in its 
widest extent kin includes all those connected by blood and affinity at 
least as far as cousins. It is important to discuss in what way the düzoku 
coexists with kindred in the same social setting. Japanese sociologists have 
indicated generally that kindred assert themselves and assume greater im- 
portance with the weakening of the dózoku bond and the declining of the 
dózoku functions. I have attempted to discuss this problem through the 
foregoing empirical study of a small mountain village. 


IV. SUMMARY 


In concluding this report, I summarize some important points here. 

Óyako or kindred in Nemba includes a similar extension of kinsmen on 
both the consanguineal and affinal sides. Its extent is definite as far as 
cousin, but beyond cousin it is indefinite who of the remote kin are in- 
cluded in óyako. 

Oyakos are categorized into four groups: ichioyako, kyodai-tsukiai 
(nibanoyako), itokotsukiai and nibanitoko. This subdivision denotes not the 
mere distance of the degree of relationship as the terminology tells us, but 
also social distance. And the appropriate kinship behavior patterns are fixed 
in correspondence with each of the four categories. 

Ichioyakos are central figures organizing kin in both structure and 
function. The conception and ideology of kinship obligations is also de- 
finitely stable together with the durable nature of the ichoyako bond. It is 
not, however, suggested that ichioyako is a corporate group. Each person 
has also his own ichioyakos differing from those of others. While economic 
cooperation among kinsmen in farming is not strongly kept, such kin- 
ship patterns as mutual aid, participation and help at family occasions, 
visiting and accompanying gifts at special occasions of the year are well 
Observed. 

There is a big gulf in kin relationship between kinsmen within Nemba 
and those outside it. It must be noticed that if kinsmen reside in neigh- 
boring villages — Saiko, Nagahama and Shoji — it does not affect their 
obligations, For kinship behavior patterns there are similar to those of 
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Nemba and there are many marriages between neighbors, depending on the 
geographical distance. Nevertheless, these neighboring kin are not included 
in the original ichioyako. It is however impossible for kin residing in remote 
places to follow kinship behavior patterns in Nemba and thus their kin 
relationship weakens comparatively early. If their spouses come from remote 
places in addition to this, the tendency becomes more and more marked. 

As dózoku has been discussed for so long, it is not repeated here. How- 
ever, it seems to me that dózoku will perhaps remain for some time. For 
the predominant type of family in Nemba is a three-generation family and 
it has not lost the traditional ie nature as yet. Of course, this does not mean 
that the conception of the traditional family is strong, but it means that this 
family type is economically suitable to social settings of Nemba. To put it 
in other words, this family type is still functional for weak families in Nemba 
where economic resources are poor and inroads of outer economic forces 
are not yet violent. Family members of two or three generations will con- 
tinue to live together under a single roof and this type of family life will 
certainly continue for some time, through avoiding the division of the 
family property and checking the separation of the family as the consump- 
tion unit. To this extent, they will retain the principle of the classical 
patrilineally-oriented family bond. 

Accordingly, families in Nemba have a traditional conception of bunke 
establishment. They still adhere to the traditionally established form of 
bunke formation that the family head is obliged to give a portion of the 
family property to each new bunke when established. Recently, Y. 32 was 
established from Y. 21 by following this definite form. The family heads 
also give a portion of farmland and forest in Nemba to their emigrated sons 
and purchase house lots or houses in their son's dwelling places for them to 
form a stem-branch family relationship with them. Their sons also think that 
through this oya-shinya relationship their status of oyako is elevated. The 
conception of the.dózoku, it can be said, is still in existence. However, we 
must be cautious in not overestimating the importance of the dózoku in 
the kinship system of Nemba. : 

Thus, some kin who reside outside Nemba are included in the kinship 
system of Nemba and intend to follow the kinship behavior patterns of 
Nemba as far as possible, but most of them tend to exclude themselves 
from the kinship system of Nemba. Though the future of Nemba depends 
upon its interconnection with the outer world, it has managed to keep itself 
balanced, poor though its economic position may be. i 

In brief, although Nemba is an isolated mountain village where the 
dózoku system has not developed strongly, it has illuminated for us in this 
discussion many of the common structural problems in the kinship system 


of Japan. 
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CHAPTER 16 


| Rural nuclear family life in contem- 
‘porary Western society 


Policy-oriented cross-national study on social change 


GERRIT A. KOOY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Social relevance is an important criterion for the sociologist in his choice 
of his theme of research and his definition of the problem to be in- 
vestigated. The project dealt with on these pages was undertaken primarily 
because of its possible social relevance. The project is a cross-national one 
and its theme is the character of family life in the Western country-side. 
There is no need to describe its history extensively, but for the sake of full 
comprehension of the project's social relevance something has to be said 
about it. 

The project was born out of extremely fatiguing and rather depressing 
discussions held in the Working Group for the Rural Family of the Inter- 
national Union of Family Organizations. In the present world the IUFO is 
no doubt a body of some influence. Although the Union is mainly in- 
fluential in the Latin countries, it embraces family organizations in a much 
larger part of the world. Its importance in the field of world-wide social 
policy is indicated by its possession of a consultative status in the UNO. 
Now, in 1956, during one of its congresses a unanimously accepted 
resolution lead to the foundation of the afore-mentioned working group. 
The group's objective was determined to be the formulation of policy 

. recommendations regarding the rural nuclear family. The new advisory 
body came to embrace a number of persons, of whom the great majority 
played important roles in family organizations in France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Switzerland and Belgium. Of all members two were sociologists and 
none of them had any official function in the union; the one was German, 
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the other Dutch. * Right from the beginning this ‘brain trust’ had little, if 
any chance to contribute to the task fulfilment of IUFO. In the first place 
no budget was granted by the Board of the world body. Thus the working 
group was actually deprived of even the simplest form of the collection of 
possibly needed data. In the second place the (appointed) chairman and a 
majority of the group's ‘nuclear’ members were in favour of ‘openness’. In 
practice this meant a continuous coming and going of ‘marginal’ members, 
whose temporary presence caused discontinuity in the discussions and 
contributed to a lack of real collective responsibility. Nevertheless, certain 
decisions were taken. Among them was the decision to carry out an in- 
vestigation on the character of the Western nuclear family, with which the 
two sociologists were immediately entrusted. In the course of time the 
working group made full shipwreck or, if this is a better characterization, 
died a gradual death. The project which the two sociologists had already 
begun then was, despite this saddening failure in international cooperation, 
carried out further by the researchers of whom one — the present writer — 
has remained engaged in it until this day. 

Social relevance was the main objective of the project. What then was its 
end more concretely? For a clear answer one must return to the original 
deliberations of the working group. Both sociologists were struck, during 
the very first meeting of the group, by two clearly observable tendencies in 
the approach of the group's task by most of those who represented the 
family organizations. Among the majority there was an evident inclination 
towards dichotomizing the urban-rural relationship. Town and country-side 
were not only qualitatively different, the majority stated, but they also had 
to be distinguished ethically. The highest human values and norms were un- 
doubtedly anchored in rural society, while the urban milieu was character- 
ized by rapidly ongoing decline (materialism, egotism, hedonism). In line 
with this point of view, since the urban impact on rural society is extremely 
pervasive today, the group's policy recommendations should aim at mini- 
mizing the urban influence on the rural nuclear family. (In the last instance 
society as a whole would be rendered a service by such recommendations.) 
Furthermore, the majority of the working group expressed a rather negative 
valuation of the importance of social science for human welfare. They as- 
serted they knew the country-side perfectly well, so that research could not 
contribute to a better fulfilment of the task of the working group. These 
tendencies in the task orientation of the majority did not really astonish the 
member-sociologists, since they had met several IUFO-functionaries before 
and had listened to their discourses. However, having accepted a nomi- 
nation as member of the working group, they felt that they should express 
* The German sociologist was Dr. Herbert Kótter, now professor of rural 

sociology at Giessen University. 
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and defend their completely contrary insights to the bitter end. As Cato 
pleaded for the destruction of Carthage, they campaigned for research first 
and policy recommendations next. Remarkably enough the majority gave 
in at last, that is to say, they accepted the idea of a systematic collection of 
empirical data as a possibly useful means for the realization of the group's 
objective. Under the auspices of the working group the member-sociologists 
were charged with the design of a social-scientific project on the (Western) 
rural family. What came as a great surprise for the designers was that 
their research proposal ultimately was accepted as it had been designed. 
The majority had not only accepted research, but they had also accepted a 
project which was an overt attack upon their 'philosophy'. According to 
the project's hypotheses namely there was no rural nuclear family sui 
generis, no nuclear family in the countryside as a general type essentially 
distinguished from an urban nuclear family. The social relevance of the 
undertaking which the two sociologists had in mind may now be clear. 
They were confronted with a rather influential world organization aiming 
at the furtherance of human well-being and they found a shocking con- 
servatism and ‘closed-mindedness’ within the inner circle of this organi- 
zation. By their scientific contribution they hoped to contribute to a mental 
change in the organization (although they were fully aware from the very 
beginning that the effect of their work might be very limited). If one 
perceives the country-side as a milieu characterized by a value system 
superior to that of the urban milieu, then any policy aiming at the welfare 
of the rural nuclear family must be reactionary. In essence it will be a 
policy of ‘culture reservations’, which — it may be added — constantly will 
be ruined by urban 'visitors'. Postponing value judgments regarding the 
country-side, and accepting the aid of science, one opens, however, the 
perspective of a future country-side in which people live according to their 
needs and aspirations. 

Both member-sociologists of the Working Group on the Rural Family 
were (and still are) fervent defenders of a sociology which avoids value- 
judgments. Both of them, however, were called to contribute to the for- 
mulation of family policy. They believe that they found a valid solution in 
their temporary double roles of sociologist and policy maker: furthering 


research which in its consequences could serve the policy maker's insights 
in the real needs of society. 


Il. THE PROBLEM, HYPOTHESES, AND THEORETICAL FRAME OP REFERENCE 


The two sociologists ventured to be exceptionally ambitious, for it should 
be remembered that théy pleaded for a project of which the results should 
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have implications for rural family policy in general, while no funds were at 

the disposal of the group. They realized, however, that it would be foolish 

to invest any mental energy in a project embracing both Western and non- 

Western countries. No doubt, the investigation had to be restricted to the 

Western world and even then it would be questionable whether a sample 

representative for the Western country-side as a whole could be obtained. 

Hoping that the latter would be more or less possible, they formulated the, 

problem to be investigated as follows: 

Is there, notwithstanding all known diversity in family life in the Western country- 

side, any indication that it is justified to speak of the Western rural nuclear 

family as a family based on essentially other values and existing under circum- 
stances significally different from the Western urban nuclear family? 

Although is has been emphasized above that practical relevance was the 

main incentive of the research undertaking, the practical meaning of this 

question may nevertheless be illuminated here briefly. The question implies 
that only two alternative answers are possible: either the Western rural 
nuclear family as a specific type does appear to exist, or it does not. In 
case it would appear to exist as such, a special rural family policy would 
have a sound basis, whatever the aims of such a policy. (Both the 'inte- 
grationist’ and the ‘segregationist’ would have to base their policy M le 
particular aspirations and the particular life circumstances of the ral 
family.) In case it would not appear to exist after adequate research, any 
realistic policy, however, would be forced to reject a fundamentally dif- 
ferent approach to the rural and the urban family as such. (The 'segra- 
gationist’ would have to realize that the differentiation which he is defending 
is only a ‘mission’.) 

A number of hypotheses expressing the ‘oppositional’ position of the 
sociologists in the working group were formulated. They were: 

1. There is no Western rural nuclear family as a general type, in other 
words, neither qua value system, nor qua life circumstances rural 
nuclear families in the Western world have anything in common which 
distinguishes them essentially from urban nuclear families. 

2. Contrariwise in the Western country-side different, sometimes widely 
diverging nuclear families can be observed of which the mutual dif- 
ferences are partly explainable as functions of the degree of rural 
isolation. i 

3. While the nuclear family in the isolated rural community shows salient 
differences from the nuclear family in the urban middle class, the family 
in the open country-side has much in common with the urban middle 
class family. 

4. In accordance with the foregoing one cannot justifiably speak of the 
welfare problem of the Western rural nuclear family, but one has to 
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expect that each degree of rural isolation or openness gives rise to its 
‘own’ welfare problem. 

5. Although each part of the country-side reacts more or less in its own 
way upon its integration into a wider societal structure, this integration 
gradually causes a need in the nuclear families for a further share in 
the possibilities of modern Western culture. 

.6. Feelings of frustration in the rural family which is part of the isolated 
community are mainly due to a ‘clash of cultures’ in which the local 
culture is the weaker party. 

7. Feelings of frustration in the rural family which is part of the open 
country-side are mainly caused by a discrepancy between the desire to 
participate in the possibilities of the urban-industrial world and the 
‘cultural supply’ of rural society. 

These seven loosely formulated hypotheses can be summarized as an ex- 

pression of the presumption that the welfare problems of the rural nuclear 

family as they are experienced by this family itself depend to a great 
extent upon the degree of isolation of the rural community. 

Hypotheses of this kind can be tested from different theoretical points 
of view. The central question in this connection is which aspects of nuclear 
family life the sociologist should consider as relevant in the frame of his 
discipline. Apparently no unanimity exists in this matter. Hill who wrote an 
excellent trend report on the sociology of marriage and family behaviour in 
the period 1945-1956 discovered the use of no less than seven different 
conceptual frameworks by family researchers. And, it should be added, this 
American expert was in search of global similarities. In accordance with 
the view of the two sociologists upon the task of their discipline in general 
they preferred an approach in their cross-national project which is called 
the structural-functional one. 

Hill may be quoted at length where he discusses this approach: “The 
structure-function approach, which views the family as a social system, has 
its roots in anthropology and sociology and is rapidly winning adherents in 
the United States and Europe. Elaborated in the United States in more 
recent years by Harvard and Columbia sociologists, notably Talcott Parsons, 
Kingsley Davis, Robert Merton, George Homans, and Marion Levy, it has 
been applied to the family profitably at several levels from broad macro- 
analysis to intensive microanalysis: the interplay between changes in the 
family and society in changing China, the strains induced in the farm 
family by the demands of the occupational structure, in the analysis of 
power allocation among families of four differently oriented groups, and 
= the analysis of relative stress of economic deprivation and political 
terrorism among families of political refugees. This conceptual framework 
has the advantage of providing descriptive categories within a scope wide 
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enough to encompass the interplay between the family system and larger 
systems like the community and the society; the interplay between the 
family system and collateral systems like the school, the occupational world, 
and the helping professions; and the transactions between the family system 
and the smaller subgroups of the husband-wife dyad, the sibling cliques, 
and the individual personality systems of the family members." 

A. well-known authority emphasizes here the applicability of structural- 
functional analysis at both macro- and micro-levels, while he furthermore 
indicates that this approach lends itself to fruitful study of a multitude of 
different relations and interactions. Although these virtues of the said ap- 
proach cannot in reason be denied, the problem remains that supporters of 
it normally have rather particularistic interpretations of its very essence. 
This necessitates a more detailed exposition of the structural-functional 
approach as it was interpreted by the sociologists who took the respon- 
sibility for the project which is described here. 

In human society one can observe two types of groups: on the one hand 
there are interpersonal associations which as such are mainly the ‘outcome’ 
of the complicated interplay between individual characteristics, while on 
the other there are social entities which as such are more than the product of 
the participating individuals. Instead of being shaped by their members the 
latter often shape the personalities of those who take part in them. The 
nuclear family certainly is one of these groups. The new-born child does 
not apply for membership in a nuclear family, but it becomes auto- 
matically a member of this social entity. To what extent the 'awarded' 
membership shapes the personality of the child needs no illumination here. 
One could doubt whether adults who found a nuclear family (their family 
of procreation) bow to any rules of action which are not their own. The 
famous Goethe may be quoted in this connection: *Man glaubt dass man 
schiebt, aber man wird geschoben . . .’ In modern Western society individual 
spouses and parents are in the exceptional position to be enabled to ‘make’ 
their marriage and nuclear family something strongly 'personal Even in 
their case, however, marital partnership and parenthood remain subjected 
to collective expectations in society. For some reasons the individual may 
have obtained a wide margin of free play, but he is perfectly aware of the 
existence of ‘rules’ and he normally obeys them. Those who prefer to study 
the nuclear family as a small group — many American students share this 
preference -can no doubt claim to be sociologists. The foregoing reflections 
assume, however, that a family sociology which operates only as a sociology 
of the small group brings itself upon a too narrow track. The most ad- 
vanced form of nuclear family in modern Western society (‘from institution 
to companionship’) clearly manifests the importance of the individual ‘con- 
tribution' to the group. In the meanwhile this form still is a form of a 
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human entity which belongs to the category of groups which, instead of 
being mainly shaped by their members, predominantly shape (and/or re- 
shape) them. As to the two sociologists undertaking the research to be 
described below, their interest especially centered on the nuclear family as 
an institution or a group submitting its members to collective rules. 

The researcher can fruitfully approach the nuclear family as an insti- 
tution, but, if he does so, he has to realize that it is an institution among 
other institutions. The nuclear family is an agent of the regulation of 
human life, as such it is ideologically and actually linked, however, with 
other agents (institutions). In many societies and sub-societies its ‘mandate’ 
is very restricted. The wider kingroup, the neighbourhood, and the religious 
group (legally) interfere with its way of life or the state does so. Contra- 
riwise in some societies its autonomy is recognized to a large extent. The 
degree of (hierarchical) submission of the nuclear family to other institu- 
tions deserves the thorough interest of any sociological researcher of the 
nuclear family who chooses the ‘institutional approach’. Thus in the project 
on the Western rural nuclear family considerable interest was devoted to 
what will be called the position of this institution in the following para- 
graphs. Position specifically refers to the societal context of the nuclear 
family; another crucial concept, character, refers to the group as such. 

The character of the nuclear family as it was understood by the two 
sociologists brings us back to the ‘structural-functional’ approach, for it is a 
concept, embracing three aspects of nuclear family life: structure, function, 
and psychic climate. It was argued that the nuclear family is an institution, 
a group shaping the individual’s life according to collective expectations in 
society in general. As such it has two sociologically relevant aspects: its 
structure and its function(s). Since these two central concepts of the 
‘structural-functional’ approach in sociology have widely different con- 
notations among the adherents of the approach, it is necessary to mention 
how they were interpreted in this case. For the German-Dutch team 
structure was the network of culturally standardized relations within the 
nuclear family. In line with the expositions of George Peter Murdock it 
was assumed that these relations are eight in number, viz., husband-wife, 
father-son, mother-daughter, mother-son, father-daughter, brother-sister, 
elder brother-younger sister, elder sister-younger sister. Function was 
taken by the two as the culturally standardized task(s) fulfilled by the 
nuclear family, Actually they showed a close affinity with the American 
anthropologist mentioned above. They distinguished between what they 
called nuclear functions and variegating marginal functions. In the former 
category fall all those functions which are fulfilled by the nuclear family 
irrespective of time and place. More specified they are: the economic, the 
sexual, the procreational, the educational, and the affectional functions. 
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Variegating marginal functions, which are not always fulfilled by the 
nuclear family, form a long list. Among them can be called the recreative, 
the protective, and the religious functions. Structure and function as they 
were understood by the international team express — it may be emphasized 
again — what the nuclear family has to be according to accepted cultural 
standards in this or that society (societal phase). But the human group even 
if it is a relatively highly institutionalized entity is ‘contrainte sociale' over 
and against the experience of this ‘constraint by those who participate in the 
group. Regarding the nuclear family, fatherhood implies specific rights and 
duties, but the man who is supposed to 'play' the father ‘role’ can ex- 
perience his position in different ways. He may have fully internalized the 
norms regulating his parental position, but it is also possible that he is a 
potential or overt 'rebel or that in a milieu of rapid change, norms are in 
flux. This example explains why the team introduced psychic climate of the 
nuclear family as another crucial analytic concept for the proposed in- 
vestigation. The two researchers were also interested in the way in which 
the group members experienced their culturally standardized relations. 

Operating with the analytic scheme which was described above the test 
of the hypotheses on the nuclear family can be ‘translated’ for an im- 
portant part into a test of the following theorem: 


In the isolated country-side the nu- In the open country-side the nu- 
clear family is characterized by: clear family is characterized by: 
positionally: hierarchical depen- positionally: autonomy ('emancipa- 
dence upon the kin group, the tion’ or ‘individualisation’). 
neighbourhood, and the church. 

qua type of marriage: ‘Situation- qua type of marriage: 'Neigung- 
sehe' (marital integration mainly sehe’ (marital integration mainly 
due to external-situational factors). due to reciprocal affection of part- 


ners themselves). 


qua structure: patriarchalism and qua structure: equalitarianism (al- 


parentalism (dominating position though a certain paternal and. pa- 
of father and husband, while both rental ‘overweight’ exists, both wife 
parents are saliently authority fi- and children are emancipated). 
gures). 


functionally: the affectional func- 


functionally: the economic and pro- 
tions tending to be the most valued 


creational functions being of cen- 
tral importance in the task fulfil- one. 
ment. 


qua psychic climate: emotional re- 
pression and stability. 


qua psychic climate: emotional ex- 
pressiveness and lability. 
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Now, the German-Dutch team wondered how a project might be carried out 
in which this theorem could be empirically tested with enough cases 
that valid insight about the rural nuclear family in the Western world 
in general might be achieved. Again, a rather ambitious project was pro- 
posed. It seemed that even the most authoritative methodological text 
books could render only very limited services. Trial and error would appear 
unavoidable, if this ambitious project were really to be carried out. 


II. THE SEARCH FOR AN ADEQUATE METHOD 


Being fully aware of their poor practical possibilities, the researchers 
thought it a wise endeavour to make full use of secondary sources of in- 
formation. In their opinion the statistical material collected by the Census 
Bureaus in a number of countries might at least partly help them to realize 
their objectives. As they soon learned, it did not. Among 14 European 
countries only one, the Netherlands, appeared to have population statistics 
which were differentiated or differentiable according to sociologically 
relevant rural-urban criteria. This disappointing situation compelled the 
team to try a completely different strategy: fieldwork (with its implication 
of an enormous rise of the financial costs). Having decided to adopt this 
strategy, the test method of the hypotheses could only be an adequate one, 
if a number of rural communities in different national settings would 
appear to be ‘obtainable’ which would meet special requirements. Either 
pairs or multitudes of communities must have an ‘identical’ past, but differ 
clearly regarding their degree of openness, or communities must have a 
'reconstructable' history. To be more specific on this point, the fieldwork 
method could be, either that of spatial comparison (under fulfilment of 
the conditions mentioned above), or that of historical comparison, or à 
combination of the two. A further condition for an adequate method of 
research needs no illumination, namely, that any community to be chosen 
should be characterized by ‘normality’ in the frame of development of the 
national society of which it was part. (At least every sociologist will under- 
Stand, however, that the search for representative communities was in ad- 
vance considered as a utopian undertaking.) In the opinion of the researchers 
a third important condition had to be met. Answers must be obtained 
to questions which would ‘measure’ the same phenomena in different 
spatial and/or historical contexts. In practice this means that one must rely 
upon a questionnaire which, however, cannot with impunity be translated 
literally from the one language into the other. 

As soon as a real chance presented itself the team laid hold of it. The 
opportunity came in their native countries, (West) Germany and the Nether- 
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lands. Although a cross-national comparison between the German and the 
Dutch situation was welcomed gratefully by them, the two sociologists felt 
that an extension of the project to other parts of the Western world should 
be realized. Globally taken the Western country-side embraces three types 
of rural society: 1) that of highly industrialized and urbanized Europe; 
2) that of relatively static Europe; and 3) that of europeanized non-Europe. 
A test of the hypotheses can only be satisfactory, if this test has been 
executed in each of these three milieus. So the possibilities were considered 
to extend the project to a Mediterranean country and North America or 
(white) South Africa. An enthusiastic cooperator was found in Spain, but 
the practical difficulties with which this new shareholder in the inter- 
national undertaking was confronted were so many that the work in his 
country made very slow progress. While the project had found a happy 
ending in the two Northwest European countries, the present writer found 
his chance to continue it in the Republic of South Africa. In an excellent 
cooperation with the National Bureau for Educational and Social Research 
in Pretoria he was able to do much more in the Southern Hemisphere than 
he had expected ever before. At this moment three reports have been 
published which contain respectively the full results of the German study, 
the full results of the Dutch investigation, and a part of the results obtained 
in South Africa. In 1961 B. van Deenen who was immediately responsible 
for the German fieldwork published his ‘Die ländliche Familie unter dem 
Einfluss von Industrie-nähe und Industrie-ferne; eine familiensoziologische 
Untersuchung zweier Landgemeinden im Nürdlichen Vorland des Rhei- 
nisch-Westfälischen Industriegebietes'. In the same year W. H. Douma, the 
Dutch ‘field leader’, brought out ‘Het gezin op een verstedelijkend platte- 
land; een gezinssociologisch onderzoek in twee Zuid-Hollandse plattelands- 
gemeenten met een verschillende urbanisatiegraad'. (A summary in English 
is added to this report in the mother tongue of the author.) Recently (in 
1965) the present writer published his report on ‘Een Eeuw Boeren- 
leven in Zuidoost Transvaal; een onderzoek ter verdere toetsing van een 
gezinssociologische hypothese’. sha " 

It seems hardly profitable to dwell any longer upon those activities which 
have been undertaken in the frame of the cross-national investigation 
without having resulted yet in a publication. Moreover this discourse should 
not become too lengthy. Therefore, the following discussion of the metho- 
dology (and the findings) will deal with the project only in so far it has 
been reported in the three publications mentioned above. As can also be 
learned from these publications, fieldwork was done, then, among the 
followin ulations: 

a. The idunt of two German rural municipalities, respectively called 
B. and L. In 1959, when the fieldwork was carried out, B. had exactly 
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1000, L. 1932 inhabitants. B. was mainly agrarian, since 60% of the popu- 
lation lived in agrarian households. Farming could be characterized as 
economically sound. The farms were family farms and normally property 
of the farmer. The municipality possessed a very small nucleus, the majority 
of the population lived dispersed around it. Neither a railroad, nor a high- 
way traversed B. In the immediate surroundings of the municipality, which 
was 1900 ha, no industry was found. L., 3000 ha in size, was mainly non- 
agrarian, since less than 24% of the population lived in agrarian house- 
holds. Regarding types of farms, it had much in common with farming in B. 
The municipality possessed a nucleus of some importance, it had a railroad 
station and, although industrial undertakings were absent on the spot, city 
and industry were at a very short distance from L. It would be a gross 
abuse to qualify B. as ‘isolated country-side’. Both municipalities were part 
of a country-side which is, compared with other Western rural regions, 
geographically and mentally open. In the meanwhile B. was less integrated 
into the 'greater world' than L. Municipalities which had had very much in 
common until about 30 years before, had been 'touched' by that 'greater 
world' in different degrees during the last three decades. Finally it should 
be emphasized that the populations investigated in Rhineland-Westphalia 
were homogeneously Roman Catholic. 

b. The populations of two Dutch rural municipalities, Kedichem and Arkel. 
The total number of inhabitants at Kedichem was about 1090, when the 
fieldwork was done there. Because the municipality embraces 999 ha, its 
population density was higher than that of the German communities. Of 
the two municipalities Kedichem was most agrarian, but less than 30% of 
the population earned a living in agriculture. Farming was mixed and the 
farm was normally a family enterprise (only 5 of the 68 enterprises were 
over 30 ha). Although the territory of the municipality is rather small it 
already possessed two nuclei in the Middle Ages. East of the Kedichem 
boundary lies Leerdam, a town famous because of its glass works. Among 
the Kedichem labourers there were relatively many who commuted to that 
town. Others, however, commuted to Arkel, situated West of the muni- 
cipality’s boundary, or to Gorinchem, a nearby city with big industry (steel 
works). Arkel counted a population of 1990 within a territory of 817 ha. 
Farming in this rural community differed little from that at Kedichem, but 
the share of the agrarian population in the total population was only half of 
that in the latter municipality (less than 15%). Many an economically 
active Arkeler earned his bread in industry on Arkel territory. (N.V. Beton- 
dak’, a tile and concrete pipe factory founded in 1921, employed 500 
workers in the beginning of 1960.) Gorinchem attracted many labourers 
and white collar workers, since it borders upon this city in the South. Ke- 
dichem and Arkel once had so much in common that they might be called 
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twins among rural communities. (In the 19th century, when the modernistic 
revolution in Protestant theology took place, all surrounding rural com- 
munities remained fervently orthodox, but Kedichem and Arkel became ad- 
herents of ultra-modernism.) The foundation of a railway station, the 
growing intensity of modern traffic on a highway which accidentally went 
right through the village and the development of a concrete industry 
dynamized Arkel, while Kedichem did not receive any special growth 
incentives. 

c. The Afrikaans-speaking agrarian white population of the magisterial 
district of Ermelo in the Southeastern Transvaal, South Africa. Since in 
this case the attention was focussed upon the population of one and the 
same rural community, the comparison made was a historical one and not 
a spatial one as in Germany and the Netherlands. The said district, once 
inhabited by Bushmen and Bantu only, was populated by whites circa 1865. 
Two groups of white settlers arrived in this area of some 7,778,000 ha 
(nearly a quarter of the Netherlands): Afrikanders and Scotchmen. Both 
groups tried to find a living in the nearly empty area on big farms (4000 ha 
being normal). Small intensive farming did not offer the slightest perspec- 
tive under the given physico-climatological circumstances. The colonization 
of the Scotchmen became a failure, but the Afrikanders succeeded. They 
were descendents of the so-called Vryburghers, Dutch, German and French 
immigrants in the Cape Colony, who had settled down there as farmers 
under Dutch rule (1652-1795). A part of the Vryburghers had gradually 
moved as semi-nomadic cattle farmers from the surroundings of Cape 
Town to the far hinterland Southeast from the colony's capital. During the 
1830's the relations between them and the then British government had 
become so difficult that some thousands of these 'stubborn Dutch' began a 
unique rebellion. They adjured the government, left the Colony in 
Northern direction and intended to found an independent republic. "Their 
difficulties were many, for they had to fight against two enemics: the 
British, who were not prepared to accept an Afrikander republic along the 
border of their South African colony, and the Bantu, whose territory they 
invaded, The rebels were not able to realize their aim completely, but in 
1852 the British formally recognized the souvereignty of the Afrikander 
republic of the Transvaal. (In 1854 another Afrikander republic was re- 
cognized by Britain, the Orange Free State.) In the meanwhile the Afri- 
kanders had broken the resistance of the Bantu in the enormous region, 
which they had claimed as theirs. As has been said, the Afrikanders occupied 
the Ermelo region circa 1865, which means that they began to settle down 
then in a part of a country ruled by them for already some decades. In the 
beginning they came in small numbers to this prairie region some 4500 feet 
above sea level, but by 1890 because of their natural increase there 
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were already 3500 inhabitants. Up to the present day the Afrikander 
inhabitants of the district grew further in number. According to the writer's 
careful estimation their number must be more than 10,000 now, but, while 
originally everyone's trade was agriculture (mainly sheep farming), the 
majority of the present generation are non-farmers. Only a fifth of the 
Ermelo Afrikanders anno 1965 live in agrarian households, the others, nearly 
without exception, are townsfolk. During the century of Afrikander coloni- 
zation in Ermelo the Transvaal lost its independence, became a British 
colony for some years, then it was transformed into a province of a British 
‘dominion and at last (in 1961) it became a province of a sovereign Republic 
of South Africa. The Afrikanders are the rulers of the Transvaal again and 
moreover they also govern the whole of South Africa. After sixty years the 
defeat in the Anglo-Boer War (1899-1902) was turned into a victory by a 
patient people. But this victory would never have been reached by patience 
only. The Afrikanders anno 1865 in Ermelo and elsewhere were simple men 
and women, who found their force of physical and cultural survival in a 
constant personal hardening and a deep devotion. (They were sturdy Cal- 
vinists.) Gradually their descendants became less simple men and women; 
as a matter of fact, they became ‘modern Westerners’, that is to say, people 
who adapted themselves to the socio-cultural standards set by Western 
highly industrialized and urbanized life. Regarding the present Ermelo 
Afrikanders on the farm, they remained ‘backvelders’ in the geographical 
sense only. Mentally they belong to the modern Western world and so their 
mental distance from their Bantu farm hands is considerably greater than the 
distance which existed between their forebears and the Ermelo Bantu anno 
1865. However, in this context the Bantu needs no further mention than 
that at this moment the approximately 80,000 Bantu in the district form 
the (mainly unskilled) labour class of a dynamic society which receives its 
intern impulses for economic growth from rationalistic and business-minded 
whites. These whites live over 200 km from the nearest really urban center. 
The populations studied were indicated and a concise description of them 
was added. The way in which these (in their national context) ‘normal’ 
rural populations were studied, was twofold, On the one hand all available 
oral and written information on the community, which could serve the end 
of the project, was gathered. On the other hand a questionnaire was used 
Which functioned as an instrument to obtain an extensive number of 
specific data on nuclear family life. One will easily understand that the 
predominantly a-historic B. and L., and Kedichem-Arkel comparisons were 
relatively simple. The great problem was the Ermelo comparison, indeed. 
Notwithstanding the excellent cooperation from South-African social 
Scientists, regional officials, and elderly inhabitants of the district, it re- 
mained a very difficult task to ‘reconstruct’ the communal and familial past 
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of Afrikaans Ermelo. Historical sociology is often a deeply disappointing 
undertaking, for our ancestors seldom felt a need to record their daily life. 
The eventual success which could be scored in Ermelo, is mainly due to 
two circumstances: the presence of some very old, exceptionally educated 
persons who were prepared to talk extensively about the district’s past and the 
accidental discovery of a number of very informative written sources. The 
questionnaire used in the research areas was composed with great care. 
This list, of which a German, a Dutch, and an Afrikaans version was 
applied, guaranteed the possibility to make a pure comparison between 
family life in Germany and the Netherlands, but also between that in the 
European countries and that in South Africa. The problem in this con- 
nection was that of homonymy of the three versions and then a homonymy 
in the non-linguistie sense. (While literal translation from the one language 
into the other had to be pursued, the essential criterion was of different 
order however. Taking in account that the cultural contexts were different, 
it could be expected that in a number of cases literally homonymous 
questions might ‘measure’ different phenomena. So each of the three versions 
of the schedule, although kept literally homonymic for the main part, came 
to embrace some questions missing in the two others.) 

Neither in Germany, nor in the Netherlands, nor in South Africa have 
all nuclear families in the mentioned populations been interviewed. There 
were two reasons to limit the number. In the first place the researchers 
thought it superfluous to interview any nuclear family of which the 
child(ren) were either very young or already independent. Such families 
show no more than a vague picture of the family in its full sense. 
Therefore, a limitation was sought in the families with one or more de- 
pendent children in the ages from 5-21. In Germany and South Africa it 
appeared impossible to interview all such families because of the cost, in 
the Netherlands some of this category refused to be interviewed or were 
absent. 

For these reasons the following numbers of nuclear families were inter- 


viewed: 


at B. (the most isolated German community) 41 or 24% of all households; 
at L. (the least isolated German community) 80 or 1896 of all households; 
at Kedichem (the most isolated Dutch community) 105 or 92% of all 
nuclear families with dependent children from 5-21; 

at Askel (the least isolated Dutch community) 197 or 92% of all nuclear 
families with dependent children from 5-21; 

in Ermelo (anno 1965) 100 or 26% of all agrarian Afrikaans-speaking 
nuclear families with dependent children from 5-21. 
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Regarding Germany and South Africa it will be clear that the interviewed 
households were chosen with due observance of the sampling rules applied 
in modern sociology. In Germany stratified random samples were drawn, in 
the magisterial district the sampling method was that of geographic area 
sampling. In all areas of investigation the interviewing according to sche- 
dule was done in a few weeks, since the number of interviewers (graduate 
students) at the disposal of the researchers were enough for a relatively 
short ‘campaign’. The general data on the communities were gathered by 
the 'field leaders' themselves. Each of them spent several weeks in the 
area where the research took place. 

The populations investigated did not have much in common, although 
they belonged to rather related national cultures. The inhabitants of the 
two German communities were Roman Catholics, the Kedichemers and 
Arkelers were predominantly Protestant ‘leftists’, while the Ermelo farmers 
represented right-wing Protestantism (Calvinism). Both the German com- 
munities and the South-African one had remained ‘folk societies’ until the 
end of the 19th century, but Kedichem and Arkel had been taken up into 
‘mass society’ half a century earlier. The Dutch area of investigation was 
densely populated, the German too, although somewhat less, while Ermelo 
was very thinly populated, even if the Bantu are taken in account. (The 
farmers never lived in the villages and the distance between a farm and 
the neighbouring farms normally was several kilometers.) The farmers in 
Germany and the Netherlands exploited family farms in most cases and 
their enterprises were always so-called intensive enterprises. Their annual 
income was about the same as that of a farm hand in their respective 
countries. The Ermelo farmers were big farmers who employed a staff of 
(black) personnel. The annual income of these farmers was very low in the 
first decades of Afrikander colonization of the area, but it had risen to an 
impressive height in the course of this century. (Some earned an income 
twice as high as that of a full professor at a South-African university.) 
Several other differences could be mentioned, but the foregoing seems 
enough to question whether the hypotheses formulated earlier were likely to 
be confirmed in each of three social milieus between which such pervasive 
differences existed. Let us now examine the findings of the project in the 


different countries. 
IV. FINDINGS 
A. Germany 


The present writer was neither immediately involved in the fieldwork done 
in Germany, nor does he have the German fieldnotes at his disposal. There- 
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fore, it seems advisable to quote at length from the conclusions drawn by 
Van Deenen in his summarizing chapter. The German ‘fieldleader’, then, 
begins this chapter by indicating again in what kind of communities the 
investigation took place. 

'Starting from the hypothesis that familial relations in the widest sense 
are stamped by the diverging influences of city and country-side, an agrarian 
municipality and a rural industrialized municipality situated at different 
distances from industrial-urban influences were investigated. The agrarian 
structure of both municipalities was about the same. This found its base in 
the economically sound family enterprise. The original populations of the 
two communities were quite similar regarding their mentality. Until the 
beginning of the industrial concentration in the Rhine-Ruhr area the history 
of the communities of investigation was also completely the same.’ 

‘The extension of the Rhineland-Westphalian industrial area to the North 
caused a new urban-industrial suction at L. and B. This impact began at L. 
by the construction of the Datteln-Wesel Canal and it found its first cul- 
minating point with the foundation of a big chemical plant in an adjacent 
municipality during the thirties. After 1950 the Ruhr area extended further 
to the North. It reaches the Western boundary of L. in these years as a 
consequence of the exploitation of a new coal shaft. This rings in a new 
phase in the development of this municipality." 

‘The suction of the Rhine-Ruhr concentration remained considerably less 
at B. some 30 km further to the North. There some enterprises, mainly 
textile and lumber plants, developed in the near country centre and in some 
other larger towns.’ 

‘The results of the investigation in the two municipalities influenced to a 
different extent by modern industry, show the tendencies of change of the 
family in modern industrial society with all clearness’ (page 76). What these 
tendencies more concretely implied has been summarized by the author of 
the German report at the end of the chapter. 

The summary (beginning at page 90) in which these implications are 
expressed, reads as follows: 

‘If one tries to put the structures and relations of the families in the 
investigated rural municipalities as extremes over against each other, then 
the following, strongly simplified, picture arises: 


Extended multi-generational family Direct-linear multi-generational 
(household): family (household); 

family (household) embracing 3 family embracing 2 and 3 gene- 
generations; 8 or more persons in rations; normally less than 8 per- 
common household, among whom sons in common household or 


non-married uncles and aunts. house, but no collateral kin. 
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farm heir and younger children 
receive a vocational education 
only. 

marriage partners predominantly 
from within place of residence or 
adjacent municipalities; normally 
found within the same agrarian 
size class, sometimes among rural 
artisans. 

housing economically inefficient 
and hygienically bad, poor residen- 
tial culture. 


dominance of father in all familial 
and non-familial matters; tensions 
in parent-child relationships as a 
consequence of authoritarian rela- 
tionships. 

partner choice based upon material 
and social considerations; divorce 
generally rejected. 
depersonalization of intra-familial 
relations and attitudes towards kin 
institutionally founded; ties with 
whole kin group. 


ties with neighbourhood as a 
whole, friends unknown. 


active participation in community 
life (church, organizations, etc.); 
narrow, unconditional contacts 
with the church. 


farm heir receives good agri- 
cultural training, younger children 
adequate non-agricultural training. 


marriage partners from wide sur- 
roundings in case of farm heir 
partner often from same socio- 
economic class, non-heirs finding 
their partner in all classes. 


housing economically and hygieni- 
cally favourable, modern residen- 
tial culture. 


dominance of father in so far he is 
more mature: recognition of in- 
dependence of wife and children; 
no conflict between the gene- 
rations. 


partner choice based on character 
and affection; divorce accepted, 
but seldom ‘practiced’. 
interiorization of intra-familial 
relations under recognition of in- 
dividual aspirations; emotional ties 
with a small circle within kin 
group. 

non-personal relations with neigh- 
bourhood, emotional ties with 
group of friends. 


purely institutional ties on an 
economic basis with outside world; 
narrow contacts with the church, 
but not unconditionally. 


Between both extremes of the extended multi-generational family and the 
direct-linear multi-generational family a line of development is found, 
which is extraordinarily differentiated, It is impossible to describe this line 


in its different ‘segments’,’ 


‘Somewhere along this line non-agrarian family life begins. At this 
moment the difference with the most advanced agrarian family, however, 
is solely an economic one, although the generational structure and the size 
Of the agrarian family might be a bit different too. We found all kinds of 
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transitions between both extremes in our two municipalities of investigation. 
Agrarian and non-agrarian; families far from and near to industry were 
never fundementally different. They merely stood at different points of 
development from the extended multi-generational family to the direct- 
linear multi-generational family. They all followed the trend of the societal 
process. The majority of the investigated families was undergoing a tho- 
rough change to the direct-linear multi-generational family with indivi- 
dualized relationships.” 

Van Deenen's sketch of the family in his two rural municipalities shows 
no deviation from the hypothetical picture drawn in one of the foregoing 
sections. Thus it seems completely justified that he concludes: 'So the 
results of our investigation clearly speak in support of the hypotheses.’ In 
the meanwhile the attentive reader must have observed that most advanced 
family life in the German area of investigation is still far from that type of 
family life which was hypothesized as typical for the open country-side. 
The most salient ‘lag’ in this connection is the absence of what the ethno- 
logists call the neolocal nuclear family. At both B. and L. the nuclear 
family is still an integral part of a household embracing (potentially) three 
generations, The so-called direct-linear multi-generational family has 'ex- 
cluded' collateral kin, but in this locally most advanced type the nuclear 
family remains submitted to the interests of a larger group, the 'domestic 
family”. This situation merits a short comment. 

The writer has devoted as considerable part of his research energy to 
the phenomenon of nuclear family individualization. In the late fifties he 
carried out an extensive field project on the individualization of the nuclear 
family among the farm population in a Dutch region along the German 
border, the Achterhoek. The original pattern of culture of this region was 
identical with that of the German region where Van Deenen did his studies. 
While the Achterhoek was typically marginal in Dutch society until the 
fourth quarter of the 19th century, the adjacent region in which B. and L. 
are situated, was as marginal in German society. In both regions national 
identification was slight. Among the frontier inhabitants in the prae-arti- 
ficial fertilizers and prae-industrial era the strongest social identification was 
that with the community. For the rest these *marginal men' felt themselves 
‘Saxonians’. The transition from ‘folk society’ to ‘mass society’ coincided 
with a growing interference of the State in the lives of its marginal subjects. 
The Achterhoekers became Dutch, the ‘Saxonians’ at the other side of the 
border became Germans, although much of the original folk culture was 
tenaciously conserved. The region which was ‘acculturated’ at highest 
speed, was the Achterhock. Notwithstanding its relatively and absolutely 
high speed of ‘acculturation’ (since about 1875), after World War II Ach- 
terhoek rural society still deviated drastically from what had become normal 
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Within the Netherlands. One of the most striking deviations from post-war 
societal life in the rural communities nearer to the North Sea coast was 
the high frequency of households embracing more relatives than nuclear 
family members only. Loud voices, especially those of ‘modernistic’ clergy- 
men and social workers, announced a new problem: the problem that such 
households would be seriously detrimental to the welfare of the nuclear 
family. It was mainly for this reason that the present writer choose the 
Achterhoek as his research field. The composition of some 10,000 farm 
households was determined, intellectuals working among the Achterhock 
population were queried through mailed interviews, and the farm dwellers 
themselves were interviewed in groups. So a detailed picture was obtained 
about values, norms, beliefs, attitudes, and frustrations. The results of this 
extensive project have been reported elsewhere. Here only one of the results 
is to the point, namely, the growing desire for nuclear family autonomy 
among the young couples who married into the household of their parents 
(in law). 

Van Deenen observed the transition from what he called the extended 
multi-generational family (household) to the direct-linear multi-generational 
family (household). The writer observed the existence of both types of 
household (the majority of the farm households were extended family 
households), but he also discovered serious frustrations. Especially the 
daughter in law — in 75% of all cases she had joined a ‘strange’ house- 
hold — complained of the lack of intimacy, the dependence on the repre- 
sentatives of the eldest generation in general, and the continual interference 
with parental educational tasks by grand-parents, single uncles and/or aunts. 
It may be added that since the publication of the investigation the number 
of extended family households in the Achterhoek has begun to drop con- 
siderably. In so far as one can predict social change, it is probable that the 
Achterhoek nuclear family on the farm will 'emancipate' further. In some 
15 or 20 years the normal pattern will presumably be the foundation of an 
autonomous household by the young couple. If this would be the case, 
the Achterhoek farm population, which so eagerly adopted many pos- 
sibilities of modern urban-industrial civilisation, would have reached the 
full affiliation with ‘modernism’ as it has manifested itself in the coastal 
regions for several decades. What about future family life in B. and L.? 
One can only speculate, but there are some sound reasons to believe that 
the direct-linear multi-generational family is only a transitional stage in a 
process towards full nuclear family individualization. 


B. The Netherlands 


The description of the findings at Kedichem and Arkel will be concise. 
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First a number of quantitative data will be given, then a part of Douma's 
(English) summary will be reproduced. 

The questionnaire was filled out in 302 nuclear families, of which 105 
lived at Kedichem and 197 at Arkel. As already indicated, this meant that 
nearly all complete nuclear families with dependent children from school 
age to maturity were interviewed. If the interviewed families are differen- 
tiated according to the profession of the husband-father and religious 
affiliation, the following table is obtained. 


TaBLE 1. The profession of the husband-father and the religious affiliation. 


Kedichem Arkel 
Farmers 19.196 7.196 
Farm labourers 3.8% 2.5% 
Non-agrarian 771% 90.4% 
Dutch Reformed 86.7% 81.2% 
Roman Catholic 3.8% 4.1% 
Calvinistic churches 1.0% 4.1% 
Other denominations 1.9% 1.5% 


Non-denominational 6.7% 9.1% 


For the sake of clarification it should be added that the Dutch Reformed 
Church is the original Protestant folk church in the Netherlands. Its ad- 
herents vary from extremely strict Calvinist to the most extreme ‘moder- 
nists’. The majority of the members of this church in the two municipalities 
are either devout modernists of the extreme kind or ‘paper members’. 
While in Germany the extended family household was nearly general, at 
Kedichem and Arkel respectively 85 and 90% of the interviewed nuclear 
families did not share their household with relatives. (Thus the normal 
situation in the alluvial parts of the Dutch country-side is reflected in the 
sample.) In the meanwhile nearly all nuclear families maintained regular 
relations with kin, but the contacts with those belonging to the wider kin 
group reflected a conscious selectivity. Some 30% of the interviewed repre- 
sentatives of the nuclear families declared to have relations with one or 
more persons out of the category of aunts, uncles, and cousins, but 42% 
said that they had no relations with such persons. Several other data in- 
dicating the position of the nuclear family with reference to the wider circle 
of relatives were obtained. Most of them regard attitudes. Taking all these 
data on nuclear family versus extended family together, only one conclusion 
is justified: the nuclear family in both municipalities is normally fully 
‘emancipated’ from traditional familism. Neighbour relations played a role 
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in the lives of the Kedichem and Arkel nuclear families, but here again the 
same selectivity is applied as has been mentioned regarding kin. In the past 
So-called neighbour duties were fulfilled by all nuclear families. One of 
them was burial aid. This practice had become an exception. The traditional 
visits (‘neighbourings’) of the winter season were still maintained in the two 
communities, but only in a minority of the cases. ‘Neighbouring’ was found 
by Douma among 65% of the Kedichem agrarians, 32% of the Kedichem 
non-agrarians, 40% of the Arkel agrarians, and 18% of the Arkel non- 
agrarians. Daily intercourse with neighbours, although clearly according to 
the selection principle, appeared to take place among 75% of the Kedichem 
agrarians, 63% of the Kedichem non-agrarians, 68% of the Arkel agrarians 
and 61% of the Arkel non-agrarians. (Daily intercourse was circumscribed 
as regular informal visits, mutual borrowing of utensils, baby sitting etc.) 
Several very interesting data could be cited about ecclesiastical participation 
and religious attitudes, but their reproduction would run counter to the 
intension of concise reporting. Let it be enough to mention that, although 
devout and ecclesiastically thinking nuclear families were present too, the 
majority of them were typically secularized. In the existence of the latter 
the church had lost either most, or all of its authority. The three institutions 
which once ‘feared’ nuclear family life, had gradually become entities in 
which the nuclear family, if it did, participated on a more or less voluntary 
basis. 

The interviewees were asked whether, in their opinion, two young people 
had a right to marry even if their parents strongly opposed to their desire. 
The affirmative answer on this question found the following distribution 
within the sample: Kedichem agrarians 54%, Kedichem non-agrarians 74%, 
Arkel agrarians 47%, Arkel non-agrarians 73%. These data are only one 
indication of the extension of free partner choice (according to mutual 
affection) as a primary value in the lives of this rural population. 

Several ‘entrances’ were used to ‘measure’ the structure of the families. 
One question was whether the interviewees considered the husband as the 
head of the nuclear family (until recently the opinion of the Dutch 
legislator) or as his wife's equal. It appeared that about 65% of both the 
Kedichem agrarians and non-agrarians considered man and wife as equals. 
The same percentage was found among the Arkel non-agrarians, but — 
remarkably enough — the Arkel agrarians predominantly chose the first 
alternative. Another question asked regarding structure was, who made the 
final decision about important spendings. Between agrarians and non- 
agrarians the differences were negligible. Some 75% of the nuclear families 
in each municipality reported a mutual decision of husband and wife. (If 
one of the partners decided, it was often the wife among the non-agrarians 
and often the husband among the agrarians. It is not quite certain, however, 
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that the latter indicates a significantly stronger ‘patriarchalism’ among the 
agrarians.) Taking in account that traditionally most husbands refused to 
render household services, the frequency of auxiliary activities of the hus- 
band in the home might be a certain indication of structural change. The 
distribution was as follows: 


TABLE 2. Husbands and household services. 


Husband assisted 

regularly sometimes never 
Kedichem agrarians — 8 92 
Kedichem non-agrarians 10 36 54 
Arkel agrarians $ 21 74 
Arkel non-agrarians 26 27 47 


These data, although interesting in themselves, should be interpreted with 
caution. The fact that agrarian husbands seldom assisted in the household 
could be a consequence of strong male dominance feelings. If this is really 
50, then this fact appears contradictory to the data mentioned earlier. One 
has to take in account, however, that farmer and farm hand normally had 
considerably fewer free hours at their disposal than most other men. For 
the rest, Blood and Wolfe found in their American study that, while hus- 
bands and wives had essentially become equals, the 'sexual division of 
labour’ of the past had been maintained roughly. 

The relations between parents and children also interpreted a rather 
equalitarian spirit, although, according to the indications, equalitarianism 
was stronger at Arkel than at Kedichem and stronger among the non- 
agrarians than among the agrarians. Bodily punishments were the exception 
and there were a number of indications of a relatively great freedom of 
the child in all age categories (infant, school child, adolescent) In this 
connection it may be repeated that most parents accepted the right of sons 
and daughters to marry a partner against their (the parents’) wishes. ; 

Before saying something about one of the nuclear functions of the family, 
procreation, some data on marital ages seem justifiable. The average marital 
ages in the four categories, then, shows table 3. 


TABLE 3. The average marital ages. 


Men Women 
Kedichem agrarians 29.0 24.0 
Kedichem non-agrarians 27.9 24.0 
Arkel agrarians 28.4 26.7 


Arkel non-agrarians 26.7 
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Compared with the data from many other countries these ages are high. 
In the Netherlands as a whole the average age was about the same however. 
It will be easily understood that ‘enforced’ marriages — Kedichem 47 and 
Arkel 30% — were contracted at a lower average age than the marriages in 
general. (The difference in the four categories amounted to between 3 and 
5 years.) Although the marital ages of the couples in the Kedichem and 
Arkel sample were rather high, the numbers of children are evidence that 
birth control was practiced with success among both agrarians and non- 
agrarians. Marriages in which the feminine partner was 45 or over, showed 
the following average numbers of children. 


TaBLE 4. Marriages in which the feminine parter was 45 or over. 


Kedichem agrarians 43 
Kedichem non-agrarians 4,0 
Arkel agrarians 4.5 
Arkel non-agrarians 34 


In all four categories the average ideal fertility did not deviate very much 
from the real fertility. (Respondents were asked to state their preferences 
as to the number of children.) 

In those days in which the heads of the families were young, primary 
education was already compulsory in the Netherlands. Thus each of them 
had passed through the primary school or at least had gone to school from 
their sixth until their fourteenth years. Quite a number of them, though, 
had not received further formal schooling. In percentages the distribution 
of the educational levels among the family heads shows table 5. 


TABLE 5. The educational levels among the family heads. 


Kedichem Kedichem Arkel Arkel 
agrarians non- agrarians non- 
agrarians agrarians 
Primary school only 63 70 58 48 
prim. school + vocational Course(s) 29 10 26 11 
Primary vocational school — 11 — 23 
Extended primary school (4 years) — 3 — 12 
General secondary education 
(5 or 6 years) = 2 = 2 
Secondary vocational school 8 4 16 2 
University =x t qa 2 
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In general the level of education of the wives was lower. In both munici- 
palities agrarian wives who had passed through the primary school only 
formed 79% of the total category, while of the non-agrarian wives 76% 
finished their formal education with the primary school. 

Although the educational level of the parents was not very high, most of 
them were convinced of the need for good and extensive formal schooling 
for their children. Did they try to realize, however, what they ‘professed’? 
This could be tested only in these cases where there were sons and/or 
daughters who had the primary school behind them. It appeared that 
parents, indeed, had sent most of their sons and daughters, who were over 
the age of compulsory attendance to school to receive either a broader 
general education, or a more or less extensive vocational training. It is 
interesting to observe that daughters did not receive less education than 
sons. The latter indicates that the traditional discrimination between the 
sexes regarding schooling actually belonged to the past. 

In the past the nuclear family itself produced many of the goods and 
services it needed. Among the nuclear families interviewed in the two 
municipalities it was the agrarian families which were still most econo- 
mically selfsufficient. This fact as such is fully comprehensible without 
further comment. Interesting, however, is the slight degree of home pro- 
duction found among the non-agrarians at Kedichem and Arkel. The im- 
portant reduction of the productive function of the family is illustrated by 
the negligible exploitation of garden land and the possession of small domestic 
animals among the non-agrarians. At Kedichem 14% had no vegetable 
garden at all, and 32% exploited less than 100 square meters only. The 
corresponding percentages for Arkel were 37 and 28. At Kedichem 4146 
of the non-agrarians had no domestic animals except perhaps a dog or cat, 
while at Arkel this category reached 71%. At least among the non-agrarians 
the immediate connection between production and consumption has become 
negligible. In the meanwhile modern household apparatuses have found 
their way into the homes as Table 6 indicates. 


TABLE 6. Percentage of household apparatuses. 


Washing Vacuum Electr. Plastic Geyser/ Dore 


mach. cleaner coffee m. buckets boiler bat 
Kedichem agrarians 63 75 17 71 25 25 
Kedichem non-agrarians 69 80 15 67 31 28 
Arkel agrarians 63 84 21 90 37 32 
Arkel non-agrarians 67 97 17 78 52 43 


What the families bought was predominantly bought in local shops or in 
the adjacent urban centres (Gorinchem, Leerdam). Although in the latter 
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centres several excellent shops served the client, about 2596 of the Kedi- 
chem agrarians, nearly 35% of the Kedichem non-agrarians, and nearly 
5096 of both professional categories at Arkel did a part of their shopping 
in bigger centres at a further distance (Utrecht, Dordrecht, Rotterdam). 
Having no private car at their disposal, most of these families must make 
use of busses or trains. 

The interviewed families did not spend much of their leisure time 
participating in voluntary associations such as sport organizations, singing 
associations, brass bands, etcetera. The following data clearly indicate this. 


TABLE 7. Percentage of husbands and wives participating in recreational voluntary 


associations. 
Men Women 
Kedichem agrarians 18 25 
Kedichem non-agrarians 29 21 
Arkel agrarians 16 26 
Arkel non-agrarians 38 18 


On the other hand visits to exhibitions and performances took place on a 
rather wide scale. The percentages of those who mentioned more or less 
regular visits are reproduced in Table 8. 


TABLES. Percentages of the visits to exhibitions and performances. 


Performances Performances C inema D 
within the outside the 
municipality municipality 
m, LA m. w. m, w. 
Kedichem agrarians 73 7294 50 50 42 46 
Kedichem non-agrarians 75 78 62 62 49 49 
Arkel agrarians 68 68 53 53 37 37 
Arkel non-agrarians 80 8 53 56 38 38 


The contact with modern culture is indicated by other percentages too. E.g. 
more than 99% of the nuclear families in each of the municipalities had a 
rea receiver, (Both at Arkel and Kedichem there was one farm family 
Without a receiver.) At Arkel 23% of the non-agrarians had a pick-up or 
recorder, at Kedichem some 15% of the same category. Among farmers 
these media Were very scarce however. A rather large group of the hus- 
de sa wives in the families interviewed customarily read books in their 
leisure time, The following data were obtained. 
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TABLE 9. Percentage of husbands and wives reading books in their leisure time. 


Men Women 
Kedichem agrarians 46 50 
Kedichem non-agrarians 42 46 
Arkel agrarians 53 68 
Arkel non-agrarians 56 62 


Women’s magazines were other modern elements of culture which had been 
accepted by many. Such periodicals were read by 84% of the Kedichem 
agrarians, 78% of the non-agrarians in the more ‘isolated’ community, 
58% of the Arkel agrarians, and 81% of the Arkel non-agrarians. Finally 
some data on the vacation ‘pattern’ are given. In percentages again the 
nuclear families spent their holidays in the following ways. 


TABLE 10. Percentages of the spending of the holidays. 


No Holidays Day Stayed Paid 


holidays at home trips with holidays abroad 
relatives; in the 
friends’ etc. Neth. 
Kedichem agr, 60 — 20 4 8 8 
Kedichem non-agr. 16 16 40 14 T "5 
Arkel agrarians 37 5 37 16 — 5 
Arkel non-agr. 6 10 30 18 30 6 


To avoid possible misunderstanding, it is added that in those cases where 
no holidays were mentioned, this normally holds for the parents only. 
Between both the municipalities and the professional categories, however, 
the differences are considerable. A $ 

Against the theoretical background of the project the survey given is 
very meagre and arbitrary as well. In as far as possible in such a short 
compass, much has been said about the position of the nuclear family, 
considerably less about its structure, very little about its functions, and 
nothing about its psychic climate. The objective of the description was very 
limited however. All of what was aimed at was to provide the reader with 
some quantitative data which would enable him to understand something of 
the specific familial situation in the two Dutch municipalities and to have a 
certain check on Douma's conclusions at the same time. What the Dutch 
‘field leader’ concluded in the English summary of his report now follows. 

On page 108 of the publication Douma says: ‘The following main results 
were found: 
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1. As to social framework, it appeared that both communities were in- 
volved in the process of social dynamism, characterizing contemporary 
society. It was obvious that the differences between the two localities 
were but phase-differences in one and the same development. The more 
modern character of Arkel could be explained from certain precon- 
ditions leading to its earlier development in the process of change. 

2. In both communities the modern family type began to take shape. It 
became clear however from all aspects, that it was realized in Arkel to 
a larger extent than in Kedichem. 

3. The non-agrarians had come up nearer to the modern type than the 
agrarians. Though for both professional categories its approximation was 
closer in Arkel than in Kedichem, a greater influence on the still 
existing differences in degree of modernity must be attributed to the 
factor ‘occupation’ than to the factor ‘residence’, The unequal ratio of 
agrarians/non-agrarians in both municipalities chiefly determined the 
overall-picture of the differences. 

4. As to value-orientation the differences were generally slight; they were 
somewhat more pronounced for indications bound to certain overt 
external circumstances. 

5. The approximation of the modern pole on the family continuum varies 
with the aspect considered. With respect to the position in the in- 
stitutional hierarchy it was about reached. The individualization of the 
family appeared to have gone far. Regarding marriage, structure and 
functions, modern opinions also played an important role, but the be- 
haviour pattern lagged somewhat behind." 


Douma comes to the same final conclusion as Van Deenen, viz., that the 
hypotheses found support in his study. At the end of his discourse he 
repeats an earlier remark, though, which forms an excellent final line for 
this section. It reads: ‘For the time being generalization of the results must 
wait for comparable research in other municipalities." 


C. South Africa 


It was in Ermelo that comparable research was carried out some years 
later. The results of this research will be described more extensively than 
those reached in Germany and the Netherlands. This will be primarily the 
case, because of the long and surprising way social change has been ex- 
perienced by the Afrikaans-speaking farm family since about 1865. First the 
Afrikaans-speaking nuclear family on the Ermelo farm in the era of white 
colonization will be described, then this family anno 1964 will be con- 
sidered, thus conclusions can be drawn from the apparent changes. 
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The Afrikaans nuclear families settling down in the district in the coloni- 
zation period normally set up their own household and they seldom showed 
any inclination to seek a place of settlement near to that of other colonists. 
On the contrary, they give the impression of having sought places at a 
maximum distance from their neighbours-compatriots. Thus the superficial 
observer could easily make a completely wrong deduction, viz. that these 
pioneers were highly individualistic men and women who wanted to exclude 
any interference of others (neighbours and relatives) with their business. 
For, although living miles from adjacent families, the old nuclear family 
had a very slight inclination to be autonomous. Its ‘isolationist’ tendency 
had nothing to do with (early) nuclear family individualization. 

The neighbourhood always was a part of social reality, maintaining and 
shaping norms to which the nuclear family submitted. Why this must be the 
case can easily be understood. In the first place each nuclear family de- 
pended on its Afrikaans neighbours because of the presence of hostile 
Bushmen and Bantu tribes as well as the many wild animals (elephants, 
hippo, lions, etc.). Then, medical practioners, midwives and nurses were 
completely absent, so that in case of childbirth, serious illness or death the 
aid of neighbours was necessary too. Furthermore, the farm family had a 
serious shortage of (black) personnel, so that mutual economic assistance 
was essential during certain periods of the year. Last but not least it was 
only the adjacent Afrikaans family which met the need for social contact 
outside the home when the farmer and his family were needed on or around 
the farm. (The latter was normal because of the many and diverse activities 
and events on a mixed farm.) One gets the impression that the relations 
with some neighbours were sometimes more friendly than with others, 
but the ‘multi-functional’ neighbour relationship was essentially a relation- 
ship without personal preference. The circumstances made it a situationally 
determined necessity which — it may be mentioned — found its ‘symbolic’ 
expression in the chops offered to all neighbours after the slaughter. Never- 
theless the neighbourhood did not obtain the same high degree of institu- 
tionalization as for instance in the Eastern Netherlands. There was neither 
a formalized entry to nor a clear role differentiation within the group. 

The parish was another part of social reality maintaining and shaping 
norms to which the nuclear family of those days submitted. Prior to the 
schism of the nineties there possibly were some ‘Doppers’ families already 
in the district, but even then 90% or more of the colonists belonged to 
the same church, the parish Ermelo of the ‘Nederduits Gereformeerde 
Kerk’. The tremendous distances to the places where parish services were 
held meant that most families were irregular church-goers. According to 
the teachings of the church such services should have been held shid 
Sunday, but it must be added that the parish applied in vain for a minister 
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during many years, so that the regular service as such held off for years. 
One would make a serious mistake by interpreting this limited activity of 
the parish as an indication of slight devotion. A more thorough observation 
reveals how influential the parish was. Notwithstanding many difficulties 
no family would neglect to participate in the Lord's Supper (‘Nagmaal’); 
according to European standards the authority of the minister was excessive- 
ly great; and the prosecution of the ecclesiastical discipline was strictly 
maintained. The church considered marriage and family life as central 
within the range of subjects submitted to its jurisdiction. Its teachings were 
clearly ‘familistic’ and antisensualistic. It took sexual libertinism as a very 
serious evil, if not the most serious one. In the opinion of the ‘Neder- 
duits Gereformeerde Kerk' sexual intercourse was only permitted within 
marriage and justified within that specific relationship insofar as it served 
the intention to beget (many) children. The marital bond as such was a holy 
one, wherefore a dissolution of it, except by the decease of the partners, 
could take place only after heavy sin. (What the Lord has united, shall not 
be dissolved by man.) Adultery was such a sin and it was the strict task of 
the parish to prevent and/or to cure it. But the ‘familistic’ teachings of the 
church went further. It also taught that the husband was the head of the 
marriage, as Christ was the head of the parish. The wife, although surely 
not the husband's property had to obey him to a wide extent. She had to be 
humble and in public life she ought to be taciturn. Crucial in the opinion of 
the church about the proper relationships between parents and children 
was: *Honour thy father and thy mother'. Parental authority, and especially 
the authority of the father, was interpreted as necessarily severe and hard. 
Finally it was the kin group which maintained and shaped the norms to 
which the nuclear family submitted. In essence the kinship system of the 
Ermelo Afrikanders was built upon the same rules as that of the Dutch, so 
that salient features were bilaterality and a certain predominance of the 
paternal line of descent. (Regarding the latter: the child received the family 
name of the father and the first son was normally called after his paternal 
grand-father.) In the long-lasting isolation of the ‘veld’ the Afrikander kin 
group had obtained a number of characteristics, however, which were quite 
specific. One of these characteristics was its nearly unlimited scope. What 
always had been a very distant relative or no relative at all in the Nether- 
lands was one of the familial in-group among the Ermelo (and other) 
Afrikanders in the second half of the 19th century. In the meanwhile this is 
a symptom of a kin feeling which has been observed only among a minority 
of human societies and sub-societies. In this connection the attention of the 
reader must be drawn to a specifically Afrikaans phenomenon: the exten- 
sion of certain kinship terms to all those who were recognized as a member 
of the ‘volk’ (the Afrikaans nation). The Ermelo Afrikander out of the 19th 
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century had hundreds of ‘uncles’, ‘aunts’, ‘cousins’, ‘nephews’, and ‘nieces’. 
If the genealogical relationship was traceable it was often very difficult to 
determine it. What is in a name? In this case, it seems, the designation is 
sociologically relevant. On the one hand non-kin were apparently so little 
different from kin that both categories were perceived as similar, on the 
other hand the ‘prostitution’ of terms which had been originally used for 
rather close relatives seems to indicate a limited individualization. Although 
called ‘sturdy individualistic’ by many observers (friends as well as foes), 
this qualification of the old Afrikanders is no doubt wrong. The colonists in 
Ermelo and the rest of the Transvaal were in the first place kin members, 
men and women whose very essence was part of the collective whole. To 
prevent any misunderstanding it may be added that this ‘collectivism’ which 
was a main characteristic of their mentality, did not always prevent intra- 
kin tensions and quarrels. Even kin factions did sometimes come into being, 
but if this happened their struggle had the same tragic aspect for the op- 
ponents as any civil war for its belligerents. Irrespective of the internal 
difficulties which sometimes arose, the kin group was an important sub- 
stratum for the formation of the individual. It was too diffuse and too dis- 
persed, however, to be a very effective agent of social control under all of 
the many varying circumstances. Such an agent was what might be called 
the nuclear kin group. 

The neologism ‘nuclear kin group’ denotes a cluster of relatives within 
the total kin with a relatively ‘closed’ character and fulfilling a number of 
special functions. The group embraces the old man, his wife, their (often 
numerous) offspring, plus the marriage partners of this offspring. Notwith- 
standing the belongingness of most individuals to more than one such a 
group and the geographical dispersion of the members, these units were of 
great functional importance. Their internal unity was not only based upon 
direct mutual affection among members, but also upon a holy respect for 
the patriarch. ‘Oupa’ (grand-father), normally a bearded and dignified old 
man, embodied the family’s highest and sacrosanct authority. He or, if he 
had died, his eldest son had the traditional right to decide on many ques- 
tions, for instance, purchase or sale of a farm by a son or grand-son. The 
patriarch’s high and unassailable position was expressed among others in 
the fact that even the grey-haired son, father of mature children, would 
never approach him smoking. It would have been considered as a sign of 
serious disrespect. 

Neighbourhood, church and kin group determined the system of norms 
and values of the nuclear family. Between the three of them as agencies of 
social control tension or conflict was exceptional, The Old-Testamentary 
church, partly consciously, for the other part unconsciously, found its 
guiding image in the social relationships of ancient Israel, thus sanctioned 
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fully the patriarchal character of the meaningful familism. The kin group 
experienced the teachings of the church as completely in accordance with 
its own interpretation of the allocation of individual and nuclear family 
within the societal whole. Church and kin group, although social units with 
a specific character, were so much intertwined by their functionaries and so 
much one and the same in their opinions about the nuclear family that the 
control of each of them must go in one and the same direction. What about 
the control of the neighbourhood? The neighbourhood, if speaking or 
acting, did so in accordance with the ‘philosophy’ of church and kin, for its 
members were people with strong ecclesiastical and familistic feelings. 

Taking all data together the conclusion must be that of the three insti- 
tutions described above the kin group exerted the strongest influenced on 
the nuclear family. It has to be taken into account here that the nuclear kin 
group was much more than a secular group only; it also was a supporting 
and/or substituting parish. The church survived in the 19th century Trans- 
vaal because, notwithstanding so many unfavourable circumstances, it found 
a lasting popular support for which the nuclear kin group was largely 
responsible. It was for instance during the birthday of the patriarch that 
the members of the nuclear kin group would meet. Several of them had 
travelled for days in their uncomfortable ox-wagons. No meeting would 
pass without a religious service. The Bible was read, from a sermons' book 
à sermon was chosen, and the relatives sang psalms and other religious 
hymns. The old man was leading. During such meetings his image of a 
kind of high priest, of a chosen servant of the Lord among His people 
surrounded by barbarism, must have been strengthened. The intra-familial 
meetings with their always religious character had no doubt a double 
function: the conservation of both the Old-Testamentary devotion and the 
identification with the kin group. 

Afrikander familism of those days, although having much in common with 
ancient Hebrew familism, had a unique character. Its uniqueness is to be 
seen in its apparent strength notwithstanding the dispersal of the members 
of the kin group. (For an important part the identification of the individual 
with his kin unit must have leaned on the internalization of familistic 
norms. How this unique family came into being is difficult to answer, 
although certain influences are obvious. At any rate, the nuclear family had 
very limited ‘elbow-room’, that is to say according to modern Western 
standards! 

Courting was the prelude to marriage which implies that the individual 
was entitled to make his own marital choice. It is understandable, however, 
that, given the strong familism, the mutual parents played an important role 
in it. Each parent was fully informed when a son or daughter intended to 
begin a serious relationship, and parental disapproval was enough to force 
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giving up what had been planned. Especially the girls married very young. 
Some quantitative data could be obtained from the archives of the Dutch 
Reformed Church (Nederduits Gereformeerde Kerk). In 1881 the number 
of marriages contracted in the Ermelo church was 7, in 1887 8, in 1888 15, 
and in 1889 23. In these years the average age of the man was respectively 
25, 24, 25, and 29; of the women it was 21, 18, 19, and 21. The maximum 
age difference between partners in each of these four years was 13, 10, 11, 
and 34. It is true that the marital age in 1889 was rather high, especially 
of the men. Of the latter, however, six were widowers. (Three of the women 
were widows.) In 1889, when the average age of the women was relatively 
high, 2596 of them were younger than 17 years. The foregoing quantitative 
data give a further clarification of the attitude towards marriage. Although 
free choice was apparently accepted, romance must have played a secon- 
dary role in the majority of cases, because the man was too often the much 
older party and the girl a too young party. In accordance with the strong 
familism, which requested the safeguarding of the interest of the kin group 
as a primary objective, marriage was normally 'Situationsehe' (objectively 
integrated relationship). Furthermore, it was a marriage without a honey- 
moon. The responsibilities of the new state had to be assumed from the 
very beginning. Although many of those whose marriage had just been 
contracted extended their personal freedom as a consequence of the neo- 
local system, a minority did not share in this system. It was expected that 
the youngest son would marry in the household of his (often aged) parents. 
This custom is another indication of an ‘Elternbezogenheit’ (parento- 
centrism) which did not allow nuclear family individualism. 

The structure of the nuclear family scarcely needs attention since it was 
mainly a reflection of the structure of the kin group. Seniority and mascu- 
linity were the differentiating criteria of status and role allocation within 
the nuclear family too, Due to the principle of seniority parental prestige 
was very high, but younger children would also accept the superiority of 
the eldest son or daughter (‘ouboet’ and ‘ousus’). The particular principle of 
masculinity made the father the authority figure par excellence. Cronje 
described him as follows: ‘In the Boer nuclear family the father stood at 
the head of the authority system and he was a very severe, nearly un- 
approachable figure for whom the children felt a deep respect. This respect 
was sometimes based to a high extent upon fear.’ , 

More must be said about the functions of the nuclear family of which 
the economic function will be treated first. The nuclear family or the young 
couple which settled down on an Ermelo farm, then, accepted a way of life 
which was one of ‘Naturalwirtschaft’ for an important part. Money was not 
unknown, but it was very scarce notwithstanding the gold discoveries in the 
Transvaal in later years. The economy on the farm was primarily a sub- 
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sistence economy. In the Western part of the district farming became 
arable farming, elsewhere the farmer remained a semi-nomadic cattle 
farmer. The productivity in both branches of agriculture remained so low, 
however, that, although in the course of years the situation improved, the 
farmer seldom could bring very much to the far market. Thus there was 
a narrow relation between enterprise and household. The nuclear family 
was a labour unit with a labour division predominantly determined by the 
sex difference. The father and his sons looked after the farm (assisted by 
a number of Bantu hands), except that the care for small cattle was 
woman's business. The men folk also went shooting and did most diverse 
non-agrarian work. Since there were no artisans, the farmer and/or his sons 
were also blacksmith, bootmaker, carpenter, bricklayer, etc. The wife and 
the daughters may have led a calmer life in general, but there were times 
they had to go into the fields with the men. In a certain sense they were 
artisans too, for soap and candles were prepared in the household. Anyhow 
everyone who could work was busy for the whole. Then upon a certain 
day the ox-wagon was loaded for the annual trip to the South. The farm 
surplus containing skins, wool and/or corn, was going to be brought to the 
far city in Natal. Normally the voyage lasted weeks. After the return to the 
district the nuclear family hoped to have enough salt, sugar, coffee, and 
tea for another year. This was in short the dangerous and primitive 
life on the Ermelo farm in the period of colonization. Since most farmers 
remained seminomadic, however, it was only during the summer season 
that they and their families lived in their primitive, but well-constructed 
house in the district. In winter when the prairie was brown, their herds 
grazed somewhere in the lower parts of the Transvaal or in Swaziland. 
Men, women, and children guarded their living property in that period, 
living in tents and wagons. 

There were at least three incentives to procreate without any restriction. 
According to the teachings of the church sexual intercourse should be 
aimed at procreation. Furthermore, children were an economic asset, since 
Bantu hands were scarce and untrustworthy. Finally there was no reason to 
worry about the future of the children, for the immense Transvaal offered 
unlimited possibilities for farming. Thus it is not astonishing that the 
fertility of the family was often very high. A family with 10 children or 
over was no exception among the old Ermelo Afrikanders. Since the data 
were scattered, it was impossible to determine the average number of births 
per nuclear family, Insofar as biological factors did not prevent the big 
family, however, it was always big. 

The educational task of the nuclear family embraced the whole field of 
education, although the patriarch and other kin members often interfered. 
Notwithstanding its ‘totalitarianism’ the education furnished by the nuclear 
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family was a relatively uncomplicated undertaking. Normally its objective 
was the continuation of existing positions and roles, that is to say, that the 
sons ought to become similar to their father and the daughters to their 
mother. Gradually the child accomplished that, since its educators provided 
the daily example for its future position. The boy was always around the 
father, the girl around the mother. Successful role imitation caused praise, 
consequence of failure was punishment and this punishment could be very 
harsh. One cannot say that children were spoiled. On the contrary, their 
education was hard. The religious 'colour' of the nuclear family soon gave 
the child a ‘metaphysic’ conscience of guilt above an ‘earthly’ one. Twice 
a day it was present during the ‘home service’ during which the reprobation 
of man was normally emphasized. Guilt towards the parents easily became 
guilt towards (a revenging, frightening) God. Internalization of parental 
norms in the child did not find any counterforce in the environment. The 
world outside the nuclear family rather enforced this internalization. Formal 
education did not discredit the norms and values of the parents, for it had 
an outspokenly Christian stamp. (Moreover, most children did not go to 
School for a long time. See: earlier statement.) The confrontation with the 
Bantu and the non-Afrikaans whites offered no challenge to opinions or 
actions which were disapproved of by the parents, therefore, because any 
non-Afrikander was a potential foe and/or an inferior. 

Everywhere in the world the nuclear family is a ‘cherishing unit’, an in- 
stitution offering affection to its members. The Ermelo family was no 
exception in this respect, but one can say that its affectional function was 
modest. Since aloofness was a characteristic feature of the 19th century 
Afrikander, emotional contact within the nuclear family was rather stiff. 
The latter does not mean, though, necessarily cold, but the mutual in- 
hibitions in the patriarchal system were so strong that spontaneous expres- 
sions of warmth were exceptional. This was especially the case between the 
father and the children. The nuclear family offered emotional security, but 
slight response to strong emotional movement of its individual members. 
Citing a classic German sociologist: not the ‘me in you and you in me', but 
the ‘me and you in us’ (Th. Geiger) was the norm regulating mutual 
behaviour. 

The nuclear family fulfilled several religious activities. As already men- 
tioned, twice a day a ‘home service’ was held. One service took place in 
the early morning just after the family had arisen, the other in the evening 
before the family went to bed. Sometimes the Bantu personnel were present 
during the services, although perhaps in the background. Each of the two 
religious meetings lasted about half an hour. First the father read from the 
Bible, after which a psalm was sung, and the service ended with a prayer 
said by the head of the family. Prayers were said while everybody was 
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sitting kneeling. A prayer marked the opening of each meal too. On 
Sundays it often happened that the family which could not visit the church 
because of the distance held a third ‘home service’. Then reading from the 
Bible or from a book of sermons stood central. For the rest individual 
Bible reading was not unusual. (At any rate it was the Bible from which 
the children learned their first letters and written words. In many cases 
it was the only study book the young Afrikander had at his disposal at 
home.) The family would always try to visit the church as a group when 
the Lord's Supper was held. Actually the church visit because of that 
occasion was an important event in the lives of the backvelders. The family, 
having arrived there with the ox-wagon, camped around the church with the 
other parishioners from Thursday or Friday until Monday. The nuclear kin 
group has been qualified as a supporting or substituting parish, but the same 
qualification could be given to the nuclear family. The latter was embedded 
into the kin group, but nevertheless it was the main agency for the model- 
ling of the ethical-religious personality of the youngsters as well as for the 
maintenance of religious activity among the adults. The nuclear family was 
a cult community par excellence, but it was such a community in continual 
conscience of responsibility toward a greater whole. 

The recreational possibilities of the nuclear family were limited of course. 
The little girl and the little boy played their games in and around the 
house or the ox-wagon. The wooden or leather doll manufactured by the 
father and the bow, sometimes manufactured by the boy himself, were 
important attributes of childhood. However, the room to play gradually 
became more restricted, In the lives of the older children and the adults 
recreation had no proper, marked place. It was no more than an aspect of 
certain tasks of labour, of a common meal, mutual visits of relatives, and 
of church visits. But each group has its ‘Ventilsitten’ (ventil mores), its 
expressively or tacitly tolerated possibilities of temporal escape from the 
normal claims of life, In old Ermelo dances were sometimes held until the 
early morning. The adults would always be present during these dances and 
participate in them, but, notwithstanding the Calvinistic devotion, they 
took place. 

Was the psychic climate of this nuclear family a stable one? It is obvious 
that the answer can only be deduced from other data. Insofar as it was 
endeavoured to deduce it, all considerations plead for an affirmative ans- 
wer. 

The 1964 nuclear family in Ermelo is often related to that which has 
been. described, that is to say, quite a percentage of the present farm 
families embrace descendents of colonist families. (About 75% of the 
present families count ascendents in the 19th century district) Thus the 
nuclear family described now can be justifiably compared with that of 
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Ermelo a century ago. Since interviews were held on 100 farms, the findings 
on this present nuclear family can be illustrated quantitatively. The reader 
will keep in mind that each percentage given is an absolute figure too. 
The nuclear family is still living very isolated, but the way to the neigh- 
bours has been considerably shortened. This is also due to the shrinkage 
of the farm size, but it is mainly a consequence of the improvement of 
roads and means of traffic. Thus intercourse between neighbours became 
easier, but nevertheless the frequency of the contact between neighbours 
did not increase. On the contrary, it decreased. The old custom of sending 
a chop remained intact, between 85 and 90% of the nuclear families were 
still submitting to the custom. However, one gets a better impression about 
the strength of the neighbour bond from the actual neighbour contact as it 
manifests itself in visiting relations. It is clear, then, that there is much 
more diversity in visiting relations than in the 19th century. Quite a 
number of families are still characterized by openness towards the neigh- 
bourhood. About one half of all families has more or less regular informal 
contacts with four or more adjacent families. If these families can be 
qualified as well-integrated, the other half must be considered as integrated 
in degrees varying from rather weak to extremely weak. The families which 
maintain relations with three others form about 20% of the total. Those 
maintaining relations with only two others form another 2096. Of the 
interviewed families 7% had no neighbour contacts at all. It should be 
emphasized that more or less regular contact with only some neighbours 
may be considered as an indication of weak neighbourhood integration, 
since such contact expresses the choice relationship. After all one cannot 
be really astonished by the apparent shrinkage of the importance of the 
neighbourhood. Modern scientific and technological development made the 
neighbour as such redundant. The present farm family can call upon a 
number of specialists and specialised institutions, so that for most diverse 
needs help is available which neighbours cannot render on the same level. 
Surgeons, veterinaries, extension officers, and agricultural cooperatives are 
only some of the persons and institutions having taken over traditional 
neighbourhood tasks. Furthermore, the family car and the telephone enable 
a quick contact in case of emergency. An interesting detail is that the 
pregnant woman nowadays will normally go to the regional hospital when 
the delivery is near; the present farm child is seldom born in its parental 
home. Finally it should be mentioned that the neighbourhood has also lost 
its protective function. The dangerous wild animals have been exterminated, 
while the Bushmen and Bantu have been pacified. / 
Although the neighbourhood has not been completely bereft of its 
importance as an integrative force, it has become a weak institution. The 
nuclear family can easily do without the neighbours. Neither its interest, 
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nor its need for social belongingness request the maintenance of intensive 
neighbour relations. So the neighbourhood, insofar surviving as such, has 
lost much of its importance as an institution creating and conserving norms. 

The parish has also lost quite a part of its importance as a source of 
social control This is due not only to the development of competing 
'socializing' forces, but to the internal estrangement from the church in 
several families too. These families do not openly demonstrate their apos- 
tasy, but neither the Lord, nor the fallen creature of whom the (conser- 
vative) church(es) speak(s) appeals any longer to their heart. These families 
are Christian in the respect that they adhere to the essence of Christian 
ethics, but for the rest their approach to life is fundamentally rationalistic 
and ‘diesseitig’ (secular). The days of a Calvinism embracing all are over. 
National politics, agrarian interest, rugby, tennis, the new car, the social 
evening, and last but not least the education of the children absorb much 
of the thinking in a strong minority of the families. The traditional spiritual 
unity in which the nuclear families were so solidly integrated has been 
broken. A number of families are devoutly religious. As members of the 
three Afrikaans churches or of other religious groupings they regularly 
attend the services, they always pray before taking their meals, they read 
the Bible after the meals, and furthermore they continue the traditional 
home services. A second category of families go more or less regularly to 
church, they pray around the family table, but they do not maintain the 
other religious activities of the traditional Afrikaans family. The size of the 
third category — those whom the church actually lost as its supporters — is 
indicated by a number of data collected during the interview campaign in 
March 1964. 


TABLE 11. The distribution of church visits in the sample. 


Husbands Wives 
At least once a week 25 25 
Less, but at least once a month 46 47 
Less than once a month 20 20 
Only during special occasions 8 
Never 1 1 


Taking into account that the churches are orthodox, so that regular church 
Visits each Sunday are considered normal, the frequency is very low, even 
pa Certain excusing circumstances (sickness, care for young children, farm 
activities, etc.) are accepted. The distance to the church which was a valid 
excuse in the past, has become a sophism. In the first place nearly each 
family has one or more motorized vehicles. Then the distance to the 
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church(es) has been considerably reduced because of the construction of 
church buildings in different centres of the district. Several meetings are 
held by ecclesiastical committees and associations in the district, but the 
participation among the farm population is limited too. On 24% of the 
farms both husband and wife had participated in such meetings in the last 
two years, on 11% of the farms the husband only, and on 9% of them the 
wife only. While in 77% of the families interviewed children of primary 
school age were present, 54% of them sent their children to Sunday school. 
In 85% of the families the table prayer is maintained (as a devout need 
or a superficial ritual), but this means that in 15% of the families a very 
‘easy’ religious activity has been abolished. The daily home service, common 
in the 19th century, is still held in 56% of the families. While 26% claimed 
to hold it irregularly, 18% had completely broken with this form of 
religious activity. 

Both neighbourhood and church have apparently lost much of their 
socializing influence among the present Afrikander farm population in the 
district. What about the kin group? The available data indicate that its in- 
fluence has also decreased. 

If one wishes to ‘measure’ the importance of kin in the life of the nuclear 
family, visiting relations form a useful entry, but it has to be taken into 
account then that in a number of cases certain relatives have died. As it was 
presumed a number of the interviewed families had lost (grand-)parents. 
Another ‘technical’ point should not be neglected, namely, the size of the 
family of orientation of husband and wife. Some people are born as only 
children, while others have a large number of brothers and sisters. In the 
one case visiting relations with close relatives cannot be as extensiveas in the 
other. In Ermelo some husbands and wives had few relatives, others many. 
One has to bring this factor into the picture, if visiting relations are to be 
used as indicators of kin 'alliance'. Regarding the respondents, it appeared 
that visiting relations existed with (grand-)parents in all those cases where 
the latter were still alive. The visits took place regularly. The bond with 
brothers and sisters may be a little bit weaker. All families had one or more 
living brothers and sisters (uncles and aunts) However, while 90% had 
regular contact with all of them, 9% did not keep up relations with all of 
them, while 1% had no contact at all. Nine tenths of the families maintained 
contacts with more distant kin (uncles, aunts, cousins, nephews and nieces 
of husband and/or wife), but it is clear that among this category a rather 
Sharp selection is made. Another entry to the *measurement' of the im- 
portance of the kin group is the determination of attitudes towards kin. 
In Ermelo it could be determined that 3446 of the families think relatives 
should help in case of serious difficulties in the family, but that 61% of 
them prefer a solution without aid of relatives. Furthermore; it appeared 
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that 67% of the families opposed the idea of asking advice from relatives 
in case of important decisions (purchase of land, high investment, migra- 
tion, etc.). An overwhelming majority of the families are strongly against 
living together with (grand-)parents or married children. Nine tenths of the 
families interviewed were opposed to the idea. 

Individualization or emancipation is characteristic for the present Ermelo 
nuclear family on the farm. It is true that this basic change in the position 
of the nuclear family has sometimes gone together with isolation. A mino- 
rity of the families have not only emancipated themselves from neighbour- 
hood, church and kin group, but have also minimized social contacts in general. 
These families have no social intercourse with other families. It should be 
emphasized, however, that individualization and isolation are not identical. 
This can be derived from the fact that among relatively strongly indivi- 
dualized families clearly integrated families are found. These families which 
show weak neighbourhood sentiments, shallow familistic feelings and a 
secularized outlook maintain strong friendships, either in the agrarian milieu 
or elsewhere. For the rest, these friendships come often into being out: Je 
the sphere of traditional meeting. 

The couples, notwithstanding an evident family individualization, still 
often recognize that a marriage between adults needs parental advice. Only 
13% of the couples believe that ‘the act of respect’ is superfluous. This 
avant-garde is small, indeed, but it should be remembered that in the 19th 
century such avant-gardism was simply unimaginable. The existence of 
modernists in this respect is probably a first indication of the shift from 
"Situationsehe' to ‘Neigungsehe’. A second indication of this shift presumably 
is the change in the circumstances under which courting found its begin- 
ning. The possibility of amourous undertakings was considerably enlarged 
by the introduction of the car in a world which had begun to offer more 
and more varied diversions. New possibilities to meet arose for boys and 
girls and there were possibilities of meeting each other in the full absence 
of the parents. A third indication of the growing popularity of marriage 
based upon mutual affection is growing individualism in all fields of life, 
except perhaps that of politics, 

The present marriages — some of them are still very young, but others 
were contracted in the thirties — have resulted from meetings in diverging 
situations, The following information about the first meeting was obtained: 
Social occasion 33%; worked together 5%; at friends’ 39%; at school 
9%; otherwise 14%. For the large majority an engagement was the prelude 
to marriage. Of all couples 82 had been engaged, of whom 24 less than half 
a year, 31 between half a year and one year, 15 between one and two 
years, 8 between two and three years, and 4 longer than three years. The 
Marriage age of both sexes has become higher in comparison with the 19th 
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century. Among the wives 28% married when they were younger than 20, 
among the husbands 1%. In the meanwhile enforced marriages which were 
highly exceptional a century ago, are found in 5% of the cases. It is in- 
teresting and indicative from the point of view of family individualization 
that the wedding party was a modest one in most cases. Of the couples 
interviewed 53% celebrated the wedding day with a small circle of close 
relatives and intimate friends. For this relatively large number of couples 
the weddingfeast, once a group event, had apparently become a ‘couple- 
centered’ happening. 

Since the nuclear family has become more autonomous, it has tended to 
develop much more a structure of its own. In the days of colonization its 
structure immediately reflected the structure of the (nuclear) kin group, 
now it can do so, but not any more because of ‘force majeure’. The present 
situation is one of certain diversity. The personality of parents and children 
stamps the kind of the relations which form the structure of the family, 
but a super-individual pattern remains clearly visible. Certain norms regar- 
ding proper interfamily relations find collective recognition. 

"The principle of the authority of the husband over his wife, unattacked 
in the 19th century, has begun to give way to the principle of the equali- 
tarian relation between the two. It will be understandable, however, that in 
the one family the new norm has been expressively fully accepted, while in 
the other it is only gradually finding acceptance. In the meanwhile one 
can be sure that in a very large majority of the families the equalitarian 
norm is already reigning. Of the respondents 42% rejected the traditional 
thought according to which the husband is the head of the family. Then, 
in 8% of all cases the children were punished by the husband, in 22% of 
the cases by the wife, and in 6946 of the families by both of them. Further- 
more, the amount of the pocket money which is granted to the children in 
97% of the families had been fixed by the wife in 13 cases and by husband 
and wife together in 76 cases. The final decision about the purchase of 
expensive articles (furniture, a car, etc.) was often made by husband and 
wife together. While in 3396 of the families the husband was said to be the 
final decision maker, in 60% of them it was said that husband and wife in 
mutual agreement decided on expensive purchases. A final indication of 
growing equalitarianism were the ‘career women’ among these farmer's wives. 
Although only 4% of them were gainfully employed, the wives who worked 
apparently did so as a consequence of their emancipation. Taking the 
several data together, it becomes perfectly clear that the position of the 
sexes both in and outside marriage has thoroughly changed since the days 
of the ox-wagon. 4 

The husband-wife relationship changed, but the same was the case with 
the parent-child relationship. The present parents have often remained 
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adherents of the old system of chastising their children. It is a punishment, 
however, which is applied only when the child has extremely misbehaved. 
In the old Afrikaans family the birch was used sooner, notwithstanding its 
children were presumably normally better disciplined. On the one hand the 
distance between parents and children has been reduced, on the other the 
family has become much more child-oriented than it was. Nearly all res- 
pondents thought that it was parental duty to offer all possibilities to the 
child to receive a schooling corresponding to his intelligence and ambitions. 
(The alternative was coming home after the compulsory school years.) That 
most parents did not allow their children complete freedom in choosing 
further schooling is not astonishing. That 28% of them were of the opinion 
that the child is free to make its own choice is surprising. It is not certain 
that these latter parents allow what they profess, but the ‘ideology’ as such 
is indicative. Indeed, the parent-child relationship has changed intensely. 

Since black labourers were scarce all members of the 19th century family 
who were able to work on the farm shared in manual labour. The present 
family is living in a world where the black labour supply is abundant. Each 
farmer has one or more Bantu hands and in 9 of every 10 households black 
servants are present. It appeared from the interviews that 33% of the 
families employed one, 41% two, 13% three, and 3% four full-time ser- 
vants. In 10% of the households no full-time servants were employed. The 
distribution of part-time servants was as follows: 45% of the families had 
one, 42% two, 5% three, and 1% four. Although 10% of the families 
employed neither full-time nor part-time servants, most housewives could 
not possibly complain of a lack of assistance. However, many of them were 
of the opinion that their Bantu maids were indolent and inefficient. Re- 
garding their hands the majority of the farmers had the same complaints. 
Nevertheless, both farmer and farmer's wife seldom do manual work today. 
Normally they are organizers and supervisors which does not imply, though, 
that the daily task of the farmer is relatively light. In most cases Ermelo 
farming is successful, but thanks to a high level of vocational knowledge 
and competent entrepreneurship. Furthermore, the success of the farmer 
depends heavily upon his skill in leading his often primitive Bantu per- 
sonnel. The wife of the farmer is often in a privileged position nowadays. 
A number of wives carry out all kinds of housework since they have no 
Bantu servant, others participate in the administrative and organizational 
side of the agrarian undertaking, but relatively many lead a leisurely 
existence. The contemporary farm youth is in the same position as his 
parents. Youngsters seldom do heavy manual labour. If they remain on the 
farm after having completed their school training, the nature of their 
participation in the household or in the agrarian enterprise is essentially the 
same as that of their parents. 
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The days of subsistence economy have passed. Farming has become an 
undertaking in a world of profit-making and of many needs which can be 
satisfied only through money. The farmer has been relieved of heavy bodily 
labour, but, if the needs of himself and his family members should be 
satisfied, continually active entrepreneurship and insight into the possibilities 
of modern technological development are necessary. What holds for him 
also holds for his sons who seek a future in agriculture. The farmer's wife 
and the elder daughters who are at home carry the responsibility for a 
household of which the rhythm has been synchronized with that of the 
agrarian undertaking. However, the household is not intertwined with the 
farm as it was in the past. It has been 'emancipated' as a consequence of 
the availability of money. Household and farm have become separated 
milieus with the implication that husband and wife now often live in dif- 
ferent ‘worlds’. Whether it is also due to a feeling of idleness that some of 
the wives who have lost the immediate contact with the farm sought gainful 
employment, could not be determined. This is sure, however, that the 
nuclear family has normally lost its character of a labour unit binding 
together the interests, ambitions and emotions of its members. 

At least one alteration has taken place in the fulfilment of the sexual 
function, It is clear that marital sexuality has obtained its own value. While 
sexual intercourse between the partners once found its justification in in- 
tended procreation, it is now valued as an expression of mutual love. This 
important shift in appreciation has had its consequences in marital fertility 
on the farms in the magisterial district. 

The procreational function of the present family mainly differs from 
that of the nuclear family in the 19th century through its rationalization. 
The couples have accepted family planning and they apparently succeed in 
realizing their planning in quite a number of cases. The average number of 
children in families of which the wife is 45 years or over is approximately 
4, while that of families of which the wife is younger is less than 3.5. t is 
interesting that the average ‘ideal’ number of children among the inter- 
viewed couples appeared to be somewhat higher than the real number. One 
would expect a reverse situation.) k 

The nuclear family is supposed to be the main socializing agency. It is 
difficult to say if it actually is this. One can hardly doubt, however, that the 
individualized nuclear family, which is often found in present Ermelo, is the 
group which pre-eminently forms the socio-ethical nucleus of the per- 
sonality. Since most children do not visit a nursery school because of the 
distances, the family is the only daily source of white influence upon them 
during their first six years of life. Social intercourse with other children is 
often limited in these years since the neighbour's children live at a rather 
far distance and the number of brothers and sisters who can be playmates 
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is small in many cases. (Of all families 25% have one or two children 
only.) Compulsory education causes dramatic sudden changes in the edu- 
cative situation of the child who has mainly lived with his parents until his 
sixth year. The little ‘plaasskool’ (neighbourhood school) has been closed. 
The child must go to school in one of the villages which are often many 
miles from the parental home. In a minority of the cases the child can 
make the daily voyage, but for most children the difficulties are too great. 
This is the reason why many six-years-old children have suddenly to adapt 
themselves to boarding school circumstances. Regarding the families inter- 
viewed, 58 of their children following compulsory education made the trip 
daily, but 144 stayed in boarding houses connected with the school. The 
consequences of a residence of the child in a boarding house for several 
years could not be determined. One could imagine, however, that such a 
residence might also have consequences for the parent-child relationships. 

A critical phase in the educational process begins when the child has 
passed through the primary school. The parents will normally do their 
utmost to ensure that their son or daughter receives further formal edu- 
cation which is in accordance with his or her mental capacities and am- 
bition. It is not always easy, however, to discover these. The education of 
the adolescent has become a problematic task. Parents are prepared to 
respect many of the personal wishes of the child regarding his future 
profession, but at the same time they are sometimes confronted with lack 
of clarity on several counts. The wishes themselves, the zeal to realize 
them, and the implications of their realization can be all unclear. It is a 
Situation which was simply unimaginable a century ago. Anyhow, the 
parents do their utmost to equip their children solidly with a view to their 
future struggle for life. While the educational level of the parents them- 
selves is very high compared with that of farmers in most countries, the 
level of their children is considerably higher than theirs. 

The nuclear family has begun to ‘entrench’ itself. As has been described 
above, it no longer accepts its ‘unconditional’ integration in other social 
units. Without isolating itself in most cases, it has begun to ask respect for 
its own individuality. A nuclear family has come into being which is much 
more ‘individuality-conscious’ than that of the past, but it is also a nuclear 
family of which the members are substantially less associated with each 
other through common interest and shared preferences in different fields. It 
is true that wife and children still depend upon the breadwinner and that 
ind E dria of it, but in many a case each of the members of the family 
is living in its own ‘world of activity. The world of the husband-father is 
that of the farm, that of his wife is the home, while the children live in 
worlds quite different from that of the ‘veld’. Apart from work and training 
there exists an endless number of possibilities of time consumption accor- 
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ding to individual choice. For this reason it is not uncommon that also 
outside the sphere of work everyone is busy with subjects which do not 
attract the interest of the others. It is obvious that the internal integration of 
the nuclear family is no longer a predominantly situational integration. It 
is rather based upon the appreciation of personal warmth and security 
which — it should be added — in a society characterized by competition and 
depersonalization has achieved much more importance. The nuclear family 
has always been a milieu of giving and taking affection, now it is this 
primarily in many a case. This conclusion rests not only upon the obser- 
vation that the internal integration remained notwithstanding the fade-out 
of important situationally integrative factors. It also rests upon a number of 
observations which directly speak for themselves: ‘Neigungsehe’; family 
democracy be it limited by the claims of adequate education; parental 
sacrifices for the child which has undeniably become an economic burden. 

Several data have already been given about the religious practices of the 
present Ermelo farm family when the new relationship between church 
and family was sketched. Thus it is superfluous to give further details to 
clarify the importance of the religious functions. As can easily be deduced 
from the data supplied earlier the importance of this function sometimes 
differs significantly from one family to the other. While one can speak 
without doing injustice to the reality of the religious function of the 19th 
century family, regarding the present family this is incorrect. There are 
families of which the religious function is about the same in character and 
importance as that of the family of a century ago, but there are others 
which hardly fulfill this function. One of the most salient features of 
societal change in the Ermelo ‘backveld’ is the rise of a religious differen- 
tiation ranging from traditional devotion to actual agnosticism. 

Compared with the 19th century, recreational possibilities have been 
impressively enlarged. One cannot say, however, that the nuclear family 
as a whole has made use of this to a large extent. Nevertheless, there are 
different new recreational activities which are undertaken by the family as 
a group. One of them is the spending of vacation. Approximately 70% of 
the families which were interviewed mentioned a family vacation in the 
last two years. The details are as follows: no family vacation 29%; vacation 
at home 1%; mainly at home and some days out 4%; to relatives and 
friends 895; in inland holiday resorts 22%; to seaside resorts 35%; abroad 
1%. To what extent these ‘family expeditions’ contribute to intra-family 
integration can only be guessed, but it is clear that they are undertaken to 
serve the need for ‘common new experience’. It would not be astonishing 
if this need has something to do with the strengthening of the affectional 


function of the nuclear family. 5 2 
No further data are needed to justify the conclusion that the psychic 
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climate of the present family is emotionally expressive. Does this emotional 
expressiveness go together with instability, as was predicted? Indeed, there 
are indications that this is so. Among them is the growing importance of 
adolescence and the relative idleness of well-educated wives who were often 
gainfully employed prior to their marriage. An element of tension has come 
into family life which could be a threat to internal harmony. The question, 
however, is how instable the climate of the present Ermelo family is. The 
available data do not supply sufficient elucidation on this point. All that 
can be said is that the Afrikaans-speaking farm family in the district did 
not manifest noteworthy internal struggle. The family morale seemed to 
be strong in the 1964 'backveld'. 

A rather detailed description has been given of nuclear family life among 
the Afrikaans-speaking farm population in a Transvaal magisterial district 
in a stage of extreme isolation and in a stage of complete integration in at 
least a national society. Thus the reader has a clear impression of a fasci- 
nating revolution in family life among country-dwellers at the margin of 
Western society. In the meanwhile he has also been enabled to draw his 
own conclusion about the correctness of the hypotheses in this specific 
milieu in the Southern Hemisphere. He will agree with the present writer 
that the South-African findings also line up with the hypotheses of the 
cross-national project. A further conclusion can be drawn, though, if the 


South-African material is played over against that from Northwestern 
Europe. 


D. South-Africa versus the Netherlands 


1t is actually superfluous to remind the reader of the enormous difference 
between the less recent history of the nuclear family in the two European 
rural milieus and that in the Transvaal. Since the 19th century the Dutch and 
German rural family has been widely different from the Afrikaans family 
in those days one might expect that, notwithstanding the apparent global 
Correctness of the hypotheses, an important difference between the present 
family in the Northern Hemisphere and that in the Southern Hemisphere 
would continue to exist. To paraphrase Richard Kipling: ‘North is North 
and South is South . . .'. Therefore, the following selection from the statistical 
material is illuminating. 

Certain of the mentioned South-African and Dutch figures differ 
considerably. However, if they are taken together as indicative for the 
Spread of a new ‘family ideology’ emphasizing nuclear family autonomy, 
equalitarianism, and personal happiness, they are convergent. The difference 
existing between family life in the rural Transvaal and that in the rural 
Netherlands in the 19th century, has apparently been wiped out for an 
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TABLE 12. Attitudes towards special aspects of family life. 


South-African Dutch 
respondents respondents 
Rejection of living together with 
parents or parents in law 9046 65% 
No advice asked from relatives in 
case of important decision 65% 75% 
Preference of ‘self-help’ to aid from 
relatives in case of great difficulties 60% 70% 
Husband and wife are equals 40% 65% 
Divorce is not always reprehensible 90% 80% 
The ‘ideal’ number children is 4.5 315 
Professional education of children 
should be determined by parents only 5% 15% 


important part. Speaking in terms of the anthropologist one could say that 
a convergent evolution at high speed took place in the course of the last 
century. It might be that this levelling of two milieus which once were so 
strikingly different happened by accident. In other words, if the Dutch 
milieu had been compared with any other Western rural milieu outside 
Northwestern Europe the observed trend might not have been found. If 
two milieus, between which the original difference is very marked, show a 
clear tendency of levelling in a process of reaction to common influences 
(individualism as an ideology, secularization, science, technology, etc.), one 
is inclined to presume a more general trend. Since presumptions are no 
proófs the comparison between the South-African and the Dutch findings 
only produces a suggestion, be it a suggestion which lends itself to test. One 
of the hypotheses of the project has been that the integration of isolated 
rural society (‘folk society’) into a broader Western societal frame (‘mass 
society’) furthers the acceptance by the rural nuclear family of urban 
middle class values and standards. In this connection the urban middle 
class was understood as like that in the adjacent population centres. The 
result of the direct cross-national comparison is that this new hypothesis is 
added: the integration of isolated rural society into a broader Western 
societal frame leads to a levelling of rural nuclear family life crossing 
national and even continental boundaries. 


V. CONCLUSION 


A lengthy description has been given of an ambitious sociological project 
for which the original stimulus was the challenge to develop rural family 
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policy for a world organization. This project did not receive the support 
which the initiators had hoped it would receive. Thus the difficulties they 
met trying to carry it out as it should have been were countless. In all the 
years which passed by since the initiative was taken field work could have 
been carried out in quite a number of countries. Lack of funds was the 
main reason that the two sociologists who had defended the project were 
much less successful in their undertaking. At this moment, summer 1965, 
the necessary work for the success of the project has been done in four 
countries only, while the data collected have only partly been processed. 
The Spanish data and at least 75% of the South-African material are not yet 
available. Although the data in so far as they have been processed are 
disappointingly limited, it seemed that they nevertheless can be informa- 
tive to family sociologists and policy-makers. The present writer is as aware 
as anyone else that the preliminary result of this ‘synthetic’ cross-national 
project on the rural family is rather poor. Modern sociologists are deeply 
concerned about the representativeness of their samples and they are right. 
Empirical social science must base its generalizations upon the investigation 
of either total populations or trustworthy samples. This project on the 
Western rural family has not been based upon a trustworthy sample. One 
might wonder if annulment of the project would not have been the only 
right way, since the perspective of sufficient funds for adequate sampling 
soon faded away. The writer from his side believes that the readiness to go 
on has ultimately been profitable. Until now the project has proved nothing, 
but it suggests that the hypotheses are essentially sound and moreover it 
produced an additional hypothesis. The ultimate aim of this paper is to 
interest both family-sociologists and policy-makers in an unfinished unger- 
taking which, if completed according to the rules of modern sociological 
research, would serve science and society. All that is needed are funds from 
one international organization and cooperation of some fellow-sociologists in 
different parts of the world. If these could be obtained there would be no 
reason to restrict the continued project to Western Society only. Our con- 
temporary world is a world in which individualism, secularization, science 
and technology are no longer the exclusive 'prerogative' of the West. 
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CHAPTER 17 


Rural-urban comparison of kinship 
relations in Japan 


TAKASHI KOYAMA 


I 


Esteem of the perpetuation of the family line established in a particular 
local community was a tradition of Japan, deep-rooted in the agelong 
feudal system and patriarchal family system. As it was carried over until 
very recent times, we find even today 70% of rural and 18% of the urban 
population reluctant to give up the possession of the homestead in their 
native local community that has been passed down from their ascendants. ! 

Mere esteem for the family line was, however, not enough to realize its 
perpetuation. From generation to generation, the family property has been 
inherited and the family trade taken over by the eldest son. In addition, 
the second and subsequent sons who left the main family and established 
branch families in the same local community organized a kinship system 
under the apex of the main family to give support and services to the latter. 
This is the kinship system called dózoku, or clan family, which still persists 
in a part of North-Eastern Japan. 

Since the turn of this century, urbanward movement of population has 
gradually gained force in association with the development of modern in- 
dustries in Japan. The second and subsequent sons by and large went to 
the cities and towns, seeking new jobs there. With this trend, the practice 
of colateral kin living together with lineal kin has by and by gone out of 
existence, and the dózoku System, on the basis of which the main family 
could expect cooperation of branch families in the same local community, 
has begun to disintegrate. Since then à type of extended family system in 
which lineal kin of different generations live together under the headship of 


the patriarch has characterised the Japanese family system up to the present 
time. 
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After the last war, the Japanese social system was drastically reformed 
and this involved a change in the legal provisions concerning the family 
system from the patriarchal to the conjugal type. But it could not be hoped 
in a short period that such a radical change would be followed by the 
change of substantial family relationships and of attitudes towards family 
life, as one may well suppose. Nevertheless, the most recent surveys have 
disclosed the advent of a trend towards the nuclear family, that is, a closer 
conforming of substantial family life with the legal norm. (The ratio of the 
extended to the nuclear family in all Japan had been invariably 40 to 60 
per cent unti] 1955, but it changed to 31 to 69 per cent in 1964.2 Per- 
sistence of the extended family centered upon the relationship between 
parents and children has thus come to give way, and what may be called 
the nuclear fission of the family system is emerging. On the other hand, 
however, this is bringing about a number of family problems such as the 
conflict of the old and the new attitudes towards the family life and the 
precariousness of life felt by the aged. Even distrust or negative views to- 
wards the new family system are openly expressed sometimes. Moreover, 
the dózoku system organized by the main and branch families as seen in 
some parts of Japan is being criticized, and matrimonial ties traded on 
for gaining personal success are denied. There are, thus, some Japanese 
people who belittle kinship relations. 

To whatever extent the family system may attain nuclear fission, and 
whatever change the function of the family system may undergo, kinship 
relationships seem to continue in existence whereas the nuclear family may 
be a lasting basic unit of human organization everywhere in the world. 

Urbanites are most prone to belittle the significance of kinship relations. 
Even so, at the time of the depression and resultant unemployment, or 
under the circumstance of war-damage and forced removal into the country 
districts, the kinship relations are, as We Japanese keenly experienced 
during the last war, the most important ties to rely on. After the war, an 
effort was made in the economic, political and other institutions to keep 
away from kinship ties, but it is noteworthy that a large number of smaller- 
sized industrial and business enterprises which started work under the 
difficult economic conditions after the war have still been based on kinship 
relations, Seen generally, when adversity hits us, we Japanese seek to rely 
on our kinship relations and this may be a tendency existing in every 
society. f 

The Detroit Area Study that started from 1952 happened to disclose 
the social significance of family and kinship relations in a newly develop- 
ing industrial city. Even in the United States, as pointed out by Professors 
Robert Blood and Morris Axelrod who took the lead in the above study, 
*... the extended family is not as dead as it was thought to be. It has only 
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been decentralized. Instead of constituting a single household, members of 
the modern extended family can be scattered all over a metropolitan area 
and still keep in meaningful contact with each other via the automobile 
and the telephone.' 3 Many other studies conducted since then in the United 
States and European countries, have turned out findings that the relation- 
ships among relatives are more intimate than people have supposed. We 
see also that, while the nuclear fission of the family system took place in 
the West in association with the gradual maturation of modern society, 
relationships in the kinship group evolved a new pattern adjusted to the 
changing social situation. 

In contrast, the transformation of the family system in postwar Japan 
got underway all too suddenly. On account of this, the nuclear fission of 
the family system, when it developed, did not breed a high degree of 
reciprocal match with other changes in Japan. Even within the nuclear 
family, the relationships of family members are often governed rigidly by 
the norm that pertained to the extended family in the past. In the light of 
the gap, as I have said so far, it is an important subject of family sociology 
in Japan to investigate the recent pattern of kinship relationships and the 
trend they follow, and to compare them with corresponding phenomena 
in the western countries. This kind of study made in Japan, I hope, may 
give suggestions for similar studies advanced in those countries which 
undergo a deep transformation of their societies. 


II 


Keeping the above in mind, I have done in the past a number of in- 
vestigations concerning the existing Kinship relations in Japan. What 
follows is the outline of the findings of the field research on kinship 
relations conducted in Yatsushiro, a town in Yamanashi prefecture, and in 
a part of Suginami ward of Tokyo. Since Yatsushiro is regarded as re- 
presenting a rural community with diversified farming and Suginami ward 
an urban residential area, the former shall be hereafter referred to as 
Hoa and the latter as ‘úrban’, The research was done in 1964 through 
In order to control variables for the sake of comparison, the families 
originally chosen for investigation were confined to those that have both 
parents with children who are minors. The number of families selected as a 
sample and the number of related families mentioned by them were: 


rural urban 
sample families 301 342 


related families 3,345 3,525 
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Regarding the extent to which related families are expected to give help, 
the respondents were asked to tell which one among relatives, neighbors, 
friends, co-workers and welfare institutions is regarded by them as the 
most reliable source in time of need for help from others. Tabulation of 
the responses yielded the findings in table 1a, b. As indicated in these tables, 
an appreciable portion of families expect help from neighbors ‘when the 
family is short-handed' in the rural community, and from friends ‘when the 
family wants to find a spouse for a child’ in the urban community. For 
every item of help other than these two cases, however, the expectation 
concentrates most heavily upon relatives as the surest reliable source. The 
extent of expectation varies from item to item, but the average extent 
expressed tentatively in quantitative terms places the related family in top 
position, for it is as high as 60% in the rural community and as much as 
55% in the urban community. 

There exists today not a small number of people who are bothered by 
keeping up relations with kinsmen and kinswomen, who criticize the 
nepotism in kinship relations, or underrate the significance of the kinship 
group. Nevertheless, empirical studies show that among people in general 
both in the rural and the urban areas, the social functions performed by the 
kinship groups are by no means negligible today. Hereafter, an analysis 
will be made of the findings of research in the two communities in terms 
of the range of kinship relations, the content of the relations, and the 
social conditions that underlie the differences in the relations. 


HI 


First, the geographical distribution of the related families will be accounted 
for. Since it is difficult to measure the geographical distance to all the 
related families mentioned by respondents, demarcation of distribution was 
made on the basis of contour lines as follows. Related families defined as 
living at the shortest distance are those within the same hamlet in the case 
of the rural community and those within the same primary school district 
in the case of the urban community. To the next shortest distance come 
those related families within the same smallest administrative area, that is, 
the same town or village for rural families and the same ward for urban 
families. Farther out, related families within the same prefecture are 
grouped together. Those outside the same prefecture are also grouped to- 
gether as related families of the longest distance. i 
According to the breakdown of related families by this demarcation, as 
indicated in table 2, a relatively larger number of kindred of rural families 
live in rather near places, as against only 23% of them who live farthest 


TABLE da. Yatsushiro town, Yamanashi prefecture: Extent of help expected of different sources in time of different needs. 


Time of need Relative Neighbor Friend Co-worker Welfare Others Total 
titution % N 

When it is difficult to let children 

receive higher education or to pay 

expenses of education 72.1 5.1 5.1 2.0 14.4 1.3 100.0 297 
When your family has to 

find a job for children 39.1 2.3 25.4 6.7 21.1 5.4 100.0 299 
When your family has to find 

a spouse for a child 55.7 9.5 244 2.3 2.0 6.1 100.0 296 
When your family is 

short-handed 42.8 44.2 9.0 0 0 4.0 100.0 301 
When husband has to leave his wife 

and children to the care of others 

during his long absence 58.9 34.1 1.3 0 0 5.7 100.0 299 
When your family needs 

joint surety 65.7 14.3 15.0 21 10 15 100.0 300 
When your family wants to 

start a joint business 43.3 10.0 32.0 2.3 4.0 8.3 100.0 300 
When your family is badly 

off due to unemployment 73.2 2.0 7.4 2.7 8.7 6.0 100.0 298 
When your family is unable 

to make a living due to sickness 76.9 =i} 13 0.7 14.4 3.0 100.0 299 
When your family is unexpectedly 

involved in calamity 69.5 10.7 2.3 1.7 14.1 1.7 100.0 298 
Average 59.7 13.6 12.3 2.1 8.0 43 100.0 298.7 
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TABLE 1b. Suginami ward, Tokyo: Extent of help expected of different sources in time of different needs. 


Time of need Relative Neighbor Friend Co-worker Welfare Others Total 
institution % N 
When it is difficult to let children 
receive higher education or to pay 
expenses of education 59.1 1.5 5.4 13.1 12.8 8.1 100.0 335 
When your family has to 
find a job for children 20.9 1.2 41.9 9.7 17.7 8.6 100.0 339 
When your family has to 
find a spouse for a child 38.7 2.9 43.0 3.2 0.6 11.6 100.0 344 
When your family is 
short-handed 62.3 15.2 6.7 3.2 73 5.3 100.0 342 
When husband has to leave his wife 
and children to the care of others 
during his long absence 70.8 11.3 3.3 1.8 1.5 11.3 100.0 335 
When your family needs 
a joint surety 71.4 2.1 16.8 5.0 24 2.6 100.0 339 
When your family wants to 
start a joint business 33.7 17.0 26.6 42 23 15.8 100.0 335 
When your family is badly 
off due to unemployment 57.9 0.3 14.4 1.8 14.7 10.9 100.0 340 
When your family is unable to 
make a living due to sickness 66.1 0.3 3.6 3.0 19.3 7.1 100.0 336 
When your family is unexpectedly 
involved in calamity 73.4 22 3.7 6.2 9.0 5.5 100.0 323 
Average 55.3 5.4 16.7 5.1 8.8 8.7 100.0 336.8 
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away, outside the same prefecture. For urban families, however, very few 
kindred families live in the same school district whereas as many as 6046 
are outside Tokyo prefecture. Rural people are mostly those who have had 
their families established for generations, and hence have many of their 
relatives living nearby. On the other hand, urbanites are by and large im- 
migrants from other places, not settled in the urban community for many 
years. They are still mobile and keep contact with other people who are 
dispersed in many places, thereby having their relatives in rather distant 
locations. 


TaBLE 2. Geographical distribution of related families. 


Number of Percentage 
families 

Rural 

within the same hamlet 578 17.3 
within the same town 666 19.9 
within the same prefecture 1.333 39.9 
outside the same prefecture 768 22.9 
Total 3.345 100.0 
Urban 
within the same school district 92 2.6 
within the same ward ‘ 222 6.3 
within the same prefecture 1.078 30.6 
outside the same prefecture 2.133 60.5 
Total 3.525 100.0 


When we keep in mind such differences between rural and urban people, 
the discrepancy indicated in the above breakdown seems very reasonable. 

It is, perhaps, beyond doubt that relatives living in nearer places are ap- 
proached more frequently and relied on to a greater degree than those in 
remoter places. An old proverb in Japan, ‘A good neighbor is better than a 
relative afar off’, implies less confidence in relatives who live in a distant 
place. ‘To see more often is to get more intimate’, is another saying which 
shows the likelihood of the feeling of togetherness arising from seeing each 
other very often. In Japan mutual contacts among relatives are, as noted 
by many, far less frequent than in the west. In an attempt to test the validity 
of these sayings in quantitative terms, related families mentioned by res- 
pondents were divided into two groups, those who visit or are visited once 
or more than once a month, and those less than once. Although this 
simple division is adopted to avoid intricacy, it is nevertheless significant in 
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view of quantitative differences since visits more than once a month imply 

intimacy, whereas less frequent visits are made for courtesy's sake on 

formal occasions, Table 3 was produced through tabulation based on this 

division. 

TABLE 3. Percentage distribution of related families by frequency of visit and by 
place of living. 


Frequency of visits (in 75) 


once or less than Total 
more than once a 

Place of living once à month (%) % N 

month 
Rural 
within the same hamlet 66.3 33.7 100 578 
within the same town 39.9 60.1 100 666 
Within the same prefecture 27.8 72.2 100 1.333 
outside the same prefecture 73 92.7 100 768 
Total "n 321 679 100 3.345 
Urban 
within the same school district — 82.6 17.4 100 92 
within the same ward 53.6 46.4 100 222 
within the same prefecture 34.3 65.7 100 1.078 
outside the same prefecture 5.9 94.1 100 2.133 
Toa a 19.6 80.4 100 3.525 


The frequency of visits to or from a related family is likely to decline 
sharply with the increase of distance between places of living, both in the 
rural and the urban communities, but the nearest relatives in the urban 
community account for a relatively larger proportion of the visits more 
than once a month than those in the rural community (66.3% for the rural 
family and 82.6% for the urban family). Regarding relatives afar off, more 
than ninety percent of both the urban and the rural families pay them a 
formal visit less than once a month. à i 
As indicated in table 2, the total number of the relatives living nearby in 
the urban community is not large, but mutual visits among them are made 
with a greater frequency than in the rural community. This may be attri- 
buted in part to better means of transportation and a smaller amount of 
time to be spent in visiting, but more importantly to the free personal 
access which is prevalently allowed among urban dwellers. In the rural 
community, on the other hand, visits between the family into which a girl 
has married and her parents’ family are likely to be under social con- 
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straint. Even among families belonging to one dózoku visits take place on 
the basis of the social norm that they gather at a particular day of the 
month or give mutual help during a particular period of the year. * 


IV 


The family system of former days has been supplanted by the new system 
with the conjugal family as its basic unit, Nothing is said in law con- 
cerning the branch family at present. These are families which correspond 
to the branch family according to the former legal definition, but no dis- 
tinction is made between them, on the one hand, and the families of eldest 
sons who have chosen neolocal marriage, on the other. Hereafter I wish to 
make a comparison between succeeded and created families. In the light of 
the aforesaid legal provision, it seems more reasonable to include in the 
category of the succeeded those families whose heads live together with 
their parents, inheriting their household as heir, and in the category of the 
created those families whose heads established a branch family under the 
former law, or have chosen neolocal marriage under the present law, 
whether they are the eldest sons or not. The significance expected of the 
comparison between these two types of families is based on the assumption 
that the succeeded families attach importance to the kinship relations 
between one family and another as defined by the traditional norm, 
whereas substantial or emotional ties are the matter of importance for the 
newly created families. 

At the time of field research (which has been done taking into con- 
Sideration what has been said above and the findings of which I am going 
to report), the definition of these two types had to be set forth more 
exactly. That is, the succeeded family referred to those families whose 
present head succeeded to the position of the head on the death or retire- 
ment of the preceding head or by the adoption as husband of the daughter 
of the preceding head, and the created family referred to those families 
whose head held the position of head by establishing a branch family or 
through neolocal marriage. Generally speaking, the succeeded family is 
very frequent in the rural community and the created family in the urban 
community, The difference is derived from the fact that rural people who 


* It is in part of the north-eastern districts of Japan that dózoku systems are 
still left intact. In a field study which the present reporter made in Karakuwa 
village, a fishing village in the north-eastern district, 120 out of the total of 
286 related families mentioned by respondents were involved in dózoku 
systems that existed in the same hamlet, These 120 families made it a rule to 
gather in the houses of their main families on the 1st and 15th of every month. 
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are bound to the land tend to preserve the traditional family line, but that 
the urban people have either established a new family after moving into 
the urban community quite recently, or have chosen neolocal marriage, 
even if the residence of their new family is within the same area as that 
of their parents. Table 4 shows the distribution of rural and urban families 
and their relatives studied in my field research into these two types. 


TABLE 4. Percentage breakdown of rural and urban families into succeeded and 
created families. 


Succeeded Created Total 

(%) (%) h N 
Rural 
sample families 84.0 16.0 100 257 
their related families 84.2 15.8 100 3,345 
Urban 
sample families 30.5 69.5 100 308 
their related families 28.6 71.4 100 3,525 


As this table shows in sharp contrast the vast majority, i.e. about 84 per 
cent of succeeded families are found among the interviewed families and 
their related families in the rural community, as against 70 per cent of 
created families in the urban community. Thus, it may be evident now 
that the difference of social condition between rural and urban communities 
as accounted for above is associated with the difference in the dominant 


family-type. 
v 


The coverage of kinship is also an aspect we have to examine. According 
to the Japanese law concerned, the kinship group includes relatives to the 
sixth degree for relation by blood, and to the third degree for relation by 
marriage. The substantial coverage of the kinship group, however, does not 
always confirm to the coverage by legal definition. The range of other 
people with whom one keeps association as one's relatives is, as often as 
not, broader or narrower than the legally defined kinship group, varying 
with the difference of practices in a community, or of conditions peculiar 
to each family. It is thus difficult for a student of sociology to determine 
the exact boundary of the kinship group. Seen generally, however, we can 
distinguish among relatives of the family head (husband) a group of people 
especially intimate with him: members of the main family, lineal kin and 
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first-degree collateral kin (brothers and sisters). Concerning the degree of 
intimacy, a marked difference is found between them and the rest of the 
relatives. This is also the case with his wife, and the corresponding group 
in her case comprises members of her own parents’ family and her brothers 
and sisters. Hereafter this group of relatives of either husband or wife will 
be referred to as closer relatives and others as remoter relatives in view 
of the aforesaid distinctive gap of intimacy. 

The percentage distribution of related families given in table 5 shows 
that the husband of a succeeded family has remoter relatives in larger pro- 
portion than closer ones, and this is especially the case in the rural com- 
munity. On the other hand the wife has a vast majority of closer relatives. 
Regarding the relatives of the created family, both husband and wife have 
a much larger proportion of closer relatives than remoter ones, in the rural 
as well as the urban community. These are indications of the fact that even 
today the kinship group of succeeded families are mostly based on that 
traditional relationship among families, not among individuals, which is to 
be preserved from generation to generation. As one may suppose reasona- 
bly, the indications are more dominant in the rural community than in the 
urban community. 

Seen in terms of the frequency of contact, those who have contact more 
than once a month are preponderantly closer relatives rather than remoter 
ones, as suggested by the distinction made already. One contradictory 
matter is, however, found concerning the proportional distribution of 
relatives having contact less than once a month. Among them, too, closer 
relatives constitute a larger proportion, but this is not the case with the 
relatives of the husband of the succeeded family. The fact that his remoter 
relatives exceptionally outnumber closer relatives in spite of his lesser fre- 
quency of contact with the former seems to be another proof of the still 
existing ritual or formal association among relatives that has been passed 
down with the tradition of the patriarchal family system. 


VI 


When one examines the purpose or the content of contacts among relatives, 
it scems a convenient means to divide them into two broader categories: 
social association and mutual cooperation. 

ó Social association is further divided into three types: usual association, 
invitations or visits on special occasions of the year, and gatherings of 
relatives for rites de passage. 

i Although the term ‘usual association’ is a little vague, respondents of the 
field research answered that of all the related families they mentioned they 
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are in usual association with 30 to 40 per cent of them. In this group of 
relatives were included those who were working in the same place of work 
as the respondents or were running a joint business with the respondents. 
It may be a matter-of-fact finding that usual association was made, by and 
large, with closer relatives who live nearby. Comparison in this report 
between the succeeded and the created families, and between the rural and 
urban communities shows, as in table 5, that rural families, both succeeded 
and created, have more usual associations with relatives of the husband 
than with those of the wife, whereas urban families have more daily con- 
tact with the wife's relatives. This suggests that the patriarchal family 
system still survives in the rural community, restricting free association of 
the wife with her relatives. 

Concerning invitations or visits on special occasions in the year, respon- 
dents were asked to mention the number of relatives whom they invite or 
visit at festivals, of relatives with whom they exchange gifts at the time of 
‘Bon’ (Buddist All Saints’ Day) or at the end of the year, or of relatives 
with whom they exchange visits or cards for the New Year greetings. 
Association through festivals seems to have somewhat declined recently, 
and urban families mentioned an even smaller proportion of relatives than 
rural families did, reflecting the indifference to this kind of religious event 
that prevails among white-collar workers in the urban community. Com- 
pared to association through festivals, respondents exchange gifts with a 
large number of relatives at the time of ‘Bon’ or at the end of the year, but 
the proportion is again smaller in the urban community. The largest pro- 
portion is occupied by New Year greetings, above 60 per cent in both the 
rural and urban community, partly because the exchange of cards is in- 
cluded in this category, as well as exchange of visits. Throughout these 
three kinds of association on special occasions in the year, the proportion 
of relatives concerned is larger in the rural than in the urban community, 
and larger among closer relatives than among remoter relatives. Com- 
parison between relatives of the husband and those of the wife shows that 
the former's ratio is greater than the latter's in the rural community but 
that in the urban community the ratio is nearly equal or rather larger for 
relatives of the wife. Cases of rites de passage referred to in interviews 
with respondents were birth, Buddhist masses, marriage and funerals, be- 
cause these four were regarded as the most prevalent. Differential propor- 
tions of relevant relatives through six different categories of relatives turn 
out a very similar pattern for each group of families and for each case of 
rites de passage, as indicated in table 6 a and b. But in the case of funerals, 
association extends to the largest proportion of relatives, suggesting the 
limit of social association among relatives. Since the rites de passage repre- 
sent most of the traditional rituals, the dominant position of the husband's 


TABLE 5. Percentage distribution of related families by difference of contact with succeeded-created families, by rural-urban 
difference, by the difference between consanguinity and affinity and by the difference between closer and remoter = © 
relatives. 5 
Succeeded family Created family 3 
More than Less than More than Less than >» 
one contact one contact Total one contact one contact Total 
a month a month a month a month i 
Yatsushiro town, 
Yamanashi prefecture 
Relatives of husband 19.7 33.9 53.6 19.3 30.4 49.7 
closer relatives 11.4 13.6 24.9 14.6 15.5 30.0 
remoter relatives 8.3 20.3 28.7 4.7 14.9 19.7 
Relatives of wife 12.4 34.0 46.4 13.2 37.1 50.3 
closer relatives 10.9 18.3 29.2 10.4 20.6 31.0 
remoter relatives 1.5 15.7 17.3 2.8 16.5 19.3 
Total 32.1 67.9 100.0 (N — 2,816) 32.5 67.5 100.0 (N = 529) 
Suginami word, Tokyo 
Relatives of husband 9.8 35.8 45.6 7.8 41.6 49.4 
closer relatives 6.3 16.2 22.5 7.1 252 32.3 
remoter relatives 3.5 19.2 23.1 0.7 16.4 17.1 
Relatives of wife 11.4 43.0 54.4 11.2 39.4 50.6 
closer relatives 9:5 23.1 32.6 9.4 20.3 29.7 
remoter relatives 1.9 19.9 21.8 1.8 19.1 20.9 


Total 21.2 78.8 100.0 (N = 1,009) 19.0 81.0 100.0 (N = 2,519) 


TABLE 6a. Yatsushiro town, Yamanashi prefecture: Percentage proportion to all relatives of those relatives with whom respon- 
dents make social association of various types. 


Invitation or visit on special Rites de passage 
occasions in the year 
Usual = Total 
association festivals 'Bon* new birth Buddhist marriage funerals 
festivals year's masses 
and day 
year-end 
Succeeded family 
Relatives of husband 25.1 26.7 29.4 38.0 34.4 41.1 40.4 44.3 
closer relatives 14.3 15.2 17.0 20.1 19.1 20.5 21.6 21.8 
remoter relatives 10.8 11.5 12.4 17.9 15.3 20.6 18.8 22.5 
Relatives of wife 16.1 17.3 18.4 28.6 25.9 23.8 26.9 35.3 
closer relatives 14.0 15.0 15.9 22.4 20.5 18.7 21.9 23.8 
remoter relatives 2.1 23 2.5 62 5.4 5.1 5.0 11.5 
Total 41.2 44.0 47.8 66.6 60.3 64.9 67.3 79.6 100.096 
(N — 2,816) 
Created family : 
Relatives of husband 24.6 24.8 30.2 32.1 29.7 31.2 312 36.1 
closer relatives 18.9 17.6 21.5 249 23.8 23.1 24.0 24.6 
remoter relatives 5.7 72 8.7 92 5.9 8.1 72 11.5 
Relatives of wife 17.9 19.1 21.6 274 24.6 25.1 27.2 32.7 
closer relatives 143 15.1 17.4 20.8 20.2 18.3 21.5 23.8 
remoter relatives 3.6 4.0 4.2 6.6 44 6.8 5.7 8.9 
Total 42.5 43.9 51.8 59.5 54.3 56.3 58.4 68.8 100.096 
(N — 529) 
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TABLE 6b. Suginami ward, Tokyo: Percentage proportion to all relatives of those relatives with whom respondents make social Na] 
association of various types. d 
Invitation or visit on special Rites de passage 3 
occasions in the year 
Usual Total È 
association festivals "Bon" new birth Buddhist marriage  funerals = 
festivals year’s masses 
oi) as 1 
year-end 
Succeeded family 
Relatives of husband 16.7 11.3 21.8 30.4 22.5 31.9 322 34.4 
closer relatives 10.4 7.5 13.3 16.0 13.4 17.5 17.0 17.2 
remoter relatives 6.3 3.8 8.5 14.4 9.1 144 15.2 17.2 
Relatives of wife 21.5 11.8 22.9 35.9 25.7 279 30.3 35.7 
closer relatives 18.6 10.1 17.8 25.1 231,5 21.3 22:7 24.5 
remoter relatives 2.9 137 5.1 10.8 4.2 6.6 7.6 11.2 
Total 38.2 231 44.7 66.3 48.2 59.8 62.5 70.1 100.096 
(N — 1,009) 
Created family 
Relatives of husband 14.3 92 19.1 31.4 19.3 26.2 28.8 35.3 
closer relatives 12.3 7.6 16.1 22.4 17.0 20.7 22.8 25.3 
remoter relatives 2.0 1.6 3.0 9.0 2.3 3.5 6.0 10.0 
Relatives of wife 15.0 9.0 18.3 30.1 18.2 23.1 25.5 31.8 
closer relatives 12.8 7.7 14.4 20.0 15.0 17.2 19.4 22.0 
remoter relatives 2.2 13 3.9 10.1 3.2 5.9 6.1 9.8 
Total 293 18.2 37.4 61.5 37.5 49.3 54.3 67.1 100.0% 
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relatives is to be noted generally. The only case of the dominance of 
the wife's relatives is the association at the time of birth for urban suc- 
ceeded families (22.5 of husband's relatives as against 25.7% of wife's 
relatives). While closer relatives are far more associated with than remoter 
ones for the rites de passage in general, succeeded families, both urban and 
rural, mentioned a little larger proportion of remoter relatives for funerals. 
This may imply the persistence of the same sort of traditional significance 
as mentioned above. 

What has been said so far concerning social association may be sum- 
marized as follows. Although the relatives of the husband hold a dominant 
position in the associations of rural families, it is the wife's relatives that 
are dominant in the case of urban families. But the traditional pattern of 
association is still followed at the time of rites de passage which mainly 
represent formal rituals, followed most evidently by the succeeded families, 
especially in the rural community. This is suggested by the dominance of 
the husband's relatives, and by the extension of association to remoter 
relatives for such formal rituals as funerals and Buddhist masses. The con- 
trary pattern is seen in the usual associations mostly with closer relatives. 
For the associations through various events in the year, the pattern is inter- 
mediate because in this case feelings of intimacy are entertained. 


VII 


The association with relatives is coupled with the unquestionable anti- 
cipation that cooperative help can be extended or received in time of need. 
The kinds of mutual help among relatives are diverse. But as it is regarded 
as very natural that relatives who keep usual associations tend to consult 
with each other about all matters of daily life, an item ‘consulting on all 
matters’ is included in the questions on cooperation (table 7 a and b). Of all 
items of cooperation, the number of relatives mentioned by respondents for 
this item constituted the largest proportion. The proportion is especially 
large in the rural community, for it is above 30 per cent as against 20 per 
cent in the urban community. In either community succeeded families men- 
tioned a larger proportion than created families did, but in the rural com- 
munity a larger proportion of the husband's relatives is included than of the 
wife's, whereas in the urban community the proportions of these two groups 
of relatives included are not very different. Closer relatives as compared 
with remoter ones show a higher degree of cooperation by a marked dif- 
ference. : : 

For other kinds of cooperation, items included in the questionnaire were 
‘help with work at busy times’, ‘help with marriage’, ‘help with finding a 


TABLE 7a. Yatsushiro town, Yamanashi prefecture: Percentage to all relatives of those relatives with whom respondents 
cooperate for various items of help. 


Consuk Help with Help with Help with Helpwith Helpwkh  Lendingor Help at 
on all work at marriage finding thecareof  thecare borrowing time of 


matters busy times jobs children ofsick  ofmoney calamity Total 
persons 
Succeeded family 
Relatives of husband 20.3 9.2 11.5 5.7 2.1 44 5.8 14.4 
closer relatives 13.5 5.2 6.7 35 1.5 3.2 3.9 6.9 
remoter relatives 6.8 4.0 4.8 22 0.6 12 19 TS. 
Relatives of wife 12.8 6.4 7.8 4.6 17 3.3 3.3 11.1 
closer relatives 11.7 5.4 6.7 3.7 1.4 2.9 2.8 8.1 
remoter relatives 1.1 1.0 1.1 0.9 0.3 0.4 0.5 3.0 
Total 33.1 15.6 19.4 10.2 3.8 7.7 9.1 255 100.0% 
(N = 2,816) 
Created family 
Relatives of husband 17.6 76 8.7 5.3 13 5.5 6.2 17.0 
closer relatives 14.0 6.1 6.6 3.6 13 4.0 5.8 11.9 
remoter relatives 3.6 1.5 2.1 1.7 0.0 15 0.4 51 
Relatives of wife 13.8 6.2 7.6 3.6 2.8 32 4.9 11.5 
closer relatives 11.5 5.3 6.4 3.2 2.4 3.2 4.3 10.2 
remoter relatives 23 0.9 1.1 0.4 0.4 00 0.6 13 
Total z 314 B3 16.3 8.9 41 87 111 285 10009 


(N = 529) 
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TABLE 7b. Suginami ward, Tokyo: Percentage to all relatives of those relatives with whom respondents cooperate for various 
items of help. 


Consuk Help with Help with — Help with Help with Help with Lending or Heip at 


on all work at marriage finding the care of the care borrowing time of 
matters busy times jobs children of sick of money calamity Total 
persons 
Succeeded family 
Relatives of husband 12.9 En) 6.2 4.7 3.2 3.6 42 11.9 
closer relatives 7.2 3.4 2.8 2.9 2.4 1.9 3.0 64 
remoter relatives 53 24 3.4 2.8 0.8 1.7 13 5.5 
Relatives of wife 13.5 6.5 7.6 6.4 4.0 5.0 4.8 10.7 
closer relatives 11.9 5.8 5.8 5.1 3.7 43 3.9 8.5 
remoter relatives 1.6 0.7 1.8 1.4 0.3 0.7 0.9 22 
Total 26.4 12.0 13.8 11.1 7.1 8.6 9.0 22.6 100.0% 
(N = 1,009) 
Created family 
Relatives of husband 12.1 4.2 6.7 4.6 1.7 4.2 3:3 12.9 
closer relatives 10.8 3.8 5.8 3.9 1.5 3.8 4.8 10.0 
remoter relatives 1.3 0.4 0.9 0.7 0.2 0.4 0.5 2.9 
Relatives of wife 112 6.5 6.6 3 3.0 5.0 3.8 10.4 
closer relatives 10.0 5.5 5.6 3:1 2.8 4.4 3.6 82 
remoter relatives 1.2 1.0 1.0 0.6 0.2 0.6 0.2 2.2 
Total 23.3 10.7 13.3 8.2 4.7 9.2 9.1 23.3 100.0% 
(N — 2,516) 
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job’, ‘help with the care of babies’, ‘help with the care of sick persons’, 
‘lending or borrowing of money’, and ‘help at time of calamity’. Throughout 


these items, the busband’s relatives are more likely to be more cooperative 
p $ 


than the wife's in the rural community while the wife's are more coopera- - 
tive in the urban community. Generally it is evident that closer relatives 
are more heavily relied on than remoter relatives, indicating the important 
functions performed by closer relatives in many aspects of family life. 


VIII 


In the final part of this paper we may point out the following tendencies 
as the conclusions of our research findings. 


1. In Japan the nuclear fission of the family system has been emerging 
to a greater extent recently. Coupled with this trend, the dózoku system 
centered upon the patriarchal family system has gradually disintegrated, 
giving rise in its stead to new kinship relations centered on the conjugal 
family, that show no distinction between male and female lines. 


2. This trend by no means operates in the direction of the decrease of the 
importance of kinship relations. On the contrary, the expectation indivi- 
duals hold of their relatives is greater than that which they hold of either 
their neighbors, their friends, their co-workers or welfare institutions. 

3. Comparatively, rural families have their relatives in nearer places and 
urban families in more distant places. 


4. With relatives living near, urban families keep more frequent contact 
than rural families do. But both rural and urban families have very few 
chances of contact with relatives in distant places, that is, less than once à 
month among more than 90 per cent of them. 


5. As against the dominance of created families in the urban community, 
succeeded families constitute a majority in the rural community. This dif- 
ference in the dominant type of family is very often reflected in the dif- 
ference of kinship relations between rural and urban communities. 


6. Of all relatives of the succeeded family in the rural community the 
husband's relatives constitute a larger proportion, while it is the closer 
relatives of both husband and wife that constitute a large proportion in the 
— of created families in both rural and urban communities. This is an in- 
dication that the kinship group of the succeeded family is sustained by the 
persisting relationship among traditional families, an indication which in 
turn is reflected in the association and cooperation of rural families with 
their relatives, 
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7. Thé kinship relations in the past tended to be formal, ritualistic and 
centered upon the male line. This tendency still survives in the rural com- 
munity today, but the kinship relations in the urban community have been 
getting rid of mere formality, adapting themselves to the substantial needs. 
of everyday life. Contacts with relatives of the wife are getting more and 
more frequent. 

8. Kinship relations in Japan, compared with kinship relations in the 
West, still have much of traditional and formal elements, and contacts 
among relatives are less frequent. Perhaps this might be interpreted as 
representing transitional phenomena at a turningpoint of the family system 
in Japan. If so, it will be an interesting subject of further research to follow 
the changing pattern of kinship relations evolving with the progress of the 
nuclear fission of the family system. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Consanguineous group and its function 
in the Korean community * 


MANGAP LEE 


1. THE TRADITIONAL FAMILY 


In principle, the family system of Korea is generally based on patriarchy, 
and members of a family descended from their ancestors along paternal 
lines use the same family name with the identification of the place of origin 
of their ancestors in order to differentiate themselves from families of 
different origins. They are always aware that they are offsprings of the 
same ancestor, and marriage among themselves is strictly prohibited. 

Human relations within a family have been governed by the norms of 
Confucianism. It was strictly observed by those of the yangban, or the 
scholar officials, who upheld Confucianism as their basic ideology, but it 
seemed that it was less strict in the lower classes. Most emphasized in 
family relations as filial obedience, discrimination between husbands and 
wives, and order in terms of age differentiation. Thus, it compelled the 
children, wives, and juniors to become absolutely obedient toward their 
parents, husbands, and seniors, respectively. Particularly, the freedom of 
women was restricted to the extent that they were kept from the presence 
of men or from engaging in social activities outside their homes. 

Those who occupied the most important positions in the family were 
parents, husbands, and sons. In the pre-modern age, fathers held an ab- 
solute power in the family, and it lasted until their death. Sons were Te- 
garded far more important than daughters. Principal reasons were that in 
the first place those who could inherit the lineage, prestige and fortunes of 


* This paper is mainly based on the findings of the following empirical 
researches: M. Lee, The Social Structure of a Korean Village. Seoul, 1960; 
M. Lee et al, A Study of the Korean Rural Family. Seoul, 1963, p. 168—245. 
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their families were sons; secondly, sons were charged with the respon- 
sibility of conducting services in memory of their ancestors; thirdly, sons 
would take care of their old parents; and lastly, only sons could become 
officials, or make a living for their family. Naturally, it was an important 
duty for women to bear children. Incapability to bear a child, along with 
insolence toward her parents-in-law, were considered the most serious 
defects on the part of a woman, possibly causing her removal from the 
family of her husband. Although those of yangban often adopted their 
sons from their brothers or near kin, it was seldom that they adopted heirs 
from those who had no blood relation with them. Among the sangmin, or 
the commoner, often sons of concubines could become heirs, but in the 
case of yangban, they were unable to hold the yangban status of their 
father. 1 

Nothing is more important in the Korean family than the services to the 
memory of their ancestors. There are several kinds of these services. In the 
family of yangban, they hold services for all those who died in the pre- 
vious four generations. The offspring of the ancestors of the previous four 
generations were considered very near kin. The services in such a family 
were divided into two; one called ‘kijesa’ to give a memorial service to their 
ancestors on the day of their death, and one called ‘charejesa’ to pay tribute 
to their forefathers by seasons. It is known that they did perform the sea- 
sonal services more often in the past, but now they pay tribute to their 
family ancestors on January 1st and August 15th by the lunar calendar 
besides kijesa, Such services are always held by the head family. They do 
not hold services at home for their ancestors of more than five generations 
ago. Instead, members of the family assemble before the grave at a certain 
period to pay tribute to their ancestors. This is what we call ‘sihyangje’. The 
service of sihyangje is usually given by the members of a consanguineous 
group. 

What I call a ‘consanguineous group’ in this paper is the aggregation of 
the offspring under the same ancestors over the four generations, which 
is larger than the kingroup. Such a consanguineous group is always a group 
of those related by blood, but not necessarily a group living in a certain 
place. Some members may be scattered around the various provinces. In 
the past, however, most of them lived in the villages near the graves of 
their ancestors. Those who have been living together still in the same 
village usually compose substantially a consanguineous group. 


Il. ORGANIZATION OF A CONSANGUINEOUS GROUP AND ITS ACTIVITIES 


It is known that in Korea there are many villages wherein a predominant 
consanguineous group exists. ? Sometimes they are called ‘consanguineous 
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villages’. The people who are the members of a consanguineous group in 
a village fall in the category of yangban class or quasi-yangban. The sang- 
min were economically and politically incapable of maintaining their con- 
sanguineous unity and living together, since they belonged to those holding 
high social status and were under the strict control of the local governor 
who had close relations with the yangban. Often it can be found that 
sangmin of the same family origin cluster in a village, but they are just 
living there together without any organized activity. 

The villages inhabitated by a consanguineous group of yangban class can 
be broadly divided into two kinds: one has some sort of organized activity, 
and the other none. Where there are the graves of the common ancestors 
over the four generations, a certain organization is needed for holding ser- 
vices to the memory of the ancestors. It is common that those of a con- 
sanguineous group who do not have the graves as such in their vicinity 
would not have any organized activity unless they have leaders to work out 
some activity for other purposes. Even then, they often maintain a close 
relationship with the consanguineous group in other areas where there are 
graves of their ancestors. 

The yangban in the Yi dynasty thought their foremost obligation as off- 
spring was to uphold the virtues inherited from their forefathers, attach 
a great importance to the graves of their ancestors, and solemnly hold 
services for ancestor worship according to the ideology of Confucianism. 
Among the reasons for having respect for the graveyard is not only the idea 
of worshipping their ancestors but also the long-cherished belief that their 
future generations would not be able to achieve their prosperity unless a 
good site were chosen for the location of the graveyard according to the 
p'ungsu theory (Taoistic theory that interprets the terrain feature in con- 
nection with good luck and bad luck). It was common for the descendants 
to have more respect toward their ancestors who had either earned a high 
position in the bureaucratic hierarchy, high virtue, or fame for their 
achievements eliciting a high respect from the people. It was stemmed from 
the fact that by respecting their ancestors, they could identify themselves as 
the descendants of such-and-such distinguished figures and, accordingly, 
they could enjoy a social prestige corresponding to their status. They kept 
a record of their family tree to show clearly who were the descendants of 
such-and-such persons who had held such-and-such social status. The 
genealogical record shows the collateral descendants and their status, achie- 
vements, and location of their graves. It also records the family background 
of their wives but usually not that of their daughters. 

The formal organization of a consanguineous group is generally called 
jonghoe. The consanguineous association may be composed of the descen- 
dants of the first ancestor of the whole consanguineous group or of an 
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intermediate originator of its minor branch. Some consanguineous groups 
might trace back to their ancestors of a thousand years ago, but mostly 
they went back around thirty generations. The reasons were, I believe, 
that when a new ruling class was formed at the time of the founding of the 
Yi dynasty, a certain family saw the need of combining the members of 
their family to attain prosperity for them by forming their own separate 
group on the basis of their affinity by blood, putting themselves in the 
center of the family members, and by uncovering their common ancestors 
of over four to five generations before whom they could identify. 

The offspring of the same ancestor are automatically admitted into 
munjung or jongjung, that is, consanguineous group. However, they do not 
necessarily participate in the activities of the jonghoe. Most of those living 
in the urban areas, and even rural areas which are far from their con- 
sanguineous center, do not have any tie with the association. The con- 
sanguineous group composed of the offspring of the first ancestor is the 
largest one, but such a large group is usually divided into several branches. 
Some of them want to establish their own small munjung to brighten their 
own section of the larger consanguineous group by respecting one of their 
intermediate ancestors who gained some prominence in the society, and try 
to make themselves distinct from other remote families. Again this small 
branch would be divided into other smaller branches. Each branch, how- 
ever, does not always become a munjung. Sometimes even the smallest 
munjung has several sects in it. One could be a member of both small or 
smaller munjung and major munjung as he could be a member of both 
small and large communities. Every munjung, small or large, has its own 
consanguineous association. It is generally located at the village near the 
graves of their ancestors who originated the consanguineous group. How- 
ever, it is often located at a metropolitan area which has no direct concern 
with the grave, when there are many wide-spread members or socially 
powerful members of the consanguineous group or if the location is con- 
sidered favorable for their communications and activities. In the case of the 
general consanguineous group centering around the first ancestor, the as- 
sociation is usually established in a large city such as Seoul. Needless to 
say, there are communications among the associations of the various levels. 

Each munjung has a representative called munjang (chief of munjung). 
As a rule, the chief of the munjung is to be the highest — first, in terms of 
the generational orders; second, in terms of ages; and then in virtue. How- 
ever, some family groups consider age as the primary criterion in deter- 
mining the order of precedence within the consanguineous group. The chief 
of a consanguineous group is not only a symbolic representative of the 
group, but also that of the consanguineous association which deals with 
the business of the group. But he seldom exercises power. He has under his 
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control a man called yusa who takes the role of the general manager. He 
operates the association and is responsible for the implementation of its 
business plans. 

In most cases, the association has one yusa, but sometimes it has several 
men in such capacity; not because the work load is heavy, but because it is 
desirable to eliminate the possible complaints that might come from various 
branches in the group. The manager carries out his routine business at his 
own discretion, but he consults with the elders and powerful men in the 
group before making decisions on relatively important matters. In some 
instances, the association has several councillors and honor advisors. Usually 
the advisor is a man of power or wealth in the consanguineous group. In 
the annually-held general meeting, the staffs are elected, but actually most 
of them are rather informally nominated on the advice of the powerful 
elders in the group. The staffs including yusa are not paid any salary. 

The general meeting of the consanguineous association is normally held 
in jesil around the time of sihyangje in which many members participate. 
The jesil is the assembly place for members of the consanguineous ‘roup. 
It is sometimes used as the house to prepare for the memorial services, and 
as a place to accommodate those who come from other areas to attend the 
services. In most cases, it is a firm, brick-roofed house with an extra- 
ordinary shape, built at the location of the graves of their respectable an- 
cestors. The items discussed at the general meeting of the association are: 
1) memorial services, 2) management of the farm land — wito — prepared 
for the deceased ancestors, 3) financial problems, 4) maintenance of jesil, 
5) election of staffs of the association, and 6) miscellaneous problems. The 
most important things above all are the matters concerning the memorial 
services and graves. Although there recently has been a move in some 
consanguineous groups to promote the education of their children, it is not 
thus far shown that they have made any noteworthy progress in this activity. 
The consanguineous group rarely has had any plan for pursuing productive 
work or any other mutually cooperative endeavor. In the past, before 
World War II, many consanguineous groups organized a mutual assistance 
system among the members, but this kind of system gradually vanished by 
itself after the War as the value of the fund dropped. 

What constituted the fund for the consanguineous association were the 
donated land and forest for the memorial services. The land reform ruled 
that the size of such land, namely wito, should be no more than 400 pyongs 
(one pyong is about 3.3 square meters) per grave, but they can still own the 
same size of the land handed down from generation to generation, as they 
have many graves of ancestors to whom no land was attached originally. 
Those who cultivate the land are called myojik (guardian of the grave). 
They are different from ordinary tenants and are under the control of the 
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yusa. The employer and employee relation in such case takes more or less 
a premodern characteristic. They do not pay the form rent like tenants, 
but with the income from the land they defray the expenses for and look 
after the memorial services. Nowadays, there are many cases where poor 
members of the consanguineous group take this kind of job, while in the 
past only those with low social status did it. Though the donated land is 
the only financial base of supporting the activities of the consanguineous 
group, sometimes extra funds are raised from the members for emergency 
use; for instance, when the group feels it necessary to expand their wito or 
repair the jesil, they rely on the contributions from the members of the 
group who are wealthy or powerful, or famous, mainly in the urban areas. 
In the past, sihyangje was observed twice a year in summer and autumn, 
but now it is observed in October by the lunar calendar with no exception, 
as it is the season of leisure after harvest when those living in the distant 
provinces may have free time to attend the services. Usually attendants are 
those in the vicinity of the grave, but many also come from far places. 
Some services are attended by several hundreds of the group. The services 
normally start with the grave of the earliest ancestor, and go down to the 
later ones in accordance with the order of precedence. Even when the 
Braves are scattered around the various parts of the country, services are 
usually held by the order of precedence, and so are the dates arranged for 
the services. If there are many ancestors' graves around the village, the 
Service takes many days, at the cost of other business. 

For the service to the memory of the prominent ancestors, for whom 
wito was prepared, the service itself tends to be held more pompously. On 
the contrary, people show a tendency of simplifying the services for their 
mediocre forefathers by using a tiny portion of income earned from wito, 
or just by reducing the complexity to bowing to the graves. In some other 
cases, a consanguineous group is living in a place where their forefather is 
apotheosized in sowon, or the learning institute. Since the institute is a 
Confucian school, it is operated by the Confucian scholars. Thus, it has no 
formal connection with the particular consanguineous group. But in case 
Such an institute is incapable of operating itself, it often obtains some sup- 
port from the consanguineous group. They must help, support the institute, 
willingly or unwillingly, because their ancestors are worshipped by others, 
and it would damage their prestige if the institute were to be ruined. 


Ill. HUMAN RELATIONS BEARING ON THE CONSANGUINEOUS GROUP 


The head family is a family that is inherited by the eldest male descendant 
of a particular munjung. The head family may be one that is representing 
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only a small munjung or a large one of higher level. The head family was 
respected by other members within the same munjung because it formed the 
main lineage, observed the memorial services and was responsible for pre- 
serving the family tradition. However, the tendency of respecting the head 
family has been decreasing because of the following reasons: the former 
leaders who had supported the consanguineous group became poorer, after 
the proclamation of the land reform; moreover, the head family which is 
generally conservative, stayed poor because of failure to adjust itself to the 
rapid social changes; sometimes, the head family has lost sympathy from 
the fellow members by misappropriation, such as selling the property of the 
consanguineous group; and, also, even the idea of keeping a strong unity of 
the consanguineous group is withering away among the younger people. 

There is not any particular functional relation in everyday life of the 
members of the consanguineous group and the consanguineous association, 
although they can use the vessels and other equipment for the rituals owned 
by the association. The association does not control or interfere with the 
conduct of its members. It occasionally happens that when a member does 
something which would bring disgrace to the consanguineous group, such as 
marriage with a person of lower status, the elders or the powerful members 
of the consanguineous group, not the association itself, would informally 
discuss the problem and give him a warning. If he does not follow the 
warning, he will be isolated in the village. In the past, the isolated person 
could not continue to live in the village. Even now, people try to avoid such 
misconduct, afraid lest they should be subject to the criticism of their 
family, because it would bring them trouble. But the elders are less in- 
fluential than before. 

It may be easier for members of the same consanguineous group to 
become friendly with each other than with those who are not members. 
Actually, they seldom live closely with each other unless they are near-kin, 
and also there does not seem to be any special activity of assistance or 
mutual cooperation. It is common that often a conflict unknowingly exists 
among those of a consanguineous group, if there are competing branches in 
it. Such conflict does not appear on the surface. However, it would appear 
on the surface, if the conflict were to make them lose face, or if the in- 
terests of both branches were in conflict. Also, when the difference of their 
present social status is considerably wide, they may be less friendly with 
each other than with the unrelated persons, even though they are of the 
same ancestor of generations ago. 

It is also widely observed that there would be an internal conflict among 
the people when two or more different consanguineous groups exist in à 
village. In the past such conflict often appeared on the surface. It seems 
that such conflict was generally caused by extreme competition for social 
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prestige and jealousy of those who were prosperous, but more specifically, 
they fervently quarreled with each other in a struggle to secure good sites 
for graves. Naturally, their struggle was extremely severe because of their 
belief that the prosperity of their future generations depended on the pro- 
perty of the graves. While in peace, they were on friendly terms, and 
married each other, as they held the same high social status. Nevertheless, 
their dispute could emerge on the surface whenever the interests of both 
sides were in conflict. 

As noted in the beginning of this paper, in the age of the Yi dynasty the 
sangmin depended on the yangban class in terms of economy, power, and 
prestige, and consequently, belonged to the consanguineous group which 
held the high status. Even under the rule of Japan, they were still under 
the pressure of the yangban. Most of the sangmin worked as tenants for the 
landlords who were mainly of yangban origin. 

However, a great change was brought to the farms after the day of 
liberation. First of all, because of a democratic atmosphere which was 
newly created, the yangban could no longer despise the sangmin. More- 
over, there were many progressive youths among those of yangban who 
thought that such discrimination was not necessary. Secondly, most of 
sangmin rose from tenants to land owners, while many of yangban land- 
lords declined. Consequently, the economic inequality almost disappeared, 
and both yangban and sangmin farmers became equal. Thirdly, the family 
groups of yangban could no longer have their strong leaders in the villages 
because most of them moved to the urban areas. Fourthly, the activity for 
the entire village was urged as the administrative control became stronger. 
Accordingly, the villagers had more chances of discussing and solving their 
problems together regardless of their past status. 

Under the government of Japan, a positive effort was made to achieve 
the unity of the village, according to the needs of the Japanese colonialism. 
During World War II, this effort became more active owing to the war 
policy of impressment and mobilization of labor power. After the War, such 
efforts for achieving unity were expanded according to the sem s 
maintaining public security and in order to increase farm productivity. 

Today, it has become very difficult to find the practice of discriminating 
yangban and sangmin in the every day life of the villagers, since such ten- 
dency has remarkably diminished. But still in many villages the tendency 
remains in the matter of arranging marriages, by being strict about the 
background and social status. A recent survey in the village of a famous 
consanguineous group shows that many of the yangban populace Were mot 
unfavorable to marriage between yangban and sangmin. This attitude is 
presumed to be very unusual among those of yangban in other villages. 
They only opposed strongly the marriage with chonmin, or the lower class, 
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of whom there are quite a few in the rural villages. 3 However, the rural 
people of yangban background are much less concerned over the marriage 
between yangban and sangmin, particularly when the partner happens to 
be the bride of sangmin. It is because of the fact that the woman adopts 
the status of her husband after marriage. 

Sometimes the discrimination between yangban and sangmin is also 
observable in the mode of their conversation. In strongly traditional villages 
of the consanguineous group, it is often noticed that the yangban speak 
impolitely to the sangmin. After the liberation there was an argument 
between yangban and sangmin over carrying the hearse in some villages. 
The argument was started because the yangban expected the sangmin 
to carry the hearse of the yangban as they had done in the past, and 
Sangmin said that they could not do so any more unless yangban would do 
likewise. This did occur at the village where the yangban did not have a 
common consanguineous basis. 


IV. CHANGING SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE CONSANGUINEOUS GROUP 


Along with Confucian academic circles, the consanguineous groups, dis- 
persed over the farm villages, were the core for protecting the traditional 
Confucian norm of the yangban class and maintaining social orderliness. 
The local bureaucrats were only able to exercise power with their support. 
Besides, the consanguineous group, being a pressure group and family- 
oriented, deferred the promotion of the welfare of the entire nation, brought 
disorder in the discipline of the bureaucracy, and made enforcement of the 
law difficult. The yangban enjoyed their leisure time, pursued the prestige 
and prosperity of their own family, and failed to inspire production and 
labor. 

The consanguineous group consequently prevented the nation from 
bringing about changes and progress. It further deprived the individual 
family of its independence from kinship control and the independent ac- 
tivity of an individual member of the family. Especially, it suppressed the 
freedom of activity of youth with new ideas, prevented the women from 
improving their position and acting in freedom. The consanguineous groups 
also deferred the unity of the villagers by discriminating against the lower 
Classes, such as sangmin and chonmin. Whenever a problem of the com- 
munity arose, it was usually solved in the name of the consanguineous group 
and in its interest. 

As they were protected by the authority and were in a favorable position 
economically, the sangmin could not resist them. As pointed out in several 
parts of this paper, today the consanguineous group has been considerably 
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weakened and deprived of its functions as mentioned in the preceding parts. 
However, the consanguineous group still has considerable influence because 
of political reasons. Candidates who run for election to the National As- 
sembly or the local assembly attempt to win a bundle of votes from the com- 
ponents of the consanguineous groups, who are under the influence of the 
powerful members of the group in the village, by associating with the latter. 
On the other hand, the consanguineous leaders in the village may hold the 
power in the village, place themselves in a favorable position, and secure 
the funds for the consanguineous activities through association with the 
former. It may be very difficult for the politicians and other powerful men 
of the consanguineous group to reject the recommendations or requests 
made by their kinsmen. Frequently, they are willing to help their fellow 
members. Therefore, the consanguineous group in Korea still plays a power- 
ful political role in maintaining the status quo of pre-modern characteristics 
in Korean society. However, there is a growing tendency in Korea today for 
the rural people to be less influenced by the leaders in the consanguineous 
groups and to exercise their voting right by their own judgement, as they 
receive more and more education and possess more new ideas. 


NOTES 


l. Social classes during the Yi dynasty may be classified as the following: : 

a. Yangban who are chiefly the family members of the royal officials or their 
offspring down to the four generations, former yangbang, and yangbang's 
relatives, 

b. chung-in, technical specialists in the central government, 

c. sangmin, composed of assistants to the royal officials who were supposed 
to contribute mainly to the local government without payment, tenant far- 
mers, merchants etc., 

d. chomin, composed of domestic servants, entertainers, butchers, fortune 
tellers, necromancers etc. 

. E. Zensho, Villages in Korea, vol. III. Seoul, 1935, p. 217. à 
3. Taik-Kyoo Kim, The Cultural Structure of a Consangeneous Village. Seoul, 
1964, p. 132/3. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Given modern society's commitment to technological progress, the question 
might well be asked: ‘What forms of family structure can best deal with 
problems of technological innovation in a democratic industrial society?" 

There are several approaches to this problem. One procedure would be 
to look at specific technological advances — automobiles, airplanes, atomic 
power, automation, etc., and, projecting their development into the future, 
ask ourselves what consequences will these have for our social life. ! A 
second approach (which will be used in this paper) is to examine some of 
the generic functions of the family and technology, and delineate the types 
of family structures that might ideally cope with technological innovation 
without ever having to make assumptions about the development of any 
given technological advance, 

More specifically, I shall attempt to: 


I. Indicate some unique functions the family performs which are neces- 
sary for the survival of an industrial democratic nation. 


* The first two sections of this paper were delivered at the Faculty Seminar at 
Boston College, sponsored and partially financed by the Institute of Human 
Science. It is in part the result of research being financed by the United States 
Government, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, 3-10-033, project 1796. However, neither of these organizations is 
responsible for the views presented herein. 
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IL Point out how technology in principle will relate to these generic func- 
tions — change them, reduce them, or enhance them. 

III. Illuminate different dimensions of family structures that lead to the 
successful carrying out of these functions in an industrial democratic 
society, granted that these unique family functions are consistent in 
principle with technological development. More specifically, I shall 
speak about three interrelated aspects of family structure: 


A. husband and wife nuclear family relations, 
B. kinship networks, 
C. the family's relations to external institutions. 


I. UNIQUE FUNCTIONS OF THE PRIMARY GROUPS (E.G. FAMILIES) 


In several earlier papers, I have sought to point out the structural charac- 
teristics of the primary groups which give them great advantages over 
bureaucratic organizations for solving what I have called ‘non-uniform’ 
problems, It is the ability to handle these all-pervasive non-uniform prob- 
lems which gives primary groups (and the family as its most powerful form) 
their unique function. What I should like to do in this section is briefly to 
review this position since it has not been widely disseminated. Once this is 
done, the question of how technology can affect these unique primary 
group (family) functions can be answered, ah 

In order to highlight the unique functions of the primary group, it is 
necessary to compare them with the functions of their polar opposite — the 
bureaucratic organization. There are many different models of bureaucratic 
organizations but the one which is most sharply opposed to the primary 
group is that discussed by Weber — the monocratic bureaucratic organ- 
ization. 2 However, the theory of ‘complementary functions’ which I vill 
develop here is applicable to most theories of bureaucratic organization. 3 

If we examine the dimensions of monocratic bureaucracy, We see that 
they incorporate the following ideas: 4 appointment and promotion on the 
basis of merit, specialization, a priori rules, a priori definition of duties and 
privileges, separation of policy and administrative decisions, and impersonal 
relations between members of the bureaucracy. AS à system of relation- 
ships, two things can be said about this bureaucratic organization. 

First, its dimensions are opposite from those of the primary group. 5 
The primary group stresses positive affect, not impersonal relations; it " 
characterized by diffused relations rather than specialized segmented ach 
it has permanent relations, not the temporary ones implied by merit; the 
group good is an end in itself rather than the instrumental relations as- 
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sumed by appointments of merit and the a priori definition of duties and 
privileges; and finally, relationships are mostly face-to-face not largely 
guided by rules. 

The second thing which can be said about the bureaucratic organizations 
is that it is designed to maximize knowledge. For instance, people hired and 
promoted are those who are most knowledgeable. Through specialization, 
people are enabled to gain even further expertise in their work. It is not 
only that experts are hired and given opportunity to develop their expertise, 
but in addition, there is a systematic attempt to curb considerations other 
than expertise. Thus, impersonal relations are stressed to avoid favoritism 
or hostility as factors in assigning people. A priori definitions of privileges 
and duties insure that only organizational goals will be considered relevant 
in making job decisions. 

Finally, Weber suggests two dimensions which insure that in a large 
organization the right expert will do the right job at the right moment. 
He suggests the use of public rules as one way of coordinating behavior 
(where decisions can be made ahead of time). He also suggests a hierarch- 
ical authority system which serves to provide coordination (where decisions 
cannot be made ahead of time). 

To sum up the second point, Weber's dimensions of bureaucracy provide 
for the recruitment, orientation, and development of experts. It provides 
for exclusion of criteria other than organizational goals. Finally, it provides 
rules for coordinating the experts to insure that the right expert would be 
at the right job. By contrast, the primary groups stress the opposite dimen- 
sions. As a consequence, they are not a very good organizational basis for 
providing trained experts. 

In discussing the unique functions of the primary group (e.g., the family) 
it is necessary to say under what conditions trained expertise is not meaning- 
ful. Under such conditions the bureaucratic organization will not be supe- 
rior to the primary group. Once the question is posed this way, it can be 
seen that there are at least three conditions under which trained experts are 
not necessary. First, and most obvious, where there is no real knowledge of 
the problem there is no real reason to have a professionally trained expert. 
For instance, where one has a disease for which there is no known treat- 
ment, then in the short run a doctor may be no more useful than friends 
and family. For the future, it would be desirable that the medical profession 
do research on the problem, but for the given moment in time the doctor 
is of no great use. Similarly, amidst a host of problems dealing with mental 
health, the voluntary non-professional Alcoholics Anonymous may be as 
effective as a psychiatrist in dealing with alcoholism. The strategies for 
child rearing frequently fall within this range. Experienced mothers may be 
better able to rear children than the best expert in child development. Ban- 
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field points out many political decisions have this character, e.g. areas 
where there are no firm facts upon which to base decisions. 9 In most fields 
one can think of ‘frontier’ areas for which knowledge is sparse and where 
the expert has provided no short term solution. 7 These are areas when the 
formal organization is no better than the primary group on a short term 
basis for solving problems. 

Another set of problems for which it makes no sense to call in trained 
experts are those which are so simple to perform that almost anybody can 
do them, It is a waste of professional resources to bring in experts to dress 
children, to feed children, to clean the house, to teach children the initial 
language abilities, and all the hundreds of everyday tasks that most people 
do, almost as a matter of habit. It is true that some families will break 
down and experts will have to come in to teach housekeeping and meal 
preparation. However, the expert should ideally seek to build up the family 
or provide a substitute primary group to fulfill this obligation — not to 
supplant the primary group with the formal organization. Because (as I 
shall try to elaborate later) there is not much gained and it is expensive in 
terms of speed and flexibility to have formal organizations where primary 
groups can perform as efficiently. 

Another set of circumstances where trained experts are not particularly 
valuable are those which can be characterized as idiosyncratic, rare, Or 
unpredictable events. There may be a knowledge base for training experts 
to handle these situations but because of their unpredictable character it is 
either too inefficient to maintain these experts or simply not possible to get 
the expert to the problem before it evaporates. . 

For instance, earthquakes happen so rarely and are so unpredictable it 
would be an extremely expensive proposition to train and maintain experts 
whose only job would be to deal with the aftermath of earthquakes. Simi- 
larly, the probability of a given child and a given car colliding in the United 
States (given the large number of each) is so rare that we could. not train 
and maintain a group of experts on guarding all children against auto- 
mobiles in all situations without sacrificing other desired goals, €.8 the 
children's education. 

Of course, what is involved in these illustrations is in part a question of 
value, Where society puts a great value on a given problem it might employ 
experts despite the high costs involved. For instance, the need ores 
severe mental illness is given such a high value priority in our society that 
We utilize psychoanalysis even though it is a long and costly process whose 
consequences are very problematical. Similarly, it can be pointed out that 
our great stress on material and technological gains has put much emphasis 
on research institutions which almost by definition deal with the unpre- 
dictable. Insofar as society, because of its values, feels it is worth even the 
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small margin to employ trained experts to deal with idiosyncratic problems, 
our theory would predict that the formal organizations would take on many 
of the characteristics of the primary group if the organization is to perform 
efficiently. 8 

Three types of problems have now been delineated for which trained 
experts have no advantage and as a consequence for which it can be said 
that the bureaucratic organization is not more effective than the primary 
group. These areas are: 1) problems for which there is no knowledge, 
2) problems for which knowledge is so simple that the average person in 
the society can do it as well as the experts, and 3) problems which are so 
idiosyncratic that it is costly to maintain experts or get them to the place 
where they might make use of their training. For expediency, in the rest of 
the paper, I shall refer to these problem areas as ‘non-uniform events’. This 
does some violence to the traditional usage of the term 'non-uniform'; 
therefore the reader should keep in mind the explicit definition just given. 

Thus far in the presentation, it has been argued that the bureaucratic 
organization is no more efficient than the primary group when dealing with 
non-uniform events because it cannot take advantage of one of its chief 
Virtues as an organization — trained experts. What has not as yet been 
demonstrated (and is equally relevant) is that the family or primary group 
is more effective than the bureaucratic organization for solving non-uni- 
form problems. 

If the structure of the primary group is examined (diffuse, face-to-face 
relations, permanent, affective, and non-instrumental)? it can be argued 
that it is much better suited than the bureaucratic one (hierarchical, im- 
personal, specialist, rule oriented, etc.) to solve problems where technical 
expertise or training is not needed. 

For instance, where events are unanticipated because of lack of know- 
ledge or because of complexities, the family can react much more quickly 
than the bureaucracy. First, by virtue of its diffuse relations, it accepts as 
legitimate a much wider range of events than the bureaucracy. Therefore, 
it has a much higher probability of accepting as legitimate the unanticipated 
events characterized by a lack of knowledge or complexity. The bureau- 
cratic organization might by contrast refuse to accept for consideration 
anything that falls outside the realm of a narrowly defined goal. Secondly, 
the family, because of its face-to-face contact between all members (and 
therefore, its small size), has much less distance to cover in order to com- 
municate about a given problem. Therefore, it has a better chance of 
coming to a quick group decision than the bureaucracy with its long ladder 
of authority. Given that the knowledge base is the same for both family and 
bureaucracy, the speed with which a decision is made is frequently a great 
advantage. The speed of the family decision over the bureaucracy only 
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occurs when events are unanticipated. For anticipated events, the bureau- 
cracy can have special procedures for speeding up communication even 
though it is much bigger than the family. Thus, fire departments can learn 
about fires and react much more quickly than nearby neighbors because 
of modern means of communication and despite the fact of the small size 
of the neighborhood. However, this is true only where the event is anti- 
cipated. For an event which the fire department has no set routine, it might 
take considerable time for it to react. Furthermore, where the event is 
unanticipated because of lack of knowledge, the quality of decision of the 
family might be as good if not better than that of the bureaucracy. By 
definition the bureaucracy does not have anybody more able than the 
family. However, the family does have warm, trusting, non-instrumental 
relations, and there is some evidence that effectiveness and motivation to 
solve problems are greater in situations of uncertainty where the indivi- 
duals can look for help from others. 10 And this kind of trust generally 
occurs where there is a positive affect between them and the others. Where 
the individual has impersonal relations and feels he is being occupationally 
evaluated, he might not seek help from others and thus lose the emotional 
support necessary to carry on in situations of uncertainty. 

To sum up, where the society must deal with problems, where there is no 
real knowledge or where the average person can handle the task, the di- 
mensions of family structure (face-to-face, diffuse, personal, non-instru- 
mental, permanent relation) provides a more effective structural base for 
making decisions than that which exists in bureaucratic organizations. 

It can be pointed out that bureaucracies have other ways of influencing 
behavior than by professional expertise. Thus, they might influence be- 
havior because of their legitimating power, their referent power, or their 
capacity to use reward and punishment. 11 I would submit, without going 
into the details in this paper, that the same logic of analysis would suggest 
that the family is also better able than the bureaucracy to use these forms 
of influence for handling non-uniform tasks. !? 


IL EFFECTS OF TECHNOLOGY ON UNIQUE FAMILY FUNCTIONS 

If the above analysis is accepted, the next question which must pa edam 
"What will advancing technology do to the non-uniform tasks?" 13 More 
specifically, to what extent will technology illuminate areas of ignorance 
and supply a knowledge base that requires trained experts? Or to what 
extent will advancing technology prove that tasks which now can be handled 
by the average individual can be solved more effectively by a trained 
expert. To what extent will technology take complicated or unpredictable 
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events and show they can be put into a predictable format by trained 
experts? We can within our own lifetime find illustrations of technology 
doing all of the above things. 


1. Advancing technology substitutes trained experts for the average citizen 


For instance, doing laundry is an illustration of a situation where advancing 
technology developed a trained expert to replace the average citizen. 
Washing clothes in the days before the laundries required only water, a 
scrubbing board, and much physical exertion. There was very little training 
needed. The technological development of laundry machinery provided a 
more efficient way for washing clothes. It also required specialist training, 
i.e., the ordinary woman was not able to manufacture or run the machinery 
in the laundry. 


2. Advancing technology clarifies areas of ignorance leading to need for 
trained experts 


In a somewhat similar manner, I can illustrate how technology reduces 
an area of ignorance to a known quantity requiring a trained expert. This 
is most clearly seen in scientific research. Thus, there are many diseases 
which plagued mankind for which there was no known remedy. A break- 
through in scientific knowledge together with a related technological develop- 
ment (i.e., the manufacture of serum, etc.) has led to the experts (i.e., the 
doctor and the drug manufacturer) concerning themselves with problems 
of disease that in earlier times were handled by the ordinary citizen. Of 
course, the same analysis could be made for the manufacturing of boats, 
work tools, etc. and the creation of buildings. 


3. Advancing technology takes a complex or unpredictable event and 
makes it predictable by use of trained experts 


There are events whose separate elements are known but which are so 
complex that it is impossible to put them together in time to deal with a 
given problem. Thus, until very recently, the farmer looking at the sky was 
à predictor of the weather as the most highly trained meteorologist. The 
meteorologist knew what went into making the prediction but couldn't get 
all the facts together in time to be useful. However, with the development 
of high speed computers, the use of rocket satellites, observation planes, 
and the use of the mass media, the trained professional has an increasing 
edge in predicting and disseminating information. Tornadoes and hurricanes 
can be tracked and populations frequently warned well in advance. 
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We have now illustrated three general cases where technological develop- 
ment has led to the replacement of the ordinary individual by trained 
experts. This particular stream of thought has been thoroughly identified 
and explored by most people in the area of family sociology. On the basis 
of this kind of reasoning, many have suggested that technology weakens 
the primary group and the family. 14 

However, once having made this point it is not too difficult to make the 
opposite one as well (i.e., technology strengthens the family by returning 
functions to the family). 15 More specifically, it can be shown 1) that 
technology has simplified the jobs previously performed by experts so that 
they are within the skill level of the average citizen, 2) that in fields where 
experts had been considered competent to handle the job, there were large 
areas of ignorance where the average citizen was as competent as the 
expert, and 3) that there are circumstances which are much more complex 
than previously believed, requiring the average citizen to take a hand since 
the expert can not put the information together fast enough to be the sole 
decision maker. 


4. Advancing technology substitutes the average citizen for the trained 
expert 


For instance, there are many illustrations where technology has reduced 
the complexity of a job previously performed by a trained expert and 
turned it back to the average citizen. The history of laundering is a case in 
point. The development of technology led to the home washing machine 
that was sufficiently simple to operate so that the ordinary housewife could 
again participate in the laundering function. If we examine the advance 
from the scrubbing board to the laundry to the home washing machine, we 
see that advancing technology first turned over a function (which had been 
solely the province of the family) to the formal organization and then 
ended up by making it a joint effort of family and bureaucracy. This was 
in part because advancing technology altered the complexity of the job 
from simple to complex to partially simple and partially complex. A 
Perhaps what I am speaking about is best evidenced by the rash of do-it- 
yourself products in the United States which vary from putting boats to- 
gether, painting houses, putting together radios, etc. What is most central 
to the purpose of this paper and what the reader must keep in mind is that 
in principle there is no reason in the future why technology might not lead 
to simplification which permits the average individual to participate in tasks 
which are now done solely by the trained expert. Thus, it is conceivable 
that technological advances will permit the ordinary individual to fly his 
own airplane. It is conceivable that materials, patterns, and adhesives might 
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be developed to allow each member of the family to design and put to- 
gether his own clothes. It is conceivable that pills might be developed so 
that the average individual will be able to diagnose and treat any oncoming 
episode of mental illness in the same way he uses an aspirin to ease a 
headache. 

There is nothing in the history of technology nor in its future develop- 
ment which remotely suggests that technology will not simplify tasks and 
permit the participation of the average individual. Just as there is nothing 
in the history of technology to eliminate the view that technology will dis- 
cover more complex but more efficient ways of solving problems which 
only the trained expert can solve. What is, therefore, implied as a general 
principle is that because of technology there will be continual change and 
fluctuations in those problems families might most profitably seek to solve. 
This is in contrast to a principle which states that there will be monoto- 
nically increasing requirements for ‘trained’ experts as technology advances. 
I would suggest that past sociologists have taken a historical phase of tech- 
nological development where the families proportionately lost control over 
many activities to the bureaucratic experts and sought to project to the 
future without seeing the differences between the development phases and 
mature phases of a technological society. 16 


5. Technology opens up areas of ignorance as well as reduces such areas 


In addition to the situation where advancing technology has reduced com- 
plex problems to simple ones, technology has also made apparent that 
many problems which seemed to be within the province of the expert are 
in fact surrounded by ignorance. Therefore, the ordinary individual may 
deal with these problems as well if not better than the expert. Perhaps the 
outstanding illustration of this point involves the technology of interper- 
sonal relations such as child rearing. At one time the theories of child 
rearing implied that the child was born with certain fixed instincts. These 
more or less determined his behavior. The expert could intervene to mea- 
sure these instincts. If the child did not behave, there was little the mother 
could do since this was biologically determined. In severe cases the child 
could only be restrained, e.g., sent to an institution where experts in custo- 
dial care with specialized facilities would deal with him. The development 
of a Freudian theory of personality as well as its modern derivatives 
suggested that the instinct theory was inadequate. These asserted that the 
parents and significant peer groups played a great role in developing the 
child's personality. Furthermore, these theories held that the effect of 
parents on the child and vice versa were not ones that the members of the 
interaction were aware of nor could they easily be controlled. This theory 
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opened up a Pandora's box, suggesting vast areas for which there was no 
knowledge base. Yet, the expert knows enough to realize that he is ignorant 
of many things which have an important bearing on how successfully the 
child will be reared. Because the experts do not have any standardized 
solutions as yet, they have made clear how important it is for the parent 
to observe the situation carefully. Thus, greater and greater emphasis is 
placed upon the responsibility of the mother and father in the early sociali- 
zation process. 

Another outstanding example is in the field of formal education. In the 
past it was assumed that children had a certain learning ability and all that 
was necessary was for an expert who knew the material to teach the child. 
However, recent investigations in education suggest that the child's moti- 
vation to learn is an important part of his ability to absorb information. 
Furthermore, the continual encouragement and the inculcation of such 
things as future time preferences and discipline are also necessary if the 
child is to be well educated. These are areas in which the experts have 
little in the way of technology and, therefore, are generally in no better 
position than the parents to socialize the child even though they might be 
in a position to diagnose what is wrong. For this reason it is thought of as 
a family responsibility. So we can see how in the education of children for 
which the family was earlier thought to have little responsibility, the parents 
now are viewed as bearing major responsibility. In the physical fields as 
well, the growth of technology, such as new measurement instruments, new 
optical devices, etc., has presented new types of problems which had not 
been viewed as such before the advent of these new developments. It is 
with these kinds of illustrations in mind it is argued that, in principle, 
technology may open up new areas of ignorance as well as solve old 
problems. As a consequence, there may arise problems which once again 
become the concern of the primary group. By the same token, problems 
which were once within the scope of the primary group are now shifted m 
the formal organization. It may, therefore, be inferred as it was in the 
earlier portion of the discussion, that as a general principle the family must 
be prepared for continual fluctuations in its responsibility as a consequence 
of technology. 


6. Technology both produces and reduces complexity 


Finally, let us consider the relationship between technology and com- 
plexity. One of the things which social scientists have been most prone to 
emphasize about technological development is its unanticipated consequen- 
Ces for society. Thus, it has been pointed out that the development of the 
automobile has had an effect on the development of suburbs, courtship 
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patterns, development of traffic law, automobile insurance law, a new type 
of mortality, a new enforcement arm of the police, new industries (highway 
buildings, motels), etc. The potential social implications of technological 
developments are so many and so varied that the mind boggles at the idea 
of trying to anticipate and deal with them all ahead of time. It would 
assume complete knowledge of all sciences which we can safely state is an 
unrealistic assumption. A 

Similarly, in other areas it can be seen that the development of techno- 
logy introduces complexity and unpredictability as well as the reverse. For 
instance the development of medicine has led to the opening up of new 
areas of preventive medicine. This has tied diseases to everyday dietary and 
living patterns of the individual. However, the treatment and supervision 
of these living patterns are far too complex and unpredictable for the 
average doctor to even attempt to supervise. As a consequence it has be- 
come a responsibility of the family. The advances in medical research have 
also revealed idiosyncratic symptomology (e.g., cancer symptoms) so that 
the average doctor cannot maintain constant scrutiny of a given patient 
without giving up a significant portion of his practice. He, therefore, tries 
to make this a responsibility of the family. 

I am saying, in principle, it cannot be argued that advancing technology 
always reduces complexity. Likewise, it cannot be maintained that tech- 
nology invariably increases complexity. Rather, it may be concluded from 
the above analysis that technology may increase or decrease the com- 
plexity of a given problem. The general implication for the family is that 
in principle it must be prepared to contimuously take on and give up 
functions as a consequence of technological development. 


7. Summary on technology and unique functions of the family 


At this point a summary of the argument on the relationship of technology 
to the unique functions of the family might be illuminating. In the first part 
of the paper, I tried to show that primary groups and families are better 
Suited than formal organizations for dealing with non-uniform events (i.e., 
which the ordinary citizen can handle as well as the trained expert, events 
for which there is no expert knowledge available, and events which are 
complex or unpredictable). Next, I sought to point out that there is no 
simple relationship between technology and non-uniform events. In principle 
technological advances may increase or decrease non-uniformity. 

As a consequence, technology will not necessarily decrease or increase 
family functions. Nor will technology necessarily concentrate family func- 
tion in one given area rather than another. Quite the contrary (and this is 
the main point of the discussion), technology will lead to constantly chan- 
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ging activities of the family. 17 Therefore, one key structural need of the 
family — given a rapidly developing technology — is the capacity to deal with 
changing functions, the capacity to rapidly change what are legitimate and 
what are non-legitimate activities, or most generally the capacity to be 
flexible. 


Ill, FAMILY STRUCTURES THAT MAXIMIZE TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


In the remainder of this paper, I should like to talk about some of the 
sociological requisites for flexibility in family structure. 18 I shall examine 
the possibility of structural flexibility in three areas: A) husband and wife 
nuclear family relations, B) extended kin relations, and C) family relations 
to the external society. 


A. Husband and wife relations — that maximize flexibility 


There are many different ways in which husband and wife role relations 
can be analyzed with regard to the problem of technology. I shall organize 
my discussion around two alternative views of the role relations between 
husband and wife. In order to make the differences clear I will put these 
views in extreme forms. As such, very few people would advocate either 
pole but would tend in one or the other direction. One view posits a sex- 
linked instrumental and socio-emotional division of labor as ideal in a 
technological society while the other suggests role substitutability as being 
ideal.19 The idea of role substitutability seems more obviously related to 
flexibility because it provides the maximum freedom for use of family 
members, However, many sociologists adhere to a sex-linked, instrumental 
and socio-emotional division of labor theory. ; 

This latter school of family sociologists holds that the family has some 
specific and delimited tasks e.g., tension management of adults and early 
socialization of the child. 2° Technological innovation will not change these 
functions but presumably only clarify their unique family domain. Granted 
this assumption, there is some virtue in role specialization between husband 
and wife. f 

The arguments for role specialization usually involve several points. Each 
argument has some flaws which we will examine. 


1. Flaw of the division of labor 


First, it should be noted that the theory of family functions presented x 
this paper does not assume the division of labor between family an 
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bureaucratic organizations based on specific content areas (E.g., manage- 
ment of adult tension and early socialization of the child). The empirical 
evidence suggests that for the management of tensions there has been a 
rapid development of formal organizations (as evidenced by the growth 
of the therapeutic professions and agencies).?! Similar growth has taken 
place in the area of early socialization as evidenced by the development of 
pre-school nurseries and early child specialists. 22 Secondly, in the areas 
presumably reserved for bureaucratic organization there has been an up- 
surge of family activity. 23 Therefore, the position I adopt is that the family 
has major commitments in all areas of life — not justin the early socialization 
of the child and tension management. As already developed above I believe 
families are most effective for handling non-uniform problems in all areas 
of life. Technological development might lead to greater uniformity or non- 
uniformity in a given area of life over time. Therefore, technology might 
increase or decrease the family role in any area of life. Thus, technology 
as evidenced by automation might make it possible for a man to cut his 
work day from eight hours to five thus freeing him for greater involvement 
in child rearing. 24 It must be remembered the work week in the United 
States has already been reduced from what it used to be (e.g., from a sixty 
hour week to a forty hour week) with the result that the husband has al- 
ready more time than ever before to handle some of the household chores. 
Technology might also provide some means for routinizing the socialization 
of the child. An important historical trend has been the gradual encroach- 
ment of schools and various specialities on the early socialization processes. 
This might free the wife for greater activity in the occupational world. 
Technology might cause one or both of these things to occur at one time 
or in some sequence. What is clear is that the marital dyad in order to 
survive the increased impact of technological change will have to be com- 
prised of men and women who are willing to switch prior roles, substitute 
for each other, or even on occasion reverse roles. Role reversal makes sense 
if the multi-faceted character of the family is taken into account. Tech- 
nology may proceed in all areas simultaneously. It is conceivable that it 
might operate in such a manner as to make it more efficient for husband 
and wife to switch roles for some purposes so that they might have a more 
suitable alignment for others, For instance, thirty years ago it was virtually 
unheard of that a newly wedded wife should go to work and support a non- 
working husband as a condition of marriage. Yet, what was so unusual a 
role reversal then is now accepted as commonplace for newly married 
couples if the husband is going to college. From this point of view role sub- 
stitutability will maximize the flexibility of the family structure and make it 
better able to cope with technological change. To summarize, neither the 
empirical evidence nor the logic of the division of labor supports the kind 
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of specialized family function assumed by those advocating a sex-linked 
division of labor where the wife has the socio-emotional tasks and the 
husband the instrumental ones. 


Flaws in the physical need for division of labor 


Some social scientists suggest that the division of labor between husband 
and wife had its origin in the physical differences between the two. The 
nine months pregnancy and the need for close supervision of a growing 
infant for several years mean that the mother is in effect eliminated from 
the labor force for a considerable period each time she has a child. How- 
ever, these same writers are also ready to concede that such arguments are 
less important today. Technological advances have transformed most jobs so 
that heavy physical labor is no longer essential. Changes in child rearing 
practices result in the mother no longer having to nurse her child. It is even 
conceivable, though not probably in our day, that mothers may not even 
have to bear children but that they can be raised in an artificial womb. ?5 
The developing technology has more or less obviated the physical basis for 
a division of labor between men and women. 


Flaws in the sociological requirements of group cohesion 


More recently, it has been maintained that for small groups such as families 
to continue to exist two essential functions must be carried out which 
require different leaders. The instrumental leader insures that the group 
deals in an effective way with its goals. The socio-emotional leader insures 
that group cohesion is continually stressed. These two functions generally 
must be in the hands of two different people because they frequently stress 
contradictory elements. Thus, to accomplish a given task it is frequently 
necessary to have a specialized division of labor, objective-impersonal rela- 
tions, a physical separation of group members, etc. This tends to divide the 
group. By contrast the socio-emotional leader's sole objective is to provide 
emotional support, stress affect, and to seek group cohesion. 
Furthermore, because the family is a socializing agent, it is also necessary 
that this role division be maintained so that there will be à stable basis for 
the socialization of the child, e.g., one person performing two roles will con- 
fuse the child. um d 
This line of reasoning makes several major assumptions which in my view 
are incorrect. It assumes the wife does not have tensions which are equal to 
the husband's. For instance, it would accordingly be assumed that the 
following events do not produce tension for the wife equal to any felt by 
the husband in his life experiences: birth of a child; children leaving home; 
illness of children; adjustment to new neighborhoods; illness, etc. If the wife 
does have great anxieties, there is no ideal person (according to this ideal 
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sex-linked division concept) who can provide her succour. In my opinion it 
is incorrect to say that the wife does not have anxieties that are equal if 
not greater than the man's. As a consequence the division of labor ad- 
vocated would not in principle meet the needs of the family to alleviate 
tension. 

Secondly, the idea of two separate leaders was developed with regard to 
groups which generally had a single task to perform. However, a family is 
Characterized by diffuse tasks. Many of these are handled primarily by 
the wife. The wife has to prepare meals, shop, buy clothes, buy medicine, 
deal with doctors, deal with household appliance service men, etc. The 
wife is the task leader in each of these activities and in an industrially 
advanced state must deal with outside bureaucracies and professionals in 
almost every area of life. Unlike the situation in many pre-industrial societies, 
the woman to accomplish these tasks must frequently leave the home. What 
realistically characterizes the family is that the wife has one set of in- 
strumental tasks for which she is the leader and the husband has one set 
for which he is most responsible and there are some areas for which they 
share mutual responsibility. ?9 It is difficult to know how a family (with its 
multiplicity of tasks and limited membership) would survive even in prin- 
ciple if the husband were to be responsible for all of the instrumental tasks 
and the wife for only the tension management ones. The division of labor 
into separate task and socio-emotional leaders which makes sense in a 
single task experimental group becomes unmanageable if applied in blind 
fashion to a multi-tasked two person primary group. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that there are many ways to manage 
contradictory roles aside from permanently assigning them to different 
people. For instance, the husband performs different roles in business and 
in the family and the separation is based on time, place and normative role 
separation. There can be internalized compartmentalization which matches 
the socially approved role separation. Several writers have suggested that 
the problem of inconsistent roles is typical, not atypical, of a complex 
society such as ours?? and that there are a variety of ways in which 
Society seeks to deal with it.28 The central point is that there are Ways 
other than permanently assigning different roles to different sexes to keep 
task and socio-emotional functions from conflicting. Why can these not be 
used as a substitute for a sex-linked division of labor along instrumental 
and emotional lines? 

Furthermore, there are some who argue this particular mechanism of 
separation (by people) has some negative functions for the socialization of — 
the child. ?9 For instance, it leads to too close identification with the mother 
which makes it difficult for the children to break away from the nuclear - 
family at a later stage. % This close identification with the mother also 
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leads to great difficulties for both sexes as they approach adulthood. 2: In 
other words, a little role ambiguity in early socialization may be very func- 
tional for the later socialization of the child. This line of reasoning suggests 
the father should be involved in the early socialization process of the child. 
I, therefore, seriously question the logic of family structure which goes 
from the premise that instrumental and socio-emotional functions involve 
contradictory group stresses to the conclusion that a sex-linked division of 
labor must follow. Such an argument forces a series of false assumptions: 
1) the wife does not have as many and as severe emotional problems as the 
man, 2) it is empirically feasible to remove from the wife leadership in tasks 
which she now controls (food buying, clothing, getting medical attention for 
the children, keeping household appliances operational, dealing with school 
authorities) and to give them to the husband, and 3) there are no mecha- 
nisms which society can use as a full time substitute for assigning different 
people different jobs (e.g., such things as compartmentalization, 
of roles by time, separation by place, separation by social situation and any 


combination of these). 


Flaws in invidious status differences 

Another argument in favor of a conjugal division of labor is that it is neces- 
sary to prevent the inevitable status competition of the occupational system. 
Therefore, the wife should stay home and the husband should go to work. 
Two questions should be raised about this argument. First, does the oc- 
cupational system invariably lead to status competition between two or 
more participants? Secondly, are there positive gains from having both 
members of the dyad in the occupational system? The second question cer- 
tainly deserves an affirmative reply. Having the wife in the labor market 
may mean that both husband and wife gain, for it brings more money into 
the family coffers. Since money is a generalized means to most goals in an 
industrial society, the wife's working frequently implies that both members 
of the family may better achieve their goals. For instance, if the money 
is used to buy a more luxurious home, a better car, take more luxurious 
vacations, etc., then both members of the family gain. This obvious point 
suggests some counter balance to the problem of invidious status differen- 
Ces. It serves to mute potential conflict. 

The first question raised regarding the possibility of whether two or more 
people may be in the labor force without invidious status competition must 
also be answered in the affirmative. There are parents who are only too 
delighted at the success of a son in the occupational world. It is true that 
there are other parents who feel that the child's success is directly threaten- 
ing to them. Similar statements could be made about siblings. — — ; 

The question arises as to why there is sometimes status competition while 
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other times there is not. Where there is no status competition, I would 
hypothesize that there are norms which state that people should advance 
occupationally on merit, there is status or emotional gain attached to the 
success of other persons in the labor force, and there is no direct leverage 
of power by which occupational success of one person is translated into 
family dominance over the other. 33 

In examining husband and wife relations we have already noted that 
there is a good potential for increased benefit to both husband and wife 
if the wife works. This satisfies one condition of non-invidious competition. 
The question arises: ‘Why is it that for a long time in the industrial western 
society men did not want women to work except in secondary jobs?’ 34 If 
the latter did become major breadwinners, invidious status competition 
might arise. I would maintain that the sense of invidious status competition 
is not due to intrinsic occupational forces but is related to the problem of 
prejudice. It is assumed that a woman is not as capable as a man to hold 
a job. Under such a norm, if a woman does work and in fact does better 
than the man, then it is an invidious reflection upon the man. He does not 
have talents equal to a woman who by social norm is acknowledged to be 
inferior in the occupational world. If this norm were changed, there would 
no longer be a sense of invidious competition and there would be the 
added virtue of joint gain. What I am trying to say is that there is nothing 
intrinsic in technology in a modern industrial democratic society which 
requires a differential basis for evaluating men and women. In fact just the 
opposite is true. Norms of merit (both evaluated by the same criteria) are 
most likely to insure technological development. As a consequence, the 
invidious bases for competition between husband and wife might disappear 
over the long run without any harm to technological development. 


Flaws in the separation of the family from formal organizations 


Finally, it has been frequently asserted that there must be a sex-linked 
division of labor because it is necessary to keep families separated from 
formal organizations since their atmospheres are antithetical. 35 One way of 
keeping them separated is by having only one person in contact with both 
worlds. However, as I mentioned before, it is almost impossible to isolate 
the family from various bureaucratic enterprises in a mature industrial 
society. The wife in the ordinary course of living has to deal with the 
supermarket, the clothing stores, the telephone company, etc. 

To elaborate more generally, it should be stressed, first, that the need to 
separate the family from bureaucracy is not as great now as it was when 
bureaucracies first developed. This is because the development of profes- 
sionalization with its objective measures of merit and bureaucratization 
with the divorce of ownership of jobs from performance have meant that 
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nepotism rules could be relaxed. 86 Such rules were at best only very crude 
alternatives to measuring merit. Where better ones exist (e.g., professionali- 
zation) these crude criteria can be dropped. The development of social 
norms of merit has also lessened the need to consider family and bureau- 
cracy as antithetical. In the past where nepotistic norms were predominant, 
it was necessary to provide structural isolation to avoid clashes between the 
family and bureaucratic demands. 

All of these reasons would indicate that the need for isolation has some- 
what diminished. However, what is far more important is that there are 
other ways by which distance can be maintained between formal organi- 
zations and family aside from having only one member of the family in the 
labor force. This assertion has been elaborated elsewhere. 37 Since it will 
be developed in a later section of this paper, I will not elaborate here. The 
central points of our discussion are: 1) there are ways other than use ofa 
sex-linked division of labor to accomplish isolation between family and 
bureaucracy; and 2) that the need for isolation is not as great now as it 
used to be when bureaucratic organizations were evolving from nepotistic 
agricultural communities. 


2. Role substitutability and its problems 


Thus far the discussion has centered on the theory of sex-linked division of 
labor between instrumental and socio-emotional tasks and its inadequacies. 
The alternative to this that I have suggested is the concept of role sub- 
stitutability. The question arises: "What are the problems and areas of in- 
vestigation that this concept would lead us to? As will be recalled, I have 
argued that role substitutability is important in a society dominated by 
technology because technological change may increase or decrease the role 
of the family in any given area at any given time. Therefore, it is necessary 
for husband and wife to be prepared to shift roles as the activities of a 
previously held role are shrinking while the spouse finds a minor role 
growing in importance. 

If this analysis is correct, famil 
some of the issues I shall now raise. 


y sociologists will have to investigate 


à. Quick procedures for role socialization 


If husband and wife roles are subject to the impact of technology which is 
continually changing, it is necessary to find ways for quickly socializing 
family members into new roles. The need for family members to con- 
tinually change roles has been already recognized by students in the field 
of the family. They point out that the courtship role is different from the 
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marriage role and these in turn change when children arrive, when the hus- 
band moves into different phases of his career, when children begin to 
mature and leave home, when the husband retires, etc. What is being 
stressed here is the need to consider explicitly means for rapid socialization 
into new roles. What, then, are some of the devices by which role sociali- 
zation can be accelerated? 


Normative acceptance of change 


First, there must be an a priori recognition that change is necessary and 
good. Such a norm exists for instance in the field of science. Meaningful 
innovation is most prized among scientists. It also exists in the area of child 
rearing where fads and fashions of child rearing practice are all too evident 
a testimony to the legitimacy of innovation. How can normative acceptance 
of change in roles be expanded to all areas of family life? 


Observable character of the change 


When a new role must be adopted by the husband and wife, it may be 
more readily adopted if reasons for change are observable. For instance, 
when a remarkable role reversal occurred in the United States and the wife 
rather than the husband worked so that he could go to school this change 
could be easily observed. As a consequence its legitimacy could be ascer- 
tained and others could quickly adopt it or not. By contrast, there might 
be role reversals which are not so readily observable. Disciplining of 
children, parental supervision of courtship behavior, or pre-marital sex 
relations may involve norms of privacy so that families have no way of 
communicating and determining whether their innovation is aberrant or 
potentially normative. The question we must ask is: ‘How and under what 
conditions should behavior be made more publically observable so as to 
speed up the process of change and when should it be less observable?’ This 
query is made with the assumption that there are times when the less public 
the innovation the easier it is to introduce change. 38 


Institutional support for role socialization 


In order to speed up role socialization, it becomes necessary to know much 
more clearly how institutions interact with the family to produce sociali- 
zation. For instance, the school in the United States plays a considerable 
role in the socialization of the child. 39 Institutions can play a large role in 
diagnosing the need for role change where these changes are not self- 
evident to the participants or where there are no informal means for dis- 
seminating the information to a wide population. Child rearing practices 
have been frequently investigated and information spread by formal or- 
ganizations. With regard to any population, there are varying degrees of 
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social distance between an institution and the family. Thus, there are some 
families that are close to schools and some that are far apart. There is a 
need for institutions that have an armory of tactics for reaching families 
and vice versa so that both the friendly and hostile families can be 
reached. 40 

The main emphasis in this section is that roles are widespread social 
phenomena and, therefore, any quick socialization process must generally 
use the resources of a large scale organization to make new roles publically 
known and to diagnose the need for new roles. 


Sponsorship for change 


However, this raises still another problem. Quick socialization might more 
readily be undertaken where there is some group which has the respon- 
sibility for initiating change. For instance, if technological developments 
make it more economical for the wife to shop at a supermarket once a 
week and thus to discontinue shopping daily at the corner store, who is 
responsible for informing the wife about this matter? One answer is to let 
each wife find out and spread the information informally. Another answer 
is for each profession to take the responsibility for passing on the inno- 
vation that it creates. This latter solution is less tenable when dealing with 
the family because any given individual may have a bundle of interlocking 
roles. A change in one might entail a change in several others. A specialist 
pushing for a change in one might not be sensitive to the changes necessary 
in the other. Another solution to the problem of role change is to have a 
general family professional whose job it is to deal with role changes in a 
cluster of areas. The basic question to be asked if we are to speed up role 
change is, ‘Who is responsible for initiating changes?’ 


Dimensions of change 


Interrelated with the above problems and at the same time Somewhat in- 
dependent are the various dimensions of roles and the mature of the 
changes. For instance, a small change might be made more quickly than a 
large one. A change which involves conflict might be more difficult and 
slower than a change which does not. A change which is part of an orderly 
Progression may be more quickly made than one which is ad hoc. If the 
change involves one delimited area it might be easier to make than if it 
involves a number of areas. If these hypotheses were all true, to speed up 
change we would seek to activate all conditions which make the change 
orderly, specialized, small and consistent. j t 
But the more general query should be - under what circumstances will 
each of these dimensions move in the direction hypothesized and under what 
circumstances will it move in the opposite direction and what other dimen- 
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“sions of role is it necessary to specify when dealing with the problem of 
change? 41 Without attempting to exhaust the issue or even to explore it 
systematically, I am attempting to suggest some of the leads by which one 
might get at the problem of quick socialization. Furthermore, I am saying 
that this will become a key problem in family research if my hypothesis is 
correct that role substitutability will be one of the features of a family 
Structure in an industrial democratic society. 


Interpersonal competence 


Another way of handling the problem of rapidly changing tasks is to 
minimize the utilization of roles and put greater emphasis on the develop- 
ment of interpersonal abilities which permit the individual to make decisions 
independent of group norms or roles. Such an approach is implied in the 
Foote and Cottrell concept of interpersonal competence. 4? The individual, 
through his development of empathy, creativity, judgment, intelligence, 
and autonomy, can make decisions about any given situation without 
reliance on previous group norms or roles. This approach would imply that 
marital roles should be kept extremely general and with little detailed 
demarcation. This would make them more amenable to change. It might 
also make them far less useful in the ways that roles are presumed to be 
useful. Not having the prior definitions provided by roles, interactions 
would be slowed to a snail's pace while the participants sought to define 
their terms and who they were. However, this slack (which vagueness of 
definition brings forth) can be picked up by sharpening the capacity of the 
individual to observe and make decisions. He has fewer standardized clues 
but he is much better able to use them. This raises an interesting question 
as to how loosely roles can be defined and still serve their functions. In 
addition, how deeply can the individual's capacity to observe and judge be 
developed so that role definitions can be eliminated? 43 

This now summarizes some of the ways in which socialization can be 
speeded up. If role substitutability is the key factor in families in a tech- 
nological society, these kinds of problems will be central. 


b. Problem of dealing with inconsistent roles 


Another kind of problem I want to discuss which seems to follow from the 
concept of role substitutability is that of dealing with role inconsistency. For 
it would seem that on a probability basis that where there are continual role 
changes there will be greater and greater problems in dealing with role 
inconsistency. 

Thus, a key problem within the theory of substitutability is how roles 
may remain operative despite their inconsistencies. Goode has already sug- 
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gested the problem of role strain is endemic to society. 44 I am suggesting 


that this problem will become acute with technology. If his comments as 
well as others 45 are distilled, it becomes apparent that there are procedures 
by which inconsistency between roles can be resolved. By means of this 
resolution, the inconsistent elements can be maintained while the potential 
conflict they engender can be minimized. 46 


Role separation 


The ideas of inconsistency being maintained with minimum friction has 
been frequently illustrated by the man who is expected to exhibit a cold- 


blooded opportunistic contractualism when dealing with his business com-" 


petitors while at the same time he manifests a warm, non-instrumental af- 
fective relation in inter-acting with his family. The psychologists have 
accounted for the ability of a man to do both without conflict by his 
capacity to compartmentalize. 47 From the sociological point of view, it is 
said that insulation can occur by an explicit recognition of role differentia- 
tion. The man recognizes that his role as a businessman is different from 
his role as a father and, therefore, sees no inconsistency in acting different- 
ly in these roles. Thus, one of the most obvious mechanisms for avoiding 
conflict while maintaining conflicting roles is to have society explicitly 
recognize and define these roles as different. It is this explicit normative 
separation that I wish to emphasize here. 


People separation 


Another way to isolate potential conflict is to have different people under- 
take as their main job different elements so that no one person will have 
to directly confront the conflict. This is the solution of those who argue 
for a sex-linked division of labor of instrumental and socio-emotional roles. 


Situation separation 


Another obvious way of keeping conflicting elements separated so they can 
operate without impossible friction is to separate by social situation. Thus, 
in the first illustration the husband not only has a clear-cut role differen- 
tiation, but he also is in a social setting to further help this separation. 
Thus, business life is frequently in a different social context from family 
life. Another case in point might be the husband and wife who seek to 
maintain a glamorous sex relation which is inconsistent with the asexual 
parent relation with the child which they also seek to evolve. This conflict 
may be avoided by restricting the first type of activities to social owned 
that may roughly be labeled adult while the other are restricted to ‘family’. 
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Time separation 


Sometimes conflicts are avoided by systematically locating conflicting tasks 
at different time periods. This almost always includes a situational differen- 
tiation but not all situational differentiations include a time differential. 
Thus, during the work day, impersonal objective relations may be insisted 
on for the bulk of the time yet there are periods (coffee breaks, rest 
periods) where non-work oriented affective relations may be permitted. 
Husband and wife relations which may be antithetical to parental relations 
are frequently separated by time with evening for the former and daytime 
for the latter. 


Geographical separation 


Separation by geographical distance is another way by which friction from 
conflicting elements is prevented. Thus, industrial concerns might physically 
separate their manufacturing from their research enterprises because com- 
pletely different atmospheres are necessary for the operation of each. 48 
A husband's contractual business role is generally physically separated from 
the family. 


Social barriers 


In addition to geographical barriers, there may be social barriers. People 
performing two tasks which are potentially conflicting might have only 
indirect lines of communication so that conflicting elements cannot so 
readily confront each other. 4 As Goode notes, a secretary to an executive 
might act as a screening agent making it more or less difficult for people to 
see him or transmitting messages to mute or increase the conflict. 50 Similar- 
ly, a wife might screen out the instrumental contractual elements that the 
husband brings home from work and thus modify relations with the 
children. 

More generally, institutional arrangements might be set up to make com- 
munication between people with conflicting goals more difficult or having 
them take place where counter-forces minimize conflict. For instance, à 
husband and wife might discuss a potential role conflict only when inter- 
acting in another role which is very positive. 


Judicial or arbitration procedures 


Another way to maintain roles which potentially conflict with each other 
is to have an arbitration procedure which always operates to provide sup- 
port for the weaker role. The arbitrator can be an outsider (e.g., relative, 
doctor, or minister). Or it can be a procedure that family members have 
evolved themselves. 
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Socialization for ambiguity 


Socialization procedures may train people to handle more or less ambiguity. 
In situations where it is necessary to maintain potential role conflict, it 
would also be necessary to have procedures that trained people to handle 
the greatest degree of role ambiguity. For instance, a woman might be 
trained to accept the ambiguities of careerist and mother roles. 


Combinations of mechanisms of role isolation 


It is quite clear that techniques for role isolation might involve any com- 
bination of the foregoing elements. For instance, the theory of a sex-linked 
division of labor between instrumental and socio-emotional tasks suggests 
separation by people, by situation, for all time periods. We could argue for 
separation by situation but not by people; e.g., the wife takes one set of 
instrumental tasks (household) and the husband undertakes another set 
(business). Both handle instrumental tasks but in different situations. Fur- 
thermore, we can argue for a different time division. For instance, the 
wife might take care of the socialization of the child during the first six 
months, both husband and wife share socialization (but in different situa- 
tions) during the rest of the child's upbringing. In some families the wife 
might handle the minor problems of discipline, both the husband and wife 
share the moderate problems of discipline, and the husband alone ad- 
ministers discipline for the severe problems. It should be noted that the 
need to keep instrumental and emotional tasks isolated from each other 
does not necessarily involve a sex-linked division of labor. 

In this section we have reviewed some of the devices by which potential 
role conflicts can be minimized without destroying the roles that are pro- 
ducing this conflict. If the hypothesis about role substitutability is correct, 
this exploration should have high priority in future family research. 


Conclusion on role substitutability 
In addition to quick processes of socialization and procedures for handling 
role inconsistencies there are other related problems. Where husbands and 
Wives have common roles a major question arises as to procedures for 
deciding who will perform a given task. In the past such decisions were 
made by social customs e.g., sex-linked division of labor or socially ie 
cepted hierarchy of authority. What happens in an equalitarian family with 
no prior division of labor? The possibility of role substitutability and con- 
tinually changing roles also raises the problem of techniques of communi- 
Cation to a high level of interest. P 

In the past the standardized roles could minimize the need for efficient 
Communication procedures. The relative lack of such ne 
requires highly efficient modes of communication. The elements of inter- 
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personal competence are only one means to increased communication. It is 
difficult, for instance, to think of continuous role substitutability without 
highly efficient mass media for disseminating information. 


Theoretical limits of role substitutability 


Having devoted much time expounding the theoretical relevance of an idea 
like role substitutability within the family for societies committed to ad- 
vanced technological development, I should like now to point up one major 
limit to this idea. The most extreme notion of role substitutability would 
Suggest that for every moment of interaction there could be a decision 
process, ¢.g., who is to do what? The husband or wife? How are they to 
do it - with a new or old role? From a theoretical point of view, attempting 
to make this decision and build a new role for each moment of interaction 
would inconceivable since it would slow down interaction to the point 
where it would disrupt social relations. As we have suggested above, me- 
chanisms of rapid socialization can reduce the problem but not in this 
extreme case since it is difficult to think even ideally of mechanisms that 
could socialize individuals in such rapid and varying sequence. 

As a consequence I would argue that there is a theoretical limit to the 
amount of role substitutability that a relationship can tolerate and this is a 
function of time (for decision and socialization) — one cannot have con- 
tinuous role change every minute. At the same time, I have suggested that 
the opposite pole is clearly inadequate, e.g., a relatively permanent sex 
linked division of labor. Therefore, one of the main points of this paper 
is to argue the inadequacies of the latter solution and to suggest the need to 
emphasize role substitutability while recognizing that extreme substitutability 
is also an inadequate solution. The fixing of the exact time limits of sub- 
Stitutability at this point cannot be done theoretically. It depends on con- 
siderable information on such issues as how quickly can mechanisms of 
socialization ideally operate. However, I obviously am arguing these time 
limits are much smaller than those advocating a permanent sex linked 
division of labor. 


3. Summary on nuclear family 


In this section I have sought to show that the general concept of role sub- 

Stitutability is more suitable to a modern industrial society than the idea of 

a permanent sex-linked division of labor based on instrumental and socio- 

emotional functions. I have tried to show the flaws in the argument that 

such a permanent division of labor is necessary by showing: 

l. that the family's functions are not only socio-emotional and the early 
socialization of the child, 


+ 
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that the physical basis for division of labor will be a minor factor, 

that it is not necessary or possible in a multipurpose group to assign all 

instrumental tasks to one person and all socio-emotional ones to 
another person, 

4. that there are other mechanisms of separating potentially conflicting 
roles than having different people do them, 

S. that having two persons in the labor force need not lead to invidious 
status competition where both can gain and where society legitimates 
such a move, 

6. there are other ways than by division of labor for keeping family and 

formal organizations separated. Next, | have attempted to point out 

what are the meaningful types of issues which arise with role sub- 

Stituability. 


B. Technological change and extended kin relations 


I should now like to turn my attention to the kinship structure (the nuclear 
family’s relationship to relatives) and determine what are some of the key 
features which maximize its flexibility. In several earlier works, I attempted 
to examine this problem and, therefore, in this section these arguments will 
be presented in a condensed form with additional new ones elaborated. 5! 
Since there have been some past attempts to systematically relate kinship 
structure to the industrial base of technology, the first order of business is 
to review the discussions as to what forms of family structure are consistent 
with the industrial base of technology. Past sociological literature has 
stressed four approaches to kin structure. First, there is the view that the 
isolated nuclear family (having little if any interaction with kin) is ideal if 
an industrial democratic society is to operate most effectively. 8 A second 
ideal family structure which is generally contrasted to the isolated nuclear 
family is the extended kin system (the nuclear family is completely sub- 
Servient to a larger kin structure). Most of the literature argues that this 
extended family is inconsistent with industrial development, 5 but some 
others do draw 54 different implications. A third approach which several 
recent theorists have discussed is one which I have called the modified 
extended family structure. 55 What is posited is a confederation of nuclear 
family units. They are semi-autonomous and by this rule also semi-depen- 
dent. Finally, there is a concept of a dissolving family structure. Some 
imply this is the only form which can exist in a technological society. # 
The question arises as to which of these family structures permits the 
maximum development of technology. I have suggested in past discussions 
that there are at least three prerequisites that a democratic 
society must have. 57 It must permit occupational mobility based on merit, 
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geographical mobility based on economic need, and avoidance of nepotism 
in the appointment of people to occupational positions. These are derived 
from the needs to 'rationally' allocate labor. With these prerequisites in 
mind, let me review briefly the arguments pro and con for each family 
type. The dissolving family structure has no difficulty in meeting the 
demands for differential family occupational and geographical mobility 58, 
nor does it have any problem in avoiding nepotistic appointments since it 
does not have a strong family structure of any kind. There is one problem 
with this family structure that in my mind rules it out. It does not provide 
the necessary functions of the primary group. According to the traditional 
view, it does not do the job of early socialization or tension management. 
In terms of the theory advanced herein, it does not aid in the performance 
of non-uniform tasks. 

The nuclear family type provides more resources than the dissolving 
family type. Furthermore, it is claimed that it meets the need for dif- 
ferential occupational mobility by having only one person in the labor 
market. When the child comes of age, he leaves home, which leaves only 
the husband, wife and small child. The wife does not work (or works in 
minor jobs) which places few barriers in the path of the family for dif- 
ferential occupational or geographical mobility. Furthermore, there is no 
incentive to hire relatives since nuclear family members have no close con- 
tact with relatives. The nuclear family is better able to handle technology 
than the dissolving family because it provides more resources while having 
the same advantages. 

However, this isolated nuclear family concept is rejected by those ad- 
vocating a modified extended family (confederation of nuclear families) for 
several reasons. First, they maintain that the modified extended family has 
even more resources than the nuclear family. Secondly, the modified ex- 
tended family can also meet industrial demands for differential geographical 
mobility, differential occupational mobility based on merit, and avoidance 
of nepotistic appointments. 

For instance, the isolated nuclear family is not as well suited as the 
modified extended family to provide what the isolated nuclear family pro- 
ponents would suggest as one of its main functions — the management of 
tensions. Anyone familiar with problems of tensions within the family 
would assert that one of the chief tension-producing factors (i.e., one of 
the major causes of family disruptions) is husband and wife disputes. Yet, 
this is the very thing the isolated nuclear family in principle cannot handle. 
It would be asking a great deal of a wife to provide emotional support for 
the spouse with whom she is also engaged in a bitter dispute. More general- 
ly, any tension-provoking incident which hits both members of the family 
simultaneously (e.g., illness of a child, moving to a new city, the birth of 
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a child, etc.) might in principle make it difficult for members of the nuclear 
family to provide succour to each other. As noted earlier, any tension-pro- 
ducing event which affects the wife under a sex-linked division of labor 
would not be handled within the confines of the nuclear family but could 
be handled by the modified extended family. More generally, I am saying 
that a nuclear family which has only two adults has fewer resources than a 
modified extended family which may have anywhere from four to twenty 
adults. 

There are two drawbacks to the contention that the modified extended 
family has more resources. First, it has to be demonstrated that the 
modified extended family does not have the same defects as the classical 
extended family. For instance, investigators studying countries seeking to 
industrialize suggest that one of the chief drawbacks is an extended family 
system which prevents a nuclear family from accumulating capital neces- 
sary for building an industrial state. 59 If a man becomes successful he is 
expected to use his surplus income, not for educating himself or his 
children, but for helping less fortunate members of his kin group. Goode 
indicates that in China, where extended family kin groups were the social 
ideal, very few achieved this ideal and even these did not continue over 
many generations because of the need to support the unsuccessful members 
of the kin group. 60 

The advocates of a modified extended family hold that this type of mne 
limited liability does not exist. They argue that the modified extended kin 
group operates in close cooperation with the bureaucratic organization. The 
large scale bureaucratic organization assumes the responsibility for meeting 
the minimum standards of the society e.g, Welfare agencies, unemployment 
compensation, banks for loans, hospitals for medical problems, etc. The 
family provides supplementary aid, e.g., first aid, small loans or economic 
services such as babysitting, word of mouth information about new jobs, 
etc. Because the modified extended family envisions a cooperative arange 
ment with the formal bureaucratic organization, unlike the classical ex- 
tended family, it also has limited liability. A 

The second kind of objection to such a modified extended family is that 
it may not permit differential occupational and geographic mobility. With 
several people in the occupational world, there might be tempretione for 
avoiding occupational moves which socially separate à family. ied 
rated it might be difficult, if not impossible, to maintain kinship unity. 

As has been pointed out elsewhere, 9! this argument rests upon Dr 
sumptions, First, invidious status differences prevent people from asso- 
ciating across class lines, Secondly, different class socialization means that, 


once socially separated, people develop different values and different modes 


of communication. As a consequence, it is difficult to maintain family ties 
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across class boundaries. The counter-argument to invidious status is that 
there are two types of status — status by association and status by deference. 
People get status, not only by associating with those of a similar or higher 
rank, but they also get status by having others pay deference to them. The 
latter type of status can cross class lines. It is difficult to receive both types 
of status from the same person simultaneously. They are generally reci- 
procal e.g, a person getting status through association with someone of 
higher status will, in turn, be giving status by deference. 

However, a person can systematically get both types of status if he as- 
sociates with different people for each type. We are suggesting that the 
family might well provide status by deference while friends provide status 
by association, This is generally true of the upwardly mobile family. The 
large urban environment supplements the norms in the United States which 
legitimize keeping family and friends isolated. Any social procedure by 
which an individual can keep separate those people he gets deference from 
and those people he gets status by association from will generally maximize 
his status goals. For instance, an upwardly mobile person might not get as 
much status by association from friends if it were known that his family 
is lower class. In other words, differential class position does not go against 
status needs but may actually aid their fulfilment by providing status by 
deference. 

The counter-argument against the view that social class educates people 
to adhere to different values is that class differences are not sufficiently 
large to prevent meaningful communication. It is suggested that the entire 
education level of the advanced industrial country moves to a high plane 
(e.g. in the United States, 70% of the population finishes high school) and 
that the differences between groups at the end of the educational continuum 
are not disruptive of communication. Class conflict which remains is not a 
function of different values, but more a function of limited resources for 
the realization of given values — e.g., working and middle class want basically 
the same thing and are fighting over a proper division. It is, of course, an 
empirical question whether class differences are large or small. However, 
the reader should keep clearly in mind that no one is disputing that there 
are class differences. What is being said is that there are also great class 
similarities, and that the magnitude of the differences will not grow and 
will not be sufficiently large to disrupt communication between classes. 9? 
For these reasons it is felt that a modified extended kin structure is con- 
sistent with differential occupational mobility. 

The arguments regarding geographical mobility suggest that extended 
family ties do not permit people to move differentially without destroying 
family identification. Continuous face-to-face relationship is thought to be 
necessary for kinship identification and exchange of services. The counter- 
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argument suggests, in fact, that extended kin have in the past legitimized 
moves. Thus, for reasons of famine or political persecution, the extended 
family has both legitimized moves and encouraged nuclear subunits to 
move. The big question, therefore, is: ‘Are there any norms which legitimize 
moves in an industrial society? I would submit that norms for legitimizing 
moves do and can exist within a modified extended family in an industrial 
society. The norm revolves around occupational success. There exist ex- 
pectations that children should move geographically where it means oc- 
cupational success. 63 It is my contention that extended family relations do 
not, therefore, invariably act to prevent movement. 

This is especially true since, once the move is made, there is every reason 
to believe that contact will be maintained. As shown elsewhere, modern 
means of communication have insured that family members can maintain 
continuous and somewhat intimate contact over great geographical dis- 
tances. Moreover, because of our money economy, aid can be quickly 
moved from one family member to another over great geographical distance 
(e.g., money can be easily sent and money purchases most services). 

To sum up what has been said so far, it has been argued that the modi- 
fied extended family has more resources than the nuclear family because it 
has more people and limited liabilities. Secondly, the modified extended 
family, like the nuclear family, can meet the demands for differential 
Occupational mobility and differential geographical mobility. As a con- 
sequence, I would argue that the modified extended family will provide 
greater flexibility, i.e., it has more resources for the solution of any given 
problem. However, to really establish that point, the detailed mechanism 
by which extended family relations are maintained must be clearly shown, 
as was made clear for the nuclear family arrangements. For it should be 
clear that if the modified extended family slipped into a classical extended 
family relationship, it would be less flexible than the nuclear or the dis- 
solving family. It would not legitimize geographical movement, except in 
cases of dire emergency. It would prevent differential mobility (discouraging 
nuclear sub-units from ever surpassing the head of the household); it would 
encourage nepotistic appointments, because the family is recognized as the 
end in itself; and it would have unlimited liability for families which were 
not doing well, since it does not recognize the legitimate role of the bureau- 
Cratic organizations. At the same time, it has been suggested that the 
isolated nuclear family structure would have far fewer resources to bring to 
bear on solving a problem than the confederated one. 

In this next section, I shall discuss some of the crucial problems in con- 
federated kin relations. 
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If the modified extended family is not to become a classical extended 
family, then it must in some manner insure that exchange of services does 
not lead to one nuclear family dominating another. Services can be rendered 
without loss of autonomy if: a) those services are always partial, b) if they 
are reciprocal, c) if they are given as part of a larger normative expectation, 
d) if the recipient is never put in a position of asking for them, and e) if 
exchange takes place over social and geographical distance. 

With regard to partial services, it was suggested that one family cannot 
claim power over the other if the second can always point out that it has 
the formal bureaucratic organization to fall back on for substantial aid. 
Thus, in our society, minimal sustenance is guaranteed by welfare agencies. 
Reasonable demands for loans, reasonable demands for information by 
various kinds of experts, etc. can be met by formal bureaucratic organi- 
zation. The family aid is, at best, supplementary dealing with the non- 
uniform aspect of the task — important, but nevertheless supplementary. The 
nuclear sub-unit can go without kinship aid if the price is too high. 

With regard to reciprocity, it was suggested that reciprocity in aid makes 
it difficult for one nuclear family unit to dominate the other. Reciprocity 
might be in kind, e.g., one family unit provides baby-sitting services and is 
repaid in kind. It may involve repayment in a different form of currency. 
Thus, parents might supply their children with money gifts while the family 
might repay the parents by the psychological satisfactions derived from 
interaction with grandchildren and the sense of participating in the ongoing 
world at a stage in their lives where they might otherwise feel they are 
being isolated. The nature of reciprocity has been expanded elsewhere, so I 
have not dealt with it too elaborately here. 94 The central point is that reci- 
procity makes it easier to maintain a confederated relationship and, there- 
fore, becomes a key area for research in the family if my hypothesis is 
correct. 

Gifts given on normative occasions, such as birthdays, moves into new 
houses, new jobs, graduations, etc., always rob the donor of his discretion. 
They are socially expected. As a consequence, they can be accepted by the 
recipient with less of a sense he must repay, and the donor gives with less 
of the sense that he can demand. Similarly, where the recipient never asks 
for the aid but the donor offers it, there exists a smaller sense of obligation 
on the part of the recipient. There are various techniques by which this 
indirect form of aid takes place. Finally, it was noted that where aid is 
given over geographical and social distance, the donor is in a poorer 
position to supervise the everyday activities of the recipient, and therefore, 
not in the same position to demand complete obedience. 
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Thus, it has been indicated that one means of maintaining autonomy in 
a situation of confederation is to have mechanisms of exchange which 
prevent domination. The list above is an initial effort at suggesting what 
kinship relations might ideally look like. It suggests needed areas of 
research. 


2. Maintaining kin equality 


Another way by which the semi-autonomous state of the nuclear sub-unit 
can be maintained is through norms that recognize the equal status of the 
kin of both husband and wife. Their equality, in turn, prevents either from 
seeking to dominate the nuclear family. It is also a way of insuring one unit 
will not subvert the other through one-sided exchange. There is always a 
competitive alternative for needy nuclear units. In the long run, this sug- 
gests that the husband, as well as the wife, should play the same role in 
extended kinship relations. The current evidence suggests that the wife tends 
to play a larger role. 65 From our point of view, this may be a structural 
defect, because it might lead to dominance by the wife's parents. Though it 
should be noted on a comparative basis, the American family lineage is 
more symmetrical than many others. 6 To sum up: A flexible kin structure 
in a technological society calls for equal weight being given to the kin of 
both husband and wife. 


3. Communication networks 


In a confederated kinship structure, there must be stress on a network of 
communication to keep families close despite their autonomy. For the dis- 
solving and isolated nuclear family, this is not an issue because there is no 
emphasis on kin. For the classical extended family, it is less problematical 
because the close geographic and occupational integration limits choices to 
very few with little import attached to them. For the confederated kinship 
structure, the network of communication must avoid any implications of 
authority while at the same time prevent dissolution. If it causes one nuclear 
family to have power over others, then it would disrupt the confederation 
by pushing it into a federation (or extended family). It might also build up 
resistance from the semi-autonomous members, who would flee at the first 
threat to their autonomy. 

There are several possibilities for communication networks which, on 
the one hand provide some ties while, on the other hand, do not bring 
forth dominance of one nuclear family over the other. For instance, one 
type of communication system could be called a circle system. One person 
calls A, who passes the information on to B, who passes it on to C, etc., 
until all members are contacted. This is a long process, subject to message 
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distortion 87 and not permitting much in the way of fast feedback. Its only 
virtue is that it also does not present the opportunity for one family to gain 
power over others. Probably more in use is another procedure which might 
be called the ‘Town Hall’ meeting. The number of nuclear families is suf- 
ficiently small so that there is no reason why all cannot meet regularly at 
someone's house to discuss matters of mutual interest. This provides little 
basis for power for any given family. It would be even more equalitarian if 
the meeting place were rotated each time. This procedure permits relatively 
quick communication and less distortion. The problem with this procedure 
is that it cannot deal well with families that are scattered geographically. 

When there is a geographical spread, the need for speed and accuracy 
suggests a central network or command post idea. Here one person acts as 
a message center and passes on and coordinates all messages from various 
members of the family. The chief drawback to this procedure is that the 
person who is in charge of this network is in a very good position to dom- 
inate others. There are two possible safeguards in such a situation. First, 
the very fact of geographical distance limits the amount of power and in- 
fluence one family can have over the other. Or, put somewhat differently, 
a more centralized network may be permitted where people are geogra- 
phically spread. Secondly, the character of the person chosen to act as 
coordinator would be a safeguard. This person should be someone who has 
the interest of the network truly at heart, since it does involve much work 
on his or her part. On the other hand, it should also be someone who is 
obviously very altruistic, and yet not interested in running other peoples’ 
lives. The question arises as to whether there are any persons whose roles pre- 
dispose them to act in this way. In fact, the mother of the married children 
does tend to adopt the role of chief communicator. 68 That she is altruistic 
regarding the material welfare of her children is often true. The big question 
is whether she permits freedom of action. One of the interesting investiga- 
tions this suggests is the extent to which altruistic roles are systematically 
developed in an industrial society. 

Without trying to explore all of the possible communication networks 
which might exist, I just want to point out that an extremely important 
Structural problem in the confederated modified extended family is the 
communication network. It should permit communication without en- 
couraging unequal growth in power. The development and analysis of this 
idea is, in my opinion, very important in discussing the ways by which the 
modified extended family maintains its flexibility. 

Another question that becomes central for the confederated family is: 
‘How do the various nuclear sub-units decide who will give what services 
when there is some need? 6 Without trying to work out the criteria, I may 
say that whatever they are, they should not encourage unilateral growth 
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in authority. Another important issue is the limits of such a confederation. 
What is the optimal size? Would a very large confederation raise problems 
similar to a classical extended family? Also, what is the best generation mix 
for a confederation? These are, of course, questions which would not even 
be raised where the theoretical model is that of the isolated nuclear family. 


4. Normative and structural features 


Aside from these problems of confederation, there are other characteristics 
of the modified extended family which arise from the need to cope with 
problems of differential mobility and nepotism. Since these have been 
discussed elsewhere, I will only list them here: the need to develop com- 
munication skills which permit people close contact over long distances; 
the need to legitimize the use of formal organizations; the need to develop 
norms of merit when dealing with formal organizations. 

This now sums up some of the considerations regarding the kinship 
system as it might relate to a technological society. In this discussion, it has 
been suggested that a kinship system which resembles a confederation of 
nuclear sub-units might provide the greatest flexibility. It can meet the 
demands of a technological system for differential occupational and geo- 
graphical mobility; it can provide additional resources to the nuclear family 
without the burdens of the classical extended family. I have tried to detail 
some of the crucial characteristics of such a confederation; maintaining a 
special exchange of services; maintaining equality between in-law groups; 
maintaining communication networks which do not lead to dominance, to 
mention a few of many considerations which would affect such a con- 
federation. 


C. Relations between family and formal organizations 


l. Technology and linkages 


Thus far in our discussion of the family and technology, I have concen- 
trated on the unique function that the family has vis-a-vis the bureaucratic 
Organization, i.e., dealing with non-uniform events. As a consequence, it 
has been suggested that technology will both increase and decrease the 
family's obligations in any given area, as a function of technological in- 
novation and time. This has led, in this paper, to the stress on flexible 
family structures which can be altered to meet the changes in technology. 

However, what has been partly ignored in this discussion are the impli- 
cations of the fact that the bureaucratic organization and the family have 
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antithetical atmospheres. As pointed out already if the dimensions of 
bureaucracy, as described by Weber, are compared with the dimensions of 
primary groups, as defined by Cooley, we have the extremes which more 
easily permit one to observe the contradictions. 70 To review, the bureau- 
cracy implies impersonal relations, while the family implies highly emo- 
tional ties; the bureaucracy, through its use of rules, suggests that much 
business can take place without face-to-face contact while the primary 
group implies almost all face-to-face contact; the bureaucracy, through its 
a priori definitions of duties and privileges, suggests instrumental relations, 
while the family ties are non-instrumental; the bureaucracy suggests transi- 
tory interpersonal relations (depending on merit and the need to rationally 
allocate labor), while the primary group suggests permanent relations; the 
bureaucracy, through its specialization and a priori definitions of duties, 
suggests diffuse relations covering all areas of life; and the bureaucracy 
suggests that people be appointed and evaluated only on the basis of merit, 
while the primary group suggests biological and affectional ties as being the 
key for determining family membership. 

The reaction of past theorists to these obvious elements has been to 
argue that either a strong industrial system cannot exist side by side with 
a strong family system 71 or to argue that the two systems must be kept 
isolated. 7? My colleagues and I have suggested in other works that neither 
of these solutions is adequate. 73 The first view, (i.e., the idea of conflict) 
ignores the fact that both primary groups and bureaucratic organizations 
are necessary in an industrial society — one cannot exist without the other. 
The problem with the second idea is that it assumes that families can 
operate in functional areas which can be completely isolated from the 
formal bureaucratic organizations. We have argued that this is not true. 
Families and bureaucracies tend to operate in the same areas, with one 
handling the uniform and the other the non-uniform aspects of a given 
task. Complete isolation would hamper the cooperation necessary for a 
given task to be accomplished. 

If we are right, there is a dilemma. On the one hand, both bureaucratic 
and family groups are necessary for handling a given task while, on the 
other hand, they have atmospheres which conflict. This has led us to 
suggest that there is an optimal mid-point of social distance which family 
and bureaucratic organizations should maintain. They should avoid being 
too close, in order to prevent conflict between their differing atmospheres. 
They should avoid being too distant, in order to prevent a lack of coor- 
dination. When they are in the middle ground, they may avoid both of these 
errors. 

Granted this theory, the question arises: "What are the effects of tech- 
nology, and what are the consequences for the family's relation to the 
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bureaucracy? In order to answer this question, we must at this point digress 
slightly into a discussion of types of bureaucratic organizations other than 
those having to do with uniformity and non-uniformity. As we mentioned 
earlier, society often encourages the development of bureaucratic organi- 
zations to deal with non-uniform events, despite the fact that the expert at 
a given moment is no better than the primary group member. One im- 
portant reason for this is because the bureaucracy might evolve a solution 
in the long run, even though in the short run it is no better. Thus, às 
pointed out before, a psychiatrist might be no better than Alcoholics 
Anonymous for dealing with excessive drinking. Similarly, a scientist, until 
recently, might have fared no better than an experienced farmer in pre- 
dicting the weather. More generally, researchers, until the moment of their 
discovery, may be no more able than the layman to solve a given problem. 
Yet, such problems are frequently given over to bureaucratic organizations 
because it is felt that in the long run, they might do better. In some cases as 
I have noted earlier, if the specialist can do a little better we prefer him, 
even though it is costly, because the area he is working in is one which has 
a high social value. Thus, in the medical area a doctor might provide 
services even though he is dealing with a disease for which there is no 
adequate medical knowledge. In some sense, it is a waste of a valuable 
asset to be working on such hopeless cases. Yet, we place such a high value 
on human life that even the smallest probability of success encourages the 
use of the expert. 

As I have already stated, if society encourages bureaucracies to work in 
non-uniform areas because of the potential long run effects or value com- 
mitments, the structure of these organizations will manifest some changes. 
Non-uniformity forces the bureaucratic organization (if it is concerned 
With effectiveness) to adopt a structure that is closer to that of the primary 
group. 74 Thus universities, which have large graduate departments com- 
mitted to research, tend to be organized more on a collegiate basis rather 
than on a hierarchical one; they have fewer a priori rules; there is a tendency 
to have more diffuse relations — more affectional, rather than impersonal 
ones, etc. In industry, this movement has been noted and given a label, 
‘Human Relations’. What we are saying is that the more the organization 
must deal with non-uniform events, the more likely it will resemble the 
family structure and the less likely it is that there will be danger in bringing 
them close together. 

With this in mind, we can now ask the question. ‘What are the conse- 
quences of technology for the relationship between formal organizations and 
the family? First, in our earlier discussion it was pointed out that tech- 
nology might enlarge the sphere of the bureaucracy or the family by 
making the entire task more uniform or more non-uniform. This leads to 
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increasing or decreasing the emphases on given roles within the family, or 
family members adopting new roles. 

But the second point, and the one which will be stressed in this part of 
the paper, is that technology may be increasing or decreasing the uniformity 
of a task, permit families and bureaucracies to operate at closer or further 
Social distances. Thus, if technology stresses non-uniformity and the bureau- 
cracy is a 'human relations' one, its atmosphere will be close to that of the 
family. The family can operate very close to the formal organization with 
little danger of conflicting atmospheres. For instance, educators in America 
seeking to educate the low income groups, have advocated a program of 
increasing intimacy between community and schools. In one extreme case, 
they have suggested carrying out some of the crucial family functions such 
as cooking and washing within the school buildings. Perhaps a more 
obvious example is an army during peace and during war (demonstrating a 
shift from a uniform to a more non-uniform situation) There is much 
greater emphasis during the war situation to explicitly closing distance 
between family and army. Or again, in the case of governmental agencies 
which are engaged in routine tasks, such as issuing standard licenses, there 
is very little pressure for closer family and bureaucratic relations. This 
would contrast with the army, or industries where there is a high degree of 
uncertainty (e.g., mining, research organizations, medical treatment, teach- 
ing etc.). In other words, technology will lead families to shift their relation- 
ships to formal organizations, depending on whether technology causes the 
task area to become more uniform or more non-uniform, 


2. Some mechanisms for linking family to bureaucratic organizations 


The question arises, ‘What are the procedures by which families and 
bureaucracies link up, so as to increase or decrease their social distance? 
Once these can be outlined, we can state more directly what the conse- 
quences of technological innovation to family structures are. 

My colleagues at Michigan and I have scrutinized the literature and come 
across eight types of linking mechanisms. 75 We do not feel these exhaust the 
possible types, nor are they completely exclusive. Yet we think they repre- 
sent major types and will serve the purpose of this paper. Because these 
have been discussed in detail elsewhere, I will only briefly outline six of 
them here. 76 
a. Detached worker. An organization and a family might link up through 
à detached worker. The organization sends a worker to the family's home 
where the worker becomes a pseudo-primary group member. This would be, 
in part, illustrated by the gang worker approach in the United States, where 
the social worker is sent to the home ground of the gang and works with 
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its members as a semi-friend. 77 There are elements of this program in the 
agricultural extension services in the United States. 

b. Opinion leader approach. An organization might contact families 
through an opinion leader in the neighborhood. The opinion leader is in 
close primary group contact with the family, e.g., friend or relative. Many 
colonial powers used techniques such as this, e.g., operating through the 
local tribal chieftains. 78 Katz and Lazarsfeld argue that many commercial 
firms using mass media inadvertently include the opinion leader. 79 The 
Shaw and McKay area approach to delinquency control also implies this 
type of a linkage. 80 

c. Decentralized local services. An organization might increase its contacts 
with the local community by creating decentralized local services. It is 
assumed that physical proximity will encourage contact. Thus, in social 
work the settlement house movement has this intent. More recently, in the 
United States there has been a movement to have the schools open up their 
buildings after school hours so they can be used by the local community. 81 
More generally, in dealing with low income populations there has been in 
the United States, what could be called ‘store front services. Thus, social 
work agencies, libraries, employment services, religious services, etc., have 
rented empty stores in the poor neighborhoods and used them because they 
are physically accessible to their clientele. 

d. Auxiliary voluntary associations. Many organizations and families link 
up through voluntary associations which have a semi-legal status in the 
organizations; colleges have alumni organizations; churches have clubs for 
lay people; hospitals have Grey Ladies; and the army has various officer 
clubs, These voluntary organizations serve to link the formal organizations 
with the primary groups. 

e. Common messengers. Other organizations link up with the family by 
virtue of sharing a common member with the family. Thus, schools and 
family have one member in common who is a legitimate member of both 
organizations — the child. Men working in plants have similar statuses. 
When Parsons suggests that only one member of the family be in the labor 
force, he is suggesting that the ideal form of linkage between family and 
the industrial bureaucracy is a single-linked common messenger. Though 
he does not expand this point, it would not be difficult to suggest that in 
addition, if the family and the formal organization are really to be isolated 
from one another, the single-linked common messenger should be low- 
Powered in one or both family and work, and/or there should be very 
Strong norms of compartmentalizations, i.e., normatively the work and the 
family areas should be kept separate. By contrast, a small family business 
Or farm might involve multiple-linked, high-power common messengers. 
f. Mass media. Finally, it can be pointed out that the organization and 
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the family can link up through mass media. This approach is rather self- 
evident and requires little explanation. In this paper, I will not expand on 
the other linking mechanisms. What is important to the purpose of this 
paper is to try to indicate what general hypotheses might be advanced 
which would relate technological development to these linking mechanisms. 
In examining these linking mechanisms, it can be seen that they have 
differential abilities to close social distance between family and formal 
organizations. For instance, the detached worker approach, by requiring 
that the family and the professional be in face-to-face contact on a semi- 
friendship basis, has made the family and organizational tie very close to 
that of a primary group. This would contrast with the mass media where 
there is no face-to-face contact, great anonymity, and no pretense of in- 
timacy. 


Of course the multiple-linked, high-powered common messenger would 
go even further than the detached worker in establishing primary group 
relations. As noted in our definition, this would be best illustrated by the 
family-owned business, where the entire family participated in running it 
(e.g., family-owned grocery store). In contrast to this and operating some- 
where between the detached worker and the mass media is the single- 
linked, low-powered common messenger for whom society has created 
norms of compartmentalization. Thus, the school child may carry messages 
to and from the school, while maintaining great social distance between 
family and bureaucracy. Also in this middle area would be the auxiliary 
voluntary association. It provides an atmosphere somewhere between the 
family and formal organization. By contrast, in the settlement house arran- 
gement, the professional seeks the same general goal as the detached worker 
i.e., to establish closer relations to the local populace via the development 
of semi-friendships. Therefore, it would be closer to the detached worker 
than the mass media. 
t This preliminary description of the linking mechanism provides some 
insights into the way in which technology might affect linkages between 
formal organizations and families. Thus, it can be argued that if it be 
desirable to close distance between families and formal organizations, 
detached workers, multiple-linked and high-powered common messengers, 
or settlement house approaches would be the best means of doing so. If 
social distance is to be opened or maintained, mass media, low-powered and 
single-linked common messengers, or auxiliary voluntary associations would 
be the most useful methods. 

Where technology tends to create greater non-uniformity and causes an 
administrative shift from a rationalistic bureaucracy, then the linkages with 
the family might shift to detached workers, decentralized services, and mul- 
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tiple-linked common messengers. If technology causes a shift from non- 
uniform to uniform tasks, then the bureaucratic organization should shift 
to a more rationalistic administrative style, and the linking procedures 
should be mass media, single-linked common messengers, and the use of 
auxiliary voluntary associations. Since technology is likely to operate dif- 
ferently in different areas, this means that the family structure must have a 
varied view toward bureaucratic organizations. In some areas it must wel- 
come the use of opinion leaders working closely with the bureaucracies, 
and in others must discourage too close cooperation. In some areas, it 
should demand and utilize local services, while in others it should encourage 
the development of highly centralized city-wide services. In some areas, it 
should insist that all members of the family participate in the bureaucratic 
organization while in others it should insist that only one member operate 
in the bureaucratic organization. In some areas, it should concentrate on the 
maximum use of mass media, while in other areas, it should discourage 
mass media as the basis for communication. In short, there is no single 
orientation toward bureaucracies that families should take. Rather, they 
should equip themselves to be proficient in the use of all linking mecha- 
nisms and they should use them, depending on whether they need to close 
Or open social distance. 

From the perspective of our theory, this raises a host of questions which 
should receive priority in family research, yet which to my knowledge, have 
received little if any attention: ‘What does it take for a family structure 
to absorb a detached worker? ‘How does one maintain contact between 
family and local opinion leader? ‘What are the costs of having family 
members affiliate with auxiliary voluntary associations? "What differences 
in strategies must a family use when dealing with local services, as com- 
pared to centralized services? There would be additional questions once 
research were begun, having to do with what costs, if any, there are in 
Switching from one mechanism to another. 

This analysis of linking mechanisms has been developed elsewhere in 
greater detail. 82 In that more elaborate analysis, my colleagues and I tried 
to pinpoint some of the generic dimensions which underlie all linking 
mechanisms, and which permit more than the ad hoc classification at- 
tempted in this paper. However, this limited classification has served the 
Purpose of this paper, which is to show that families and bureaucracies in 
à technologically advanced society are connected by a series of linking 
mechanisms, The impact of technology is to cause the family to be trained 
in the entire repertoire of linking mechanisms and to use them to open and 
close social distance with the formal organization, depending on the state of 
technology. There is virtually no research on this crucial area of the family 
in the technological society. 
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With these thoughts, I would like to bring this paper to a halt, even though 
it has raised more issues than I have discussed. More crucial than the 
particular issues I raise, is the general orientation which I am trying to 
present. Let me recapitulate some of the points made so that this general 
emphasis may again be brought to the fore. 

First, the family as a unit is ideally suited for dealing with non-uniform 
events — those events characterized by little professional knowledge, un- 
predictable events, or events which are so simple that any ordinary person 
can deal with them. Secondly, technological development suggests that 
uniform events can be made into non-uniform ones and that non-uniform 
events can be reduced to uniform ones. There is reason to think that in the 
future technology will continue to do both — stress uniform and non-uniform 
events. As a consequence, the major impact of technology will be to cause 
a continually shifting ground on which family and bureaucratic organi- 
zations can most effectively operate. Using this basic point, I have exa- 
mined in some detail the implications for three areas of family structure — 
the relation of the family structure to the bureaucratic organization; the 
relation of the family structure to other kinship units; and the relationship 
of husband and wife to each other. With regard to its relations to the 
bureaucratic structure, I indicated that there were three general positions — 
isolation, conflict and banced distance. The hypothesis was advanced that 
the latter permitted the greatest structural flexibility in meeting the changing 
demands of technology. This involves the family in systematically learning 
and incorporating within its boundaries, methods for welcoming detached 
workers and rejecting them; using mass media and avoiding them; encou- 
raging local services by formal organizations and discouraging them; having 
formalistic voluntary associations and primary group type voluntary asso- 
ciations, etc. 

With regard to the nuclear family relationships to relatives, I have sug- 
gested four possible types — dissolving, isolated nuclear, extended and con- 
federate (status of semi-autonomy called the modified extended family). 
The first type was ruled out because it could not perform crucial family 
functions. The third type was ruled out because it does not permit a rational 
allocation of labor and promotes nepotism which is antithetical to the 
bureaucratic organizations required by technology. I have suggested that 
the confederated approach is the ideal one because it has all the virtues 
of the isolated nuclear family, with much more in the way of resources. 
These added resources give it more flexibility than the isolated nuclear 
family. If the confederated approach is correct, then I suggested some of 
the important theoretical problems revolve around the issues of exchange 
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of services — how can they take place without loss of autonomy, and how 
can they take place without leading to fragmentation? With regard to the 
first point, it was suggested that there is a need to explore mechanisms of 
exchange which permit autonomy — partial aid, reciprocal aid, normative aid, 
etc. I also indicated the need for the families of both husband and wife to 
participate equally; and for both spouses to participate equally in kinship 
relations. In regard to the problem of fragmentation, I pointed out the 
need to consider communication systems which do not tend to concentrate 
power. I discussed the merits of the ‘town hall system', the ‘circle system" 
and the ‘command post system’. 

With regard to the internal relations of the nuclear family (husband-wife), 
this theory emphasized the need for extreme role flexibility on the part of 
the spouses, with the ideal being role substitutability. Since this might 
require members to carry on several contradictory roles, this theory puts 
considerable stress on the mechanisms of isolation of roles (how to keep 
contradictory roles operating side by side without destruction). It also 
places some stress on mechanisms which can speedily socialize individuals 
into new roles. 

With this summary before us, the central strategy of my discussion 
should be clear. The attempts to set up ideal types of family structure 
pinpointed to a specific technical content area (e.g., automation) seems un- 
profitable because any given content area is subject to unpredictable tech- 
nological changes. What seems more reasonable under the circumstances 
is to attempt to outline the generic characteristics of technological change 
and set down the general hypotheses relating it to the family. I hope this 
discussion will prove useful in suggesting lines of inquiry for family resear- 
Chers. 


NOTES 


1. There is an increasing body of literature dealing with the effects of the 
family on technological developments. Among others, we may cite: W. F. 
Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff, Technology and the Changing Family. Boston, 
1955; L. H. Evans and G. E. Arnstein, eds., Automation and the Challenge 
of Education. Washington, D.C., 1962; E. W. Burgess, "The family in a 
changing society; in: P. K. Hatt and A. J. Reiss, eds., Reader in Urban 
Sociology. Glencoe, Ill, 1951, p. 431—437; E. R. Mowrer, ‘Family dis- 
organization; in: E. W. Burgess and D. J. Bogue, eds., Contributions to 
Urban Sociology. Chicago, 1964, p. 502—511. 

2. M. Weber, ‘The essentials of bureaucratic organization,’ in: M. Stein and 
K. A. Cloward, eds., Social Perspectives on Behavior. Glencoe, Ill, 1959, 
p. 255—262. 
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This point is further elaborated in E. Litwak and H. Meyer, ‘Administrative 
styles and community linkages of public schools: Some theoretical con- 
siderations, in: A. J. Reiss, ed., The School in a Changing Society. New 
York, 1965. 

M. Weber, op.cit. 

C. H. Cooley, ‘Primary groups,’ in: P. Hare, E. F. Borgatta and R. F. Bales, 
eds., Small Groups. New York, 1955, p. 15—17. 

A good example of such cases is to be found in E. C. Banfield, Political 
Influence. New York, 1961, chapter II. 

With regard to all of these illustrations, it must be understood that there is 
virtue in having experts but rarely for making decisions on current problems. 
Their effectiveness lies in their long-range attemps to find answers. In ad- 
dition, it should be noted that value decisions (ie., what is more important, 
health or esthetics, freedom or equality, etc.) can never be solved by trained 
experts since they are by definition matters of faith. So, in those areas, 
primary groups or their delegated authorities (Congress, legislators) might 
be used more effectively for making decisions. 


. E. Litwak, ‘Models of bureaucracy which permit conflict, American Journal 


of Sociology 66, 1961. Also E. Litwak and H. Meyer, ‘Administrative 
Styles .. . ; op.cit. 
C. H. Cooley, op.cit., p. 15—17. 


. There is some evidence that in times of change and uncertainty people have 


to trust each other in order to feel committed and carry out decisions. For 
example see P. M. Blau, Bureaucracy in Modern Society. New York, 1956, 
p. 63—64; E. Shils and M. Janowitz, ‘Cohesion and disintegration in the 
Wehrmacht in World War II,' in: D. Katz, D. Cartwright, S. Eldersveld, and 
A. M. Lee, eds., Public Opinion. New York, 1954, p. 553—582; N. Lewin, 
‘Studies in group decision, in: D. Cartwright and A. Zander, eds., Group 
Dynamics. Evanston, 1953, p. 287—301. 

J. R. P. French and B. Raven, ‘The bases of social power, in: D. Cartwright 
and A. Zander, eds., Group Dynamics. Evanston, 1962, p. 607—622. 

This point is more broadly elaborated in E. Litwak, ‘Extended kin relations 
in an industrial democratic society, in: E. Shanas and G. F. Streib, eds., 
Social Structure and the Family Generational Relations. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., 1965, p. 290—323. 

E. Litwak, ‘The use of extended family groups in the achievement of social 
goals: Some policy implications, Social Problems 8 (3), 1959—60. 

This point is implicitly suggested in W. F. Ogburn, ‘The changing family,’ in: 
R. F. Winch and R. McGinnis, eds., Selected Studies in Marriage and the 
Family. New York, 1953, and also in: W. F, Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff, 
op.cit., especially p. 123—143, 244—246, and 267—274. 

N. Foote and L. S. Cottrell Jr., Identity and Interpersonal Competence. 
Chicago, 1955, p. 29—33. 

If one takes an agricultural community engaged in subsistence farming it is 
quite obvious that the impact of technology upon the existing families 
would lead to a proportional reduction of family responsibilities. However, 
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it is our hypothesis that this reduction does not continue infinitely, rather it 
becomes stabilized with a sharing of functions taking place between Bureau- 
cratic Organizations and Family Groups. The reason for this is detailed in 
the first part of the paper where we dealt with the theoretical functions of 
the family. 

In addition, it should be noted that some writers now believe that in many 
societies the families in the period preceeding industrialization already had 
worked out sharing relations with formal institutions. This is a possible 
implication of C. M. Arensberg, ‘The American family in the perspective of 
other cultures,’ in: R. Winch and H. R. Barringer, eds., Selected Studies in 
Marriage and the Family, revised edition. New York, 1962, p. 46—49; N. J. 
Smelser, Social Change in the Industrial Revolution. Chicago, 1959; R. 
Kónig, ‘Old problems and new queries in family sociology.’ In this volume, 
chapter 30. 

N. Foote and L. S. Cottrell Jr., op.cit., chapter I. 


with major social changes: R. C. Angell, The Family Encounters the De- 
pression. New York, 1936; R. Hill, Families Under Stress: Adjustment to 
the Crises of War Separation and Reunion. New York, 1949, p. 132 15: 
E. W. Burgess and P. Wallin, Engagement and Marriage. New York, 1953, 
p. 620 ff.; N. N. Foote and L. S. Cottrell, Identity and Interpersonal Com- 
petence: A New Direction in Family Research. Chicago, 1955; Y. Talmon, 
‘Social change and family structure,’ International Social Science Journal 14 
(3), 1962, p. 468—487. The focus in this paper in contrast to many of the 
above will be on role relations which permit flexibility rather than per- 
sonality or interpersonal attributes of the individual. 


. The first view has been very succintly stated by M. Zelditch, ‘Role differen- 


tiation in the nuclear family: A comparative study,’ in: T. Parsons and 
R. F. Bales, eds., Family, Socialization and Interaction Process. Glencoe, Ill., 
1955, p. 307—349. The second one has been suggested by E. W. Burgess, 
H. J. Locke, and M. M. Thomes, The Family from Institution to Com- 
panionship. New York, 1963. 

M. Zelditch, op.cit., and T. Parsons, "The social structure of the family,’ in: 
R. Anshen, ed., The Family, Its Function and Destiny. New York, 1949, p. 
173-201. 

We have not collected systematic evidence on this point. It would seem that 
there is certain ‘obviousness’ to the statement that there has been a great 
increase in social workers, psychiatrists, psychologists, etc. We would suggest 
that science has started more recently in the area of tension management 
and, therefore, there are fewer formal organizations in this area than in 
Others; however, once started the historical trend seems very similar to 
those in other functional areas (e.g., manufacturing, etc.). 

Recently this whole movement has been crystalized in American society 
by the large scale commitment (e.g, Federal Government) to nursery 
Schools for low income people (e.g, Headstart Program). Similarly, the 
development of pediatrics indicates the professional and organizational 
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encroachment in the area of early child rearing. Another example of shared 
responsibility in this area is the multitude of books issued for the purpose 
of advising and orienting parents to their early parental roles. 

Many studies of industrial bureaucracies have pointed out the positive 
function of informal primary group developments for production efficiency. 
P. Blau, Bureaucracy in Modern Society. New York, 1956, p. 58—62, has 
highlighted one major function performed by these groups. 

An example of this being local 3 of the United Electric Workers Union. 
By the early sixties they had cut the work week down to 35 hours. 

Hints of this possibility are to be found beyond fiction literature. For 
example, development of genetics in this direction has recently reached the 
general public through a series of articles in Life magazine starting of Sep- 
tember 10, 1965 under the title ‘Control of Life’. 

R. O. Blood and D. M. Wolfe, Husbands and Wives. Glencoe, Ill., 1950, p. 
24, 48-53, 68—73, suggest that division of labor between husband and wife 
is rather pragmatic, that is, that the job is divided as necessary though with 
tendency to follow traditional cultural lines. The decision-making pattern, 
however, was found to be mostly equalitarian and role differentiation tended 
to emerge in relation to the resources of each partner. 

G. Levinger, ‘Task and social behavior in marriage,’ Sociometry 27 (à), 
1964, p. 433—448; also W. J. Goode, ‘Theory of role strain,’ American 
Sociological Review 25 (4), 1960; and the same idea is implicit in R. K. 
Merton, ‘The role-set: Problems in sociological theory, The British Journal 
of Sociology 1957, p. 106—120. 

Ibid, and E. J. Thomas, ‘Social role personality and the individual, in: 
E. Borgatta and W, Lambert, eds., Handbook of Personality Theory and 
Research. Chicago, 1968. 

E. E. Maccoby, ‘Effects upon children of their mothers’ outside employ- 
ment, in: N. W. Bell and E. F. Vogel, eds., A Modern Introduction to the 
Family. Glencoe, Ill., 1960, p. 521—537; R. E. Hartley, ‘Some implications 
of current changes in sex-role patterns, in: M. Sussman, ed., Source Book 
in Marriage and the Family. Boston, 1963. 

Ibid; J. Kagan, ‘Acquisition and significance of sex typing and sex role 
identity,’ Hoffman and Hoffman, eds., Review of Child Development 
Research. New York, 1964, p. 137—163; T. Parsons, "The social structure of 
the family,’ op.cit. p. 184—189. 

T. Parsons, op.cit. 

According to this school of thought, the best adjustment would be achieved 
where mothers and fathers play an important role in socialization. 

It should be understood that we are not necessarily entering the controversy 
with those who argue that stratification systems must inevitably exist in an 
industrial society and furthermore that these lead to differences in status 
distributions, T. Parsons, ‘Revised analytical approach to the theory of social 
stratification, in: R. Bendix and S. M. Lipset, eds., Class, Status and Power: 
A Reader in Social Stratification, Glencoe, Ill., 1953, p. 103 ff. All we are 
saying here is that there are circumstances in which differences in socío- 
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economic levels do not lead to a sense of invidiousness. 

T. Parsons, "The social structure of the family,’ op.cit., p. 190—192, gives 
empirical evidence that invidious status competition is avoided by the fact 
that women enter labor force as secondary workers. W. J. Goode, World 
Revolution and Family Paiterns. Glencoe, Ill, 1963, p. 54—66, however, 
points out in his discussion that women have increasingly entered upper level 
jobs though not necessarily those in the legal and medical professions (at 
least in the United States). Moreover, he defends that women working out- 
side the home is not a consequence of industrialization and so that America's 
experience might not be typical. Therefore, the extent to which one will 
accept Parsons’ point depends on the measuring stick one uses. 

This is implicit in T. Parsons, ‘The social structure of the family,’ op.cit., 
$191. 

See E. Litwak, ‘The use of extended family groups . . . ; op.cit, p. 177—187. 
This will be discussed in a later section of this paper and has been ela- 
borated in E. Litwak and H. Meyer, ‘The school and the family. The use of 
theories of linkage between bureaucratic organizations and external primary 
groups, in: P. F. Lazarsfeld, W. Sewell and H. Wilensky, eds., Uses of 
Sociology. New York, 1967. 

For instance, Peter Rossi reports in a Colloquium given at the University of 
Michigan, School of Social Work on November 24, 1964, ‘Problems of local 
community organization' that most successful changes in school desegre- 
gation took place when they were done by administrative ‘fiat’ without 
public discussion. W. Gamson, 'Community issues and their outcome: How 
to lose a fluoridation referendum,’ in: A. Gouldner and S. M. Miller, eds., 
Applied Sociology: Principles and Problems. Glencoe, Ill., 1965 suggests this 
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CHAPTER 20 


African families in the process of change 


PETER MARRIS 


This paper is, I fear, a rather discursive reflection on the way African 
patterns of kinship are changing. It is concerned especially with a theme 
which often seems to underlie research into the family life of contemporary 
Africa: the relationship between family structure and economic develop- 
ment. Western economists often seem to assume that growth, whether of 
industry or agricultural production, depends upon the rejection of tra- 
ditional conceptions of kinship, and their replacement by something similar 
to the middle-class pattern of highly developed industrial societies. A com- 
munist economist would, perhaps, describe the new order differently, but 
his version would go even further in the same direction. Widespread 
kinship obligations, paternal authority over grown children, sexual inequali- 
ty, are all mistrusted as obstacles to economic innovation. Family relation- 
ships are thought to be suitable only for sexual and emotional satisfaction, 
the rearing of young children, and keeping house. The more African family 
life grows to resemble the middle class families of highly industrial societies, 
the better the prospects for economic growth. And conversely, the greater 
the differences, the gloomier they are about the ability of such a society to 
face the demands of a rational economic expansion. 

I shall try to convince you that this approach is too dogmatic. At least in 
the early stages of economic growth, familiar patterns of family relation- 
ships may be an important resource for economic innovation, just because 
they are familiar. People know how to handle them, and so may be able to 
adapt them to fulfill new purposes. In any time of rapid change, there is, 
I think, a continual tension between the desire to disrupt outworn modes of 
behavior, which inhibit the successful adaption to new demands, and the 
fear of a wholesale disintegration which threatens to overwhelm society. 
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Traditions are by turns abused and reinstated — as the Soviet Union, for 
instance, has at times denigrated the institution of marriage, and at times 
invested it with ceremonial propriety. In this process, traditional institutions 
seem sometimes to play a subtle and ambiguous part — both reasserting and 
refashioning the cultural inheritance: and they may even be most innovative 
where their outward appeal is most conservative. 

In the first place, then, rapidly changing societies are unlikely to move 
unambiguously and consistently in any one direction. Nor is the reassertion 
of traditional values necessarily a retreat from the demands of economic 
innovation. It may be a response to them. Perhaps for this reason, studies 
have shown that the middle class families in the cities of newly developing 
societies are sometimes more supportive of traditional values than families 
with less sophistication. 

Secondly, I think we tend to exaggerate the disintegration of widespread 
kinship in Western industrial society. We argue from a stereotype of middle 
class family life which is less typical than we suppose, even in the middle 
class. Hence we are in danger of misunderstanding, not only the processes 
by which family structure adapts to economic change, but the form which 
that adaption must take. 

In what follows, I shall try to illustrate these arguments from research 
in which I have been involved. Let me begin by discussing a study I made 
in Lagos, Nigeria, in 1958 and 1959 of a slum clearance scheme, and the 
background of ideas with which I approached it. 1 

The Lagos study was conceived in an intellectual context that derived 
partly from housing policy in Britain, and partly from sociological theory. 

The theory argues that industrialization has fragmented the cohesion of 
community life. The individual is no longer absorbed, as an integrated 
personality, in a group, but forms discrete relationships in which he fulfils 
only a certain role. His behaviour as worker, or voter, is regulated in- 
dependently of his behaviour as husband and father. From this derives the 
economic potential of industrial society — the mobility of labour, the spe- 
cialization of skills, the ruthless isolation of market relationships from 
humane sympathies — and also the loneliness, the anomie of modern man. 
The studies in which I have been involved, in London, set out to question 
this theory. Especially, they showed that the fragmentation of kinship 
relationships in a working class borough had been exaggerated. After one 
hundred and fifty years of an industrial economy, the people of Bethnal 
Green still seemed, characteristically, to belong to widespread, cohesive kin 
groups, and this seemingly amorphous district of monotonous row housing 
had a strong sense of community. The findings of these studies have been 
sporadically confirmed in other working-class districts of England, and here 
and there in America. They suggest that an industrial economy does not, 
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after all, impose so extreme a disruption of community life, at least for the 
majority who subordinate vocational ambition to their group loyalties. 
Within their family circle, and the intimacy of the few streets where they 
are known and accepted for themselves, people find their greatest satis- 
faction. They also enjoy the mutual exchange of gifts and services which 
has protected them in a harsh world. ? 

Here, the argument became involved in questions of policy. The London 
County Council was committed, by its left-wing ideals, to a vigorous 
programme of slum clearance. This meant building to a much lower density 
in central London. Many of the people of Bethnal Green were, therefore, to 
be moved to the suburbs, where housing of a much higher standard could 
be built for them. From the standpoint of the studies I have described, the 
policy was questionable. It forced people to choose between a new home 
and their kin group, whose cohesiveness and pattern of mutual services 
could not survive this geographical dispersion. We argued instead for much 
denser building in the centre, with less regard for arbitrary standards of 
open space; rehabilitation rather than clearance; and generally, for a more 
sensitive appreciation of the quality of life, rather than of buildings. 

The argument was, of course, conservative — though its spokesmen saw 
themselves as radical reformers. At bottom, it questioned the conventional 
assumptions about the social concomitants of industrial growth. It ques- 
tioned, too, whether the values which that growth encouraged — of in- 
dividualism, overriding ambition for a higher standard of living, and 
adaptability — were shared by most people in an industrial society. If not, 
such growth might be compatible with much more varied and even incom- 
patible systems of values. 

I had, as I suppose we all have, personal and idiosyncratic reasons for 
wanting to make a study in Africa. But it seemed to me also that an 
African city would provide an especially relevant setting in which to explore 
the argument further. Here was a society only just emerging from the 
paradigm of cohesive communal life where — as I assumed — the individual 
merged his identity with his kin group, and kin, polity, and economy fused 
in a single system. At the same time, the society was under great pressure 
to modernise, and looked toward the industrial nations for a lead. It so 
happened, as I was exploring several African cities to choose one for the 
study, that I learned of the Lagos slum clearance scheme. Everything about 
the scheme suggested that both its conception and execution followed 
British housing policy. The squalor of the slum area was condemned 
Without regard for the quality of its community life, and the new housing 
estate assumed that husband, wife and children of their own was the proper 
Pattern of a household. Shops replaced markets, and the new residential 
area was segregated from industry. Here, then, was an example of how a 
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questionable theory of social change was promoting a policy I believed, 
from the London studies, to be misconceived. It seemed obvious to me that 
the policy would cause much hardship, and the findings of the enquiry 
confirmed that it had done so. The study showed, conclusively enough, I 
think, that slum clearance brought more hardship than benefits to most of 
its victims. The Housing Authority itself — though it rejected my recom- 
mendation to stop the scheme — was bound to admit as much. More recent- 
ly, a United Nations planning team came to similar conclusions, and I be- 
lieve that the scheme, if it has not been abandoned altogether, is now in 
abeyance. 

Though my expectations were confirmed, this did not in itself add very 
much to the understanding of urban African society. Anyone who had 
studied, for instance, the social consequences of urban renewal in America, 
could have predicted the outcome. The findings repeated an obvious, if 
neglected, truth of housing policy: that any reconstruction of living space 
must take account of the social and economic factors which shaped the 
original structure. It was, I hope, useful to do this in an African setting. 
But the study also raised in my mind ideas which I had not foreseen. And 
these ideas, which were derived from African society, rather than imposed 
upon it by my preconceptions, may be more relevant to African research. 

Firstly, a minority of those transferred to the rehousing estate welcomed 
the disruption of their family ties. They were only too pleased to put a 
distance between themselves and the rapacity of aunts and cousins, whose 
demands for help ate into their salaries. They were characteristically young, 
salaried employees, Christian rather than Muslim, and Ibo rather than 
Yoruba, who predominate in central Lagos. I think, most probably, their 
occupations chiefly influenced their repudiation of traditional kinship obli- 
gations. À man with a secure, pensionable post in, say, government service, 
is less dependent on his kin to support him in old age, and less vulnerable 
to the hardships of sickness and unemployment. And as he looks to his 
children's future, he will see that education, rather than the support of 
their loyal kinsfolk, is the most rewarding asset. Since education is expen- 
sive, he is led to concentrate his resources on his own children rather than 
distribute them amongst his kin, and he finds moral support for his in- 
dividualism in the bourgeois English conception of marriage encouraged by 
Christian churches. He may, too, find it easier to take this stand if he 
belongs to a minority tribe in the town where he lives, already somewhat 
apart from the dominant social pressures. 

But this style of life is only open to the fortunate. For the rest, faced 
with the insecurity of urban life, traditional loyalties become more than ever 
important. But here there seems to be an important qualification. Young 
women are attracted by the emancipation and sophistication of urban life. 


* 
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Through prostitution, casual liaisons, and trade, they find they can earn an 
independent livelihood. In many African societies, it is still, I think, only 
by repudiating the ties of marriage altogether that a woman can assert her 
equality with men. So, besides the bourgeois, and more or less traditional 
conceptions of life, there emerges an emancipated household of mother and 
children, in which the children's fathers play a casual and intermittent role. 
Such a household may be supported by the woman's own blood relations, 
especially her own mother, who may have herself adopted the same way of 
life. This kind of household does not seem to face serious social disapproval 
in Lagos. 

Altogether, I was impressed with the way in which economic factors 
seemed to influence the evolution of family life. The pressure of urban 
Society reinforced some kinship ties, weakened others, and people reacted 
differently according to their circumstances. But the trend was always con- 
sistent with the search for economic security. If their occupation seemed to 
protect them against hardship more surely than their marriage, women 
would give it precedence. If the reciprocal obligations of kinship no longer 
balanced, the prosperous would try to limit their involvement. But if the 
family association could be formalised as a resource for recruiting capital, 
exploiting family property, or rationalizing the distribution of welfare and 
educational support, the wealthier and more sophisticated members of the 
family might be active in its promotion. If fathers lost their influence, 
when the family farm was no longer the economic basis of life, mothers 
might become powerful matriarchs, acquiring wealth and property. The 
vesting of land in individual titles, rather than families, which is characteris- 
tic of an urban economy where land must be freely marketable, redistributes 
control of resources, in Africa as in America, to the advantage of the elder- 
ly widow. 

I doubt if this appraisal of kinship in economic terms is new, or peculiar- 
ly urban. In everyday speech, the people of Lagos justified their family 
loyalties by mutual advantage. I remember the heart-rent letter a son wrote 
his mother, to commiserate on the death of an only daughter. He had burst 
into tears, he said, when he learned the news — and went on, ‘I know how 
hard it must be for you, after the sacrifice of bringing Victoria up, to lose 
her just when she was old enough to help and support you'. The words jar 
à little, but in Lagos they seemed to be a natural and accepted way of ex- 
Pressing the meaning of kinship. I do not mean to suggest that affection 
there is less deeply felt. But rather, that where we often express affection, 
meaning advantage, the people of Lagos mention the advantage and take 
the affection for granted. And where we explore the emotional psychology 
of relationships, they explore the economics. 

I suggest, then, that in predicting the evolution of family relationships 
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in urban Africa, we should explore the influence of occupation, property 
holding, education as an economic investment, and the institutions of social 
insurance - loan clubs, pension funds, funeral societies and more or less 
informal family associations. Conversely, the kinship structure itself will 
influence the expression of economic relationships. As the Lagos study pro- 
gressed, the economic importance of a reliable system of mutual expec- 
tations became more and more apparent. 

At the outset, I was preoccupied with the disruption of family ties by 
slum clearance: in London, this had been the main argument against the 
policy. But in Lagos, the economic disruption turned out to be an even 
stronger objection. Craftsmen and traders who worked for themselves lost 
their contacts when they moved to the rehousing estate, and seemed un- 
able to establish new ones. A delicate informal network of personal relation- 
ships was pulled apart. In part, they lost their livelihood because they could 
not afford to commute between the suburbs and the centre, and their old 
customers could not afford the time or trouble to trace them to their new 
homes. But their misfortune also raises more fundamental questions about 
the demands of a system of exchange. 

In Lagos, most customers expect credit, Few people hold reserves of 
capital: the retailer buys and sells on credit, recovering his money at the 
end of the month when salaries are paid, and then paying his own debts. 
The system depends upon trust. This is true, I think, of economic relation- 
ships elsewhere in the world: but the means by which confidence is esta- 
blished differ. The bank manager looks you up and down, he takes hints 
from your clothes, your accent, he appraises your salary and your com- 
mitments, and reflects on the prospects of your profession. He may demand 
Securities whose value he can assess. The employer, hiring staff, believes 
he can judge reliability and performance from diplomas, testimonials, and 
— as much — from the candidate's bearing. A conventional wisdom informs 
these estimates, which are backed by an elaborate, impersonal system of 
checks — credit ratings, black lists, formal qualifications, references. Most 
economic relationships in Africa lack these assurances. Even a man's name 
and address — as research interviewers discover to their frustration — identify 
him very uncertainly. Trust depends much more on face to face relation- 
Ships, and is confirmed by habit. Hence any disruption of established 
patterns of exchange is likely to damage a business severely, even. when 
the disruption is apparently irrelevant to economic viability. 

In the circumstances, ties of kinship may provide a unique source of 
knowledge about people, and of sanctions to enforce economic contracts. 
The family may be your only source of credit for a business venture, for 
they alone know what you are worth, and how to bring pressure to bear 
if you fail to meet your obligations. You may choose to employ relatives 
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for the same reasons, irrespective of the claims of kinship. All that gives 
the family its unalterable importance. 

Membership of a family — and of a village, a tribe — does not in itself 
frustrate the growth of relationships appropriate to city life. On the con- 
trary, it may provide the only point of departure from which to take your 
bearings in an unfamiliar and uncertain world. From it, the newcomer 
draws the confidence in conventional expectations which enable him to 
make his way. And as he establishes himself in the city, he begins to discard 
the obligations and membership which no longer suit his economic needs, 
and adapts and reinforces others. I do not mean to suggest that kinship 
ties and economic advantage never conflict. But the conflict is between the 
conceptions of kinship which suit the advantage of different members of 
the family, not between kinship and profit in themselves. Nor of course do 
economic needs alone determine the evolution of family relationships. 
Love rivals money as a source of security, and mingles with it. But how- 
ever people are driven by the need to belong, to be approved and loved, 
they try hard to satisfy it without jeopardizing their economic interests. 

If these inferences from Lagos society are valid, urban Africa is under 
pressure to evolve diverging patterns of life, and at the same time, to hold 
this divergence from destroying the foundation of meaningful interaction. 
Different occupations and levels of income will promote different concep- 
tions of kinship, justified by different systems of values. But the confusing 
variety of expectations will create a pervasive anxiety. There will be, too, a 
countervailing pressure to sustain tribal, village, and kinship loyalties in the 
City, so long as they remain the best understood and most widely accepted 
Conventions of mutual exchange. The issue may be resolved by the har- 
dening of these differences into exclusive social groups. The obligations of 
kinship would then extend only to those who saw them in the same light, 
and shared similar economic interests. This would lead, since the disparities 
9f income are so great, and the gap between bourgeois European and tra- 
ditional African values so wide, to class divisions more obtrusive than in 
our own society. Alternatively, class solidarity may seem too unfamiliar a 
source of security, and the people of the city may evolve a conception of 
kinship loose enough to accommodate their different economic needs, yet 
still universally reliable. 

The alternative seems to promise a more egalitarian society. But it may 
discourage the growth of political democracy. If, as political scientists have 
Suggested, democracy depends upon the institutionalization of class in- 
terests in opposing parties, the survival of kinship ties, and therefore of 
ethnic loyalties, will militate against it. The evolution of political, economic, 
and family relationships react upon each other. Hence to recommend policy 
from the examination of only one of these must, I think, be abortive. 
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I began by discussing the intellectual preoccupations which I brought to 
the Lagos study. Re-examined in the light of these reflections on Lagos 
society, they no longer seem adequate. Our view of working class London 
was, perhaps, a little sentimental. We noticed the warmth, the disparage- 
ment of individualistic self-seeking, the emotional ease, rather than the 
economic determinants which had matured their way of life. And the 
society was in many respects very unlike Lagos — homogeneous, stable, and 
class bound. I had thought of family relationships as the fulfilment of 
emotional needs, which conflicted with, and might for many people super- 
Sede economic pressures. The Lagos study suggested, rather, that the two 
are inseparable. I wonder even whether the traditional pattern of African 
family relationships was especially emotionally satisfying or free of conflict. 
It may well have generated as much anxiety as our own self-pitying culture. 
Its strength lay more in the security of a reliable convention of behaviour, 
on which all manner of relationships could be based. This line of thought 
leads towards a universal problem. Our actions assume a predictable res- 
ponse. We only know how to behave towards others, in so far as we know 
how they will react. Our conception of ourselves depends itself on the 
response we evoke: we are defined by the love, hate, admiration, hostility, 
acceptance or rejection others bear towards us. Bereft of this knowledge, we 
are at first anxious, then paralysed, and finally driven into fantasy. This we 
call the disintegration of personality, though it may be a more consistent 
performance to the inward eye than outreaching manipulation of the com- 
mon world of experience. In search of sanity and reassurance, we cling to 
the familiar patterns of relationship. But in any radically changing environ- 
ment, these patterns no longer hold. The characteristic cry of distress in an 
African city is ‘I was deceived’. My girl deceived me, my business partners 
cheated me, my husband betrayed me, my enemies are plotting against me. 
The anxiety shows in a pervasive paranoia, that mistrusts every relation- 
ship. How, then, is the predictability of human relationships to be main- 
tained, when they also need to be continually revised? 

The dilemma arises alike in political, economic and family life, and 
bedevils every attempt of reform. It is illustrated by the uneasy courtship 
of an African city couple, by the frustrations of experimental community 
action in American cities, by the struggle of the British Labour government 
to introduce new financial strategies, in the face of the conventional expec- 
tations of international bankers. The boldest reformer seeks to establish 
an entirely new convention of behaviour: the revolution extends, as it must, 
to every aspect of life. Communism, for instance, prescribes a code for 
marriage, as much as for agriculture, industry, government, arts and 
Sciences. In frustration and anxiety, the solution is attractive. But the 
revolution cannot hold to its own creed: the new order is continually 
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revised to meet the problems of the day, and the anxieties of uncertainty 
return, The alternative is a more gradual evolution, in which the familiar 
is exploited rather than rejected, and the anxiety of innovation is held 
within tolerable limits. I do not know how this can be achieved, nor 
whether it is possible in every circumstance. Perhaps change is impossible, 
without the ruthless destruction of some who defend themselves against its 
intolerable strain. But the dilemma seems to me especially relevant to urban 
Africa, and to touch, at the same time, upon fundamental problems of our 
own societies. It concerns, ultimately, the nature of a social being, and its 
survival in a world that continually threatens its integrity. 

How can we best try to understand the processes by which African 
families seek to resolve this dilemma? Social anthropologists tend to take 
their departure from the impartial exploration of relationships. Wary of 
the prejudices of missionaries and colonial administrators, they have tra- 
ditionally held aloof from questions of policy. Sensitive to the ethnocentric 
bias of their own social preoccupations, they have tried to interpret the 
rationality of other modes of living by its own terms. In the confused 
society of an African town, this moral humility encourages the investigator 
to ask — not whether behaviour is appropriate to need — but why. And 
so he is led to accept whatever definition of their situation is acknowledged 
by those he studies. But while he challenges the preconceptions of alien 
reformers, he also runs the risk of repudiating altogether the relevance of 
other societies’ experience. If this approach is to inform policy, and clarify 
purpose, it has to work out the correspondence between one society and 
another, identifying the processes of adaptation they share in common. 

At the other extreme, we can begin, as for instance Daniel Lerner does 
in a recent paper, by defining a universal motive: "There is a single process 
of modernization which operates in all developing societies — regardless of 
their color, creed or climate and regardless of their history, geography or 
culture. This is the process of economic development; and since develop- 
ment cannot be sustained without modernization, we consider it appropriate 
to stress this common mechanism underlying the various faces of moder- 
nization... Note that nothing normative in favor of modernization has 
been said... What we have said is that most traditional societies — and all 
that are new states, appear to have in fact opted for modernization (without 
my advice or consent). Having done so, they have committed themselves to 
à process they may not comprehend — a process that imposes demands they 
May neither understand nor accept = but a process whose demands cannot 
be ignored, unless the objectives of modernization are abandoned.’ This 
Point of departure stresses the aims which, though they may not be de- 
sirable, are universally desired; the power of films, radio and television 
to stamp the aspirations of all mankind with the same symbols of achieve- 
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ment; and the relentless logic of the means to these ends. It leads towards a 
conception of societies as more or less developed along a single line, and 
looks for the correlates which will indicate their progress most concisely. 
So long as we assume that self-sustaining economic growth is the over- 
riding aim, and that there is essentially only one way to it, this approach 
offers an immediate framework of comparison. 

But however convincing these assumptions seem, only experience can 
test them. Nations sacrifice their economic interest to pride of inde- 
pendence as their citizens weigh economic opportunity against other means 
to dignity and status. The strains of innovation provoke a reaction in 
favor of the security of custom. The gains of economic growth may be 
spent on the restoration of a disrupted tradition, rather than the goods of 
modern manufacture. And in Southern Africa, forced to choose between 
growth and racial ideology, it seems that the white minority will forgo the 
economic advantage. As economic means conflict with other purposes, men 
and their governments continually reinterpret their aims. Unless research 
revises its concepts accordingly, it will be left with the prescriptive ana- 
lysis of a process which urban African societies neither desire nor pursue. 

I believe, then, that the description of a particular society in its own 
terms remains intellectually barren, unless its social processes can be related 
to a more general discussion of means and ends. But equally, the definition 
of means and ends in abstraction drifts towards irrelevant moralizing, 
unless it recognizes the subtle interplay of large ideals and pragmatic ad- 
justment. Research in African cities will be most pointed, when it is most 
concerned with the processes by which this interaction between general 
purposes and particular circumstances works itself out. 

The forms of social organization which mediate between tradition and 
modernity seem to me especially pertinent — the Yoruba cultural societies, 
indigenous churches, the ambiguous neighborhoods of Kampala which 
straddle the boundaries of a segregated pattern of settlement, the ethnic 
loyalties which sustain locally the structure of modern party politics, the 
family associations, unions of villagers who migrate to the cities. 

. The Ibo unions of Eastern Nigeria, for instance, have had a powerful 
influence both for progress and reintegration — mitigating the loneliness and 
disorientation of the newcomer to the city, passing back to their homeland 
the knowledge and wealth acquired abroad. Their achievement rests upon à 
fervent local patriotism, which both respected and adapted the traditions of 
their culture. In an affectionate account of his father's life and times, an 
Ibo writer has described how adventurous men struggled to achieve this 
fusion. 3 Christopher Nweke Okafor was the first child of his village to 80 
to school, in the face of his mother's resentment, and the disapproval of his 
peers. He cultivated tabooed land to pay his school fees, boycotted village 
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rituals, and propagated the Christian faith he had learned in class. Even- 
tually he became a government postmaster. But just as he had been the 
first to repudiate the traditions of his society, he was amongst the first to 
recognize the disruptiveness of this wholesale rejection. The authority of the 
elders had given way to the corrupt petty tyranny of warrant chiefs, ap- 
pointed by the Colonial government. Catholics and Protestants quarrelled 
with each other, and both with the pagans. The old spirit of co-operation 
and patient adjudication of disputes had broken down in endless litigation 
through the native courts. The children of the village who were brought up 
in Enugu, Onitsha, Lagos could not even speak the language of their people. 
Nweke's son, returning home, was miserable amongst the playmates he 
could not understand, and terrified by the dirty old crone who proved 
to be, after all, his wife and loving grandmother. Nweke therefore helped 
to found a society of his compatriots living abroad — the Enugwu-Ukwu 
Patriotic Union — whose object was to restore the unity and self-respect of 
their village. The warrant chiefs were overthrown, and traditional procedure 
for settling disputes was revived. A 'General Return Home' was instituted 
every three years, when — on pain of substantial fines — all those living 
abroad foregathered in the village. At the same time, the union helped to 
bring training institutes and industry to the village, and contributed twenty 
thousand pounds towards the building of a hospital. 

At the close of his story, Nweke’s son writes: ‘Our thoughts are absorbed 
in unrealistic discussions about capitalism, communism and other such 
topics. We study the history of other nations and we are taught to admire 
the courage and adventurous spirits of their heroes. At the same time, we 
forget that we too have historical origins; we too have heroes equally 
courageous... We want a Nigerian culture in an independent Nigeria . . . 
Where then do we find our culture? We find it in our villages — there is 
the reservoir of our cultural heritage.’ 

Father and son alike seem to be seeking a reconciliation of tradition and 
modernity, which transmits both in a viable sense of identity. We know 
Very little about the social or psychological genesis of these attempts at 
synthesis. How do these adaptions arise, and at what stage? What happens 
When they outlive their use? Who creates and exploits them? Does a man 
Whose own position in society is ambiguous — being of an ethnic or 
religious minority — come into his own when society at large becomes 
disorientated? And is ambiguity itself, the simultaneous assertion of incom- 
Patible values, an enabling characteristic of these mediating structures? 

This line of enquiry starts from the analysis of what is happening, 
Without prejudging the nature of the process, and leads towards an in- 
tegration of its relevance as an expression of universal aspirations. Starting 
instead from these aspirations, the most accessible point of departure 
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— especially for a European or American sociologist in Africa — may be 
government policy, since it bridges the familiar and the unknown. 

The policies of African governments derive largely from their European 
and American advisors, or from the example of industrial nations. The 
political leaders have themselves been mostly trained in these countries. 
So the thinking behind these policies is already familiar to us. We know 
something about their sociological economic implications, their historical 
origins, their political and ideological connotations. We may have some 
empirical evidence of their consequences in other countries. Whether the 
study is concerned to recommend or criticize action, or only with the 
society to be manipulated, policy provides a framework by which to take 
our bearings. And since government action is an important influence on the 
societies we wish to study, it tends to react upon other pressures to realize 
latent change. It is a catalyst, crystallizing the elements from which change 
is compounded, even where its own influence is secondary. 

But if the enquiry is not to be imprisoned in the preconceptions of policy, 
it must also be designed to assimilate new ideas, and redirect its search in 
the light of them. It needs to observe directly how people behave, how they 
interpret their actions, their thoughts and feelings. 

Above all, I believe that the intensive study of the quality of life will 
lead most quickly to the heart of the matter. If, in an unstable environ- 
ment, the search for a pattern of relationships at once predictable and 
economically viable is a crucial dilemma, research must be sensitive and 
detailed enough to catch the subtleties of the conflict. The economic, psy- 
chological and political inferences will be as speculative as the findings are 
narrow, but at the outset, it seems more important to develop these in- 
ferences, to explore new concepts, than to test the generality of findings. 
The snatches of conversation, for instance, recorded by Aidan Southall and 
Peter Gutkind’s investigators in a Kampala bar; the organization of life 
about illegal beer brewing, described in Ellen Hallman’s study of a Johan- 
nesburg slum yard; the ‘Red’ and ‘School’ Xhosa values of East London, 
and the conflict of generations analysed by Phillip Mayer; Clyde Mitchell’s 
interpretation of tribal identity from the symbolism of the Kalela dance; 
H. J. Field's speculative psychology of prophecy in Ghana — these insights, 
like Oscar Lewis’s guided autobiographies — seem to reveal something 
essential, and new about the quality of relationships. 

I do not mean to discount other approaches to research, to which I may 
have done less than justice in this paper. But no comparisons are meaning- 
ful unless we have the same questions to ask of the societies we compare. 
Whatever the method, we need to identify in the interplay of experience 
and ideals the processes by which a way of life takes shape and purpose. 
From this, the study of urban Africa will lead, not so much to concepts 
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appropriate to the analysis of African societies in itself, as to concepts of 
more universal relevance, which illuminate African, European, Japanese 
and American society alike. 


NOTES 


1. See P. Marris, Family and Social Change in an African City. London, 1961. 

2. See especially M. Young and P. Wilmott, Family and Kinship in East London. 
London, 1957; and P. Townsend, The Family Life of Old People. London, 
1957. 

3. Dilim Okafor-Omali, 4 Nigerian Village in Two Worlds. London, 1965. 


CHAPTER 21 


La famille urbaine et la parenté 
en France 


ANDRÉE MICHEL 


L'étude de la famille urbaine en France permet-elle de vérifier la thèse de 
Talcott Parsons selon laquelle Ia famille nucléaire isolée est seule fonction- 
nelle dans les sociétés industrielles? Dans cette these, on part du postulat 
selon lequel l'ascension professionnelle des individus dans ces sociétés ne 
peut s'effectuer que si ceux-ci ne sont pas handicapés par le maintien des 
liens avec leur parenté. 1 On sait que de trés nombreux auteurs ont déjà 
répondu à cette thése: Marvin Sussman et Lee Burchinal ont montré que si 
l'idéal américain fait rejeter l'aide de la parenté, en fait il y a mutuelle 
assistance entre parents et enfants mariés, particulièrement au début du 
mariage.? Quant à Eugene Litwak, il pense que si la famille étendue clas- 
sique était fonctionnellement inadéquate au système industriel, par contre, 
la famille nucléaire isolée n'est pas le type de groupe familial le plus fonc- 
tionnel pour notre société industrielle contemporaine; elle le fut peut-être au 
début de l'industrialisation mais elle ne l'est plus dans nos sociétés d'au- 
jourd'hui. D’après une enquête de cet auteur, la famille nucléaire la plus 
isolée se recrute d'abord chez les manuels stationnaires (stable working 
class): si les familles des gens mobiles orientés vers le haut ou appartenant 
à la classe supérieure reçoivent en effet des visites de leurs parents une fois 
ou plus par semaine dans les proportions respectives de 51% et de 59%, les 
ouvriers manuels stationnaires ne reçoivent de telles visites que dans 43% 
des cas (dans cette enquête, les 920 répondants ont tous leur famille dans 
la ville de l'enquête). $ De plus, Eugene Litwak constate que la position 
géographique de la parenté par rapport à la famille est plus déterminante 
que la mobilité professionnelle pour expliquer le relâchement des visites 
entre parents et la famille. Enfin, son enquête révèle que, lorsque la parenté 
vit en dehors de la ville habitée par le couple, l'attachement de celui-ci à la 
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parenté est d'autant plus élevé que les individus espèrent acquérir une plus 
grande amélioration de leur situation professionnelle, ce qui signifie que la 
parenté les a encouragés à la mobilité géographique pour améliorer leur 
statut social et leur a fourni une aide dans ce but.4 Par conséquent, la 
parenté ne détourne pas plus l'individu de la mobilité géographique que de 
la mobilité professionnelle. En conclusion, Eugene Litwak pensait que le 
concept de la famille conjugale isolée devrait étre remplacé par celui de la 
famille étendue modifiée dont il définissait ainsi les caractéristiques: cette 
famille n'exige pas la proximité géographique de la part des enfants; elle ne 
favorise ni népotisme professionnel ni une structure interne autoritaire et 
hiérarchique; elle diffère de la famille nucléaire parce qu'elle fournit à 
celle-ci une aide suffisante et continue. Cette famille étendue modifiée con- 
sisterait, selon Litwak, en une série de familles nucléaires liées ensemble 
sur une base égalitaire avec une forte affirmation à faire de ces liens avec la 
famille étendue une fin et une valeur. Sans adopter cette thése, nous nous 
contenterons de remarquer, avec William J. Goode, que la famille nucléaire 
isolée n'est pas entiérement adéquate au systéme industriel: en fait, les 
couches supérieures et moyennes de la société industrielle réussissent mieux 
à progresser dans la hiérarchie sociale que les couches inférieures, bien que 
leur type de parenté soit moins proche du modéle conjugal isolé que le 
type de parenté des couches inférieures: ‘La couche supérieure reconnaît 
une plus grande étendue de parenté, garde plus de contróle sur les relations 
pré-maritales et les choix conjugaux des jeunes, elle pratique plus souvent 
l'entr'aide. Il en résulte que les couches inférieures n'étant pas embarassées 
par la parenté ont plus de possibilités de grimper dans la hiérarchie profes- 
sionnelle mais ils reçoivent aussi moins souvent l'aide de la parenté quand 
ils s'efforcent de monter’. 5 Ce qui signifie que, contrairement à la thése de 
Parsons, là où le modèle de la petite famille conjugale isolée est le mieux 
réalisé (soit dans les couches inférieures), il ne favorise qu'en théorie l'as- 
cension de ses membres car, par suite de cet isolement, ceux-ci ne béné- 
ficient pas de l'aide parentale dans la méme mesure que les familles des 
couches moyennes et supérieures. k 

La société française est une société industrielle, moins urbanisée toutefois 
que les sociétés occidentales de même type (U.S.A., Angleterre, Allemagne 
fédérale), malgré la cadence accélérée de l'exode rural au cours de ces dix 
dernières années. Dans quelle mesure la famille urbaine française réalise-t- 
elle le type idéal wébérien de la famille conjugale des sociétés industriel- 
les? 6 Pour répondre à cette question, notre analyse portera sur les points 
suivants; 
~ La structure conjugale de la famille française urbaine (1ère partie) 
- L'aide de la parenté à la famille française urbaine (2ième partie). 

Les données utilisées dans cette étude résultent d'une enquête effec- 
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tué au cours de ces dernières années. Une recherche, intitulée ‘La famille 
urbaine française et la santé mentale’, entreprise dans le cadre du Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, avec une subvention du Public 
Health Service (U.S.A.) (N.L.M.H., grant no 08212.01), nous a permis de 
recueillir des données auprès de 550 familles urbaines françaises (450 dans 
la Région parisienne et 100 dans la ville de Bordeaux). Les familles ont été 
interrogées d'aprés un échantillon probabiliste, représentatif de toutes les 
catégories socio-professionnelles, fourni par 'INSEE. 7 


I. LA STRUCTURE CONJUGALE DE LA FAMILLE FRANÇAISE URBAINE 


L'idée que l'on se fait de la famille francaise urbaine est celle de la famille 
conjugale, c’est-à-dire réduite aux parents et aux enfants, c'est-à-dire 
excluant les ascendants et les collatéraux, tout autant que les enfants 
ayant dépassé leur majorité. Dans quelle mesure les réalités sociologiques 
répondent-elles à ce modèle idéal de la famille conjugale que William J. 
Goode qualifie de type wébérien de la famille? 8 

Le tableau 1 nous montre que le modèle conjugal est beaucoup mieux 
respecté à Paris qu'en province, Bordeaux ayant été choisi comme la ville 
moyenne de la province française. 


TABLEAU 1. Répartition des familles conjugales à Paris et Bordeaux. * 


Paris Bordeaux , Ensemble 
Families Nombre Pourcentage Nombre Pourcentage Nombre Pourcentage 
Conjugales 403 89,5 71 71 474 86,2 
Non conjugales 45 10 29 29 74 13,4 
Non classées 2 0,5 0 0 2 0,4 
Total 450 100 100 100 550 100 


* Par soucis de concision, nous englobons sous l'étiquette de ‘Paris’, les familles 
de la ville de Paris et de la banlieue proche. 


Il y a trois fois plus de familles non conjugales à Bordeaux qu'à Paris: neuf 
familles sur dix dans la Seine sont conjugales tandis que les familles con- 
jugales ne regroupent qu'un peu plus des deux tiers des familles à Bordeaux. 
La structure externe de la famille reste par conséquent plus archaïque en 
province qu'à Paris, dans la mesure oi l'isolement du couple et des enfants 
est relativement récent dans l'histoire de la famille. 

la différence de structure entre la famille parisienne et la famille borde- 
laise explique en partie que l'aide parentale en cas de nécessité (prét d'ar- 
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gent, garde de l'enfant) soit plus fréquente à Bordeaux qu'à Paris. Quelles 
sont ces personnes, membres de la parenté, qui coexistent avec la famille? 
La tableau 2 nous donne leur répartition. 


TABLEAU 2. Répartition des personnes de la parenté cohabitant avec la famille. 


Paris Bordeaux Ensemble 
Ascendants de la femme 30,1 31,1 31 
Ascendants du mari 16,1 24,1 19 52,7 
Ascendants des deux - 7,2 2,7 
Collatéraux 37,7 27,5 34 
Enfants mariés 16,1 10,1 13,3 
Total 100,0 100,0 100,0 
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Dans les deux groupes de familles, les ascendants de la femme sont en 
pourcentage plus nombreux que ceux du mari mais cette prépondérance est 
particulièrement accusée dans les familles parisiennes où le nombre de 
familles cohabitant avec la mère de l'épouse est le double de celles où c'est 
la mère du mari qui cohabite avec le couple. 

Les enfants mariés qui se font héberger par leurs parents quand ils n'ont 
pas trouvé de logement sont en pourcentage plus nombreux yp aua 
Bordeaux, Enfin si les ascendants regroupent plus de 50% des pesos 
de la parenté cohabitant avec le couple marié, les collatéraux constituent le 
tiers de ces personnes. 

Le tableau 3 montre que la famille urbaine française est de dimension 
restreinte tant à Paris qu'à Bordeaux. Toutefois le nombre moyen de per- 
sonnes cohabitant sous le méme toit est inférieur au nombre moyen de per- 
Sonnes composant la famille par suite de l'éloignement temporaire d'un cer- 
lain nombre de personnes de la famille. 

Le tableau 3 montre que le nombre moyen de personnes AMMIAN 
famille ou vivant au foyer n'exède pas quatre, aussi biena T wo 


TABLEAU 3. Nombre moyen de personnes composant la famille ou vivant au foyer. 


Nombre de — Nombre moyen de personnes 
compose in mde VE 
Paris 3,83 (N = 450) 3,47 
Bordeaux 3,83 (N = 100) 3,54 


Ensemble 3,83 (N = 550) 3,48 
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Bordeaux. Toutefois à Bordeaux, il est moins fréquent qu’à Paris qu’une 
personne de la famille soit absente du foyer. 

Dans notre échantillon probabiliste, le nombre moyen d’enfants réel est 
évidemment inférieur au nombre d'enfants escomptés par les familles, la 
différence est encore plus grande avec le nombre moyen idéal d'enfants au 
moment du marriage. Par contre, le nombre d'enfants présents est inférieur 
au nombre réel d'enfants car les enfants peuvent étre mariés ou placés faute 
d'un logement assez grand (tableau 4). 


TABLEAU 4. Nombre moyen idéal d'enfants, nombre réel, nombre escompté, 
nombre d'enfants présents au foyer et nombre moyen de piéces. 


Nombre idéal Nombre moyen Nombre Nombre Nombre 
d'enfants au réel d'enfants moyen d'enfants moyen de 
moment du composant la attendu présents piéces 

mariage famille au foyer 
Paris 2,14 1,80 1,98 1,43 2,8 
Bordeaux 2,30 1,88 2,0 1,49 3,7 


Ensemble 2,17 1,82 1,98 1,44 3 


Ces moyennes sont basses par rapport aux moyennes recueillies au cours 
d’autres enquêtes, sans doute parce que, dans notre population urbaine à 
Paris et à Bordeaux, elles n’englobent que les femmes ayant moins de 
soixante ans, c'est-à-dire les femmes désireuses d'avoir moins d'enfants que 
les femmes plus âgées. On constate, comme dans toutes les enquêtes de ce 
genre: 

a) que le nombre idéal d'enfants au moment du mariage est plus élevé 
que le nombre réel ou escompté, 

b) que le nombre attendu est intermédiaire entre le nombre idéal au 
moment du mariage et le nombre réel, 

c) que les familles bordelaises sont nettement mieux logées que les 
familles parisiennes (une pièce de plus en moyenne), ce qui leur permet à 
la fois d'escompter un nombre moyen supérieur d'enfants et d'avoir un 
nombre moyen d'enfants présents au foyer plus élevé que dans les familles 
parisiennes. Cependant, les différences sur ces deux plans restent minimes, 

d) par suite du logement trop étroit des familles parisiennes, l'écart entre 
le nombre réel d'enfants et le nombre escompté est beaucoup plus grand 
à Paris qu'à Bordeaux. 

La famille conjugale regroupe la majorité des familles urbaines à Paris 
et à Bordeaux. Toutefois, on constate qu'il existe un pourcentage relative- 
ment élevé de familles (17,4%) urbaines dans lesquelles un enfant de plus 


dil 
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de 18 ans cohabite avec les parents. Une telle situation serait jugée 'anor- 
male aux Etats-Unis où la majorité de l'enfant se situe à 18 ans, tandis 
qu'en France cette majorité se situe à 21 ans et marque le début de l'éman- 
cipation du jeune à l'égard de ses parents. Le tableau 5 donne le pourcen- 
tage des familles urbaines françaises dans lesquelles l'ainé a plus de 18 ans 
(tableau 5). 


TamLEAU 5. Pourcentage de familles urbaines françaises dans lesquelles un aîné 
de plus de 18 ans cohabite avec ses parents. 


Paris Bordeaux Ensemble 
Nombre Pourcentage Nombre Pourcentage Nombre Pourcentage 
82 18,4 12 12 95 174 
(450) (100) (550) 


Le pourcentage de ces familles est plus bas à Bordeaux qu'à Paris: les 
jeunes gens bordelais seraient-ils plus émancipés que les jeunes gens pari- 
siens? Il semble que ce qui intervient ici, c'est moins l'attitude à l'égard des 
parents de la part des jeunes Parisiens que la grave crise du logement qui 
sévit à Paris. Par suite, les jeunes gens les plus indépendants doivent accep- 
ter de cohabiter avec les parents plus souvent qu'à Bordeaux. 

Les statistiques précédentes nous permettent de fixer les contours de la 
famille urbaine frangaise: la taille moyenne et le nombre moyen d'enfants 
par famille reste peu élevé (respectivement moins de quatre personnes et 
deux enfants au maximum); on assiste donc à une homogéneité de la 
famille urbaine mais la structure diffère de façon notable: à Paris, 10% 
seulement des familles ne sont pas conjugales tandis que ce pourcentage 
s'élève à 29% à Bordeaux. Par contre, le pourcentage de familles cohabi- 
tant avec des enfants de plus de 18 ans est plus élevé à Paris qu'à Bordeaux, 
par suite de la gravité de la crise du logement parisien. 


I. L'AIDE DE LA PARENTÉ A LA FAMILLE FRANÇAISE URBAINE 


L'aide parentale à la famille urbaine de la part de la parenté peut revêtir 
des formes différentes: il peut s'agir tantôt d'une aide professionnelle dans 
la mesure où la parenté facilite au fils ou au beau-fils l'exercice d'une pro- 
fession, tantôt d'une aide financière pour l'achat d'un logement ou la con- 
struction d'un pavillon; tantôt de services rendus tels que la garde des 
petits-enfants par les grands-parents, l'assistance en cas de maladie ou de 
chômage, la possibilité de passer des vacances gratuites avec les parents, 
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etc... Toutes les modalités de l’aide parentale à la famille conjugale amé- 
ricaine de la middle-class ont été analysées par un auteur: elles montrent que 
la quasi-totalité des parents de la middle-class de religion protestante pra- 
tique une forme d'aide modérée à l'égard de leurs enfants mariés. L'aide 
entre parents revét généralement les caractéristiques suivantes; cette aide 
va généralement dans un sens unilatéral: de parents à enfants mariés; elle 
n'est jamais liée à des dons en argent réguliers mais se manifeste à l'occa- 
sion d'un événement important (achat d'une maison, naissance d'un enfant, 
etc...), tout ceci créant des liens affectifs et économiques qui lient les 
familles à travers les générations et donnent une stabilité à leurs relations. ? 
Notre analyse sur l'aide parentale au couple urbain français portera sur les 
points suivants: 

A) l'aide parentale pour l'équipement du logement du couple 

(en meubles et en appareils électro-ménagers), 
B) l'aide parentale pour la garde des enfants, 
C) l'aide financière des parents en cas de besoin. 


A. Aide parentale pour l'équipement du logement du couple (en meubles 
et en appareils électro-ménagers) 


550 ménages de l'enquéte ont été interrogés sur la réalisation des projets 
effectués au moment du mariage en ce qui concerne l'ameublement du 
logement et l'équipement en appareils électro-ménagers. 70% des enquétés 
ont estimé que la réalisation de leur projet s'est faite avec de 'grands' efforts 
de leur part, tandis que 4% seulement estiment que les efforts ont été 
*moyens'; enfin 2696 ont estimé n'avoir fourni aucun effort pour réaliser 
leur projet. La réalisation des projets du couple pour meubler leur logement 
et l'équiper en appareils électro-ménagers s'était-elle faite avec ou sans 
recours à l'aide financière des parents? Le tableau 6 nous donne les répon- 
ses à cette question. 

Pour l'ensemble de l'échantillon, l'aide financière accordée par les parents 
pour s'équiper est beaucoup moins fréquente que l'aide accordée en cas de 


TABLEAU 6. Fréquence de l'aide financiére des parents pour l'équipement du 
logement du couple (en 96). 


: Paris Bordeaux Ensemble 
Sans aide financière 80 93 81 
Avec aide financière 20 7 19 
Total 100 100 ——— 100 


(N = 450) (N = 100) (N = 550) 
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besoin (respectivement 19% et 34,5%, voir paragraphe C), ce qui ne paraît 
pas étrange: en effet, il s’agit dans le premier cas de dépenses qui ne sont 
pas d'une nécessité vitale et que l'on peut repousser dans le futur sans dom- 
mage pour la situation actuelle du couple. Il s'agit dans le second cas de 
dépenses qui ont le caractère contraignant du besoin. 

Les différences entre les familles parisiennes etles familles bordelaises sont 
évidentes. Elles ne tiennent pas uniquement à des difficultés économiques 
plus grandes dans les familles bordelaises: on note en effet que les res- 
sources des familles bordelaises sont environ d'un tiers moins élevées que les 
ressources des familles parisiennes. Il semble que c'est davantage une diffé- 
rence de psychologie économique entre les familles parisiennes et les 
familles bordelaises qui est en jeu. En effet, dans les familles bordelaises 
ayant les mémes ressources que les familles parisiennes, on s'adresse moins 
souvent à la parenté pour s'équiper (tableau 7). 


TABLEAU. Ressources mensuelles et fréquence de l'aide financière pour l'équi- 
pement à Paris et à Bordeaux (en 96). 


Aide parentale de 1.000 à 1.500 de 1,501 à 2.000 de 2.001 à 3.000 
francs par mois francs par mois francs par mois 

Paris 15,5 20,4 16,7 

Bordeaux 8 0 0 


Lee Ed 


Il semble que ce qui s'exprime à travers ces différences, c'est une sorte de 
résistance des familles bordelaises à s'équiper en dehors de certaines con- 
ditions: ces conditions étant avant tout l'épargne amassée par le jeune 
ménage. Par suite, les ménages mariés qui ont voulu s'équiper l'ont fait au 
fur et à mesure des possibilités que leur offrait une épargne amassée sur leur 
Propre gain au lieu de faire appel plus souvent aux parents, comme ce fut 
le cas des familles parisiennes. Ces familles bordelaises ne s'adressent pas 
davantage au crédit pour s'équiper, ainsi que le laisse prévoir le refus de 
s'adresser aux organismes de crédit quand la nécessité s'impose d'une aide 
financière, On peut d'ailleurs se demander si la moins grande fréquence du 
recours à l'aide parentale pour s'équiper n'est pas également en relation 
dans quelques familles bordelaises avec la pratique de la dot donnée à la 
fille qui se marie; la dot, étant elle-même le fruit de l'épargne des parents, 
permet au jeune couple qui se marie de s'équiper sans faire appel à la 
parenté. Quoiqu'il en soit, que le ménage bordelais se soit équipé avec la 
dot de la jeune femme ou avec les économies du ménage, il s'agit dans les 
deux cas d'habitudes d'épargne qui sont moins fréquentes dans les familles 
Parisiennes où l'on préfère, quitte à emprunter aux parents ou à s'endetter 
par le crédit, acquérir le plus tôt possible le mobilier et l'équipement prévu. 
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Aide parentale, résidence d'origine des époux et proximité de la parenté 


Le tableau 8 montre que les ménages dans lesquels mari et femme sont tous 
deux d’origine urbaine recourent plus souvent à l’aide parentale que les 
ménages d'origine rurale. 


TABLEAU 8. Aide parentale pour l'équipement et origine des époux habitant 
Paris (N = 450). ` 


Urbains Ruraux Ensemble 
Avec l'aide parentale 24 11 20 
Sans aide parentale 76 89 80 
Total 100 100 100 


Ce comportement des familles d'origine urbaine doit étre mis en relation 
avec la proximité géographique entre les familles urbaines et leurs parents. 
En effet, les ménages parisiens qui se sont classés comme étant d'origine 
urbaine sont en majorité d'origine parisienne. Ces ménages ont leur parenté 
présente dans la Région Parisienne, soit dans le méme arrondissement, soit 
dans la méme banlieue, soit ailleurs. Aussi ont-ils eu des facilités de contact 
avec les parents quand il a fallu meubler et équiper le logement après le 
mariage. 

Le tableau 9 montre que plus la résidence des ménages de l'enquéte est 
proche de celle de leurs parents, plus souvent on a eu recours à ceux-ci pour 
s'équiper. La proximité géographique favorise l'aide de la parenté. (Sur ce 
plan, nos résultats sont identiques à ceux d'Eugene Litwak.) 


TABLEAU9. Aide parentale pour l'équipement et proximité de la parenté, à Paris 


(en %). 
Même arrondissement Région " Province , 
ou méme ville de prisienne (b) 
banlieue (a) 

CST OE RE Se NN A. me 
Résidence des beaux- 
parents de la femme 28,3 (N=53) 23,8 (N—80 15 (N = 99) 
Résidence des parents 
de la femme 28,6 (N= 70) 20 (N = 70) 19 (N = 126) 


(a) La ville de Paris est divisée en 20 arrondissements et entourée de plusieurs 
villes de banlieue proche. 


(b) Dans ces tableaux ‘la Région Parisienne’ exclut par convention les arron- 
dissements et villes de banlieue proche. 
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La femme semble résister plus que l'homme à la distension des liens avec 
la parenté par suite de la distance géographique. Toutefois, la proximité 
de la résidence entre les parents et le couple ne favorise pas l'aide parentale 
au méme degré dans toutes les catégories socio-professionnelles. La pro- 
portion d'ouvriers manoeuvres et spécialisés de l'enquéte ayant leur parenté 
dans la Région Parisienne est quasi-identique à celle des professions libé- 
rales de la méme catégorie (33% et 31,8%). Toutefois, si 16% des ouvriers 
manoeuvres et spécialisés ont fait appel à l'aide parentale pour s'équiper, 
cette proportion est de plus du double chez les professions libérales. 


TABLEAU 10. Aide parentale pour l'équipement, proximité de la parenté et statut 
professionnel, à Paris (en 96). 


Pourcentage de familles Ouvriers spécialisés Professions 
parisiennes et manoeuvres libérales 


ayant leur parenté dans 

la Région Parisienne 33 31,8 
ayant recouru à l'aide 

parentale pour s'équiper 16 40 


Aide parentale et statut socio-économique de la famille 


D'une facon générale, on constate que plus le statut socio-économique de la 
famille est élevé, plus souvent on a bénéficié de l'aide parentale pour 
s'équiper et réaliser les projets prévus au moment du mariage. 

Le niveau d'éducation du mari est un critère qui consacre la place de 
l'individu dans la hiérarchie sociale. Le tableau 11 montre que plus le 
niveau d'instruction du mari est elevé, plus il a été tributaire de sa famille 
pour atteindre les objectifs prévus au moment du mariage. 


TABLEAU 11. Aide parentale pour l'équipement et niveau d'instruction du mari, 


à Paris. 
m Primaire Technique Secondaire Spicera 
Recours à l'aide Ci 
parentale (en %) * 14 18 20 31 
(N — 450) (N= 155)  (N= 43) (N—54) N=7) 


Re Ur AT nes a L ces 
* Les différences sont significatives à .02. 


En France comme aux Etats-Unis, loin de défavoriser l'adaptation au sys- 
tème industriel, l'entretien des liens de la famille conjugale avec la parenté 
permet à celle-ci une adaptation plus facile: après avoir payé des études 
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aux enfants, les parents des classes supérieures sont encore présents quand 
il s’agit de les aider à équiper leur ménage après le mariage. Même con- 
statation pour l'achat d'un logement: tout comme l'instruction, le logement 
est un indice de statut socio-économique. Or, les copropriétaires appartien- 
nent à des classes plus aisées que les locataires car il leur faut payer comp- 
tant une somme très élevée pour l'achat de leur logement. Ces coproprié- 
taires bénéficient plus souvent que les locataires de l'aide parentale pour 
s'équiper (tableau 12). 


TABLEAU 12. Fréquence de l'aide parentale et situation par rapport au logement, 


à Paris. 
Locataires Copropriétaires Propriétaires 
d'un pavillon 
Fréquence en % 15,8 34,8 25 
Nombre * 234 66 20 


* Ceux ayant un autre statut par rapport au logement ont été exclus de ce 
tableau. 


Il y a 50 ans régnaient encore en France des préjugés à l'égard des salariés, 
c'est-à-dire à l'égard de ceux qui, travailleurs manuels ou intellectuels, 
dépendaient d'un employeur pour leur subsistance: par contre, les ‘indépen- 
dants’ (commerçants et artisans à leur compte, professions libérales non 
salariées, etc...) avaient un haut prestige par suite de leur ‘indépendance’. 
Si les préjugés ont aujourd'hui changé, il n'en demeure pas moins que les 
familles 'd'indépendants' ont dû recourir plus souvent que les salariés à 
l'aide parentale pour s'équiper. Moins secondés par la législation sociale, qui 
accorde des avantages variés aux salariés, assurés à la sécurité sociale, en 
cas de maladie, de chómage ou au moment de l'arrivée des enfants, les 
"indépendants, doivent plus souvent que les salariés se tourner vers la 
parenté quand ces circonstances se présentent (tableau 13). 


TABLEAU 13. Aide parentale pour l'équipement et statut professionnel du mari, 


à Paris. 
Travailleurs indépendants Travailleurs mariés 
En % 26 17 
Nombre 67 258 


* Les différences sont significatives à .05. 
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Si les femmes ménagères recourent aussi souvent que les femmes exerçant 
une profession indépendante à l’aide parentale (22% dans chaque cas), par 
contre les femmes salariées n’ont recouru que dans 15% des cas à l'aide 
parentale pour réaliser leurs projets. 

Plus on monte dans la qualification professionnelle, plus souvent on a 
recours à la parenté pour réaliser ses projets (tableau 14). 


TABLEAU 14. Fréquence du recours à l'aide parentale et catégorie profession- 
nelles du mari, à Paris. 


Low Blue High Blue White High White 
Collars Collars Collars Collars 
En % 13,5 14 18,7 31,7 
Nombre 37 86 160 63 


* Là encore, pour faciliter les comparaisons, nous avons adapté la terminologie 
américaine: Low blue collars — manoeuvres et ouvriers spécialisés; High blue 
collars — ouvriers qualifiés; White collars — employés qualifiés, cadres 
moyens, commerçants, artisans; High white collars — cadres supérieurs et 
professions libérales. 


Les clivages sont encore plus marqués quand on fait le bilan de l'aide finan- 
cière des parents pour l'équipement du ménage en distinguant les profes- 
sions (tableau 15). 

L'aide parentale pour l'équipement du ménage a été trois fois plus fréquente 
Chez les professions libérales que chez les ouvriers et les employés qualifiés: 
plus la profession du mari, en effet, requiert un niveau élevé de qualifi- 
Cation (ce qui est favorisé par l'aide parentale, malgré l'existence du 


TABLEAU 15. Aide parentale pour l'équipement et profession du mari (en 96). 


Fréquence Ouvriers Ouvriers Employés Employés Cadres Cadres Professions 


moyenne spécial. qualifiés non qualifiés moyens supérieurs libérales 
qualif. 
20% 16 14 8,4 14 22,5 28,3 412 


(N —25) (N= 86) (N — 12) (N — 57) (N=53) (N= 46) (N —17) 


Système des bourses pour étudiants), plus souvent on a fait appel une secon- 
de fois à l'aide parentale pour s'équiper au moment du mariage. Bref, plus 
la position professionnelle est élevée, plus souvent l'acquisition du standing 
qui résulte de l'équipement du logement est tributaire de l'aide parentale, 
ce qui montre que, contrairement à la thèse de Talcott Parsons, l'isolement 
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de la famille nucléaire après le mariage n’est pas indispensable pour cette 
ascension. On assiste au contraire, semble-t'il, à un phénoméne d'autorecru- 
tement des classes dirigeantes: loin de s'ouvrir aux classes inférieures, ces 
classes se renouvellent en quasi-totalité dans leur propre sein, comme le 
montre une enquête récente sur les étudiants. 10 Là où se trouve la fortune, 
se trouvent aussi les possibilités maxima d'instruction et d'acces aux emplois 
supérieurs. Une fois mariés, les enfants des classes privilégiées pourront 
également s'adresser à leurs parents pour équiper leur ménage comme ils 
l'entendent. 

D'une façon générale, ce sont surtout aux deux extrémités de la hié- 
rarchie économique que les disparités s'accusent. Ceci est particulièrement 
frappant dans le tableau 16 qui donne la fréquence de l'aide parentale en 
fonction des ressources totales de la famille. Plus la famille dispose de res- 
sources élevées, plus souvent elle a bénéficié de l'aide parentale. 


TABLEAU 16. Aide parentale pour l'équipement et ressources mensuelles totales, 


à Paris. 

Ra IDE dast Ame daot pu, 
En % * 11,4 15,5 20,4 16,7 it. i 50 
Nombre 44 110 59 54 37 4 


* Les différences sont significatives à .05. 


Ainsi, le népotisme professionnel et économique s'accuse surtout au plus 
haut de l'échelle socio-économique: 3196 des maris ayant une instruction 
supérieure ont équipé leur ménage avec l'aide parentale contre 14% de 
ceux ayant un niveau primaire. Ces proportions sont de 36,7% pour les 
cadres supérieurs et professions libérales, contre 13,5% chez les manuels, de 
32,4% pour ceux gagnant plus de 3.000 francs par mois contre 11,4% 
parmi ceux gagnant moins de 1.000 francs par mois, etc... 

Les variations de l'aide parentale vont par conséquent toujours dans le 
méme sens, renforgant toujours la position de ceux qui sont partis dans la 
vie munis d'une bonne instruction et d'une qualification élevée. 

Les variations de l'aide parentale dans les familles bordelaises vont dans 
le méme sens que celles enregistrées à Paris: l'aide parentale varie du simple 
au double quand l'instruction du mari va du primaire au supérieur (5% et 
12,5%), quand la profession va de l'ouvrier non qualifié (manoeuvre os 
pi spécialisé) au cadre supérieur (11% et 20%); l'aide parentale pour 
l'équipement du ménage concerne 50% des ménages bordelais disposant de 
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plus de 3.000 francs de ressources par mois tandis qu'aucune familles ayant 
des ressources mensuelles inférieures à 1.000 francs ne bénéficie de cette 
aide. 

Nous savons que les familles bordelaises ont une autre psychologie 
économique que les familles parisiennes; toutefois, il ne convient pas d'éli- 
miner l'influence que des ressources plus basses peuvent avoir sur une 
moindre fréquence de l'aide parentale dans les familles bordelaises. A 
Bordeaux, 2% seulement des ménages gagnent plus de 3.000 francs par 
mois contre 7,1% à Paris. Les ressources mensuelles moyennes par famille 
sont inférieures d'environ 3096 à Bordeaux par rapport aux ressources 
moyennes à Paris (respectivement 1.356 francs et 1.870 francs). Par suite, 
les familles bordelaises sont susceptibles de recevoir l'aide parentale moins 
souvent que les parisiennes pour effectuer des dépenses qui n'offrent pas un 
caractère de nécessité. Toutefois le facteur (différence de ressources) ne 
saurait nous masquer l'influence plus décisive d'une mentalité économique 
différente entre Bordeaux et Paris, que nous avons déjà constatée (page 419). 

La différence de comportement entre les familles parisiennes et borde- 
laises se maintient dans chaque catégorie professionnelle (tableau 17). 


TABLEAU 17. Aide parentale pour l'équipement par profession du mari (en 96). 


Ouvriers manoeuvres Cadres supérieurs 
Paris 16 28,3 
Bordeaux 11 20 


Aide parentale, âge du mari, cycles familiaux et nombre d'enfants 


Le tableau 18 nous montre dans quelle mesure chaque groupe d'âges a 
recouru à l'aide parentale pour équiper son ménage. 


TABLEAU 18. Fréquence du recours à l'aide parentale et âge du mari, à Paris 


(en 96). 
—————— aa ce 
de 20 à 29 ans de 30 à 39 de 40 à 49 de 50 à 59 plus de 60 ans 
18,9 27,6 21,4 15,9 67 


* Les différences sont significatives à .05. 


Ce sont les familles de l'enquéte dans lesquelles les hommes appartiennent 
aux groupes d'âges entre 30 et 49 ans qui ont le plus souvent recouru à 
l'aide parentale pour équiper leur logement tandis que les classes d'áges 
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plus anciennes (ayant plus de 50 ans) y ont recouru avec une fréquence qui 
va en décroissant. La génération de moins de 30 ans a recouru trois fois 
plus souvent que celle qui a plus de 60 ans à l'aide parentale pour l'équipe- 
ment du ménage car, à mesure que le niveau de vie général du Francais 
s'est élevé à la ville, l'aide des parents pour l'équipement des enfants qui 
se marient devient plus facile. 

Si les hommes de 30 à 50 ans ont recouru à l'aide parentale plus souvent 
que ceux ayant de 20 à 29 ans, c'est que le groupe d'áge est étroitement 
lié à la situation familiale: il y a en effet plus d'hommes mariés ayant des 
enfants dans la catégorie de ceux qui ont entre 30 et 50 ans que dans la 
catégorie de ceux ayant moins de 30 ans où les jeunes mariés sans enfants 
sont plus nombreux en pourcentage. Or, la situation de ‘marié avec enfant 
entraîne plus souvent que la situation de ‘marié sans enfant’ le recours à 
l'aide parentale pour l'équipement du ménage: 18% des mariés sans enfant 
ont en effet recouru à cette aide contre 26,8% de ceux ayant des enfants 
d'âge préscolaire, 23% de ceux ayant des enfants d'âge scolaire et 24,6% 
de ceux ayant des enfants adolescents. 

La période à laquelle les ménages recourent le plus souvent à l'aide 
parentale concerne l'arrivée des enfants: c'est à ce moment que les jeunes 
ménages mariés ressentent le plus le besoin d'étre aidés sous forme finan- 
cière. Dès que les enfants dépassent 18 ans, ils peuvent contribuer, si besoin 
est, à leur entretien par la famille. Par contre, la pression se fait plus forte 
quand les enfants sont d'áge préscolaire, c'est à dire au moment oü la 
famille cherche à se procurer un logement ou à l'équiper de facon moderne. 

Plus la famille a d'enfants, plus souvent elle a recouru à la parenté pour 
s'équiper (tableau 19), car les besoins se sont accrus et ne sont pas satisfaits 
par les prestations sociales, comme l'ont déjà montré les enquétes de l'Institut 
National d'Etudes Démographiques. Cette forte pression des besoins qui 
pèse sur les familles ayant des enfants les contraint à rester en relation avec 
la parenté pour bénéficier des différentes formes d'aide que celle-ci est 
susceptible de leur procurer. 


TABLEAU 19. Aide parentale pour l'équipement et nombre d'enfants dans la 
famille, à Paris (en 96). 


Ménages sans 1 enfant 2, 3 enfants 4, 5 enfants 6, 7 enfants 
enfants 
11 14,4 20 21,6 30 
(N — 48) (N — 97) (N — 154) (N = 37) (N — 10) 


——À 


On pourrait toutefois se demander si les familles qui ont davantage 
d'enfants se sont adressées plus fréquemment à l'aide des parents pour 
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s'équiper parce qu'elles avaient plus de difficultés que les autres ou si une 
certaine image traditionnelle qu'ils se font de la famille (nombreuse descen- 
dance, attachement du couple aux parents) n'est pas l'origine d'un compor- 
tement différentiel qui se traduit à Ja fois par un plus grand nombre d'en- 
fants dans la famille de procréation (la famille que l'on fonde) et la con- 
servation des liens de solidarité plus étroits avec la famille d'orientation (la 
famille que l'on a quittée). 11 Il est bien difficile de répondre à cette ques- 
tion: on constate simplement que plus la famille a d'enfants, plus souvent 
elle recourt à l'aide financière des parents pour s'équiper. 

Notons également que c'est dans le groupe d'âge des maris ayant de 30 
à 39 ans que l'on fait le plus souvent état de l'aide financière des parents 
pour l'équipement du ménage (27,6% des familles où le mari appartient à 
cette tranche d'âge contre 18,9% des familles où le mari a de 20 à 29 ans): 
ces résultats n'ont rien de surprenant. Dans un pays comme la France oü la 
crise du logement sévit de facon endémique, c'est en effet assez tardivement 
que le couple peut se procurer un logement et par conséquent songer à le 
meubler et à l'équiper avec l'aide des parents. C'est également au cours de 
cette periode que les familles atteignent la dimension maximum du nombre 
d'enfants. 


B. Aide parentale pour la garde des enfants 


Le recours à l'aide parentale n'implique pas nécessairement une aide finan- 
cière. Ainsi que le montre l'enquéte américaine menée dans la middle-class, 
la parenté fournit fréquemment une aide au fils ou à la fille mariée sous 
la forme de services variés: soins à un malade de la famille, garde des en- 
fants, vacances gratuites, etc. 1? De plus, des différences sont signalées entre 
les classes sociales: tandis que, dans la classe supérieure, l'aide parentale se 
manifesterait surtout sur le plan de la carrière professionnelle du fils ou du 
beau-fils, dans la classe ouvrière, l'aide parentale s'exprimerait surtout sous 
forme de services. 13 La garde de l'enfant constitue une aide sous forme 
de service rendu à la famille de l'enfant marié. Comment s'exerce-t-elle 
dans la famille urbaine frangaise? i 
Le tableau 20 nous donne la répartition des réponses à la question sui- 
vante: ‘Si vous vous absentez dans la journée ou si vous travaillez, à qui 
confiez-vous la garde de l'enfant?'. i 
Cette répartition montre que le recours à des personnes extérieures à la 
Parenté (voisine, amie, gardiennes de crèches) est aussi important pour la 
totalité des familles (550) que le recours à la parenté (parents, beaux- 
Parents) quand il s'agit de faire garder un enfant en cas d'absence ou de 
travail de la mère. Le pourcentage peu élevé de méres confiant leurs en- 
fants à une créche n'est pas un signe de rejet ou de méfiance à l'égard de 
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TABLEAU 20. Garde de l'enfant dans les familles de l'enquête (en %). 


Répartition de la Familles Familles Ensemble 
garde de l'enfant Paris Bordeaux 

(N — 450) (N — 100) (N — 550) 
Le mari 73 3,6 6,6 
La parenté 30,8 60,7 36,7 
Autres personnes * 37,5 25 35 

37,4 

Crèche 2,4 i 24 m 2,4 
Solutions combinées 3,5 1 3,1 
Enfant non confié 18,5 7,3 16,2 
Total 100 100 100 


* Les autres personnes comprennent: voisine, amie, camarade de travail, gar- 
dienne encore appelée ‘nourrice’ de l'enfant, toute personne n'ayant pas de lien 
de parenté avec la famille. 


ces institutions pour enfants. Bien au contraire, les femmes de l'enquête 
classent en premier lieu comme mesures susceptibles de permettre aux 
mères de concilier leur travail professionnel et leur travail domestique: ‘la 
création de crèches et de garderies proches du domicile et ouvertes sans 
interruption’. 14 Le pourcentage peu élevé de mères confiant leurs enfants 
à une crèche est la conséquence de la pénurie quasi-générale de cette in- 
stitution dans toute la France (pour la totalité du pays, on ne recense au 
total que 481 crèches avec 17.500 places pour les enfants, ce qui est déri- 
soire). Par suite, les mères sont obligées de recourir soit à la parenté, soit 
à des personnes diverses (amies, voisines, gardiennes diverses). 

Toutefois, il existe une grande disparité d'attitudes entre les familles 
parisiennes et les familles bordelaises: dans la Région parisienne, les mères 
recourent pour la garde de l'enfant plus souvent à des personnes extérieures 
à la parenté (voisine, amie, gardienne de crèche, etc.) qu'à celle-ci (respec- 
tivement 40% et 30,8%), tandis qu'à Bordeaux la femme s'adresse au con- 
traire plus souvent à la parenté qu'à des personnes extérieures (respective- 
ment 60,7% et 27,4%). 

Le tableau 20 montre également que lorsque la femme s'adresse moins 
souvent à la parenté pour la garde de l'enfant, elle se tourne plus volon- 
tiers vers le mari: à Paris où les femmes confient leurs enfants deux fois 
moins souvent à leurs parents qu'à Bordeaux, elles les confient deux fois 
plus souvent à leur mari que dans cette dernière ville (respectivement 
7,356 et 3,6%). On peut dire qu'à Paris la spécialisation des rôles con- 
jugaux basée sur le sexe est moins grande qu'à Bordeaux puisque le mari 
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consent plus souvent que dans cette ville à garder l'enfant en cas d'absence 
de la femme. On peut faire l'hypothése que la structure du couple est 
fonction en partie des liens que la femme entretient avec sa parenté. 

Les faits précédents doivent étre mis en relation avec deux facteurs: la 
proximité géographique entre le couple et la parenté, le caractére nucléaire 
de la famille. 

Ville d'importance moyenne, Bordeaux n'est pas un centre de brassage 
comme la région parisienne; par suite, on y recrute un pourcentage d'habi- 
tants, originaires de la ville, plus élevé que dans la région parisienne de 
l'enquéte. A Bordeaux, 4346 des femmes sont originaires de la ville et de 
ses environs proches, tandis que nous n'avons que 34% des femmes d'ori- 
Bine parisienne dans l'échantillon parisien de l'enquéte. En conséquence, il 
y a plus de possibilités pour la famille conjugale bordelaise de demander 
un service à une parente quand il s'agit de la garde d'un enfant. Cette 
possibilité est plus restreinte pour les jeunes femmes parisiennes dont 2 sur 
3 sont d'origine provinciale. D'autre part, les familles parisiennes de l'en- 
quête sont plus souvent ‘conjugales’ que les familles bordelaises: 10,5% 
seulement des familles parisiennes de l'enquéte cohabitent avec des mem- 
bres de leur parenté, tandis que ce pourcentage atteint 29% dans les 
familles bordelaises. Le tableau 21 nous montre l'importance de la proxi- 
mité géographique de la parenté et de la cohabitation des parents avec le 
couple sur la fréquence de la garde de l'enfant par la parenté. 


TABLEAU 21. Proximité géographique de la parenté et garde de l'enfant par la 
parenté, à Paris et à Bordeaux. 


% de femmes % de femmes % de familles % de familles 
originaires ayant des cohabitant où l'enfant 
de la ville parents dans avec des parents est gardé par 

de l'enquête la ville de les parents 

l'enquête * 
Paris 34 17,3 10,5 31 
Bordeaux 43 40 29 61 


E: MENU LU XL LUDUM stad Ld 


* Pour les familles parisiennes, il peut s'agir du méme arrondissement. 


Dans les 450 familles parisiennes, on constate également que le róle de la 
Parenté diminue dans la garde de l'enfant quand la distance s'accroît entre 
la femme et sa parenté (tableau 22). 

Dans une enquéte anglaise sur les familles londonniennes, on constatait une 
relation entre le relâchement des liens de la jeune femme avec sa parenté 
et le degré d'indifférenciation des rôles conjugaux dans le couple. 15 
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TABLEAU 22. Garde de l'enfant en fonction de la distance géographique entre la 
femme et sa parenté (enquête parisienne). 


Garde de Parenté habitant Parenté Parenté Ensemble 


l'enfant la méme ville ou habitant la en 
(en %) le méme arrondis- Région province 

sement que Parisienne 

l'enquétée 
Le mari 5,1 3 8,6 73 
La parenté 42 25 16,9 30,8 
Autres personnes 23,1 34 40,9 37,5 


Inversement, plus la jeune femme entretenait des liens étroits avec sa 
parenté, plus la ségrégation des róles traditionnels des sexes se maintenait 
dans le couple. Nos résultats semblent du même ordre: dans les familles 
parisiennes où la femme est éloignée de sa parenté, habitant la province, la 
garde de l'enfant apparait plus souvent confiée au mari que dans les 
familles oà la femme habite le méme arrondissement que sa parenté ou la 
Région Parisienne. De méme, l'introduction d'une personne étrangère à la 
parenté (amie, voisine, gardienne, etc.) pour la garde de l'enfant se ren- 
contre plus fréquemment dans les familles parisiennes quand la femme a ses 
parents en province. Par contre, les familles ayant leur parenté habitant la 
méme ville ou le méme arrondissement ont recours plus souvent à des 
solutions combinées. 

Le travail professionnel de la femme favorise également le partage des 
rôles au sein du couple: dans les ménages où la femme exerce une profes- 
sion salariée, elle recourt environ deux fois plus souvent à l'aide du mari 
pour la garde de l'enfant que dans les ménages oü elle ne travaille pas. 
Ainsi, de méme que la distension des liens du couple avec la parenté, le 
travail professionnel de la mére resserre la participation du mari aux táches 
domestiques et son intérét pour l'enfant (tableau 23). 


TABLEAU 23. Garde de l'enfant en fonction du travail salarié de la mére, à Paris 


(en 96). 

Garde de l'enfant Femmes à la maison Femmes salariées 
Le mari 5,5 9,7 

La parenté 30,6 30,1 
Autres personnes 39,3 40,7 

La créche Li 53 
Solutions combinées 44 2,7 
Enfant non confié 19,1 11,5 
Total 100 100 ; 


(N = 450 familles) 
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La pratique religieuse écarte-t-elle les femmes du recours à l’aide autre que 
l'aide parentale pour la garde de l'enfant? On sait que l'Eglise a toujours 
insisté pour que la mére ait le monopole de l'éducation et de la garde de 
l'enfant. La doctrine catholique considére en effet que 'ce serait commettre 
une injustice en méme temps que troubler d'une manière trés dommageable 
l'ordre social que de retirer aux groupements d'ordre inférieur, pour les 
confier à une collectivité plus vaste et d'un rang plus élevé, les fonctions 
qu'is sont en mesure de remplir eux-mémes'. 16 Autrement dit, l'abandon 
par le couple de la garde de l'enfant pour le confier à des services collectifs 
(crèches, etc.) est, pour l'Eglise catholique, à la fois une injustice et la 
perturbation de l'ordre social. L'enseignement pontifical est-il suivi chez les 
femmes catholiques? 

On constate (tableau 24) que les catholiques pratiquantes font garder 
leurs enfants moins souvent que les non pratiquantes et les placent un peu 
moins souvent que ces dernières à la crèche. Mais ce sont surtout les sans 
religion qui diffèrent des catholiques pratiquantes: elles utilisent les crèches 
cinq fois plus souvent que les pratiquantes (5,5% et 1%), les confient plus 
souvent à ‘d'autres personnes’ avec lesquelles elles n'ont aucun lien de 
parenté (50% contre 35,3%), elles ne s'attribuent le monopole de la garde 
de l'enfant que dans 8,4% des familles, contre 22,6% des familles de 
catholiques pratiquantes. 


TABLEAU 24. Garde de l'enfant en fonction de la religion de la mère, à Paris 


(en 96). * 
Catholiques Catholiques non Sans religion 
pratiquantes pratiquantes 
Le mari 7,8 7,1 28 
La parenté 294 324 278 
Autres personnes 353 36,8 50 
Créche 1 22 55 
Solutions combinées 3,9 3,3 5,5 
Enfant non confié 22,6 17,6 8,4 
Total 100 100 100 


(N — 450 familles) 


* Les différences sont significatives à .05 entre catholiques pratiquantes et sans 
religion. 


Il semble par conséquent que la présence de l'enfant en bas-âge provoque 
un repliement de la mère sur le foyer plus fréquent chez les mères catho- 
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liques pratiquantes que chez les mères non pratiquantes et chez les sans 
religion. 


Ressources familiales et garde de l'enfant 


Dans les 450 familles parisiennes, on constate que plus les ressources de la 
famille s'élèvent, plus souvent la femme s'adresse à la parenté pour la garde 
de l'enfant, tandis que moins souvent celui-ci est confié au mari: ce qui 
montre, une fois de plus, que la famille nucléaire, au sens wébérien de type 
idéal, existe plus souvent dans les classes urbaines inférieures que dans les 
classes moyennes. Il n'y a d'exception que pour les personnes ayant. les 
plus hauts revenus qui peuvent plus facilement se passer de l'aide de la 
parenté pour la garde de l'enfant parce qu'elles peuvent plus facilement 
disposer d'une aide domestique. Toutefois, méme parmi ces hauts revenus, 
la parenté intervient plus souvent pour garder les enfants que dans les 
familles ayant les revenus les plus bas (tableau 25). 


TABLEAU 25. Garde de l'enfant en fonction des ressources mensuelles de la famille, 
à Paris (en 96) * 


moins de de 1.0014 de1501à  de200à plus de 
2.000 f 


1.000 f 1.500 f 3.000 f 3,001 f 
par mois 

Mari 8,8 10 3,5 42 2,5 
Parenté 20 36 35 479 28,5 
Autres personnes 35,5 30 40 292 51 
Crèche 0 1,8 3,5 4,1 
Solutions combinées 42 42 0 42 5 
Enfant non confié 31,5 18 18 10,4 7 


Total 100 100 100 100 100 


* Les différences sont significatives à .05. 


L'utilisation des crèches profite moins aux personnes défavorisées qu'aux 
classes moyennes car le prix très élevé de la garde d'enfant dans une 
créche (environ 10 francs par jour) ne permet pas aux classes les plus 
défavorisées d'en bénéficier pour la garde de leurs enfants en bas-âge. 17 
Plus le revenu est bas, plus souvent l'arrivée d'un enfant peut étre une 
source de repliement de la famille sur elle-méme, malgré la contribution 
importante des voisines dans les familles à bas revenus. 1# Toutefois, cette 
aide, généralement peu rémunérée, reste insuffisante: aussi le pourcentage 
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de mères qui, dans ces familles, ne confient leurs enfant à personne est-il 
environ quatre fois plus élevé que dans les familles à très hauts revenus 
(31,5% dans les familles gagnant moins de 1.000 francs par mois contre 
8% dans les familles disposant de plus de 3.000 francs par mois). 

Le tableau 26 montre que, contrairement à l'hypothèse de Marvin Suss- 
man et de Lee Burchinal concernant les familles américaines, 19 les familles 
ouvrières françaises bénéficient moins souvent que les familles des cadres 
moyens (la middle-class aux U.S.A.) de l'aide sous forme de service que 
peut rendre la parenté en gardant un enfant. De méme, l'aide en service de 
la parenté se manifeste moins souvent dans les familles des ouvriers, des 
employés qualifiés et des cadres moyens ou supérieurs que dans les familles 
des professions libérales qui peuvent disposer en outre d'une domestique ou 
payer une nurse pour la garde des enfants en bas-áge. Toutefois, méme 
Chez les cadres supérieurs, le recours à la parenté pour faire garder un 
enfant est plus fréquent que chez les ouvriers manoeuvres et spécialisés 
(tableau 26). 


TABLEAU 26. Garde de l'enfant dans les différentes professions, à Paris (en 06). * 


Ouvriers Ouvriers Employés Cadres Cadres Professions 
spécialisés qualifiés qualifiés moyens supérieurs libérales 


Parenté 17,9 35,2 27,7 40,5 29,3 50 
Mari 7,1 9,9 6,4 1,9 2,4 0 
(N=28) (N—91) (N=47) (N=52) (N=41) (N — 16) 


* Les différences sont significatives à .05. 


Nous constatons également que chez les ouvriers et les employés qualifiés, 
On s'adresse plus souvent au mari pour faire garder l'enfant en cas d'ab- 
sence de la femme que chez les cadres moyens et les cadres supérieurs et 
professions libérales où l'on adopte d'autres solutions. Chez les ouvriers et 
les employés, le reláchement des liens avec la parenté se traduit par une 
plus grande solidarité entre mari et femme qui sont amenés à une certaine 
interchangeabilité des rôles traditionnels des sexes. Chez les cadres et les 
Professions libérales, on préfère recourir à d'autres solutions. Parce que 
l'on dispose d'autres possibilités financières et sociales que chez les ouvriers 
et les employés, la ségrégation traditionnelle des rôles conjugaux se main- 
tient mieux chez les cadres et chez les professions libérales. 
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C. Aide financiére des parents en cas de besoin : 3 "EU 


+s 
Il paraissait intéressant d'étudier non seulement l'aide financière apportée 
dans le passé par les parents aux ménages qui purent équiper 

logement en meubles et en appareils électro-ménagers selon les prévisions 
faites au moment du mariage, mais aussi la contribution financière que les 


parents apportent au couple (sous forme de prêts ou de dons) en cas des 


besoin, La question était ainsi formulée: ‘Quand vous avez besoin d'une 
aide financière, à qui vous adressez-vous?’. Une différence essentielle con- 
cerne cette catégorie d'aide par rapport à l'aide parentale pour l'équipement 
du ménage: cette dernière permettait la réalisation de projets librement 
formulés, mais non vitaux pour les couples, tandis que la question présente 
introduisait la situation de besoin dans laquelle les couples peuvent se 
trouver. 

Les résultats de cette question posée à 550 familles urbaines françaises 
sont donnés dans le tableau 27. 


TABLEAU 27. A qui vous adressez-vous pour l'aide financière en cas de besoin. 
p 


Fréquence de l'aide (en %) Paris Bordeaux Ensemble 
Sans réponse 23 4 2,5 
Parenté 313 49 34,5 

Amis, voisins, etc. 7,8 7,1 

$ : 37,8 4015 33,5 

Organismes divers 30 11 26,4 
Solutions combinées 3,5 1 3,1 

Ne demandent pas d’aide 25,1 31 26,3 

Total 100 100 100 

(N = 450) (N = 100) (N = 550) 


Pour l'ensemble de l'échantillon, nous trouvons le même pourcentage de 
familles s’adressant en cas de besoin à la parenté et à des tiers (amis ou 
voisins, employeur, banques ou organismes de crédit, etc.), ce qui montre le 
maintien des liens parentaux méme dans les familles urbaines. Toutefois, 
les disparités régionales apparaissent ici encore. Nous constatons une fois 
de plus que la psychologie économique des familles bordelaises est diffé- 
rente de celle des familles parisiennes: 31% de ces familles ne recourent 
à personne en cas de besoin financier contre 25% des familles parisiennes, 
bien que leurs ressources moyennes soient d'environ 30% inférieures à 
celles des familles parisiennes. Les disparités s'accusent surtout aux deux 


tt 


“ 
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extrêmes de la hiérarchie des salaires du mari. Les familles bordelaises 
dans lesquelles les maris ont des salaires peu élevés (moins de 500 francs 
par mois) se passent de l'aide financière dans 28,5% des cas contre 14,3% 
de familles parisiennes où le mari a le méme salaire. Tandis que les familles 
bordelaises dont le mari gagne de 2.500 francs à 4.000 francs par mois se 
passent de toute aide financière dans 25% des cas, cette proportion tombe 
à 16,7% dans les famille parisiennes (voir tableau 28). 


TABLEAU 28. Refus de demander l'aide financière et salaire mensuel du mari 
(en 96). i 


Bordeaux Paris 


Salaire de moins de 500 francs 28,5 143 
Salaire de 2.500 à 4.000 francs 25 16,7 


Les familles bordelaises regroupent, on l'a déjà constaté, un certain nombre 
de familles qui valorisent l'épargne et considèrent le crédit avec méfiance. 
Celles qui consentent à emprunter donnent avant tout priorité à l'emprunt 
à la parenté. Quand on est obligé de recourir à des tiers extérieurs à la 
parenté, on ne s'adresse que dans 11% des cas à l'employeur du mari ou 
à un organisme de crédit alors que ce pourcentage est trois fois plus élevé 
dans les familles parisiennes (30%). Encore convient-il de signaler que, dans 
ce dernier cas, les familles bordelaises s'adressent une fois sur deux à 


TABLEAU 29. Aide financière en cas de besoin et salaire mensuel du mari, à Paris 


(en 96). * 
i 1001à  del.5001à  de2.501à plus de 
500 ie deg 29 f 2.500 f 4.000 f 4.000 £f 
Sans réponse 0 0,6 2 3,1 33 0 
Parenté 28,5 27 38 32,3 433 40 
Amis etc. 19 9,2 6 46 0 6,7 
Organismes de 
crédit 33,3 27,6 31 36 30 33,3 
Solutions x 
combinées 48 3,7 3 4,6 6,7 6,28 
Refus d'aide 14,3 319 20 19,4 16,7 13,3 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 


xui je olin ey iad. Sone RES 
* Les différences sont significatives à .05. 
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l'employeur du mari contre une fois sur cinq dans les familles parisiennes. 

Au total, les familles bordelaises paraissent plus méfiantes que les familles 
parisiennes quand il s’agit d'emprunter en dehors de la parenté pour couvrir 
leurs besoins. Nous avions déjà constaté que c'est en fonction de cette méme 
psychologie économique que les familles bordelaises utilisaient l'épargne 
plus que l'aide parentale pour réaliser leurs projets d'équipement du loge- 
ment. Mais en cas de nécessité, que se passe-t-il? Les familles bordelaises, 
méfiantes à l'égard des organismes de crédit, s'adressent de préférence à 
leur parenté, cherchant ainsi à sauver la façade’ dans une ville d'importance 
moyenne où tout se sait plus facilement qu'à Paris où l'anonymat est mieux 
respecté. 

Par ailleurs, on constate que plus le salaire du mari est élevé, plus sou- 
vent on s'adresse à la parenté pour une aide financière (tableau 29). 

On constate aussi que les familles les plus défavorisées par les ressources 
s'adressent aussi souvent à des organismes de crédit que les familles où le 
salaire du mari est le plus élevé. De méme, c'est dans ces deux catégories 
de familles que le pourcentage de familles ne recourant à aucune aide 
financière est le plus bas (respectivement 14,3% et 13,3%). Ce sont dans 
les familles les plus défavorisées que le recours à l'aide financière des aimis, 
(voisins et camarades de travail) est le plus fréquent (19%). Le tableau 30 
donne la repartition de l'aide financière des parents en cas de besoin en 
fonction de la profession du mari. 


TABLEAU 30. Aide financi?re des parents en cas de besoin et profession du mari, 
à Paris (en 96). * 


Fréquence Ouvriers Ouvriers Employés Employés Cadres Cadres Professions 
moyenne spécialisés qualifiés non qual. qualifiés moyens supérieurs libérales 


313 242 32 412 254 32,8 33,3 45,5 
(N = 33) (N= 110 (N 217) (N= 71) (N = 67) (N = 57) (N = 22) 


* Les différences sont significatives à .05. 


Les employés non qualifiés recourent dans 41,2% des cas à la parenté en 
cas de besoin tandis que ce pourcentage est beaucoup plus bas dans toutes 
les autres catégories professionnelles, exception faite des professions libé- 
rales (45,5% des cas). Les ouvriers non qualifiés et les employés qualifiés 
ont les fréquences les plus faibles tandis que les ouvriers qualifiés, les cadres 
moyens et les cadres supérieurs se rapprochent étroitement. 

Que peut-on conclure au sujet de l'aide parentale à la famille urbaine 
française en ce qui concerne l'aide financière pour l'équipement du ménage, 
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l'aide financière en cas de besoin, la garde de l'enfant? Les constatations 
suivantes apparaissent: 

1) Par suite du caractère plus traditionaliste de la famille bordelaise où 
les habitudes d'épargne sont encore sensibles, on hésite à s'équiper au début 
du mariage en faisant appel soit aux parents, soit au crédit; on préfère 
s'équiper au fur et à mesure des économies du ménage. Ce n'est pas par 
suite d'un repliement du groupe parental sur lui-méme que les familles 
parisiennes s'adressent plus souvent que les familles bordelaises à l'aide 
financiére des parents pour s'équiper, comme une interprétation super- 
ficielle pourrait le faire croire. C'est plutót parce que parents et enfants 
mariés de la Région parisienne sont gagnés plus que les familles borde- 
laises par les habitudes nouvelles de consommation et n'hésitent pas à 
s'équiper avant méme que des économies soient faites pour acheter comp- 
tant. De méme, en cas de besoin, les familles parisiennes empruntent plus 
facilement aux organismes de crédit que les familles bordelaises. Celles-ci 
se montrent traditionalistes non seulement dans leurs habitudes de con- 
sommation mais également quand elles sont aux prises avec des difficultés 
financières: dans ce cas, elles préfèrent, plus souvent que les familles 
parisiennes, soit vivre dans la géne en s'abstenant d'emprunter, soit recourir 
à l'aide financière de la parenté plutôt qu'à un tiers. Et quand elles ont 
recours à cette solution extrême, elles préfèrent emprunter à l'employeur du 
mari qu'à une banque. 

Il y a chez les familles bordelaises un maintien des relations traditionelles 
soit avec la parenté, soit avec l'employeur plus accusé que dans les familles 
parisiennes. 

Opposant le changement en cours dans les familles françaises aux rou- 
tines du passé, un sociologue américain écrit: 'Se développer, s'aventurer, 
courir des risques, tout cela semble faire partie du nouvel idéal français. 
Le désespoir de 1950 a tué l'idéal de la cellule familiale et de son étroitesse 
Conservatrice. Les jeunes ont compris qu'en économisant, leurs parents 
n'avaient pas réussi à réaliser leur idéal’. 20 Les clivages constatés il y a 
quelques années entre générations semblent se maintenir également sur une 
base régionale entre Paris et Bordeaux. 

De même, le comportement plus traditionaliste des familles bordelaises, 
entretenu par la proximité géographique entre parents et enfants mariés, 
par la cohabitation du couple avec des parents dans 29% des familles de 
l'enquête, se révèle quand il s'agit de la garde de l'enfant en cas d'absence 
de la mére. A Bordeaux, les familles recourent deux fois plus souvent qu'à 
Paris à des membres de la parenté quand il s'agit de cette garde (60,7% et 
30,8%, tableau 20). 

Par conséquent, on peut dire que les familles bordelaises sont moins 
isolées, moins conjugales que les familles parisiennes. Toutefois, à Bor- 
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deaux comme à Paris, le statut professionnel et la condition socio-écono- 
mique introduisent des variations qui vont dans le même sens que celles 
enregistrées à Paris. 

2) Les différences de la structure parentale sont surtout accusées aux 
deux pôles de la hiérarchie sociale: de toutes les familles, ce sont celles des 
ouvriers manoeuvres et spécialisés qui sont les plus nucléaires, les plus 
isolées de l’aide parentale: 16% seulement d'entre elles s'adressent aux 
parents pour l'équipement du ménage, 24,2% s'y adressent quand on res- 
sent le besoin d'une aide financière et 17,9% quand la mère veut faire 
garder un enfant. 

A l'autre extrémité, se trouvent les familles des professions libérales: 
41,2% d'entre elles ont recouru à la parenté pour équiper le ménage, 
45,4% des familles y recourent pour une aide financière en cas de besoin 
et 50% pour la garde de l'enfant. 

Entre ces deux póles extrémes de structure parentale, les autres caté- 
gories socio-professionnelles ont des structures parentales moins rigides. 
Toutefois, des tendances apparaissent nettement: les familles les plus isolées 
de la parenté appartiennent au groupe des ouvriers et des employés (excep- 
tion faite toutefois des employés non qualifiés qui, pour l'aide financière 
en cas de besoin et pour la garde de l'enfant, s'adressent plus souvent 
à la parenté que la fréquence moyenne), les cadres moyens et les cadres 
supérieurs occupent une situation moyenne entre ce premier groupe de 
familles et les professions libérales. Le tableau 31 montre la diversité des 
structures parentales en fonction de la profession. 


TABLEAU 31. Liens entre la famille et la parenté dans chaque profession, à Paris 


(en 96). 
Ouvriers Ouvriers Employés Employés Cadres Cadres "Profes- 
spécia- quali- non qualifiés moyens supé- sions 
lisés fiés qualifiés rieurs libérales 
Aide parentale 
pour l'équipement 16 14 84 14 22,5 28,3 412 
Pour l'aide 
financière 242 32 412 25,4 32,8 333 45,5 
La garde 


de l'enfant I9. 3908 385). 277. 405, 293 50 


Ainsi se vérifie une fois de plus la justesse de la thèse de William J. Goode: 
en France comme aux Etats-Unis, la possibilité pour l'individu de grimper 
dans la hiérarchie professionnelle gráce à l'isolement du couple par rapport 
à la parenté reste toute théorique; en fait, ce sont surtout dans les classes 
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supérieures où les possibilités d’ascension professionnelle sont plus élevées 
que chez les ouvriers spécialisés ou les employés qualifiés que se manifeste 
plus fréquemment l’aide parentale soit sous forme financière, quand le 
ménage veut s'équiper ou en cas de nécessité, soit sous forme d'un service 
tel que la garde de l'enfant. La conservation d'une aide parentale plus 
large dans ces classes favorise le maintien du standing et par suite permet 
plus facilement aux enfants mariés qui bénéficient de l'aide parentale de 
s'imposer dans la hiérarchie sociale et professionnelle. 

3) Un autre aspect de l'enquéte met en évidence ce fait: Dans la mesure 
où le couple est isolé de la parenté, il se structure de façon moins tradition- 
nelle car le réseau de parenté n'est plus là pour entretenir la ségrégation 
traditionnelle des rôles conjugaux basés sur le sexe. Par suite, on voit se 
produire une certaine interchangeabilité des róles conjugaux et la garde de 
l'enfant est parfois effectuée par le mari quand la femme s'absente: c'est 
le cas des familles d'ouvriers et d'employés où les structures de parenté se 
conservent moins bien que dans les autres types de famille. Par conséquent, 
la famille de l'ouvrier et de l'employé tend non seulement à étre plus isolée 
de la parenté mais également à être plus ‘conjugale’ que les autres dans la 
mesure où le mari apporte plus souvent son concours à des fonctions tradi- 
tionnellement considérées comme étant le monopole de la femme. Par 
contre, dans les familles des cadres supérieurs où l'on confie plus d'une fois 
sur quatre la garde de l'enfant à la parenté, la femme se tourne moins 
Souvent vers le mari que la femme de l'ouvrier qualifié (respectivement 
2,4% des cas contre 9,8%) parce que le statut socio-économique de celle-là 
lui permet d'adopter des solutions de rechange plus nombreuses que chez 
les ouvriers. 

4) Ne pas consommer et ne pas se procurer les appareils électro- 
ménagers qui font partie de la panoplie de la famille moderne isole les 
familles qui n'ont pas les revenus nécessaires pour s'en procurer. Des 
salaires trop bas ne permettent pas plus facilement d'envisager de 'faire du 
crédit" auprès d'un organisme de prêt en cas de besoin que de faire garder 
un enfant en cas d'incapacité quelconque de la mére. Malgré l'aide fré- 
quente qu'ils reçoivent des voisins, amis et camarades de travail (sans aucun 
doute, de la part de personnes partageant leur même condition socio-écono- 
mique et professionnelle), ceux qui ont les salaires les plus bas sont aussi 
plus démunis que les familles plus favorisées quand il s'agit de faire face 
à des difficultés qui peuvent se présenter dans la vie d'un couple: besoin 
d'argent, nécessité de faire garder un enfant. 

31,5% de ceux qui ont un revenu de moins de 1.000 frans par mois ne 
trouvent pas de solution pour faire garder leur enfant quand nécessité il y 
à, contre 8% seulement de ceux qui gagnent plus de 3.000 francs par mois 
(tableau 25). 
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31,996 de ceux qui gagnent moins de 1.000 francs par mois ne deman- 
dent pas d'aide financière quand ils en ont besoin contre 13,3% parmi 
ceux disposant de plus de 3.000 francs par mois (tableau 29). 

Malgré le riche éventail de services sociaux qui existent en France, il 
n'en demeure pas moins que ce ne sont pas toujours les plus défavorisés 
qui en profitent le plus: les créches, on l'a vu, sont beaucoup plus souvent 
utilisées par les classes moyennes que par les personnes ayant les plus bas 
revenus, le prix des créches étant encore trop élevé par rapport aux res- 
sources dont dispose cette derniére catégorie (voir tableau 25). Pour une 
ouvriére gagnant environ 450 francs par mois, le prix de la créche (environ 
200 francs) représente en effet les 2/3 du salaire mensuel. Dans ces con- 
ditions, rien d'étonnant si elle n'a pas d'autre choix que de rester chez elle 
pour garder son enfant. 

5) Toutefois la difficulté d'utilisation des services collectifs par certaines 
catégories de familles les plus défavorisées ne signifie pas qu'elles n'en 
souhaitent pas le développement. A la question posée: ‘Quelles sont d'après 
vous les mesures les plus susceptibles de permettre aux femmes de concilier 
leur vie professionnelle et leur vie familiale’, les réponses données peuvent 
se répartir ainsi. 


TABLEAU 32. Mesures permettant de concilier la vie professionnelle et la vie 
familiale de la femme et profession du mari, à Paris (en 96). 


Ouvriers Ouvriers Employés Employés Cadres Cadres Profes- 
spécia- qualifiés pas qual. qualifiés moyens supé- 'sions 
lisés rieurs libérales 


Créches, 
garderies 
pour enfants 57,6% 39,195 58,8% 23,9% 31,3% 439 22, 


(N—33) (N—110 (N—17) (N—71) (N—67) (N—57) (N=22) 


Ce sont les catégories socio-professionnelles les plus mal payées (ouvriers 
spécialisés et employés pas qualifiés) qui se montrent les plus favorables 
à la construction de crèches et de garderies ‘proches du domicile et ouvertes 
sans interruption', parce que ce sont les catégories qui ont le moins de 
solutions de rechange pour faire garder leurs enfants en cas d'absence de 
la mére. Les cadres supérieurs sont plus novateurs que les employés qua- 
lifiés et les cadres moyens, non pas en raison de la contrainte qui pèse sur 
eux, mais par suite sans doute de leur présence dans des administrations ou 
entreprises privées de grandes dimensions oü ils apprennent à mieux con- 
naître que les premiers besoins des couches les plus défavorisées. Peut-être 
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aussi que, par suite de leur niveau d'instruction, ils ont une vision de la 
société d'avenir plus ouverte que celle des employés qualifiés et des cadres 
moyens. Quant aux professions libérales, elles ont une tendance trés af- 
firmée à conserver des structures trés traditionnelles de parenté. Ce tradi- 
tionalisme des professions libérales se refléte également dans la vision que 
les familles de ces classes se font d'une société future possible: elles sont 
trés peu novatrices et une femme sur cing seulement dans cette catégorie 
envisage le développement des services collectifs pour la garde de l'enfant 
contre plus d'une sur deux parmi les femmes d'ouvriers spécialisés et 
d'employés pas qualifiés. 


NOTES 


1. T. Parsons, ‘The social structure of the family, in: R. Anshen, ed., The 
Family. Its Function and Destiny. New York, 1949. 

2. M. B. Sussman and L. Burchinal, ‘Kin-family network, Marriage and 
Family Living 24 (2), 1962, p. 231—240. 

3. E. Litwak, ‘Occupational mobility and extended family cohesion, American 
Sociological Review 25 (1), 1960. p. 9—21. 

4. E. Litwak, ‘Geographic mobility and extended family cohesion; American 
Sociological Review 25 (3), 1960. p. 390. 

5. W. J. Goode, 'L'industrialisation et les changements familiaux, in: B. F. 
Hoselitz and W. Moore, eds., Industrialisation et société. Unesco, Paris, 
1963. 

6. Les aspects de ce type idéal wébérien de la famille conjugale ont été 
analysés par W. J, Goode, ‘Note on the ideal type,’ American Sociological 
Review 12 (4), 1947. ‘L’industrialisation . . . ,' op.cit. 

7. Des données sur le rôle de la parenté dans l'information contraceptive de 
la frangaise résultent d'une enquéte exploratoire entreprise dans les centres 
de Planning familial. Cette enquéte exploratoire a fait l'objet de deux 
articles: A. Michel, ‘Le rôle de la Française dans le couple urbain! Revue 
Internationale des Sciences Sociales (1), 1964; A. Michel et G. Texier, «La 
responsabilité du couple devant la procréation,’ in: L'évolution psychiatrique 
G), 1964. 

8. W. J. Goode, ‘L’industrialisation . . .’, op.cit. 

9. Lire M. B. Sussman, ‘The help pattern in the middle-class family,’ American 
Sociological Review 18 (1), 1953. p. 22-28. 

10. Voire P. Bourdieu et G. Snyders, Les héritiers. Les étudiants et la culture. 
Paris, 1965. 

ll. Selon la terminologie employée par T. Parsons, op.cit. 

12. M. B. Sussman, ‘The help pattern... ; op.cit. 

13. M. B. Sussman et L. Burchinal, op.cit. 

14. A. Michel: ‘Needs and aspirations of married women workers in France’, 
International Labour Review 94 (1), 1966. 
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15. E. Bott, Family and Social Network. London, 1957. 

16. Encyclique Quadragesimo Anno. 

17. Une enquête déjà ancienne avait montré que ‘l'aide sociale en général ne 
va pas toujours à ceux qui en auraient la plus besoin, Population 13 (1), 
1958, p. 39—54. (Une enquéte sur l'efficacité de l'action sociale des caisses 
d'allocation familiales.) 

18. Nous avions déjà noté l'aide importante des voisines dans les familles 
ouvrières parisiennes dans une étude antérieure: A, Michel, ‘Relations de 
parenté et relations de voisinages chez les ménages ouvriers de la Seine,’ 
Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie 17, 1954. 

19. M. B. Sussman and L. Burchinal, op.cit. 

20. L. Wylie, "Transformation et permanence de la structure sociale francaise, 
in: À la Recherche de la France. Paris, 1963. 
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CHAPTER 22 


The Negro family system 
in the United States 


JOHN M. MOGEY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


‘The Negro American family differs significantly from the white family 
+. this difference is not essentially the correlate of lower educational and 
economic status. . . . Among Negroes .. . a large percentage (of families) . . . 
are matriarchal or matricentric ... The relationship between the lower class 
Negro mother and the man... is insecure and often ephemeral and the 
father does not always assume responsibility for the care and support of his 
children, Marriage... frequently ends in desertion, separation, or di- 
vorce,’ 1 

This picture of the Negro family rests upon the research of the first 
generation of Negro sociologists.? So described, it is one example of a 
numerous class of similar families. Sociologists and anthropologists use 
many terms to categorize the type: matrifocal, matriarchal, matricentric, 
consanguine, Caribbean, West Indian, sub-conjugal, denuded, incomplete, 
disorganized, unstable. This type of family has been identified not only 
among American Negroes but also in England? and France. 4 Indeed a 
century ago, Le Play found the ‘unstable’ family a common type all through 
middle Europe from England to Southern Russia: it formed one of his 
three important family types alongside the patriarchal and the stem family. 
Characteristically in them, the father-husband role is taken in a casual, 
play-like fashion by a succession of males. Given that the female-child dyad 
is the central pivot of a household group, it follows that matrilineal relatives 
only can be counted. In a bilateral kinship network this immediately leaves 
the household in a relatively isolated position. 
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Il. A SOCIOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK FOR FAMILY AND KINDRED 


We may consider the family in its household as a small social system and 
set up a series of hypotheses that households with relatives nearby will solve 
the four basic sociological problems of system survival differently from 
isolated, non-kin-connected families. 7 For the purposes of this paper, these 
problems may be translated into the data as: 

1) survival, problems involving owning or renting the dwelling, numbers of 
wage earners, and level of income, 

2) solidarity, problems of authority, decision making, support for the 
traditional family structure of husband-wife-children, 

3) pattern maintenance, problems of neighborhood relations such as visi- 
ting, talking, and membership in local organizations like the church, 

4) societal goals, problems of accepting and being satisfied with the local 
police, public welfare provisions and attitudes characteristic of America. 8 

For the Negro family especially, all of these areas represent a series of 
difficulties, since they are usually poor, often unemployed and suffer from 
societal discrimination in many ways. 

The presence of relatives should theoretically extend the sociological 
resources of the household by providing membership in an ascriptive social 
group whose norms include the right to give and the right to expect mutual 
support and assistance.9 Through this process information about job op- 
portunities; advice and assistance in solving problems of family conflict or 
solidarity; ways to meet the problems of defining and encouraging indi- 
viduals to ‘live up to’ expected patterns of role performance; and discus- 
sions about the disharmonies between broad societal goals such as equality, 


+ Social integration, or religious ideals and the factual experiences of living; 


can penetrate within each household. If the household and its relatives 
form a social system, we shall expect significant differences between family- 
kindred behavior and the behavior of families-without-kindred on variables 
that serve as indicators of the ways in which the four functional problems 
of system survival are solved. 

In this paper I shall use detailed survey data from Nashville, Tennessee 
to contrast Negro family systems which have relatives in their immediate 
neighborhood with those families that have none. The data come from 
a survey of one census tract. 1? Census Tract 16 is the heart of an urban 
slum due to be torn down for urban renewal. It is a section of delapidated, 
wooden, single-family or duplex houses, inhabited by a population that is 
89% Negro and economically deprived. A random sample of 220 house- 
holds was drawn and interviews were completed by Negro interviewers in 
96% of trials. Two-thirds (68%) of houscholds are below the U.S. poverty 
line of $ 250.00 per month per family; 7% are over $ 400.00 per month. 
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Eleven per cent of households are without employment income and 25% 
have some welfare money: an additional 4% are retired. Yet in spite of the 
realities of physical delapidation and economic hardship, 86% did not 
share the dwelling with others. The remaining 14% of households were 
mostly extended families living together under one roof. Some 40% own 
their home: the median contract rent for the remainder is $ 27.00 per month, 
the second lowest of any census tract in the whole metropolitan area. 

Indications of social stability are the high proportion of nuclear family 
units, that is, households containing an adult male and female, with or 
without some children. In 75% of households with children, there was a 
man present whom the children called 'father': the fact that this man may 
be the ‘boy friend’ of the mother rather than her legal husband seems not 
to invalidate its use as an indicator of social stability. 

Some 46% of the families have relatives living in the immediate neigh- 
borhood and 8095 have at least one other relative elsewhere in Nashville. 
We may claim that our data derive from a second generation of urban- 
born Negroes, 60% of whom are in unskilled occupations and 68% are 
living below the U.S. poverty line. It is a stable population for 81% had 
been living at the same address for over a year and 70% when asked could 
name a ‘community leader.’ 


1. Problems of survival 


1) Households with relatives living in the home as compared with those 
who have no other relatives have: 
a) two or more workers in the household 
(chi? 1 df — 9.96; p < .01); 
b) incomes greater than $ 250,00 per month 
(chi? 2 df = 7.01; p < .05); 
c) 5 or more rooms 
(chi? 1 df = 9.86; p < .01). 
2) Households without relatives in the home but with relatives in the 
neighborhood as compared with those with none have: 
d) employed family heads rather than ‘no job’ or ‘unemployed’ heads 
(chi? 1 df = 5.47; p < .02). 
3) Households with relatives neither in the home nor in the neighborhood 
but elsewhere in the city are: 
e) owners rather than renters 
(chi? 2 df = 10.3; p < .01). 
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These survey results suggest that families which successfully solve problems 
of survival are those with relatives around. Relatives may, of course, attach 
themselves to successful families and be a consequence of their success 
rather than a contributing factor to it. In this case families with relatives 
should have lived longer in the area than families without, and if we find 
that they have not been significantly longer in the city we shall strengthen 
the argument that relatives are a cause of success in survival rather than a 
consequence of it. The table below shows a lack of association between 
length of residence and the presence of relatives. Similar tests for the age 
of the household head are equally non-significant. 


TABLE 1. Length of Residence. * 


Less than 1 year more than 1 year Total 
Relatives 32 147 179 
No Relatives 5 19 24 
Total 37 166 203 


* (chi? not significant) 


Since our findings show that relatives contribute most to problems of 
survival when they live in the home, we may tentatively conclude that the 
presence of relatives does help the family. 

One general explanation for the Negro family type holds that low in- 
come, unsteady male employment, and relatively higher female earnings 
lead to a matricentric family. Our data confirm these ideas. It is true that 
families headed by females differ significantly from families headed by 
males: they are poorer, with incomes of under $ 250.00 a month, receive 
Welfare payments, and are more often unemployed. The presence or ab- 
sence of kin in the neighborhood is also significantly associated with these 
findings. Consequently it would seem that the presence of relatives actually 
leads at this economic level to the existence and survival of family units. 
In all such correlations the direction of causality is difficult to find without 
specific hypotheses formulated before the survey is conducted. The leads 
here require further study before causal inferences can be tested ade- 
quately. 
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2. Problems of solidarity 


Households with relatives in the neighborhood are: 


a) headed by males rather than females 
(chi? 1 df = 5.05; p < .05). 
This means they are more likely to be married (p < .001), to have a 
‘father’ for the children (p. < .001), and to be nuclear families (p < .001). 
b) those where husbands are the chief decision makers rather than wives 
(chi? 4 df — 10.43; p < .05). 

The effects of the presence of relatives on the internal solidarity of the 
family unit are less striking than on its survival. It may be that a more 
extended battery of questions would have given more information in this 
area. Such evidence as we have is that the presence of nuclear family units 
with traditional authority wielded by the husband (or male), is related to 
the presence of kin nearby. The data at our disposal cannot test the effects 
of matrilateral vs bilateral kin of family solidarity. They do suggest that 
both the presence and survival of nuclear family groups with traditional 
Solidarity are related to the presence of more than one relative in the 
neighborhood; this might mean affinal and collateral relatives. Another 
study will have to test this hypothesis. 


3. Pattern maintenance 


Households with relatives in the neighborhood as compared with those with 
none: 
a) score higher on the Wallin Scale of neighborliness 
(chi? 4 df — 36.02; p < .01). 

The Wallin Scale was standardized on a white, middle-class population in 
California. In its original form the scale consists of 12 items and is uni- 
dimensional; this survey used five of these items. Replies, positive and 
negative, gave the following frequency distribution: 


Q * - 
1 165 41 
2 58 148 
3 91 115 
4 98 108 
5 183 23 


An almost perfect unidimensional scale results from ordering these replies 


as Q. 5, 1, 4, 3, 2. The distribution of scale types from low neighborliness 
to high neighborliness is: 
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Since numbers are small, these results were treated in the analysis as Types 
0, 1, 2, Low neighborliness, 46% of households, and Types 3, 4, 5 High 
neighborliness, 54% of households. The fact that it was scaleable at all 
in these data from a Negro working-class sample indicates that they could 
be considered Americans rather than Negroes. 
b) enjoy ‘talking on the porch’ and ‘visiting around’ most 
(chi? 1 df = 4.40; p < .05); 
c) in handling a crisis prefer to go to the church, rather than handle 
it themselves, or go to kindred 
(chi? 1 df — 5.24; p € .05); 
d) prefer to eat in local restaurants rather than at country roadside 
places if they eat out 
(chi? 4 df — 16.97; p € .01). 
Families without kindred 'never eat out' significantly more often than 
families with kin. This fact fits their lower economic level. Downtown 
restaurants were not only too expensive for this population, they were also 
segregated. 


4. Societal goals 


Households with relatives in the neighborhood as compared to those 
without: 
a) want their ‘husband’ to be in a job where he could 'get ahead" 
(chi? 2 df = 7.94; p < .02). 
This type of response has been used to indicate an adherence to the norm 
of achievement: these informants, however, do not differ in their willing- 
ness to 'see less of' their husband to enable him to get ahead. So, we might 
say the ‘norm’ is verbal rather than action-oriented. 
b) are ‘dissatisfied’ or ‘very dissatisfied’ about the behavior of the local 
police force 
(chi? 1 df = 5.50; p < .02). 
For Negro informants in the summer of 1964 in a Southern U.S. city to 
report themselves satisfied with the performance of the local police would 
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have been very strange. The fact that those with relatives in the neighbor- 
hood gave significantly different replies on this indicates the influence of 
kindred on the acceptance of societal norms and on their expression. 


c) say ‘public housing’ gives good value for the rent 
(chi? 1 df = 4.71; p < .05). 
Nuclear families and those with male family heads do not favor movement 
into public housing projets; these are often owners of their present homes, 
so this is understandable. Since the survey was made before an urban 
renewal project began, questions about attitudes towards public housing 
projects were salient and revealed in some measure attitudes towards goals 
sought by the wider, white society. 

d) do not want any control over who should be neighbors in public 

housing projects 
(chi? 2 df = 6.51; p < .05). 
This rejection of tenant control over neighbors is related to the rejection 
by families with relatives of public housing as a place to live. 

The influence of the kindred on attitudes about goals of the wider 
society does not emerge unambiguously from these data. However, there 
is a hint that living in a neighborhood with relatives strengthens the local 
community as evidenced by the church, the use of local restaurants, and 
the preference for ‘talking’ and ‘visiting around’ for recreation. 


HI. THE STEREOTYPE NEGRO FAMILY 


Data from this study allow a much more detailed description of Negro 
family types than the simple stereotype in the quotation at the beginning of 
this paper. We may present these differences in two ways: 

a) by contrasting households with male heads and those with female heads, 
b) by contrasting households where the husband ov male chose the house 
with those where the woman made this choice, and 

€) by contrasting households where the husband 1s said to ‘win out in 
really important decisions where husband and wife are likely to disagree" 
with those where the wife wins. 

A subsidiary category of unstable households where no one really decides 
about any problem differs slightly and not significantly from matricentric 
households on only 5 out of 50 comparisons, and the two are combined 
for this analysis. Patricentric households are 54% of the sample; matri- 
centric 30%; and unstable 15% with the remainder not classifiable. 
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a) Differences between households by male and female heads. 


TABLE 2. Contrasting housholds with male heads and those with female heads. 


Household Head 
€: Male (N = 97) Female (N — 108) ose a 
Survival professional occupation domestic service 
or laborer or unemployed 4 18.22 .01 
steady job not steady or unemployed 2 11.88 .01 
one or more incomes one or fewer incomes 2 14.02 .001 
higher incomes (> $ 250) lower incomes (< $ 250) 3 14.18 .01 
no welfare income some welfare income 2 13.83 .001 
shop at supermarkets shop in neighborhood 
stores 1 .€96 01 
Solidarity ^ male informant female informant 1 22.02 .001 
married informant divorced, separated or 
widowed informant 2 5697 .001 
‘father’ for children no ‘father’ for children 2 2719 .001 
more than 1 relative in 1 or no relatives in 
neighborhood neighborhood 1 5.05 .05 
Pattern ‘medium’ on Anomie ‘high’ on Anomie 
maintenance Scale Scale 2 7.08 .05 
nuclear families non-nuclear families 1 1401 .001 
handle *crises' outside 'go to kin' about 
the family crises 2 1522 .01 
Societal stress ‘doing better’ stress ‘being as you are’ 15:76, 02 
goals women are not willing women are ‘willing to 
to see less of hus- see less of husband’ to 
band’ to ‘get ahead’ ‘get ahead’ t 391, 02 
community leaders are community leaders are 
politicians church officials 101336: 05 
housing goal is housing goal is ‘being 
‘enough rooms” close to stores’ 7.95 02 
say ‘no’ to public say ‘yes’ to public 
housing housing 2 1901 .001 


This summary table shows that approximately half the Negro families in 
this sample have male family heads, live as nuclear family groups and 
share American values rather than those of a subculture. 
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b) Where the husband chooses the house, the following significant relation- - 
ship emerges. j 


TaBLE3. Contrasting household where the husband or male chose the house with — 
those where the woman made this choice. r 


System 


Husband Wife Both equally dt chi 1 pe 
24 
Survival | Medium Income Low Income High Income , 4 
($ 100—$ 250) (< $ 100) ($250 & above) 4 29.46 01 
Laborer Service or Professional and 
unemployed craftsman 6 17.86 
Pattern 
maintenance grew up in city or town grew up in country 1 495 0 


€) Patricentric households as compared with matricentric households. 


TABLE 4. Contrasting households where the husband is said to ‘win out in 
really important decisions where husband and wife are likely to dis- — 
agree’ with those where the wife wins. 


bt " Patricentric Matricentric dí  chb P 
Solidarity informant married informant not married 2 1054 
Pattern handle crises outside handle crises oneself or 
maintenance household at home 4 10.10 
enjoy visiting and enjoy ‘other things" 
talking with neighbors most 4 1100 
most 
kr Prefer ‘doing better’ prefer ‘being as you are’ 1 576 
Cr favor ‘public housing uncertain about M 
'public housing 4 136 0b 


Most distinctions emerge between households with male and those with — 
female heads and this simple structural dichotomy may be used to distinguish — 
between household types. However, only half the households in this sample — 
have female heads, yet this type has been confused in the literature With — 
matricentric and unstable households. The tables above indicate some 
problems in developing a typology for Negro household and family structure. | 
Two general theories have been advanced to explain the prevalence of 
the matrifocal female-head type of family. One holds that the male does not 
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have steady and sufficient earnings to maintain his role as provider and 
head of the household. If this theory has any validity, we could test it 
with data about the steadiness of employment for men and women and 
the relative amounts they contribute to the family budget. This would 
require detailed information about the contribution to the family budget 
for households with female heads, with casual male heads, and with persis- 
tent male heads. These data are not available but as a more general 
problem, we may consider this as one facet in a solution to problems of 
survival. Our Table 3 confirms the reliability of these distinctions. 

A second general theory is that in tightly-knit communities of long resi- 
dence the mother-daughter tie becomes the strongest emotional bond. 
Under these circumstances the grandmother-mother-daughter kinship line 
remains intact through residence. These roles can treat marital relations 
as an incidental and not highly valued emotional tie, and in consequence 
the husband-father position whatever its economic contribution, loses power 
to influence family decisions. Patterns of family authority should differ 
between families that have relatives in the neighborhood and those that 
have none, if this theory is correct. This we can test in a general way as a 
problem of solidarity. Our Table 4 shows that female-headed households do 
differ in the ways they solve problems of solidarity. 


IV. PUBLIC CONCERN AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


This area of the city was widely believed to be inhabited by shiftless, anomic, 
unstable Negro households which produced more than their fair share of 
drunks, juvenile delinquents and deviants of all types. There was wide- 
Spread public concern about its inhabitants by the Planning Authority, the 
Police Department, the State Welfare Department, the Department of Public 
Health and by voluntary agencies responsible for family welfare and com- 
munity settlement houses. 

This survey was conducted by trained Negro interviewers of college 
education who were known locally through kindred ties and friendship with 
residents of their own age from this general area. 

If we accept that both these social perceptions may be correctly based 
on observation, then the problem arises of reconciling them. The survey 
reported on levels of social stability: 8046 of families with relatives some- 
Where in the city; 7596 of families with children have a 'father' figure in 
them; 75% have no welfare income; 95% claimed membership in a church; 
and 70% could name a local community leader. i 

Officials of the various organizations saw the area as delapidated, with 
35% of structures in need of major repairs, and economically deprived, 
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with 68% below the U.S. poverty level. If these officials based their per- 
ception of the social structure on the residuals of our data, then a fairly 
clear pattern begins to emerge for it is clear that based on the survey data 
50% of households had four rooms or less and 25% of them were over- 
crowded; 57% of household heads said they were married, 41% for the 
first time; 58% of houscholds had 3 members or less; 20% had six or more; 
4% of all households had 10 or more members; 30% of household heads 
are females; 15% of households are disorganized; 30% could not name a 
local leader; 25% were in unsteady occupations; 25% had some welfare 
income; only 25% of household heads had completed grade school. 

From this rough juxtaposition of two sets of statements, it looks as if 
public officials become alarmed and express in action their concern through 
the initiation of urban renewal projects and the use of social workers when 
various indices increase to about two or three times an expected or tolerable 
level. In this proposition, the agencies appear to tolerate an area with 
10% delapidation but not one with 35%; one where 50% of the population 
had completed only a grade school education, but not one where this index 
fell to 25%; one where 5% of families are disorganized, but not one where 
these are 15% of families. If this sweeping generalization is to be useful, 
much further testing will be necessary. This work could lead to the develop- 
ment of sociological index numbers parallel to those already widely used 
in demographic, economic and planning research. 

A second important aspect of public concern is that it is frequently 
based on a few sociological statistics; delapidation, economic deprivation 
and level of education are the three most commonly used. Survey tech- 
niques would allow us to test how well these indicators can be used as 
predictors, either singly or in combination, of general social disorgani- 
zation. Factual information about a wider variety of sociological actions 
and attitudes should become customary before public funds are devoted 
to the destruction of existing families, kindreds and communities. The 
search for theoretical and empirical links between indicators used in eco- 
logical, stratification, and sociological attitude research becomes vital as 
policies of social improvement seek a basis for their goals in general socio- 
logical theory rather than to see themselves as based upon response to 
pressures from social action groups. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


1) The stereotype of the working class Negro family as one where the 
man is shiftless and the dominant role is played by the mother-child does 
not hold for the population under study. Households with female heads 
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exist, many men are ‘boy friends’ rather than legal husbands, but this U.S. 
slum is inhabited by a relatively stable, if impoverished, set of families. 


2) The presence of relatives makes a marked difference to the way in 
which families solve problems of survival, solidarity, pattern maintenance 
and acceptance of societal goals. 


3) The nuclear family household at this economic level is associated with 
the presence of kinsmen in the immediate neighborhood. Their presence 
may be said to lead to: a) more earners, higher income, steadier employ- 
ment, ownership of a home, b) traditional authority being given to the 
resident male (husband), c) integration into a local neighborhood network 
of visiting and church membership which helps to solve family crises, and 
d) support for those societal goals which favor the continuity of the local 
neighborhood community. 
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CHAPTER 23 


Interpersonal relationships 
in the Hindu family 


DHIRENDRA NARAIN 


It is assumed in India today that everything is changing under the impact 
of industrialization and urbanization. Change inevitably introduces the 
perspective of time, and we need to know how things were at an earlier 
point in time to deduce the degree and direction of change at a later point 
in time. Since the discipline of Sociology is rather young in India, * there 
is no reliable evidence of a systematic kind regarding the nature of Indian 
society and its institutions at an earlier point in time, say, around the tum 
of the century. This has created the unfortunate situation where everything 
contemporary is interpreted as change, without knowing for sure what it 
has changed from, if in fact it has changed. There is no knowing how 
much has persisted. The state of knowledge regarding the family in India 
is no exception to this general rule. The present interest of Indian sociologists 
has centred almost wholly on whether the joint-family will survive or not. 
It is assumed that the joint-family was not merely a normative pattern but 
was an actual institutional arrangement in the past. (Doubts have now 
begun to be cast) Failure to distinguish between normative, culturally 
prescribed patterns and actual, empirical reality is a source of great con- 
fusion. I have tried, in this paper, to spell out the normative pattern of 


* Although the Department of Sociology at Bombay University was established 
by Patrick Geddes in 1919 and although 138 Master's and Ph. D. dissertations 
have been written and approved and a much larger number has taken M. A- 
degrees by examination, the number of committed sociologists is very, Very 
small Many of them gave up Sociology altogether; only those who joined 
teaching professions continued active contact with the subject. Unfortunately, 
most of these latter remained as teachers of Sociology and did not undertake 
any further research. 
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interpersonal relationships between members of the Hindu family because 
factual evidence of how people did in fact behave in the past is lacking. 
I quote only few authorities in support of these normative patterns 
because a high degree of consensus prevails among the members of Hindu 
culture. (Note the frequency with which the joint-family is upheld as an 
ideal arrangement, even by those who do not live in a joint-family.) Against 
this picture of a normative pattern, I examine the contemporary scene in 
terms of behaviour, to the extent our very limited data will allow. 

In his Wold Revolution and Family Patterns, Goode points out that we 
cannot attribute all changes in the Hindu family (he makes the terminological 
mistake of describing what is Hindu as Indian) to forces of urbanization. 
And he mentions Ideology as an independent force. I think it will con- 
tribute to our understanding if we break up urbanization into its various 
component parts and relate a specific change in the family to a specific 
component in urbanization, a point Goode himself makes while acknow- 
ledging its great difficulty. Wherever contemporary conduct is found to 
differ from the traditional norm, I have attempted an explanation of the 
change. This may help us understand which relationship is likely to change 
and in which direction, as urbanization grows apace. In the absence of 
three-generational studies in India, as suggested by Prof. Reuben Hill, 
this perhaps is the only way of bringing in the three time dimensions of 
past (traditional norms), present (contemporary patterns) and future (by 
providing links). 

I take the following relationships in the Hindu family * for examination 
here: 


Husband - Wife 


Father  — Son 
Father  - Daughter 
Mother - Son 


Mother - Daughter 


* I have borrowed so heavily from Aileen D. Ross’ The Hindu Family in its 
Urban Setting and from William J. Goode's World Revolution and Family 
Patterns, both facts and ideas, that I fear I may not have expressed my 
Bratitude quite sufficiently in the body of the paper. Let me record it here. 
Aileen D. Ross was not only the first but still is the only one to have given 
Us a systematic account of changing interpersonal relationships, although scat- 
tered bits are available in other authors too (Dube, Mayer, Hitchcock, Lewis 
etc.). And it seems nobody can now write on family in India without putting 
himself in heavy debt to Goode. World Revolution and Family Patterns con- 
tains the largest accumulation of empirical evidence om India, to be found 
in any single book, apart from the value of the theoretical framework in 
which it is cast. 
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Brother — Brother 
Sister — Sister 
Brother — Sister 


Family-in-law 
Brothers’ wives 
Sisters’ husbands 
Sister-in-law — Sister-in-law 
(Ego's wife and his elder and younger sisters) 
Sister-in-law — Brother-in-law 
(Ego's wife and his elder and younger brothers) 
Father-in-law — Son-in-law 
Father-in-law — Daughter-in-law 
Mother-in-law — Son-in-law 
Mother-in-law — Daughter-in-law 


Fathers side Mother's side 
Grandfather Grandfather 
Grandmother Grandmother 
Father's brother(s) Mother's brother(s) 
Father's sister(s) Mother's sister(s) 
HUSBAND-WIFE 

Traditional norm 


The husband was the lord and master of his wife. It was her duty to 
submit unprotestingly and to seek her happiness in doing his will. In his 
Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, Abbe J. A. Dubois provides a 
detailed account of rules of conduct of married women from Padmapuran 
(see Dubois, 1906, pp. 343-349). The husband is described as a god and 
the wife's duty is to please him. How extreme these injunctions in favour 
of men and against women were can be seen from this one quotation. 
‘Be her husband deformed, aged, infirm, offensive in his manners; let him 
also be choleric, debauched, immoral, a drunkard, a gambler; let him 
frequent places of ill-repute, live in open sin with other women, have no 
affection whatever for his home, let him rave like a lunatic; let him live 
without honour; let him be blind, deaf, dumb or crippled; in a word, let bis 
defects be what they may, let his wickedness be what it may, a wife should 
always look upon him as her god, should lavish on him all her attention 
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and care, paying no heed whatsoever to his character and giving him no 
cause whatsoever for his displeasure' (Dubois, 1906, p. 344). Obedience to 
male authority was inescapable for a woman: ‘As a daughter, it is to her 
father and mother she owes submission; as a wife, to her husband, to her 
father-in-law, and to her mother-in-law; as a widow, to her sons. At no 
period of her life can she consider herself her own mistress' (Padmapuran, 
quoted by Dubois, pp. 344—5). And in this manner, injunctions were 
elaborated, showing the unquestionable superiority of the husband and 
equally unquestionable abject inferiority of the wife, culminating in the 
practice of surtee. A contemporary formulation of this ideal by Dube is 
exactly the same (See Dube, 1955, pp. 145-6). The only obligation on man's 
part was that he must marry: ‘It is through his wife that he does good works, 
that he acquires rites and honours, and that he succeeds in his enterprises. A 
man without a wife is an imperfect being’ (Dubois, p. 349). And, of course, 
he had the obligation to support his wife and children. But they had no 
right to refuse him obedience if he failed to do so. 

Dubois provides a bit of empirical evidence. "Ihese rules of conduct 
may seem extremely severe, yet they are faithfully observed, especially 
among the Brahmins' (p. 349). And this was in 1906. 


Contemporary behaviour 

It can be categorically stated that the position of the Hindu woman in 
marriage is not as servile as depicted above. That her position even today 
is inferior to her husband is also unquestionable. Let us see the gains she 
has made. 

Writing in 1930, about a North Indian Village, the Wisers remark: ‘But 
the instant a man of the family enters, they become self-conscious, covering 
(or making a pretense of covering) their faces, bowing their heads, and in 
every way emphasizing their role as subordinates' (Wiser and Wiser, 1930, 
P. 73). ‘His wife, and any other women who are junior to him, are ready 
to do his bidding with heads bowed and voices subdued' (Ibid, P. 79). 
Visiting the village after 30 years, Mrs. C. Wiser finds no change in the 
Woman's position: ‘Aside from this innovation (in their manner of dress), 
the woman's world — the courtyard — is unchanged’ (Ibid, p. 194). The 
traditional distance between husband and wife is also found to be prevalent 
Still by the Wisers: ‘Husband and wife have little opportunity for natural 
relationship, except in their courtyard or roof under cover of darkness. Even 
this savours of the clandestine, as the husband is expected to sleep among 
the men at the front of the house" (Ibid, p. 80). ; e 

In his Autobiography, the late Dr. Rajendra Prasad, first President of 
the Indian Republic, narrates similar personal experiences around 1900. 
“Whenever I came to Zeradei (his village in Bihar) during the holidays, 
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I used to sleep in a room outside. In the middle of the night, my mother 
would send a maid-servant to wake me up and she would take me to my 
wife's room. Before morning, while all others are yet asleep, I would have 
to be back in my own bed outside... This is how husband and wife meet 
in purdah' (Autobiography, 1957, p. 23). On the same page, he narrates 
another personal experience: ‘Once when I had gone to Zeradei for the 
holidays, my wife got an attack of cholera. I became very anxious about 
her health, but it was considered bad form in those days to express anxiety 
about one's wife. I wanted to meet her but could not express the desire to 
do so. Probably, it did not occur to my people that I too was interested in 
her health.’ This situation of 1900 in a village of Bihar is found to persist 
as recently as 1958 in a Delhi village and 1963 in a village not far from 
Delhi. Oscar Lewis writes: ‘The bride and groom do not share a separate 
room during her visit. He continues to sleep in the men's quarters, but he 
visits her at night, having learned where to find her cot in the women's 
quarters’ (1958, p. 188). And Hitchcock writes about his village: ‘A hus- 
band is not supposed to show any open concern for his wife's welfare; this 
is the responsibility of his parents. If the wife is sick, the mother-in-law and 
father-in-law see that she goes to a doctor; if they do not, neither she nor 
her husband should complain’ (1963, p. 241). 

Now, the Wisers themselves make an illuminating remark. ‘In the smaller 
(my underlining) homes, where the walls surround a single family, there 
is more natural relationship. With no older women present constantly to 
remind husband and wife of their respective roles, they work together . . + 
In such courtyards... she is free to talk with him alone... Some crafts- 
men work in their own courtyards with their wives... In these households, 
we find none of the restrictions of families ruled by conservative mothers 
and aunts' (p. 81). The important thing, therefore, for the interpersonal rela- 
tionships between husband and wife is not whether one lives in the rural or 
urban area but whether one lives in a nuclear family or in a joint-family. We 
know that both types of family organisation exist in India today — nuclear 
and joint-families are to be found in both urban and rural areas. Evidence 
regarding the preponderance of nuclear families in urban areas is more 
definite (see City surveys) — I am not so sure about the rural position. 

After formulating the ideal pattern of the husband-wife relationship (pP 
141-142), Dube remarks: ‘But the reality appears to be very different; 
and a close study of the actual family records would reveal that these ideals 
are more or less social fiction. The husband is, without doubt, superior, and 
has in most families the upper hand; but practically nowhere do we find 
him a completely dominant, authoritarian and patriarchal figure. Moreover, 
the quality of interpersonal relations between husband and wife change 
as they leave one stage of life and enter another’ (p. 142). Dube's account 
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of a couple's early married life under the parental roof in Andhra Pradesh 
conforms to the traditional normative pattern: “There is hardly any op- 
portunity for them to meet and talk during the day, and when they do 
meet under the cover of darkness, possibly in a separate room, the proximity 
of the parents’ room does not allow them the liberty of engaging in audible 
love-play or even of talking freely' (p. 142). But, when the same couple set 
up 'an independent household the nature of husband-wife relations under- 
goes a definite change... major decisions connected with either of these 
spheres (outside, man's world and domestic, woman's world) are arrived 
at after mutual consultation' (Ibid, p. 144). The husband gives some of 
his time and attention to the care and education of children which are 
primarily the responsibility of the mother. Although Ross mentions that 
‘When industrialization affects the structure of the joint-family and it 
breaks down into a single family unit, the relationship between husband 
and wife undergoes a major change’ (p. 107). She is not quite sure that the 
equalitarian relationship is a reality today: 'On the whole, however, the 
traditional outlook on the husband-wife relationship is still so strong in 
India that it may be long before the more equalitarian ideal becomes part 
of the ‘natural’ expectation of marriage' (Ibid, p. 107). Yet we are here not 
concerned with the equalitarian relationship but with how much the rela- 
tionship is less unequal. Scattered in her book is material that points to our 
conclusion, viz., wives are not as servile as they were traditionally expected 
to be. On page 108, Ross writes: ‘But the data also showed that many wives 
are consciously and unconsciously now wielding more authority.’ 

Gore’s field report on the Agarwals of Delhi may seem to contradict 
the general point being made here. I personally do not think so. Without 
going into the details of his excellent article, let it only be pointed out that 
these were verbal replies to questions asked and not observations of actual 
behaviour, For our limited point of view, the phrasing of the questions 1s 
such (i) A man is closer to his mother than to his wife, (ii) A man is closer 
to his wife than to his mother, (iii) A man is equally close to his mother 
and to his wife, that they will not yield appropriate replies. If men in 
Gore’s sample were asked, ‘Do you regard your wife as a servant or a 
slave or a chattel or merely a creature to satisfy your needs, or do you 
regard your wife as a friend and a companion etc.,’ then the answers would 
have been pertinent to our enquiry. Even with these reservations, it can 
be seen that the answers do not flatly contradict us; far from it, 20% and 
19% of 590 men answer ‘closer to wife’ and ‘equally close’ respectively. 
Of the 100 men in an additional sample, consisting of urban, educated, 
male respondents who follow occupations other than those of ‘business’ 
traditionally followed by Agarwals, as many answer (32) ‘closer to wife’ as 
‘closer to mother’ and 36 answer ‘equally close’. 
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Even more interesting is the differential perception of husbands and 
wives regarding husbands’ closeness to mother or wife. 


TABLE 1. Comparative distributions for men and their wives by whether they 
think the men to be closer to mother or wife (in %). 


Men's judgement Wives’ image of 

about themselves their husbands 
Closer to mother 56 17 
Closer to wife 20 57 
Equally close 20 16 
Other replies 4 10 
Total 100 100 

(N = 521) (N = 521) 


Faced with such radically different perceptions, Gore merely remarks that 
a large proportion of husbands and wives would seem to be living in two 
different worlds, assuming their replies to be candid. It must be borne in 
mind that in giving closer to mother’ replies, men are conforming to the 
cultural norm whereas in wives’ perception that their husbands are closer 
to them than to the husbands’ mothers, they are going against a cultural 
norm. I would lend more credulity to women’s perception than to men’s 
replies. At all events, the picture of the Hindu wife that emerges is a far, 
far cry from the servile woman that she was expected to be in relation 
to her husband who was her lord, her master, her god, in this life and in 
the next. Goode sums up, ‘Clearly, the ideal that the wife should look up to 
her husband, who must therefore be considerably older, is weakening 
slowly even among the middle classes’ (p. 236). 

If we look at the woman’s position outside the family, as a member of 
society, her gains are very impressive. Social legislation in India has con- 
sistently striven to elevate her position — starting from banning suttee, 
through permitting divorce and allowing widow remarriage, to giving 
them a share in parental property. (As happens with most forward social 
legislation, conduct is often behind what can be done. But I think it would 
be a mistake to minimise the significance of these laws in removing legal 
barriers.) If we take the number of women receiving higher education and 
the number getting employment, the trend is upward though the volume 
may not be great. 
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Now, having established that a more companionate (and not equalitarian) 
relationship tends to develop between husband and wife in nuclear families, 
and that nuclear families, for sure, are more preponderant in India's cities 
let us attempt an explanation of this change from the traditional normative 
pattern. * 


Explanation 

There is considerable evidence to show that age at marriage of both men 
and women has risen, both in rural and in urban areas for a variety of 
reasons (see Goode, pp. 232-6). (Dowry to be paid at the time of marriage 
necessitates postponement of the girl's marriage; though the dowry is legally 
abolished, it reappears in disguised form; search for a suitable boy in terms 
of education and later employability means boys spend more time on 
education etc.) The role of sex will be more central in such marriages than 
in pre-puberty marriages. Sex gives a much better start to a conjugal 
relationship than when the wife used to come as a playmate. 

In nuclear families, there is no other adult to whom the husband can 
turn for consultation or advice or more thinking aloud. In urban nuclear 
families, if there are relatives in the city, they are not always on hand. And, 
not infrequently, there are no relatives. In the rural areas the nuclear 
family is formed by breaking away from the joint-family, either paternal 
on fraternal. Bitterness, quarrels, misunderstanding, even active hostility 
may characterise their relationship, at any rate, for sometime. In both 
cases, the husband is compelled to tum to his wife, and implicitly she 
becomes a partner in his decisions. Goode puts it differently. ‘The conjugal 
family again integrates with such a system by its emphasis on emotionality, 
especially in the relationship of husband and wife’ (p. 14). I see it less as 
an exchange between two systems, economy and family, than as an intra- 
family process. 

At least in the urban nuclear family, income is cash and a part of it is 
given to the wife for managing the house. This gives her independence of 
spending power within limits and chances to develop initiative. Proper 
Management of the household can give her a sense of achievement, pride 
and confidence which is impossible in a joint-family where things are 


* It must be kept in mind that India is not a country that suffers from shortage 
of labour, as is supposed to occur in an industrially developing Country: 
Women have to seek employment in fierce competition with men. Similarly, 
facilities for education are not overabundant. Even to get into higher edu- 
cation women have to compete with men. Viewed thus, the small number may 

be more significant than otherwise. Unfortunately Goode does not take this 


into account (p. 261). 
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either collectively done or done on the basis of rotating or fixed division 
of labour. The important thing is to see the effect the nuclear household 
has on the personality and individuality of the woman. Once the woman 
is self-confident, she will acquire more responsibility and thereby more 
power. 

To be sure, 80% of women in G.B. Desai’s sample of urban middle 
class said that they ‘do not enjoy the same position, privilege and freedom 
as their husbands.’ The remaining 20% report having ‘equal position, 
privilege, and freedom like her husband’ (pp. 143, 145). Now, the fact that 
20% claim to have equal status supports our thesis. I am disinclined to 
accept their self-evaluation as correct in 80% of the negative cases. First 
of all, comparison is of equal status with husband, not how much better off 
they are than, say, their mothers or grandmothers. In such a self-appraisal, 
rights that are not won may seem real deprivation whereas rights already 
won are taken for granted. This must be assessed objectively. 

Urban living provides an opportunity to observe other ways of life and 
a great deal may be learnt by the wife. For example, a neighbor’s wife 
going to work may put ideas in her head. 

Goode has mentioned the role of ideology. Ideology has operated more 
through men than through women in India. All the social reforms in the 
field of emancipation of women have been initiated by men. There has 
been no militant women’s organisation in India, Male acceptance of a 
more permissive ideology would seem to be a part of the larger liberal 
ideology that India’s elite took from the West and which pervades so much 
of our national life today. Gandhi's role in emancipating women should not 
be ignored. An indeterminate number of women participated in various 
agitations against the British and for the first time, women were called to 
duty outside of their homes. As with men, women came out in larger num- 
bers only when agitations were actually in progress and later withdrew into 
domesticity. But they were never the same women again. A small number 
became career politicians and thus served to remind their sisters of the 
positions they too could attain. 

Though a conservative in many other ways, Gandhi's stand on woman's 
place was forthrightly in their favour, He writes, ‘Woman is the com- 
panion of man, gifted with equal mental capacities, She has the right to 
Participate in very minutest detail in the activities of man and she has an 
equal right of freedom and liberty with him... By sheer force of a vicious 
custom, even the most ignorant and worthless men have been enjoying 
a superiority over women which they do not deserve and ought not to have’ 
(Gandhi, 1959, p. 6). This would be the indigenous ideology in favour 
of woman's rights. 
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` 


FATHER-SON 
C2 

Traditional norm 
The father was expected to provide the material conditions forthe upbringing 
and education of his sons. His emotional role as provider of overt love was 
comparatively unimportant. He was the disciplinarian. It was his duty to 
command his sons and it was the duty of the sons to love and obey him. 
There was expected to be a gradual change in this command-obedience 
relationship as the sons matured and assumed responsibilities and the 
father grew older and gave up responsibilities. Nominal authority still 
remained with the father in that he could veto any decision and nothing 
could be done against his express desire. But effective power slowly passed 
into the hands of the son(s). The phasing out of this process may be com- 
plicated or smooth, depending on the temperaments and ability of the 
father and son involved. An able but old father could still wield power 
over his grown up but not so able son. An able son could sooner wrest power 
from his not so old but less able father. Three variables are involved in 
the situation — age, ability and temperament in terms of attachment to 
power and a desire to control (see Dube, p. 152). 

* 
Contemporary behavior 
There are two dimensions of father-son relationship — love and obedience. 
Distance and coolness between father and son is reported from several 
areas. Adrian Meyer writes about Central India: ‘The ideal pattern is 
sufficiently closely followed in most households without being enforced by 
corporal discipline, This ideal pattern is based on restraint between a 
father and his son' (p. 218). And Ross reports from Bangalore: ‘On the 
whole the relationship between father and children is seldom completely 
free and easy, for as the main family disciplinarian, the father tends to 
maintain distance from his children’ (p. 100). And again, *...the greatest 
incidence of dislike and hatred in family relationships was mentioned as 
occurring between fathers and sons’ (Ibid, p. 144). Carstairs has the same 
thing to say about Rajasthan. 

How about obedience? We have to distinguish between various stages of 
the son's dependence on his father and then raise the question of obedience. 
So long as the son is financially dependent on his father, the son's ability 
to assert his independence is severely limited. When the son becomes 
financially independent, how does he behave towards his father? Now, data 
are lacking on the subject but from my impressions I would argue the 
position radically alters. The son does not have to obey his father and the 
father has no way of compelling him to obey. A relationship of mutual 
Consultation and regard may replace one-way obedience. If we take two 
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vital decisions, viz. marriage and career, we already see inroads on the 
fathers once absolute authority. Fathers would hesitate to conclude a 
marriage negotiation in total disregard of their son's wishes, as in fact 
was customary in the past (see Rajendra Prasad's and Gandhi's auto- 
biographies). The positive freedom of marrying a particular girl will be 
denied to the son but the negative freedom of vetoing a disapproved 
alliance is usually allowed. It should be remembered that the absence of 
positive freedom constitutes no deprivation to most sons — young men do 
not typically fall in love first and then marry. The few who do so even- 
tually form an intercaste marriage group (see C. T. Kannan, Intercaste and 
Inter-Community Marriages in India, Bombay 1963). The negative freedom 
means a lot more than appears on paper. 

The very proliferation of jobs and subjects would indicate that less 
educated fathers are in no position to guide, much less control, the 
choice of their sons' careers. Hitherto sons have had no one to turn to for 
guidance in the matter, but the Government of India has now set up a 
Guidance Bureau in most universities, the main purpose of which is to 
spread career information among students and later provide for vocational 
guidance. As these organised sources of information come to be relied 
upon, the father's role in guiding his son's career is likely to decline 
further. 


Explanation 

The spread of education means that more sons are more educated today 
than their fathers. This technical superiority in knowledge may undermine 
the father's authority, even in his own eyes and may dispose him not to 
exercise it. Education also means a job and an independent source of in- 
come. If accompanied by urban living, the father may be either left behind 
in the village or he may live with his son in his son's home. With the 
spread of education and urbanization, more and more sons are going to be 
better educated and better placed and living in urban areas and therefore 
the father's authority is bound to decline, When sons are settled on land, 
the father's authority is likely to last longer. 


FATHER-DAUGHTER 


Traditional norm 

Due to the father's aloof position, he did not have much to do with his 
children of either sex when they were young. As they grew older, daughters 
got even more secluded from him due to the daughter's involvement !n 
domestic chores and the rigid division between man's world and woman's 
world, including spatial segregation. 
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In the absence of empirical data regarding the past, I speculate that the 
fathers did not know their daughters first-hand — they had to rely on in- 
formation supplied by their wives. This does not rule out a tender feeling 
on the part of the father towards his daughter(s) and vice versa. But it 
must have lacked some intensity and that individualized feeling of affection 
for a particular person, with all her faults and weaknesses, that comes about 
in prolonged interaction. 


Contemporary behavior 

Ross reports that the presumption of ‘a close relationship between sons and 
mothers on the one hand and fathers and daughters on the other’ was not 
borne out. In her sample of 157 middle-class persons in Bangalore, only 
27 scores registered for the father-daughter relationship. ‘In the large joint- 
family the father did not need the companionship of his daughters. In- 
formants told of families in which daughters never even talked with their 
fathers, but sent word to them through their mothers when they wanted 
anything’ (Ross, p. 146). And again: ‘As the daughter spent most of her 
time with the women of the household, she might, in fact, have very little 
contact with her father while still at home.’ All in all, then, the father- 
daughter bond was so slight and of so little importance to the functioning 
of the family as a whole that it was seldom stressed in Hindu religion or 
mythology’ (Ibid, p. 145). (The last part is a statement of normative 
pattern.) And Dube essentially bears it out from his study of Andhra 
Pradesh. ‘If the father disapproves of any of the ways of the girl seriously, 
rather than speak to her directly, he would bring the matter to the notice 
of her mother through whom he would seek to influence the daughter. Of 
Course on minor matters he can speak to her directly” (p. 151). y 

Ross reports an improvement in this relationship in the nuclear family. 
‘Moreover, as girls are married at a later age and have more education than 
their mothers, they tend to be better companions for their fathers. Inter- 
views showed that some fathers enjoyed discussing matters with their 
educated daughters and were proud of their achievements’ (p. 146). My 
own impressions are in accord with Ross. 

Here I am speculating. Does this warmer relationship between father and 
daughter in a nuclear family constitute any kind of threat to the conjugal 
relationship? Perhaps threat is too strong a word — the daughter is not going 
to be there always. But I know of cases where daughters have either taken 
over management of the household altogether from their MORTE 
acquired considerable mastery over it, thereby reducing the authority of 
the mother. And Ross confirms it from Bangalore, *.. . but the change in 
age of marriage has given her heavier duties, and with those comes the 
Possibility of assuming greater power in the household’ (italics mine) (p. 


á 
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111). And again I have heard wives jokingly say that their daughters can 
make their husbands do what they themselves had failed to get them to do. 
It may be trivial things like daughters’ insisting on father dressing better, 
or taking them out for dinner or movies or vacations or buying a new 
thing for the house like a radio or a refrigerator, etc. I think it is a 
relationship we should watch because it has potentialities of some distur- 
bance. Another potential source of disturbance lies in the brother-sister 
relationship. A fond father may be willing to give costly education to his 
daughter, and/or to spend more generously on his daughter's wedding than 
the son would approve of. If this warm relationship is maintained after 
the daughter's marriage, potentialities of strain are then even greater. A 
more equalitarian treatment of sons and daughters is obviously to the dis- 
advantage of the son and he is not going to like it. We will have to wait 
some time to see how it develops. 


Explanation 

Ross’ statement is sufficient explanation: the daughter staying longer at 
home and therefore more mature; likelihood of her being more educated 
than her mother; scarcity of companions for the father in the nuclear 
family and so a better relationship between father and daughter. All the 
factors named above are likely to increase in the future with increasing 
urbanization, 


MOTHER-SON 


Traditional norm 

This is the most primary quality of relationship, characterised by love all 
around, Even son’s duty to obey his mother is derived from his love for her 
and his unwillingness to hurt her. 


Contemporary behavior 

Gore, Ross, Adrian Meyer, Carstairs, all are in agreement that the mother- 
son relationship is very close. In my opinion, this strong tie between mother 
and son becomes problematic only in a joint-family by creating à relation- 
ship of strain between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law. I shall return 
to this relationship later. In a nuclear family, even when a man says he is 
closer to his mother than to his wife or equally close, I do not think it 
presents any serious problem so long as she is not living with the son. We 
have already seen from Fore’s sample that even a very close mother-son 
relationship does not necessarily block the development of a close conjugal 
relationship. 
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Explanation 

We have only to explain the persistence of a close mother-son relationship 
which is in conformity with the cultural norm. To the extent that this 
strong tie has weakened or has been supplemented by the conjugal tie we 
have already attempted an explanation before (Husband-Wife). Even the 
persistence has to be seen in the nuclear family and in the joint-family 
separately. In the nuclear family as stated earlier, absence of disruptive 
elements may account for its persistence. We still have to explain why 
this cultural norm has this vitality. In overall Hindu orientation, very high 
emphasis is put on duty and to whom does one owe more duty than to 
one's mother? So long as this duty is translated into love, as in the nuclear 
family, the son faces no problem. But when this duty is translated more 
concretely into a closer relation with the mother, as in the joint-family, 
problems arise. The solution then is either to play down the conjugal 
relationship (as presumably was done in the past) or play down the filial 
relationship (as presumably is never done) or to separate from the parental 
home and establish a nuclear household (as is very often done), thereby 
translating duty to one's mother into love. 

If Levy's remark that the ‘two most crucial areas in family change will 
be found in the attempt of the son to emancipate himself from the domi- 
nance of his parents, and in women to change from their subordinate 
positions’, is true, then the nuclear family and more so the urban nuclear 
family has already taken these two crucial steps. Indications are that such 
emancipation will grow, rather than remain stationary or decline. 


MOTHER-DAUGHTER 


Traditional norm 

The mother's duty was to love and protect her daughter, discipline her and 
teach her as best as she could. The daughter was expected to obey her 
mother and love her. We find the mother in the role of teacher and dis- 
ciplinarian but with no sacrifice of love or maintenance of aloofness as in 
the case of father and son. 


Contemporary 

Ross finds greatest change in this relationship in the nuclear family. *The 
daughter no longer leaves home when a child, but remains close to her 
mother until a young woman, and in this long interval they develop com- 
mon interests and comradeship' (p. 151). 


Explanation ! ; 
Ross’ empirical statement also contains an explanation. It is not merely 
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that age at marriage for girls has increased, but a more equalitarian treat- 
ment is accorded to sons and daughters today. The nuclear family has 
tended to minimize the role of the son as a provider to the aged parents as 
against the earlier complete dependence on sons for this function, and it 
has tended to improve the daughter's position in her father's home. When 
the sons stay away from parents by establishing their own nuclear families, 
care of old parents is reduced to doling out monthly cash. Personal care 
is obviously ruled out; only on periodic visits or reunions can the son 
personally look after the parents. Daughters also visit parents. And so the 
earlier great disparity when daughters were of no use to old parents for 
their own welfare whereas sons were everything, has been reduced. 


BROTHER-BROTHER 


Traditional norm 

‘In the traditional joint-family the authority of brothers followed their age 
sequence, with the eldest brother holding a particularly powerful position... 
A great deal of responsibility fell on the eldest son's shoulders when he 
replaced his father, for he took on economic responsibility for family 
members as well as moral and ceremonial leadership' (Ross, p. 108). 'Social 
ideals demand that there should be solidarity between siblings, especially 
between brothers, and that they should ‘love and help’ one another’ (Dube. 
p. 156). 


Contemporary behavior 

It is not clear from Ross’ account whether elder brothers do in fact retain 
control and authority in modern joint-families. Her statement would seem 
to indicate that they do not. ‘The strict discipline which elder brothers were 
often able to maintain over younger ones in the joint-family gives way to 
a relationship of more equality in nuclear families’ (p. 109). At any rate, 
his autority declines, but is not reduced to zero, when brothers separate and 
Set up independent nuclear households. Ross’ evidence on feelings of love 
between brothers today is in conflict with Dube’s findings. Ross says: ‘A 
good deal of warmth and affection between brothers was reported in inter- 
views. In fact, in the list showing feeling of closeness, the brother-brother 
relationship ranked third, next to the brother-sister relationship and before 
that of father-son’ (p. 163), And Dube informs us: ‘However, regarding the 
general tone of inter-personal relations between brothers it may be said that 
it is not characterised by deep sentiments and affection’ (p. 158). However, 
Ross does add that brothers in nuclear families were less close than brothers 
in joint-families. But both agree that in the area of responsibility and duty 
to each other, they present a more united front. ‘On the whole, it seems that 
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sentiments of responsibility and duty are more binding than feelings of 
affection... It may be true, therefore, that a sense of duty will maintain 
a feeling of family solidarity even when no affection or love is felt’ (Ross, 
p. 163). ‘However, ties of kinship inevitably bring them close to each 
other on ritual occasions and in moments of distress’ (Dube, p. 158). 

Decline in the brother-brother tie is inevitable when brothers live in 
nuclear households, for things that can bind them together are missing. 
Each lives his own life and there is no common pattern to which all 
brothers need to conform. Lack of strong love between brothers is not 
disruptive, for the family has already separated. The peculiar thing is that 
we find in India an area of common responsibility and duty to which 
brothers not deeply in love feel compelled to commit themselves. This may 
be the need to look after old parents either by joint contribution or by 
their shifting residence with different sons; the need to perform sradha 
ceremony if parents are dead; the need to look after family goods; the need 
to educate a younger brother or arrange a younger sister's marriage. If these 
tasks were not there, presumably the brother-brother relationship would 
be even weaker than it is today in nuclear families. One cannot reasonably 
foresee the disappearance of some of the above tasks, such as providing for 
old parents, performing sradha when they are dead and looking after family 
goods. These then will continue to provide for feeling and displaying soli- 
darity. One would certainly agree with Levy that the relationship of 
brother to brother ranks next in importance to that of father to son. One 
may go even further and say that it is perhaps equally important, for sons 
are known to have separated when the father was alive, and the complexion 
of the larger family relationship is then determined by the brothers; this is 
only more true when brothers separate after the death of the parents. This 
is therefore a relationship that needs to be watched in India, for, on this 
depends the degree of jointness that will survive. X 

We cannot discuss the relationship between brothers without bringing in 
their wives as sisters-in-law which I shall do later. 


SISTER-SISTER 


Traditional Norm 


Although Ross says that the 'sister-sister tie is another relationship which 


has not been very fully described in Hindu literature’ (p. 165), she has 
elaborated it. "The authority of sister over sister has followed an age 
Sequence in the joint-family, and the eldest sister's powers over younger 
sisters was clearly defined and seldom questioned. Shiojhad ao important 
position in the family in regard to the supervision of her younger siblings, 
and this gave her prestige as chief assistant to the mother’ (p. 111). 
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Contemporary behavior 

There is very little contemporary evidence about this relationship and although 
Ross tried to elicit information from her interviewees, she laments that very 
little information was given (p. 166). She however adds: ‘... interviewees 
Said that it was usually a very warm relationship for they had many com- 
mon interests when they were growing up and these were retained even 
when they were separated after marriage' (p. 166). As she notes, this 
relationship is not without potentiality of conflict if one daughter is 
favoured over another and thus married into a better family by paying 
more dowry. The only thing that prevents open and serious conflict on 
this score is a married girl's eventual transfer of pride to her husband's 
family and her reluctance to openly proclaim that she is not suitably 
married, This would imply that she would have been better off with another 
man, whether in terms of his looks or family wealth or his professional 
position than her present husband and this is a sinful thought. 

With the rise in age of marriage and of establishing a nuclear family, a 
deeper bond between sisters may be expected to be formed. Traditionally it 
was a weak relationship, for however fond the sisters may have been of 
each other, they could meet after marriage only in their-parental home, and 
only an occasion like marriage or death in the father's family would bring 
all of them together at the same time. Now, with better understanding and 
friendship between them, sisters can visit each other directly. This becomes 
even more relevant in the context of brothers living in nuclear families, 
since there is no one parental home to go to. 


Explanation 
Since data are insufficient, no explanation is possible. 


BROTHER-SISTER 


Traditional norm 

'In the traditional Hindu family, the brother-sister relationship was an 
extremely close one. Their companionship began early in childhood, par- 
ticularly when they were close in age. If the brother was older, he assumed 
the expected pattern of male dominance. If the sister was older, the relation- 
Ship was more equal, as the respect due to her age tended to balance 
respect due to his sex. However, in most instances the sister's authority 
over younger brothers depended as much on her personal ability to domi- 
nate them as on their relative age’ (Ross, p. 110). And, again, 'Many stories 
and poems in Hindu literature tell of the strength of the brother-sister tie" 
(Ibid, p. 163). 
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Contemporary behavior 

Ross found the contemporary behavior very nearly conforming to the 
ideal. In her table of family relationship, it ranks second (p. 90), second to 
that of mother and son (p. 115). Cormack confirms this picture from her 
study of Hindu women (p. 201). And Carstairs reports the same from 
Rajasthan and Meyer from Central India. 

But this idyllic picture is not without its jarring note. Ross herself says 
that *...the opinion of the interviewees of this study varied as to the 
strength of this tie, today, in adulthood. A number of men interviewed, for 
example, said they did not feel as close to sisters as they did when they 
were children' (p. 164). For nuclear families, she could not get much in- 
formation. 


Explanation 

Ross mentions a woman interviewee's complaint 'that it was the brothers 
who turned away from their sisters when they married’ (p. 164). And, 
although, not in the shape of blame, Ross argues that *romantic love 
between husband and wife — one of the accompaniments of the nuclear 
family system — will also tend to concentrate their affections on their 
spouses rather than their siblings’ (p. 164). While fully agreeing with this 
view (in fact I have myself emphasized the place of sex in the conjugal 
relationship), I would prefer to explain this great departure from the nor- 
mative pattern in terms advanced earlier, viz. the very egalitarian relationship 
of son and daughter to parents in the nuclear family introduces strain into 
the brother-sister relationship. Ritual obligations of a brother towards his 
sister, like inviting her to visit him once a year or once in two years or 
making gifts to her on stated occasions tend to get relaxed because brothers 
live in separate nuclear families. So, which brother is to do this? We have 
therefore a paradoxical situation: Relationships between husband and wife 
and parents and children are weaker in a joint-family but stronger in the 
nuclear family, whereas the relationships between brother and brother and 
brother and sister are stronger in the joint-family but weaker in the nuclear. 
I am therefore very much inclined to agree with Ross that ‘this is another 
relationship which will drastically change the alignment of expected family 
affections . . .', and my speculation is that the brother-sister relationship will 
become very much a matter of the congeniality of individual personalities, 
depending upon which brother likes which sister and how much. 


BROTHER'S WIVES 


Traditional norm à 
The relationship between brothers’ wives was expected to reflect the rights 
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and duties of the brothers themselves. The wife of the eldest brother had 
a position of authority over the wives of younger brothers. If the wives of 
younger brothers accepted this hierarchical position, the system would 
work well. Obedience to seniority, on the basis of age and kinship relation- 
Ship, was the guiding principle. The wife of the eldest brother was not 
merely to issue orders but also to exercise fairness and protect the weaker 
position of the younger wives. In other words, her role model was her 
mother-in-law; only her position was not as unquestionable as that of her 
mother-in-law. She was a very special kind of first among ‘equals’. 


Contemporary behavior 

It is a pity that not much attention has been paid to this relationship in 
India although it is clear to any one, even to a non-sociological observer, 
that this is a key relationship. Note the frequency with which the break-up 
of a joint-family is attributed to feminine quarrels. Although much has 
been written on daughters-in-law and mothers-in-law, with the implicit 
assumption that this is the relationship of strain, it should not be forgotten 
that this is also a relationship that can stand a great deal of strain. To me, 
the relationship between brothers' wives is not only one of strain through 
and through but very fragile to begin with. 

Should the wives of brothers live harmoniously, the whole question of 
the future of the joint-family will look different. There is nothing strong 
enough in the joint-family arrangement to bind these women together into 
solidarity — they come from different families, they are married to different 
men although brothers, their interests are not always identical and with the 
arrival of children, their interests in fact begin to clash. Only the vague 
belongingness to a particular family is the common unifying theme. This is 
in no way destroyed by setting up a nuclear family. The wonder is not why 
brothers’ wives have started quarrelling now and have separated brother 
from brother but why they accepted to live together when they did. 

The limited solidarity we saw brothers displaying, even when living 
apart, can be substantially affected by feelings between wives. They con- 
stitute the other side of the equation and can never be ignored. 

Recognising the crucial importance of this relationship, Ross deplores the 
fact that brothers' wives are not mentioned in classical literature. She finds 
possibilities of affection developing between them through daily contact with 
each other and as a possible united front against a cruel mother-in-law and 
possibly her daughters. While I do not wish to deny this possibility, the 
inherent strain in their mutual relationship far outweighs this possibility. 


Explanation 
Data lacking. No explanation. 
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SISTERS' HUSBANDS (Toward each other and toward their wives' sisters) 


Traditional norm 

I am not able to spell out the normative pattern of this relationship. Per- 
haps occasions for interaction between husbands of sisters were so few that 
no broad or detailed prescriptions were needed. Perhaps the ordinal position 
of the sister determined the tone of her husbands' relationship to her 
other sisters and their husbands. In North India, for example, the husband 
of the elder sister had a joking relationship with his wife's younger sister(s), 
and we do not know if it gave rise to any jealousy between him and his 
wife's younger sister's husband. Elder sisters of the wife were to be treated 
more deferentially and a certain distance was maintained. In South 
India, where cross-cousin marriages were the preferred form, the situation 
must have been different and more complex. The right of the maternal 
uncle to marry his elder sister's daughter adds even more complexity. In 
such situations there is already another relationship, prior to one contracted 
by marriage. Which gained primacy after marriage, I am unable to say. 
For example, when a maternal uncle marries his niece, is he more a 
brother-in-law to his wife's sisters or does he remain a maternal uncle for 
them? * It introduces complications all round: Is he still a brother to his 
sister or a son-in-law? Is the bride grand-daughter of husband's (materna) 
uncle's) mother or is she her daughter-in-law? Far more careful collection 
of data is needed here than in the North Indian pattern where only one 
relationship exists. 


Contemporary behavior : 
Speculatively it would seem that this relationship should improve, con- 
Sequent upon improvement in the sister-sister relationship. My impression 1s 


that this in fact is happening. 


Explanation 
Data lacking. No explanation. 


SISTER-IN-LAW — SISTER-IN-LAW (Wife-Husband’s sister) 


Traditional norm s ister-in-law is easier 
Difficult to spell out. The wife's relationship to her sister-in-law is € 


dia and whose own eldest sister is married to 


» : r 
My wife, who is from South In ginal relationship retains its 


her maternal uncle, informs me that the ori 
meaningfulness for others. 
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to mention than vice versa. The wife was expected to give respect to her 
husband's elder sister(s) and love and care to her husband's younger 
sisters. 


Contemporary behavior 
Ross writes: ‘Conflict between them has not been as widely publicized as 
that between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, but writers show that it 
often occurred in the joint-family' (p. 120). She quotes Srinivas to prove 
that sisters of the husband would generally ally with their mother and 
become a kind of torment for the young wife. Ross also adds that *...if 
they were about the same age, friendship might develop between them 
that could grow into love. Thus the personalities of the two would be more 
likely to determine the actual relationship than family expectations' (p. 173). 
We are in no position to say which happened more often. My feeling is 
that elder or married sisters-in-law were a source of trouble to the wife 
because they could see themselves being displaced from their parental home 
and an ‘outsider’ eventually coming to be an authority in the home. Younger 
Sisters of the husband were perhaps more likely to be friendly with their 
brother's wife because the brother was in a position to scold them. 


Explanation 
No data. No explanation. 


SISTER-IN-LAW — BROTHER IN LAW (Wife-Husband's brother) 


Traditional norm 

‘Formality usually existed between the wife and her husband's eldest 
brother in the joint-family, but her relationship with her younger brothers- 
in-law was normally friendly’ (Ross, p. 119). 


Contemporary behavior 

“Mutual respect was expected between brothers-in-law and their brothers’ 
wives. If this relationship was maintained, all went well; if jealousy caused 
by love or sexual attraction developed between them, it could cause much 
family disruption. This was particularly true of the junior levirate relation- 
ship between older brothers wife and a younger brother. Several cases 
quoted in interviews showed that such a relationship still occasionally 
occurs, particularly in large joint-families’ (Ross, p. 174). And Oscar Lewis 
writes about North India: 'The girl does have some allies within her hus- 
band's family ..., and she has the friendly quasi-sexual joking relationship 
with his (husband's) younger brother’ (p. 191). And Dube adds: ‘With the 
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husband's younger brothers the daughter-in-law has terms of privileged 
familiarity, and while they are not expected to cross certain limits, tradition 
permits them to indulge in joke and banter. Unmarried brothers-in-law 
provide sympathy and friendship to the harassed wife' (p. 155—6). Oscar 
Lewis, however, confirms Aileen Ross regarding sexual transgression: ‘A 
woman has a friendly joking relationship with her devar (husband's younger 
brother) Sexual relations may take place between a girl and her devar. If 
this happens, it is not considered reprehensible, although fidelity to the 
husband is deemed a virtue. The husband's younger brother is a potential 
husband... One Rampur informant said that he believed that nine out of 
ten men and women in the village had had extramarital relations at one time 
or another. Such relationships, if they do take place, would most frequently 
involve bhabhi and devar’ (p. 189). A word of caution must be added here. 
Lewis has relied on one informant without any evidence that he tried to 
check his veracity. 


Explanation Ši 
Married brothers setting up nuclear families would preclude the possibility 
of any deep relationship developing between sister-in-law and brother-in- 
law, We have already seen that ties between brothers are likely to weaken 
in nuclear families. Absence of any strong bond between brother-in-law 
and sister-in-law will further accentuate the distance between brothers in 


separate nuclear homes, 


FATHER-IN-LAW — SON-IN-LAW 


Traditional norm 

Relationship of distance, deference and aloofness, 
and take on stated occasions. Feeling of somewhat 
part of the father-in-law; feeling of respect and obedience (w 
on the part of the son-in-law. 


except for the ritual give 
mild affection on the 
ithout fear) 


Contemporary behavior 

Data are lacking. Historically sons-in-law : 
a great deal, and it would seem that it still happens in Saurashtra where 
women have committed suicide for not being able to keep PER sues 
from their father's home. In the urban nuclear families, however, paren! 


Would be expected to give a dowry more willingly because of closer bonds 


in- uld 
with th $ educated and better placed sons-in law woul: 
1 e daughter. Better a ge Pr ipm 


have less need to keep on demanding money from the 
does not affect the taking of dowry though the principle seems to be the 
higher the education the more the dowry.) This is speculation. 


have exploited their fathers-in-law 
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Explanation 
No data. No explanation. 


FATHER-IN-LAW — DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 


Traditional norm 

"The expected emotional tie between the father-in-law and his daughter-in- 
law in the traditional joint-family is somewhat obscure . . . In the early days 
the relationship was one of avoidance' (Ross, p. 168). 


Contemporary behavior 

Data are not available on this relationship in joint-families of today but 
presumably it continues on the above lines. There is no reason why it 
should change. 

In the nuclear family, the two are spatially removed. It may be expected 
that a daughter-in-law who lives in a nuclear family will observe less dis- 
tance and avoidance. If it is an urban nuclear family and the father-in-law 
comes to live with them, avoidance may be altogether impossible unless 
the house is big and there are servants or grown up children to minister to 
his needs. In such circumstances a warm relationship between the two may 
develop. It should also be borne in mind that the father-in-law is a less 
problematic person to live with than the mother-in-law. In fact, it may be 
the son who feels the restrictions due to his father's presence in his home 
more than his wife. For example, he cannot freely smoke in the house, it 
being considered a sign of disrespect; he cannot invite all his friends; the 
conversation cannot be free. Unless of course the house is big enough and 
the father can be segregated in a room. But such segregation may itself con- 


stitute an insult to him and may give rise to strain between the son and his 
father. 


Explanation 
No contemporary data to explain. 


MOTHER-IN-LAW — SON-IN-LAW 


Traditional norm 


Seems to be vague beyond very general rules of conduct like avoidance 
and distance on the part of the mothers-in-law and respect and obedience 
(very limited) on the part of the son-in-law, 
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Contemporary behavior 

Data lacking. It would seem, however, that if the mother-daughter relation- 
ship is improving in nuclear families, the mother-in-law — son-in-law 
relationship should also improve. 


Explanation 
No contemporary data to explain. 


MOTHER-IN-LAW — DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 


Traditional norm 

This is one interpersonal relationship on which maximum observations have 
been made. It is not clear to me what the expected normative behavior of 
the mother-in-law was supposed to be. One does not know whether the 
constant depiction of this relationship as one of tension and conflict and 
the picture of the mother-in-law as a cruel sadistic person is a norm or 
supposed past reality. Mrs. I. Karve's observation that ‘Hindu folk literature 
(which she thinks brings out the woman’s point of view better) singles out 
certain relationships as being those of natural enemies. One of those is the 
mother-in-law — daughter-in-law relationship which seems to have been 
almost universally harsh, or at least strict in extended family systems’ (pp- 
129-30), and would seem to suggest that a cruel, sadistic mother-in-law was 
in fact a reality. But Mandelbaum's observation that ‘there is a tendency to 
fact a reality. But Mandelbaum’s observation that ‘there is a tendency to 
institutionalize the structures of the mother-in-law in the Hindu family so 
that they are expected to be harsh’, would seem to indicate that it also acted 
as a norm and made mothers-in-law harsh and cruel towards their daughters- 
in-law. It seems impossible to disentangle norm from reality. I am reluctant 
to believe that the norm itself demanded harshness and cruelty. At least 
this confusion has the merit of allowing us to conclude that cruelty in this 
relationship was perhaps actually practised. 


Contemporary behavior " 
'So many piat proverbs stress the cruel mother-in-law that she ae 
have been a fairly common phenomenon. Interviewees claimed that she co 

be utterly merciless and the daughter-in-law could only escape = band 
through suicide’ (Ross, p. 117). Contemporary evidence indicates jas e 
mother-in-law's position is still strong in joint-families, and if not viris 
harsh and tyrannical, she can be annoyingly interfering. —— y the 
nuclear family does not completely solve the problem. It — e rai 
tending parties spatially but the weak link is the husband-son. We have 
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already seen the strength of the mother-son relationship even in nuclear 
families, and it may therefore be hasty to conclude that her authority will 
soon decline. But that it has started declining is also evident. (Recall men 
in Gore's sample who said ‘closer to wife than to mother") It can be hoped 
that when the new generation of mothers who have escaped somewhat the 
tyrannical treatment of a mother-in-law, themselves become mothers-in-law, 
they will tend to be less harsh and authoritarian because of their more 
satisfactory conjugal relationship in the early years of marriage. This is an 
often employed psychological explanation of a continuing vicious system, 
whether in India or in ancient China (See O. Lang, Chinese Family and 
Society, pp. 478), but we have to wait to see whether this in fact happens or 
whether the mother-son relationship will continue to have an unexpected 
vitality and will remain as a threat to the young wife. 


Explanation 

Change from the traditional pattern has not gone far enough to need 
explanation. Persistence of the closeness of the mother-son relationship, the 
most important variable in the mother-in-law — daughter-in-law relationship, 
already explained. 


FATHER'S SISTER 


Traditional norm 

No explicit formulation available. This may be because this relationship 
is weak in terms of Obligations and interactions except in South India 
Where she is the potential mother-in-law. 


Contemporary behavior 
Data lacking. 


MOTHER'S BROTHER 


Traditional norm 


Has ritual obligations and would seem to model himself after his father 
towards grandchildren, viz. love and indulgence. In South India potential 
mate for the niece. 


Contemporary behavior 


His role as provider of love and indulgence would seem to be declining 
although his ritual position in marriage ceremonies may still be intact. It 
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would seem that in South India, there is a growing distaste for uncle-niece 
marriage. 


Explanation 
His declining role in the emotional network of his sister's family can be 
understood in terms of earlier explanation (Brother-sister). 

Distaste for uncle-niece marriage in South India may be due to recogni- 
tion of the nieces’ position. This in itself may be due to the abhorrence with 
which the rest of the Indian society looks upon such a union. Also there 
may be keener appreciation of complications introduced by such marriages 
into an already existing kinship network. This of course is speculation. 


FATHER’S BROTHERS 


Traditional norm 

Uncle’s behavior was expected to be much like that of a father. ‘The uncle’s 
relation to his nieces and nephews could be of great influence if they lived 
in the same joint-family, particularly if the uncle was head of the house- 
hold. The relation was supposed to entail affection and care on his part, 
respect and obedience on theirs’ (Ross, p. 166). 


Contemporary behavior 2 à 

Ross shows persistence of this relationship in the joint-family, as is to be 
expected, In the nuclear family the uncle's role becomes negligible. The 
fact that Ross could not get much material on how *this relationship is 
actually working out in nuclear Hindu families today' shows that it is not 


a very meaningful tie. 


Explanation 
No special explanation is needed. Earlier explanation (Brother-brother) 


could be employed here. 


PATERNAL AND MATERNAL GRANDPARENTS — GRANDCHILDREN 


Traditional norm " 
a very i tions 

E iti i tems, grandparents have very important posi 

In traditional family sys! gr be 


and are usually regarded with veneration am ï | 
grow older and are relieved of the more arduous family duties, they will 


have more time for their grandchildren and deep bonds of affection pores 
develop between them’ (Ross, P. 138). Maternal grandparents Were € 
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greater objects of love as the daughter was made much of on her brief and 
Occasional visits. And her children had a grand time. Maternal grand- 
parents had no disciplinary role and it was all indulgence for grandchildren. 


Contemporary behavior 

"The affection and love between grandparents and grandchildren were 
more marked in the joint-families interviewed than in the small modern 
city families’ (Ross, p. 139). No data are available on maternal grand- 
parents. 


Explanation 

Weakening of paternal grandparents’ role in the nuclear family may mean 
that the disparity in the strength of maternal and paternal grandparents 
will be reduced. Daughter's improved relations with her parents will mean 
her children's better relations with her parents. 
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CHAPTER 24 


The urban kin network in the formu- 
lation of family theory 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN 


I. INTRODUCTION 


American sociology in the past fifteen years has rediscovered the urban 
family, This statement requires an immediate explanation. It is not that the 
family has in any sense disappeared from the attention of sociologists, for 
it is recognized as the basic unit of structure in any society, but its structure 
has been rediscovered. This structure consists of related nuclear units func- 
tioning in a kinship network which usually, but not necessarily, resides in 
one community. This network carries out activities based upon desire, 
choice, and oftentimes affection under the expectations of reciprocation. To 
be sure, the family as a nuclear unit has been the subject of close study by 
many behavioral scientists. One jokester, when asked to give a definition 
of the family, called it ‘a group of individuals ruled by its sickest member. 
The message of this quip is that family sociologists in the past have been so 
immersed in the problems and trials and tribulations of the nuclear unit of 
the kinship system that they have for the most part largely ignored the 
whole structure as they have concentrated on specific parts and problems 
such as marital disruption, imperfect socialization of children, mental 
breakdown of members, divorce and separation, and, indeed, the problems 
of the sickest member. 

onan it beso be ridiculous to deny the primacy of the nuclear 
family unit in modern urban society. It is prime because by legal € pn 
historical practice, the act of marriage between two individuals = a T 
subsequent creation of the family of procreation has been the estab por 
base from which families come into being and are integrated with other 
societal institutions of all modern urban cultures. ! Later in this paper, I 
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will review some of the reasons why the focus on the primacy of the 
nuclear unit has deluded family sociologists into ignoring the existence of a 
viable kin family structure as well as its important activities which can be 
supportive or rejecting of the basic goals of the nuclear unit. At this time, 
I merely wish to stress that ignoring the component units of a system in 
which one is primary affects the explanation of behavior which occurs both 
within and outside the family system. 

Without seeking a definition of the nuclear family for which we would 
find little agreement among family sociologists, we can begin by saying 
that this family is a group of individuals usually related by blood ties and 
usually living together in a common household who have role relationships 
which are based on positions within a hierarchical structure in which in- 
dividuals have different degrees of power. Keeping in mind this definition 
of nuclear family unit, we can quickly turn to some of the findings of 
small group research studies to find the basis for this contention that one 
cannot understand fully what is going on both within and outside a family 
system unless one takes into account the viable family structure of which 
it is a part. By the same token, one cannot understand what is occurring 
within a family unit unless one accounts for the activities of other societal 
systems such as the school, church, leisure-time and occupational systems. 

One of the first lessons we learn from studies of the social psychology of 
groups is that an ingroup forms among members in the course of inter- 
action with one another. The nuclear family can be viewed as an ingroup 
which is dramatically affected by the activities of outgroups, which for 
present purposes can be considered as other nuclear units of the kin family 
system. Moreover, the positions held by members of ingroups and the 
power exercised in relation to these positions are directly affected by the 
activities of the outgroup. In other words, explanations of intra- or inter- 
group behaviors are inaccurate unless one takes into account the activities 
of other units of the system of which the nuclear family is a part. 

Extending our analysis of group relationships one step further, we find 
that when two outgroups are in a relationship based upon reciprocal ex- 
pectations, neither group will function in a fashion deleterious to the 
achievement of each other's individual goals. When behaviors are supportive 
of the achievement of respective goals, then harmony in intergroup relations 
results and stability develops in the hierarchical arrangement of positions 
and roles. 

Modifications in the position of individuals and collateral changes in 
role behavior and exercise of power may result from the consequences of 
intragroup behavior as well as behavior of individuals in systems outside of 
the group. The major point of what may appear to be a divergence from 
our topic is the obvious finding, based upon almost twenty years of research 
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on small groups, that the behavior of a member unit, whether it is a 
nuclear family, a gang, a work group on the assembly line in some manu- 
facturing concern in an industrial city, a religious congregation, etc., cannot 
be adequately described in any theoretical frame of reference or be made 
predictable under given conditions unless one takes into account the system 
of organization of which it is a part. 

The nuclear family in modern urban society exists today within a struc- 
ture composed of other nuclear units, each of which performs activities 
which may be supportive or rejecting of the respective needs of each com- 
ponent unit. The basis for this kinship structure is reciprocation. Each 
member unit develops its set of roles in terms of expecting aid and assis- 
tance under varying conditions, and over time mutual expectations of 
reciprocation evolve which encompass the total system. This is my theore- 
tical position. In the remaining sections of this paper, I wish to explain 
this theoretical position further, to present largely descriptive evidence for 
the existence of a viable kin family network in urban society, to elaborate 
the theoretical bases for such a network, and, finally, to raise a number of 
theoretical questions concerning the meaning of this kin family system for 
the structure and function of component nuclear units. 


ll. NUCLEAR-ISOLATED AND KIN-INTEGRATED, EITHER OR BOTH? 


In efforts to demonstrate that the nuclear family is not isolated but func- 
tions within a kin matrix of activities, there has been a drawing of the lines 
between two camps, one identified as proponents of the isolated nuclear 
family and the other favoring a structure consisting of component nuclear 
units in interdependent relationships with each other. Mogey's conckusion, 
based on a summary of the literature, exemplifies the theoretical and philo- 
sophical position of the isolated-nuclear camp. 


It may be concluded that the emergence of the nuclear family in its con- 

jugal form, as it is to be found in Western society, requires the presence 

of a community with rules favouring: à 

1. Patrilineal descent, to account for the emphasis on the marriage cere- 
Mony and the concern felt about marital stability. PS 

2. Bilateral kindreds, to account for the occasionally operative kin groups, 
the lack of generational depth, and kingroup exogamy. lagi 

3. Partible inheritance, or no inheritance or inheritance we GALE TT 
testament, to account for intergenerational social mobility, nn 
Of a market system for property transfers, and the poten geo 
Braphical mobility. 
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4. Neolocal residence, to account for the dominant values placed upon the 
conjugal family as the unit of socialization and consumption, and pro- 
pinquity as an element in mate selection. 

5. Specialized productive organizations, to account for the absence of 
lineages or affinal or consanguinal alliances as work and ownership 
groups, the absence of parental choice in mate selection, and love as 
a value in mate selection. 

6. Open societies, to account for residential segregation, interaction with 
neighbors rather than kinsmen, propinquity among eligibles at mate 
selection, socialization for achievement rather than for ascription, in- 
heritance by individual testament rather than by ascription. ? 


This succinct statement presents ideal conditions for the presumed flourishing 
of the nuclear family in industrial society, but at best it is a problematic 
Statement. It lulls the reader into seeking explanation and perhaps justifi- 
cation for the theory by using a philosophical rather than an empirical 
model. The family must accommodate its structure and behavior to the 
norms of modern society, and the obvious conclusion is that it is doing this 
more or less well because it is surviving somehow in spite of the gigantic 
growth of bureaucratic society. One can ask if the norms of society are 
forged or at least influenced by the norms of the family today or in the 
past. Without pausing long enough to answer this question, I would suggest 
that what is required here is a pragmatic approach, to ask the question, 
what did or what are families today doing to accommodate to the nor- 
mative requirements of familial and bureaucratic systems? All families 
develop a modus operandi which by no means favors exclusively an isolated- 
nuclear or integrated-kin family structure under the most ideal or favou- 
rable community rules. The individual family unit is provided the oppor- 
tunity to use any and all structural arrangements in order to obtain a 
‘payoff’ in reference to its basic activities. This notion of payoff will be 
elaborated later in this paper. The point to be made at this time, however, 
is that the ideal construct like the one offered by Mogey provides a logical 
and rational explanation which although it is not grounded in reality is so 
plausible that it is readily acceptable as prima facie evidence for the posi- 
tion taken. 

Dichotomization is a disease in our field — we succumb readily to the 
two-by-two tables, yes or no, plus or minus, ideal or real types of cate- 
gorization. The differences between the isolated-nuclear and integrated-kin 
matrix schools may be based more on differences in semantics or emphasis 
than upon conceptualization. Coult and Habenstein, in describing kinship 
relations in Kansas City, Missouri, U.S.A., discuss the alleged differences 
between these two schools and point out, on the basis of their data and the 
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analysis of kinship in nonwestern societies, that both types of structures 
exist but are treated somewhat differently conceptually. 3 

According to the group identified with Talcott Parsons, the isolated 
nuclear family functions as a completely integrated unit, and its ability to 
survive is largely dependent on the appropriate allocation of roles and the 
performance of tasks in relation to other social systems in the larger 
society. In western urban society, role structuring occurs without specific 
reference to kinship affiliation, since kinship affiliation does not validate in 
a complete manner claims to property, personal attributes, rights to posi- 
tions, membership in occupational groups, and the like. The kinship group 
does not take on legal or corporate responsibility for the obligations, rights, 
or torts of its affiliated members. The legal responsibility for a family 
member's debt and conduct is largely confined within the nuclear family. 
The nuclear unit is the solidarity group. If this and this alone is the defini- 
tion of the isolated nuclear family, then supporters of the extended family 
position will for the most part agree with it. 

The term isolated is misleading and conjures up the stereotype of being 
completely apart and independent. Its usage should be stopped. In actual 
practice, as Coult and Habenstein discover, the nuclear family is a soli- 
darity unit with basic functions such as socialisation, but its members are 
also in a network of role relationships principally along matrilateral lines. 
‘In general,’ they conclude, ‘our data support the Parsonian model of 
American kinship and also confirm the existence of important dyadic 
relationships, as noted by Litwak and Sussman, between relatives of dif- 
ferent households. In addition, our data demonstrate a tendency toward 
matrilateral orientation in American kinship which we do not believe has 
been previously noted among white Protestant urban residents with low 
divorce rates.’ 4 "T" 

In previous papers I have reported on the validity of the kinship Ape 
established by a study of 500 households in Cleveland, Ohio in 1961. 
From initial analysis of the data, the two major conclusions were; 1) Nu- 
clear family units function along an isolation-integration continuum. snb 
85 percent are propinquitously integrated, and no more fhan 25 rie 
indicate isolation on amy functional variable. 2) The majority of nuclear 
family units in this sample are in a propinquitous and functionally inte- 
grated kin network which cuts across class, race, occupation, and om pta 
suggesting the existence of a pervasive social hias blending wi 
gesellschaft characteristics of modern urban society. $ 

More intensive analysis of the data reveals that the relations of d 
families to kin in the study approximate Parsons' onion ring structure. a 
greatest number of kin are in the inner ring composed of parents sibs’, 2 
children's family units. As one moves from the intermediate ring of grand- 
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parents’ and sibs’ children’s and grandchildren’s family units to the outer 
ring of cousins and other relatives’ family units, the number of contacted 
kin declines. The pattern of lineality for member units varies from the 
Coult and Habenstein data because 48 percent of the kin units are related 
through the male head of the interviewed household and 52 percent through 
the female spouse. 

The co-existence of these two structures is obvious. What is not obvious 
and what has been neglected in explanation of family behavior and problems 
is the existence of the kin family network. In accepting the solidarity of 
the nuclear family unit, I am required to present the evidence that this 
unit is in a viable kinship network and that its activities are related to its 
membership in this network. No explanation of family behavior concerning 
internal problems and external situations is complete without taking this 
network into account. 


HI. EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE OF KIN NETWORK 


Since 1950 a plethora of studies in a variety of disciplines have supported 
the notion that a viable kin network structure exists and that it has 
numerous functions supportive of the goals of its member family nuclear 
units and of other social systems. ? The frequency with which research on 
this kin family network is being published in recent years supports the 
notion of the pervasiveness of this system and the need to take it into 
account in proffering explanations of family behavior. 

The majority of research projects have focused on identifying the struc- 
ture of the network and its major activities of mutual aid and social rela- 
tions. The structure of the kinship network reported in most researches 
consists of nuclear independent units residing in households apart from 
one another (neolocal residence). Most structural analyses use Murdock's 8 
conceptualization of the nuclear family. The first type is the nuclear family 
of procreation, created upon marriage and, as the term indicates, one of its 
principal activities is procreation. The second nuclear type is the family of 
orientation. This is the family in which one is reared, the family of one's 
parents and siblings. The third is the in-law (affinal) family which one 
obtains upon marriage, the family of orientation of one's spouse. With in- 
creased survival of older people in recent years, an identifiable fourth type 
of nuclear unit, the family of gerontation, has emerged. ? This family con- 
sists of three generations — grandparents (usually a single grandparent), 
parents and children living in the same household. The following diagram 
illustrates this system. 
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DracraM 1. Kin system of linked nuclear subsystems. 


Internal boundary of nuclear unit 


Family of procreation # 1 
role sets 


result from membership in one 
or more sub-systems 


role relations and 
expectations 


Family of gerontation # 3 Affinal in law-family ze 4 


similar structure to # 1 


External boundary of the Kin system 


In the studies concerned with structure, the norm of bilaterality is espoused, 
especially among middle-class samples, 10 but the actual structuring of rela- 
tionships, especially those involving interfamily social activities, is formed 
by such conditions as ecological residence of nuclear units, 11 degree of 
kinship relationship, 12 and intergenerational ties, especially the one be- 
tween mother and daughter. 15 

Mutual aid is the v blood of the kin system. There are two elements 
to the aid problem. One is the expectation that one will ‘help out if you 
can’ 14 and give freely of financial and other assistance when needed to 
relatives of the same degree of kinship; 15 and the second is the actual dis- 
tribution of help. Aid exchanges and distributions are patterned in relation 
to generational time, ethnic, and family life cycle variables. The eus 
governing the expectations element of the aid phenomenon 1s reciprocity, 
which is discussed in a later section of this paper. $ oes 

Help patterns take many forms, including the exchange of servi a 1 
advice, and financial assistance. Such help patterns are Map i À 
class levels, and the giving of help may e sees in the form of a subsidy 
to young marri les, 16 or indirect parar E 

The e a 2 ot aid is related to the family life cycle position of 
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the nuclear unit and the social strata of the network. * The older and more 
financially established generations of the network give financial assistance 
to younger members, and this is especially the case among the middle and 
upper classes. Streib has observed that his middle-class older parents con- 
tinue to aid adult children financially, hoping to receive in return some 
affection and attention. 18 The kind and amount of aid is related to the 
equity and economic resources commanded by the units within the network. 
Financial aid is received most commonly during the early years of married 
life. Parents are more likely to support financially ‘approved’ than ‘dis- 
approved’ marriages, such as elopements, interfaith, and interracial mar- 
riages. Support can be disguised in the form of substantial sums of money 
or valuable gifts at Christmas, anniversaries, or birthdays. High rates of 
parental support are associated with marriages of children while they are 
still in a dependency status; those among high school or college students 
are examples. 19 

Among working-class families, financial assistance is less likely to be 
given by parents to children because of limited economic resources. Still, 
Komarovsky reports that four-fifths of the parents of blue-collar families 
give financial assistance to their children, while one-fifth receive aid for 
children. 20 This proportion approaches that found among middleclass 
parents, ?1 

The predominant form of economic aid exchanged among working class 
families is not cash but aid in kind. Sharing the expenses of a household, 
renting an apartment of a two-family house to a kin family unit at low cost, 
house painting, gardening, carpentry, moving, car repairing, discount pur- 
chasing, and other services that have a cost value are a few examples of 
aid in kind. In an industrialized society of diversified occupations, it is 
perhaps normal for kin specialists to use their skills in providing aid in 
kind for members. Some units have what amounts to a *work insurance 
collectivity’ which enables members to sustain and improve their socio- 
economic standing in the society. While there may be a difference in the 
absolute amount of economic aid received by families of middle and 
working class status, there are insignificant differences in the proportion of 
families in these two strata who report receiving, giving, or exchanging 
economic assistance in some form. 

Services which are difficult to give a cash value to, but which do have 


* It is obvious that all nuclear units in a network are not on the same class 
level, and the flow pattern is undoubtedly modified because of the class 
position of particular units. This is an interesting problem for further study. 
However, from evidence based on available studies, most networks are on the 
same strata, with one or two nuclear units varying not more than one class 
from the mean class level. 
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economic and emotional values regularly or intermittently performed by 
one kin member for another, add another lifeline to the network. These 
include: 

1) Care of children, shopping, escorting, advice and counsel, and inter- 
vention and cooperation with social agencies concerning health and welfare 
of member units, 22 

2) Kin family members in transit or seeking new job opportunities are 
assisted by the network. Services may include supplying motel-type ac- 
commodations (‘kin hosteling’), scouting for places to live and jobs, taking 
a kin member into the business or that of a friend's, and giving sponsor- 
ship for credit, social acceptability, etc. ?3 

3) Care of aged persons during illness, providing a home for a widowed 
parent, shopping and performing household tasks, and sharing of leisure 
time are expected and performed roles of children and other kindred on 
all class levels. Such behavior is a response to kin and filial responsibility 
since there is no legal norm binding such actions. ?4 

4) Occasional aid would include services performed at weddings and 
other festive events or during periods of crisis, death, accident, disaster, 
and personal trouble of family members. A sense of moral obligation and 
commitment to give service appropriate to the occasion is found among 
kin members. The turning to kin when in trouble before using other 
agencies established for such purposes is the mode rather than the excep- 
tion. 25 

5) Support is given by one unit to another in each one's effort to achieve 
and maintain community status, family growth, occupational achievement 
and mobility, and established economic status. The status of one's family 2 
the community is related to kin connections; family planning and size is 
influenced by the stance and attitudes of member units of the kin group; 
sponsorship and achieving educational and occupational objectives and 
economic security is enhanced by the activities of the kin network. ?6 

Social interaction is another activity of the kin network. EN 

1) For some networks there is a quasi-formal structure identified asa 
sibling bond, ‘occasional kin group, family circle, or povan club which 
carries on important recreational and ceremonial functions and n 
the opportunity for planning business deals, strategies to meet crises, ani 
marriages, 27 7 

2) Visiting is the primary activity of propin 
and outranks those found for friends, PENERE 
a factor in limiting the frequency of visiting. ? DT 

pides and historical studies and those by sociologists aeui 
than American society since World War II have provided additional sup- 
port for the viability of an extended family system with its multiple service 


quitous urban nuclear units 
or neighbors. Distance is 
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and social functions. *? Murdock, 3 when analyzing the social structures 
of approximately 250 societies, noted that kinship structures do not break 
down, dissolve, or even change radically as the result of culture contact 
with either equal or technologically advanced societies. Rather, such struc- 
tures evolve and adjust over time, taking on activities and functions which 
for the most part are supportive of and adaptive to the changed conditions 
and emerging social systems. Studies on the impact of Western society upon 
native political systems indicate that tribal systems do not change into 
bureaucratic ones. Instead, native systems evolve, adapt, and adjust to 
meet the changed conditions in and outside of the society. They sustain 
those elements of the structure which appear to be adaptable and functional 
under the changed conditions. Bennett and Despres 31 have reviewed the 
role of kinship structure in the industrialization of a number of nonwestern 
industrialized societies. Unlike the common prescription which calls for 
activities according to bureaucratic norms, these economic systems function 
according to kin norms or adaptations of kin norms. 

Other reports question the assumed association of the emergence of the 
nuclear family unit with the beginning of industrialization and urbanization. 
These studies disclaim any basis for causality in the relationship between 
these two variables. Braun 2? found in his study of Swiss towns during the 
early period of industrialization that rural families living in the fringe of 
the industrial area maintained stable kin ties and strengthened these further 
by earning supplementary income in nearby factories. Row housing Was 
eventually constructed close to factories and so arranged to accommodate 
kin-related nuclear units. 

Industrialization in the Netherlands is creating a family structure of 
independent households and is modifying the current arrangement whereby 
a high proportion of aged live within integrated kin networks. This shift in 
Structure appears to be accompanied by a minimum of isolation and alie- 
nation of the aged parents from the children’s generation. 33 

Greenfield has examined ethnographic and historical studies in which 
urbanization and industrialism have occurred and where there is a viable 
extended family system. Included are: Garigue's studies of the French- 
Canadian; Wagley's work in Brazil; the studies of kinship in London by 
Firth, Shaw, Townsend, and Young; Johnson's research on the stem family 
in today's modern Japan; and his own work in Barbados. He finds, *. .. no 
necessary and sufficient causal relationship, whether expressed in terms 
of necessary functional interdependence or consequence, between the small 
nuclear family and urbanization and industrialization. 34 

The oyabun-kobun institution in Japan is an excellent example of how 
a system of ritual kinship ties is compatible with the occupational, political, 
and economic institutions of postwar Japan. It demands of its members 
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loyalty, commitment, and the assumption of varied obligations similar to 
those ascribed to one's biological kinship group. This system handles within 
the economic system the problems of ingroup identification, informal inter- 
action, job placement, mutual aid, social mobility, and provides ‘^... a cus- 
hion against economic shock and general psychological uncertainty — they 
are a vital adjustment in a society which has little flexibility and great 
potentiality for crisis." 35 

On the basis of research using theoretical formulations similar to that 
posited in this paper, which is being carried out in a large number of 
societies by investigators such as de Bie, Kooy, Marris, Lee, Michel, Grøn- 
seth, Talmon and Kénig, one concludes that being questioned is the well- 
worn hypothesis of the dependency of the family on the capricious behavior 
of industrial society. 36 

This is only a fraction of the empirical research being undertaken on 
the urban kinship notion. Two related major themes underlie the notion that 
the network is a viable structure. The first is ‘payoff’ and the second is 
‘opportunity.’ Payoff in its simplest form is the reward one receives for a 
particular action. In occupational studies one often examines the reward 
system, what members of an occupational system receive in the way of 
financial remuneration, power, prestige, status, deference, and the like. 
On the family level, one may ask the question, what does the nuclear unit 


system to another, ‘social casualties’ are likely to be high. Ts ti - 
tribulations of the immigrant in a new culture and of the migrant re 
from one region to another — from the rural South to cities of the N d 
in the United States, for example — have been amply illustrated in 
published literature. The immigrant in a new culture is à marginal person. 
The marginal individual belongs to several reference groups and, cowed d 
frequently has conflicting loyalties and identities. 7 As the Sher ifs ? 
dicate, the marginal individual often lacks a stable anchorage in his cse 
groups and, consequently, lacks clear or strong reference ppm like 
Appalachian white migrant from West Virginia to Northem ex bae 
Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland, U.S.A., is caught soon PEN nina 
between the pushes and pulls of community expectations o TEN 5% Si hip 
groups and identification with and loyalty to back-home-kin an 
groups. 

The consequences of being unable to relate 
may be personal conflict: rebellion against own 


effectively to either group 
group and society, in- 
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security, and concomitant frustration. This has been identified as anomie 
in family behavior, a consequence of individual and institutional failure to 
make appropriate adjustments required by this migration. If one accepts 
the logic of this explanation, it follows that the coldness and indifference 
of the workplace and the city as a steel and concrete bastion contribute to 
a feeling of aloneness and isolation. The basic concern of the immigrant is 
survival in an unknown man-made jungle. Survival is related to depend- 
ence on small family units, which make quicker and more complete adjust- 
ments to the new ways of urban life. The ethos of a competitive and 
expanding industrial society supports the greater flexibility of movement 
made possible by atomistic units. Every man is for himself, every man 
should be unencumbered by ties that will hinder his economic or social 
progress, and every man should seize opportunities to better himself, One 
assumption of this position is that carly urban man had little time for 
concern or activity with kinsmen. A more logical conclusion, I insist, is 
that isolation, a depressive workplace, and uncertainty produced greater 
reliance upon kin! 

The payoffs for the nuclear unit in the kin system have already been 
enumerated. Payoffs imply reciprocation. For those involved it is an ex- 
change, although that which is exchanged may not be of equal value or 
Similar in kind or service. If payoffs are not forthcoming, the motivation 
for the maintenance and persistence of the structure is destroyed, and the 
network no longer is a viable structure. In 1964, we began a long-term 
study on family patterns of property disposition and inheritance and how 
these patterns affect intra- and internuclear family relationships. 39 Ap- 
proximately 400 kinship networks are being studied, and the project is 
nearing completion. One obvious finding is that the basic form of inher- 
itance within the nuclear unit is a primogeniture pattern simulating that in 
the classical family of the past. The spouse (wives as a rule) receives the 
largest portion of the inheritance and serves as guardian of the resources 
of the nuclear unit. Intergenerational transfers are the next major pattern; 
when a spouse legatee is absent, the inheritance is usually equally divided 
among surviving children. Distributions to other members of the network 
are more likely to occur when the testator has no surviving heirs of his 
nuclear family. 

Inheritance is one form of payoff. In those cases where a disposition 
does not occur according to expectations of kin members, there is usually 
destruction of existing kin relationships with misunderstandings and recrim- 
inations, The failure to receive an expected payoff unleashes feelings and 
sentiments which are antithetical to continued kin relationships. The several 
cases in our data of ‘no payoff' suggest the explosive character of human 
behavior and the primacy of the 'what's-in-it-for-me' notion in human inter- 
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action. The failure to meet expectations is a miscarriage in reciprocity, a 
condition and a belief which is mandatory for the continuity and success of 
the kin network. 

At first blush it appears that such response is evidence that kinship 
structure is a paper network and its functions more imaginary than real. 
Destruction of existing kinship relations does occur when distribution of 
an inheritance is contested or is unexpected. In time, whether the problem 
is satisfactorily resolved or not, a restructuring of the kinship structure 
occurs and new expectations concerning inheritance payoffs are developed. * 
Certain segments of kinship structure are eliminated because of death of a 
kin member, and activities cease or are reduced in frequency because of 
conflicts and animosities engendered by the failure to receive an anticipated 
payoff. But expectations are subject to redefinition, and the ‘opportunism’ 
of the kin network becomes once again part and parcel of the thinking and 
believing of kin network members. 

The kin family network is an opportunity structure for its component 
members, It has within its system the means by which individuals can attain 
objectives consonant with the norms of bureaucratic society. If one 
examines the findings of Litwak, *9 one concludes that geographical pro- 
pinquity is an unnecessary condition of integrated kin relations and, perhaps 
more important, that occupational mobility is unhindered by such activities 
of extended families as job placement, temporary housing, financial aid, 
‘making connections,’ and providing other opportunities during movement. 
Litwak examined geographical and occupational mobility because these 
conditions are believed necessary to the functioning of bureaucratic society. 

It has been presented previously by this author, Litwak, and others that 
the contemporary kinship structure in industrial society is evolutionary and 
adaptive of the classic extended family of the preindustrial era. The In- 
dustrial Revolution demanded of this kin system a flexibility alien to its 
essential classical functions. In time it evolved into a kin family structure 
adaptive to social differentiation and more capable of assisting individuals 
of its member units in educational achievement and occupational place- 
ment. In doing so, the contemporary kinship structure most adequately 
can be viewed as an opportunity to be used, if one desires, to achieve in- 
dividual and nuclear family objectives. is 

The kinship system works quietly and efficiently within the framework 
of a complex economic (bureaucratic) system with its ethos of success 
according to ability; its ideology of equalitarianism; its expectation that 


on is to test this construct empirically. We 
f the property disposition study population 
the kinship network and its activities. 


* This is a conjecture. Our intenti 
plan a follow-up of a subsample o 
with interviews after three years on 
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that individuals are ‘free as birds' to go where there are opportunities to 
improve themselves, leaving behind their familiar environment and those 
who are liabilities. The contemporary kin structure is an opportunity 
Structure because it accepts these priorities of a bureaucratic society and 
offers the individual, while making few demands of its own, the means to 
achieve more quickly and efficiently the rewards of successful endeavor in 
à bureaucratic society, 41 


IV. THEORETICAL QUESTIONS AND RESEARCHABLE PROBLEMS 


The issue of how kinship membership and activity affects mobility in a 
bureaucratic society is still unresolved. However, sufficient research has 
been done or is under way to provide a partial explanation. Class back- 
ground and ethnicity are the critical variables in the mobility-kinship issue. 
In addition, recent extensive urbanization of industrial countries makes it 
less of a requirement to have the conditions of mobility to insure a free 
labor market. 

Middle- and upper-class families are most competent in using the kin net- 
work for achieving individual and nuclear family goals. They find it to be 
supportive and integrative with the normative system of bureaucratic 
economic organizations and that it has the capacity to reconcile the 'gray 
areas' of the two systems which can potentially produce inconsistency and 
ambivalence concerning goal achievement. They find that it functions in 
relation to the educational achievement and occupational placement needs 
of individual members consistent with the economic functions of industrial 
Society; and that it is reconciled to the prerequisite of geographical mobility 
and patterns its activities so that its own normative requisites are meshed 
with those of the industrial society. 

For lower-class families, the kinship network may serve to hinder mo- 
bility because the advantages of familism outweigh those of mobility. 
Lower-class nuclear units may be asking themselves, "Mobility for what 
end?' Industrial societies have insurmountable problems in providing work 
for the unskilled and for those being eliminated from the work force by 
automation of industrial processes, The kinship network, along with other 
agencies, can provide the necessary economic and emotional support which 
in time creates a dependency on the kin system and its dominance in family 
matters. 

In a recent study, the question was raised as to whether people in slum 
areas of American cities being redeveloped with new housing, shops, in- 
dustry, etc., were as mobile as those who lived elsewhere. The finding was 
that the differences were small, although those in redevelopment areas 
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tended to be less mobile. Mobility was found not to be entirely an economic 
phenomenon but related to the location of relatives, Mobility was reduced 
as a consequence of relatives living in the general area; and when move- 
ment occurred, it was in relation to the location of relatives who could assist 
in job placement. 4? Slums and poverty are closely linked and is some 
concern in industrial societies, especially the United States, that the ‘culture 
of poverty may be perpetuated over generational lines and an economically 
disenfranchised and probably psychologically alienated class be permanently 
established. Currently there are several studies under way in this general 
area, One specifically large-scale project is exploring the validity of the 
assumptions that participation in a familial economic aid pattem may have 
temporary advantages but that in the long run it inhibits upward social 
mobility and thereby reinforces low-income status, 43 

Ethnicity is another variable in the kinship-mobility issue. Empirical 
studies such as those by Winch and Greer indicate that in the 1960's as in 
the 1890's, familism as measured by the interaction of kin households is 
still a prevalent structure for ethnic distillates, in this instance, sub-urban, 
upper-middle class Jews living in Chicago, U.S.A. *4, and that being in the 
kin network reduces their mobility. 45 Certain ethnic kinship groups develop 
a near monopoly in given occupations through generational successsion and 
sponsorship of bilateral kin. The police officer functions in a closed oc 
cupational system which has high ingroup identification. Recruitment is 
largely done within the real or simulated kinship system. In one city where 
the police force is dominated by members of Irish background, 762 per- 
cent of the Irish policemen have members of the immediate family on the 
police force, and 29.2 percent of their fathers are active or did serve on 
the force. 4 Studies of political careers and power would find similar as- 
sociations between ethnicity and kinship with consequent effects upon 
migratory and nonmigratory behavior of kin members dependent on 
whether the individual is seeking local, state, or national office. 

The compatibility of today's kin family system with mobility requirements 
for the industrial society may in the future be less a consequence of 
achieving norm consistency but more a result of the fact that the road to 
high geographical mobility is a superfluous one. With the growth of large 
metropolitan areas and concomitant occupational specialization, there is less 
need for the individual to leave the village, town, city, or suburb of the 
urban complex in order to find work according to his training. Large urban 
areas, which hold over 75 percent of the United States population, supply 
all kinds of specialized educational and occupational training. The in d 
dual can remain in the midst of his kin group, work at his specialty, am 
be the recipient of the advantages and disadvantages preferred by. the th 
family network. There are a number of important questions concerning the 
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consequences of this development which require further investigation. If 
individuals are so ensconced in kin family activities, will the job be dis- 
placed as the primary mode of self-expression and less willingness be 
displayed to sacrifice ‘everything’ for success on the job? Will urbanites be 
more influenced by other kin members and less by outsiders and the usual 
instruments of mass persuasion? Will a drastic modification result in current 
patterns of spending leisure time, thus affecting prevalent leisure forms 
and institutional arrangements? 41 Cultural norms are transmitted along 
generational lines within networks. Just what these norms are and their 
congruency with those of other social systems are still unknowns. 48 

"Payoff,' or the reward system for activating and participating in the kin 
family network, has implications for the functioning of the larger economic 
System of the society. It has been pointed out that economic security of 
family units is a factor in the occupational placement and success of in- 
dividual members. Economic assets distributed to potential or actual heirs 
and legatees of the kin network before or after the death of the testator 
can provide the financial resources for achieving occupational placement 
and success. More specific information is required on how help or aid 
given under different situations facilitates the occupational success of kin 
family members without impairing their mobility, still a requisite for a 
bureaucratically organized society. 

One basic question is whether nuclear family units which are highly 
functionally integrated within a kin family system will make less use of 
other social systems in their quest for economic security than minimally 
integrated or isolated units. * Another question concerns the relationship of 
position on the functional-integration continuum and utilization of par- 
ticular resources for attaining economic security. For example, do in- 
dividuals of nuclear units classified differently on the integration scale have 
particular patterns of seeking and following advice concerning financial 
matters? To what extent are kin members *used' to obtain economic ad- 
vantages? Do they vary in their expectations concerning the availability of 
resources from kin members for economic security? How do the social 
classes differ concerning these questions? 

Is there a ‘formalization’ of the use of other institutional resources for 
providing economic security, and is this formalization related to a unit's 
Position on the continuum? For instance, among the middle and upper 
classes, do programs of insurance, estate planning, or trusts attain the status 
of a tradition within certain networks, and are they used as a matter of 


* A technique for measuring functional integration of nuclear related kin units 
along a continuum of high integration to isolation has been developed. 
Measured are the frequency of contact and help exchanged among nuclear 
related units. 


" 
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course by all member units? Does this occur more frequently among 
generationally linked units than collaterally linked ones? 

Another theoretical issue is the linkage system of the network. It appears 
that there is no consensus on who are the major household li or related 
nuclear units or who is the kin keeper of the system. It is suggested that 
the American kinship system has a matrilateral orientation. 49 Are the 
household links more random, and are they a consequence of factors other 
than the mother-daughter or sister-sister bond, such as the educational level 
of the individual and ability to communicate? 50 The intergenerational 
bond is basic to most kinship systems. Are such relationships asym- 
metrical with stronger ties between married daughters and parents than 
between married sons and parents, or are they largely asymmetrical? 51 
Factors such as social class, education, historical, and ethnographic record 
forge the specific linkage pattern for a given society. 

In my discussion of the compatibility of a kin family system with other 
societal institutions like the economic, it has been intimated that the in- 
dividual no longer receives his basic gratifications in work so much as in 
kin family and leisure activities. It is also suggested that secondary groups 
in urban societies are less important to the individual in a functioning 
kinship system. This problem requires further investigation for its social- 
psychological ramifications. It is assumed that if such a shift has occurred 
or will occur, it is damaging to the growth of industrial societies and in 
the long run harmful to the psychological well-being of the individual. Tt 
may well be that societies in certain stages of their industrialization would 
find an orientation away from work and the kin group deleterious to their 
industrial development and economic growth. Other societies at a different 
and perhaps later stage in their development may find the kinship-gratifi- 
cation orientation most desirable and necessary because such a highly 
automated industrial society cannot provide for all its members basic 
gratification in the work situation. It is obvious that more careful thinking 
and investigation is required here. . 

The basic approach of most studies and writings in this field has been 
on the theme of adjustment of the family to social change in a society: 
The family is required to do the adjusting, and few if any Suggest n 
made as to whether the larger society may have to do some adjusting on 
its part. A modified approach to this problem would look at the influence 
of family and kinship structure on the organization and functions of in- 
dustrial and social systems. With this approach, one could tease out the 
patterns of reciprocal adjustment which have occurred over time. Further 
analysis in this area would examine those particular family structures and 
functions which facilitate economic growth in a society and those which 
retard such industrial development. 
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Careful historical studies are in order at this time to establish the 
structure and functions of the family system prior to and during the period 
of industrialization in societies throughout the world. Greenfield's finding 
that there is no required or causal relationship between the small nuclear 
family and emergent urbanism and industrialization needs to be examined 
carefully. If one finds that urbanization and industrialization can diffuse 
widely in a society without the small nuclear family, then current strategies 
of atomizing extended kin systems should be modified or abandoned. Such 
studies would provide more than historical interest. 

Cross-cultural studies are now necessary to determine the bases for 
harmonizing apparently incompatible and contradictory bureaucratic and 
familial norms. Initially, studies of the historical and ethnographic record 
of a society did establish how the family and kinship system evolved over 
time until the industrial period. Using the industrial period as a point of 
departure, one could examine how the particular form and stage of in- 
dustrialization and urbanization affected change in the family structure and 
functions and how the family system itself may have shaped and molded 
the pattern of economic and industrial development. 

During the past decade, research in this area has been largely focused 
on the area of intergenerational family continuity. This has been a logical 
beginning and development, since this element of structure is perhaps the 
most basic one in any kin system. It is now appropriate to focus on the 
bilateral extension. of the kin network and especially those activities of 
distant kin who perform occasional but important activities that have great 
meaning and significance for the individual nuclear unit. It is important 
that studies delineate the differences in affect found for kinship networks 
functioning within a given locale as compared to those which are widely 
scattered geographically. It is obvious that the role of friends becomes most 
important for individuals who are in kinship networks which do not permit 
intimate interaction. 

Reciprocation, payoff, and opportunity are three concepts which provide 
an explanation as to why the extended family kinship system is a viable 
organization. The efficaciousness of these concepts now requires empirical 
investigation. 
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CHAPTER 25 


Social change and kinship ties* 


YONINA TALMON 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is an elucidation of the interrelations between 
rapid and radical social change and kinship solidarity. Our analysis is 
based on research on traditional and semitraditional immigrants who have 
come to Israel since the establishment of the state and have been settled 
in cooperative villages. The policy of the Settlement Agency was absorption 
of immigrants through speedy modernisation and quick development and 
those immigrants who have undergone planned settlement could not escape 
the all-pervasive pressures towards change. 1 The effect of their uprooting 
from their native country was compounded by the effect of the encounter 
with an alien social and cultural system and by the effect of induced 
modernisation. 

The families of the type dealt with here were subject to complex and 
intense processes of change and faced considerable discontinuity. Analysis 
of our data gives rise to two interrelated basic problems: how do radical 
change and rapid modernisation affect the solidarity of the kin units and 
conversely, how do variations in the cohesiveness of such units affect the 
process of modernisation? 2 Research on these problems is dominated to a 
large extent by an assumption of incompatibility between traditional kinship 
ties and modernisation. Most studies hold that radical change disrupts 
family continuity and that the initial stages of modernisation are accom- 
panied by a breakdown of solidarity between kin. ? A complementary hypo- 


* I wish to express my gratitude to Lea Shamgar and Uri Almagor for assisting 
me in the preparation of this paper. 
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thesis posits that persistance of kinship solidarity is inimical to moder- 
nisation and a disruption of the comprehensive ties between kin is a pre- 
condition of such a transformation. Our data enables us to test and modify 
considerably both hypotheses. 


Jl. SOCIAL CHANGE AND KINSHIP COHESION 


Our analysis deals with immigrants from Islamic countries in Asia and 
Africa. There is a wide variety of countries of origin, but Yemen, Iraq and 
Morocco, and to a lesser extent also Tunisia, Persia and Turkey, provided 
the majority of settlers. Most of these immigrants came from small com- 
munities and lived in large, patriarchal, extended families of three to four 
generations. The father directed his married and unmarried sons in work 
tasks and maintained discipline within the joint residence unit. The wider 
kinship unit was the Hamula,4 a patrilineal, largely localised group. 
Members of the Hamula maintained close contacts and joined together in 
cases of crisis and conflict. The Hamula was dominated by its elders; 
younger members and especially women had very little say in its affairs. 
The synagogue was an important place of male gathering. Allegiance to 
Jewish ritual and observance centred around the synagogue and the 
religious schools. 5 

This traditional structure remained more or less intact in the villages and 
small towns but it has changed considerably in the big urban centres. 6 The 
European influence and mass migration to the big new cities have under- 
mined the traditional structure. Migration very often splintered the kinship 
group since kin dispersed throughout different communities. Young men 
could now enter new occupations and become independent. Upon marriage 
they tended to cut loose from their close ties with their families of orien- 
tation and establish independent households. Secularisation estranged the 
younger generation from the older one and weakened the allegiance to 
traditional kinship obligations. In urban centres the traditional structure 


was undergoing gradual change. There were many manifestations of strain 
in both the elementary and the extended families. The Hamula did not 
disintegrate and disappear but it split into widely dispersed, loosely knit 
segments and although kinsmen continued to serve as important sources of 
aid and support, kinship has ceased to be the dominant factor. AA ope 
Immigration to Israel affected both the traditional and semi-tradition 
sectors. Immigrants from Islamic countries had, on the whole, a positive 
identification with Israel but this identification was a traditional one and 
differed greatly from the secular-national identification which was dominant 


in the absorbing society. In the traditional sector immigration was moti- 
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vated mainly by a deep sense of Jewish solidarity and vague Messianic 
striving. In the transitional sector the main factor was a search for security 
and economic advancement. Immigrants from both sectors had little dis- 
position to change. They came to Israel hoping to be able to continue 
their former way of life undisturbed and unmolested. The adherence to 
pre-existing patterns of life affected the composition of immigration. Im- 
migration took place in many cases in pre-existing group clusters. Families, 
neighbourhoods, inhabitants of local areas and even whole communities 
immigrated together. 

Part of these immigrants were directed by the Settling Agency to coope- 
rative settlements. The cooperative settlement or Moshav7 is based on a 
semi-independent family working on its family farm. The principles under- 
lying the cooperation of these family units are: public ownership of land 
and machinery, equality as to size of farm and basic investment, ban on 
hired labour, mutual aid and cooperative marketing and purchasing. The 
cooperative settlement is governed by democratic procedures: long-term 
policy is determined at periodic village meetings while daily affairs are 
entrusted to elected officers, committees and hired experts and profes- 
sionals. The cooperative settlements combine a familistic division of labour 
with mechanised and intensive farming and with centralised and specialised 
management of cooperative institutions. They emphasize both the auto- 
nomy and the interdependence of the family farms. 

The cooperative settlements which were founded during the pre-state 
period were formed by volunteer pioneering groups who sought to realise 
both personal and national ideals. Most members of the post-state Mos- 
havim 8 did not settle there of their own initiative but were channeled to 
settlement by the Settlement Agency. Settlement remained basically volun- 
tary in that the immigrants were not forced to join a Moshav. They could 
leave if they found life in it uncongenial and during the initial phases 
there was in fact a considerable movement in and out of the villages. Yet 
the pattern of social and economic organisation was superimposed and 
could not be changed at will. Control over the distribution of resources and 
rewards enabled the Agency to check instability and to prevent flagrant 
violations and deviations from the norms set by the planners. The villages 
were at first administered by external bodies and by instructors and experts 
provided by the cooperative movement and by the Agency but are be- 
coming progressively self-governing. 

The planners aimed at a unification of the diverse origin groups and 
regarded traditional ethnic loyalties and kinship solidarities as impediments 
to modernisation. The social composition of the villages was during the 
initial phases a matter of organisational decision based on administrative 
considerations. The planners did not take into consideration the former 
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group affiliations of the immigrants and the prospective settlers were 
thrown together haphazardly. At times there was a deliberate disregard of 
kinship bonds and the Hamulas were intentionally broken and dispersed 
in different villages. In most villages the majority of the settlers were un- 
related and most of them had never met each other before immigration. 
Strangers thus became neighbours and co-members and had to cooperate 
with each other in many vital matters. 

It is significant that the traditional kinship structure soon reasserted 
itself and the composition of most settlements has changed rapidly. 10 
Settlers looked for their relatives and encouraged them to settle in the same 
village. Other settlers left the village and joined their relatives in some other 
settlement, Kinsmen tended to seek one another out and cluster together. 
In certain cases kinship units conducted a countrywide private campaign of 
recruitment. They sent a number of their members to other villages and to 
urban centres in a concentrated effort to prevail on as many of their kins- 
men as possible to settle in their village. There were in other cases un- 
official negotiations between villages which resulted in wholesale exchanges 
of populations. After a considerable reshuffle and going back and forth 
most villages have become kinship dominated. 

The process of reorganisation has transformed both the kinship unit and 
the village community. The net of kinship was cast much wider than in the 
original Hamula. The Hamulas were broken down and scattered during the 
process of immigration and absorption and it was not possible to locate and 
recruit all their members. The pool of relatives they provided was, in ad- 
dition, not big enough. Consequently the main referent became any trace- 
able kinship. Close patrilineal kin remained the core of the reconstituted 
kinship cluster but membership is now based on a wide variety and range 
of kinship ties. Included in it are matrilineal as well as patrilineal and con- 
sanguinal as well as affinal kin, close as well as distant relatives. The con- 
nections are often so remote and so complicated that they cannot be traced 
in detail; what remains is just a vague notion that in some way or another 
the member qualifies as a kinsman. 

Role according to kinship has reorganised the village. Instead 
of fragmentation to unrelated elementary families or to very small and 
numerous kin groups, we find three major patterns: f 

a) A unitary pattern — the village is settled either by a single = by " 
clearly dominant kinship cluster. The boundaries of the kinship unit anc 
of the community either completely or nearly coincide. 

b) A bipolar pattern — with two evenly or nearly evenly balanced groups. 
The village may or may not include a small number of unrelated ae 
tary families or a few additional smaller kinship units. The ee e o 
the village revolves around the relations between the two major clusters. 
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€) A multiple pattern — with a number of larger, intermediate and small 
kin groups. 

The boundaries of solidarity as well as major lines of cleavage are 
determined in all villages by kinship alliances. The peripheral small kin 
units and the isolated elementary families that have remained after the 
reorganisation try to attach themselves to the major clusters. Marriages 
Serve as a major interrelating and segregating mechanism and are often 
planned with an eye on their effect on the balance of power between the 
kin clusters. Manipulation of family trees and calculated fabrication of 
kinship ties in order to consolidate intercluster coalitions and cooperations 
are not uncommon. Even purely political allegiances are legitimised in 
terms of kinship obligations. 

Reunion of kinsmen occurred more easily and rapidly in traditional 
families who had maintained their wider kinship ties and had arrived in 
the country in groups of families and neighbourhood units. However, this 
process occurred in the semi-traditional sectors too. Even relatives who had 
already been separated in their native country and had not seen each other 
for years sought each other out, revived and reactivated the dormant 
kinship ties between them. In the unfamiliar and unstructured social set- 
ting, kinship ties regained their lost significance and served as a major basis 
for spontaneous reorganisation. As a result of this process, the villages 
which were at their inception artificial amalgams of unrelated families 
became communities based on kinship where most elementary families were 
embedded and controlled by the larger kinship groupings. 

The tendency of spatial coalescence of kin affects the internal ecological 
setting as well. Though it was not always possible to settle all related 
families in adjacent plots, kinsmen have striven to live as near each other 
às possible and kinship determines to a considerable extent the formation 
of neighbourhoods in the village. There is a far-reaching overlap between 
kinship, neighbourhood and friendship. Those who serve as neighbours or 
as closer friends are in the majority of cases kinsmen. Even in cases in 
which these relations with neighbours and friends cut across the divisions 
between the kin clusters, bonds with kin are more important and more 
durable than relations with non-kin. 

There is much informal gossiping and constant dropping in during week- 
days and more formal visiting during the sabbath and the holidays. There 
are large gatherings of kin during important holidays and elaborate and 
protracted family rituals on family occasions such as weddings, circum- 
cisions and confirmations, All festive occasions are kinship typed and 
activate the kinship cluster as a whole. Large-scale display of hospitality 
which is very often far beyond the limited means of the family is one of 
the main goals of economic activity. 
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Kinship is not confined to the sphere of ritual and social relations. 
Kinsmen help and support each other and there is a constant flow of 
advice, services and material assistance between them. In spite of the fact 
that the Moshav economy is based on the elementary family and each 
elementary family has a separate household, a separate farm and a separate 
account, there is considerable cooperation between members of the same 
kinship group. Relatives exchange important information and consult each 
other. Farmers who have managed to acquire the new techniques and the 
new modes of management advise their kin and guide them in all matters 
pertaining to the running of their farms. There is a considerable amount of 
regular day-to-day assistance: lending a hand with farmwork or housework, 
keeping an eye on the children for a while, substituting for members of the 
elementary family when they go on a short trip, helping out when the head 
of the family leaves for his yearly service with the Reserves. There is also 
an exchange of utensils, sharing of machinery, and extension of small loans 
to tide over a temporary shortage. 

Emergencies such as death, sickness or crop failure engender maximal 
mobilisation and activation of the kin group. The pooling of the resources 
of all the families which belong to the kinship unit enables it to extend 
considerable help and to support the family until it overcomes the crisis. 
The kinship unit deals somehow also with cases of protracted or even 
chronic disability. It takes care of problem families who, because of in- 
capacity to work or manage the farm, or because of the discrepancy be- 
tween the number of able-bodied breadwinners on the one hand and depen- 
dents on the other, lag far behind the other families. Weaker families can 
count on the assistance of stronger ones who subsidise them and see to it 
that their standard of living does not fall below what is considered the 
minimum. 

It is significant that the Moshavim dealt with here changed the pattern 
of mutual aid prevalent in the pre-state Moshavim. According to the initial 
conception of the Moshav, aid should be organised on the community level 
and administered by its executive agencies. Members contribute an equal 
number of work days for this purpose and take turns in assisting their 
fellow members. In the new Moshavim aid is an intra-kinship unit affair. 
Members feel that they are entitled to help from close kin and do not have 
serious qualms about accepting it. They may accept offers of help from 
neighbours and friends but they regard it as not right to depend on them 
for more than occasional and very limited assistance. Accepting persona 
services from non-relatives who are neither neighbours nor friends is 
repugnant to them, almost inconceivable. Assistance is managed within the 
framework of the give-and-take of kinship. 

The kinship nit were thus reconstituted, transformed and strengthened. 
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Yet another important development is the extension of their sphere of 
activities and their assumption of new functions. In a number of Moshavim 
the kinship unit has assumed responsibility for part of production: while 
livestock and vegetable gardens are cultivated by each household separately, 
the orchards and field crops are taken over and supervised by the kinship 
unit. The plots remain the private property of the heads of households but 
cultivation, irrigation, spraying and protection of the crop, harvesting, 
apportioning of the produce, marketing and distribution of the net gain are 
entrusted to the leaders of the kin cluster. There is a growing division of 
labour, technical as well as managerial. In their native countries economic 
cooperation between kin was limited to the household which comprised at 
the most several elementary families. The range of cooperation in the 
kinship cluster is far wider. As many as 50 families participate in the 
largest scheme. 

The most important aspect of this development is, however, the as- 
sumption of new political functions. Village politics revolve about control 
of community-wide institutions, and, pre-eminently, control of the central 
committee, Since membership in the central committee is based on demo- 
cratic election, the relative size and internal composition of the kinship 
units has a direct bearing on their position in the village. In their native 
country the settlers were subjects, not citizens. Moreover politics had only 
a limited and intermittent effect on their lives. Transfer to Israel and to the 
Moshav brings about an extension and intensification of the political pro- 
cess, 10 Political decisions touch the life of the settler at every point and 
penetrate even to the private sphere. Gaining an upper hand in the com- 
mittees provides the kin cluster with access to key positions, with impor- 
fant organisational and financial advantages as well as with considerable 
prestige. Since political control has become a crucial and all-pervasive factor 
the kin groups become rival factions which contend with each other and 
fight for the seizure of power. The ‘political history’ of each village involves 
à continuous struggle between the kinship groups, which jockey for control 
by offering various promises to other families or groups of families. Political 
alliances are formed and reformed, always with the bigger kinship groups 
at the centre. The ability to overcome internal rivalries and conflicts, to 
Stay together and to maintain a common front towards outsiders deter- 
mines the chances of the kin cluster to succeed in the political struggle. 
Political considerations check divisive tendencies and tighten the ties be- 
tween kin. 11 Paradoxically the initial move towards modernisation has 
revived and strengthened the kinship dominated traditional order. 
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II. THE DYNAMICS OF RE-EMERGENCE 


The foregoing analysis of our data indicates clearly that the initial reaction 
to social change is neither attenuation and decline nor mere persistance but 
an upsurge of kinship solidarity and heightened commitment. The kinship 
unit is larger, cooperation within it has been intensified and extended. How 
can we account for this upsurge? The flaring up of kinship solidarity is in 
part the reaction of the kinship unit to crisis. 1? Kinship creates a field of 
actual and potential relationships and there is differential activation of the 
system on different occasions. Only a small part of the system operates in 
the conduct of ordinary day-to-day affairs. Maximal mobilisation, which 
invokes and activates dormant and peripheral bonds, occurs only during a 
serious crisis. Since immigration confronts the family with new problems 
and increases its need for aid and support, it engenders peak activation. 

Heightened cohesion and intensified cooperation have developed also as 
compensatory and countervailing mechanisms. The absorption of the im- 
migrants was handled by bureaucratic agencies. The settlers had only a hazy 
and insufficient knowledge of the aims and norms of the organisations 
which competed and cooperated in the process of their absorption. They 
had great difficulty in finding their way in the maze of rules and regula- 
tions and resented the impersonal way in which their personal problems 
were dealt with. Their contacts with the institutional structure which im- 
pinged on them remained for a long time formal and specific. Yet another 
important factor was the disruption of informal relations brought about by 
immigration and by the policy of absorption. Many of their former ties 
were severed so that they were largely cut off from their informal sources 
of support. Their newly acquired ties with neighbours and other fellow 
members revolved around limited instrumental interests. These ties were in 
addition of short duration and had not yet grown into meaningful and 
mutually binding attachments. Most wider ties of the settlers were short 
range, specific and partial and consequently shallow and devoid of deep 


personal meaning. . 
Kinship ties are by sharp contrast long range, diffuse and comprehensive. 
They are based on long association and common memories which link ig 
past to the present and the future. They revolve around a wide range * 
interests, infuse instrumental activities with expressive significance an 
engender a deep overall loyalty. The durability and reliability of kin a 
stems also from their ascriptive and obligatory nature, One is vise d 
one's kinsmen ipso facto. The bond is given; it is based on ins ac! ; 
which cannot be obliterated and wished out of existence. Comm: sd 
*flesh and blood" links relatives ineradicably; it is fundamentally vnaltera : 
Relations with kin are governed, in addition, by more or less clearly define 
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normative standards which set down reciprocal obligations. Personal pre- 
ferences and predilections affect these relationships but play only a secon- 
dary role; the volitional element of choice is clearly subsidiary. The rights 
and duties involved in kinship are regarded as essentially unconditional and 
inalienable. Kinship shapes the individual's notion who, at bottom, he really 
is and to whom he is indissolubly bound. Disruption of kinship ties strikes 
at the very root of personal identity and undermines crucial interpersonal 
bonds. 

The intimate and familiar face to face relations between relatives counter- 
act the formality and lack of personal concern of the agencies of settlement 
and mitigate the anonymity and isolation of the first phases of adjustment. 
Kinship solidarity provides a basic field of security and continuity. It helps 
the family to overcome its disorganisation and disorientation by structuring 
the situation and by ensuring predictability of response and mutual trust. 
By partly segregating its members, the kin cluster protects them from over- 
powering external pressures and enables them to maintain a partial auto- 
nomy. Radical change enhances the importance of kinship continuity. 

And, most important from the point of view of our analysis, the upsurge 
is also a direct by-product of the process of modernisation. 'The kinship 
clusters are not a mere legacy of the traditional order which resists the 
pressures impinging on it. Nor can we fully interpret their resurgence in 
terms of counterreaction to the changed setting. The upsurge is at least in 
part a response and an outcome of modernisation. Reconstitution of the 
kin clusters could not have occured without modern means of communi- 
cation. Availability of modern machinery, modern techniques of cultivation 
and modern modes of management gave rise to wide-ranging economic 
cooperation with the kin cluster. Political participation in the village is 
based on membership in the community, not on kinship, yet by enhancing 
the importance of political activity and political control it reinforces the 
importance of kinship. Kinship affiliations become the major axis of 
political realignment. We witness here a dialectical process through which 
induced modernisation engenders traditionalism. 


IV. FUNCTIONS AND DYSFUNCTIONS OF KINSHIP SOLIDARITY 


So far we have dealt only with the effect of social change on the kinship 
units. We turn now to our second problem — what are the functions and 
dysfunctions of the upsurge of kinship solidarity from the point of view of 
modernisation? What do the kinship clusters contribute to the economic and 
social development of the new villages? 

There is no doubt that the reconstitution and strengthening of the kin- 
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ship units has helped the settlers to adapt to the new setting, has maintained 
order and prevented disorganisation during the initial transition. Further- 
more, it has drawn on the value commitments and on the aspirations 
engendered by the traditional order and harnessed them to the attainments 
of new goals. Interest in the wellbeing of the group and concern with its 
position vis-à-vis other groups has engendered a considerable willingness to 
take on new techniques and to adopt new organisational practices. The 
established patterns of exchange between kin have served as a starting 
point for the development of the new patterns. Cooperation within the kin 
clusters which is legitimised by traditional norms and obligations has led to 
rationalisation and mechanisation of production. The kin cluster extends to 
all its members information and advice, economic assistance and political 
backing. It mediates between the elementary families and the community 
and in this way links the old traditional order with the new one. 
Adaptability to the new setting was found to be closely correlated with 
the maintenance of the traditional kinship structure. 13 Comparison of 
different kinship clusters as to the continuity of their membership, their 
political influence and the rate of economic development indicates that kin 
units which are predominantly patrilineal have a large core of close relatives, 
are more stable and more successful in every respect than loosely-knit kin 
units. The important variables are patrilineal versus matrilineal and con- 
sanguinal versus affinal kin connections, and close rather than remote, real 
rather than simulated ties. The generational depth and the lateral range of 
genealogical knowledge which determine the size of the universe of recog- 
nised kin is yet another important factor. The relative size of the kinship 
units is of utmost importance in the political struggle, yet there are many 
indications that internal social cohesion is more important than mere size 
and that such a cohesion depends to a large extent on the nature of the 
kin ties which bind its members. A tightly knit cluster is better able to 
maintain a stable alliance among its core members, to enlist lasting coope- 
ration and loyalty from its peripheral families and to attract and attach to 
itself many unattached ones, than a loosely knit and predominantly non- 
traditional cluster. , mr 
Our analysis underlines and highlights the positive functions of kinship 
solidarity yet at the same time it indicates also its inherent dysfunctions. 
The central problem is the weakness of the consciousness of public interest 
which is superior to the interests of subgroups and of individual members. 
The strong particularistic loyalty to the kinship groups tends to undermine 
the loyalty to the village as a whole and to breed deep cleavages. ; cue 
of village officers and voting on community issues tend to follow kinship 
lines. Decisions are often not based on any objective criteria. Village of- 
ficers and committee members function as representatives of their kinship 
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unit and are not much concerned about the interests of the village as a 
whole. They discriminate, without compunction, against members who are 
not their relatives, and see to it that their kinship unit and its allies get as 
much of the available facilities and rewards as possible. The nepotism of 
office holders breeds inefficiency and suspicion. It engenders, in addition, 
bitter feuds. The villages are often divided into hostile factions which 
conduct a constant fight against each other. These factions very often reach 
a deadlock and the management of cooperative institutions on the village 
level is immobilised for many months. It sometimes becomes necessary to 
transfer one of the warring factions to another village in order to put an 
end to a feud which threatens to destroy the village. The solidarity of the 
kinship group may develop at the expense of the solidarity of the village 
community. 

The inherent limitation of the kinship system from the point of view of 
development of the village as a whole becomes clearly apparent also when 
we examine the kinship-managed system of mutual aid. Aid is distributed 
not according to need but depends on the availability of kin support. A 
certain percentage of relatively isolated families do not get adequate aid 
and are more liable to succumb when hit by misfortune. Another manifes- 
tation of the selfsame problem is overprotection. Families which proved 
incapable of managing a farm and neglect their plots are subsidised by 
their kin cluster and, if their kin cluster has a dominant position, also 
by the village as a whole. They repeatedly secure loans which they are 
unable to repay and are exempted from the local taxes and dues which 
serve to maintain overall cooperative institutions and to develop the village. 
Continuation of the membership of such families is a constant drain on 
the resources of their kin cluster and of the village. Offers of resettlement 
and change of occupation are usually rejected because of the close ties 
which bind these families to the village. Their kin cluster is often reluctant 
to let them go also because of the fear that their departure will deplete its 
membership and thereby weaken its political strength. Chronic ineptitude 
and dependence are resented and families that are in need of constant help 
are regarded as a nuisance, yet willingly or grudgingly their kin cluster 
continues to support them. Kinship solidarity may thus obviate considera- 
tions of efficient and rational utilisation of resources. 


V. INTERMEDIATE MECHANISMS 


The foregoing analysis leads to two complementary conclusions: 

a) Kinship groups are vitally important units in the absorption of 
traditional and semi-traditional groups and should not be disrupted or sup- 
pressed; * 
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b) Uncontrolled and unmitigated dominance of the kinship group is 
fraught with danger for the village community. In the long run maintenance 
of continuity and continued modernisation depend on the development of 
institutional mechanisms and devices which in some way or other preserve 
as much as possible the positive functions of kinship yet at the same time 
check its dysfunctions. 

Such intermediate mechanisms have developed in a number of directions. 
The planning of the composition of the villages is of crucial importance. 
Fragmented villages were found to be the most unstable and disorganised. 
The unitary pattern has proved the most integrative since the boundaries of 
the kinship cluster and the boundaries of the community almost fully coin- 
cide. This pattern is, however, of limited applicability because the villages 
based on it are too small to fully maintain cooperative institutions and to 
develop a full-fledged institutional structure. The most prevalent patterns 
are therefore the multiple and the bipolar ones and the stability of the 
village depends on the balance between the clusters. Much research is now 
directed to finding out which subgroup constellations are most conducive 
to stability and to development of overall village integration. 

Development of overall solidarity depends also on the country and place 
of origin of the settlers. Homogeneity as to pre-immigration background 
often counterbalances and checks the divisive tendency of the kinship 
clusters, Homogeneity of country of origin is in most cases not enough; 
there are often marked social and cultural differences between the rural 
and urban sectors and between different geographical sectors of the self- 
same country. In some cases the settling agency has resorted to transplan- 
tation of whole communities which ensured homogeneity on the village 
level, but this has not been possible in most cases so that there is con- 
siderable heterogeneity. It should be emphasised that in traditional groups 
even seemingly insignificant differences such as small variations of physical 
type and skin pigmentation, a different place of origin, use of a slightly 
different dialect of Arabic, variations of custom and of religious ritual and 
mode of prayer, may generate a very intense sense of distinctiveness and 
greatly impede the development of overall unity. The generation of a 
corporate consciousness of oneness on the village level is facilitated when 
the unity of the village is buttressed by maximal homogeneity and when 
the primordial attachment between kin is checked and superseded by 
counterbalancing primordial bonds. 14 j , 

It is significant and very much in keeping with our analysis that among 
the most important mechanisms of checking and mitigating the tension 
among the kin clusters are a certain loosening of the cooperative structure 
and a modification of the system of local self-government. Dependence 
on central institutions enhances the importance of political control of the 
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central committee. Enhancing of the independence of the family farms 
and restriction of cooperation among them to a more limited sphere narrow 
the area of tension and of competition and diminish the intensity of con- 
flict. In some of the villages, there is a growing tendency to replace office 
holders by hired experts who are unrelated to any kinship unit in the vil- 
lage. They are not involved in the village feuds and are better trained. Con- 
sequently, they are more objective and more efficient. Management is thus 
partly dissociated from the relations between the kinship units. Cooperative 
institutions can continue to function even in cases of severe tension. In 
some cases it has become necessary to enhance the control by external 
agencies and postpone the initiation of full local self-government until the 
village becomes an ongoing concern and the settlers have gained some 
experience in the techniques of communal selfmanagement. All these ar- 
rangements serve to diminish and limit the influence of the kinship units 
on the central cooperative institutions and restrict them to management of 
their internal affairs. 

Yet another important mechanism of promotion of overall village in- 
tegration is the setting up and the strengthening of frameworks which cut 
across the kin clusters. Cooperation of all able-bodied men in matters 
pertaining to defence of the village, interchange of information, advice and 
gossip among young mothers when they come to the clinic to consult the 
nurse, and recreational activities in the youth clubs are instances of such 
Írameworks. The most important bases of this intersecting differentiation 
are age, sex, and stage of the family cycle, but here and there we find also 
special interest groups. The most important of such groups are the sports 
teams. 

The main functions of the cross-cutting frameworks is to provide inter- 
linking spheres of encounter and interaction and foster relationships which 
are not embedded in the kinship clusters. Data on patterns of friendship 
indicate that while in most villages friendships are limited to members of 
the kin cluster there are cases in which friendship has been partly dis- 
Sociated from kinship. Members of the same kin cluster have best friends 
in other kin clusters and these close and diffuse external ties help them to 
cut loose to some extent from the allencompassing bonds with their kin. 
And conversely — since the friendship groups include members of different 
kin clusters they bridge over kin cleavages. Friends who belong to different 
political factions serve as informal mediators and prevent the outbreak of 
open antagonisms and protracted conflicts. It is significant that leaders 
were found to be more externally oriented than rank-and-file members. 
Their informal relations cross-cut both the kinship clusters and the distinct 
friendship networks. They serve as links between the different groups and 
perform an important integrating function for the village as a whole. 1 
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The new institutional devices maintain kinship solidarity but at the 
same time subsume it to wider ranging solidarities and counteract it by 
cross-cutting loyalties and interests. In a number of notable cases we are 
able to witness a process of mutual adaptation and reconciliation between 
the traditional and the modern order. Limitation of the functions of the 
kinship clusters coupled with a concomitant modification of communal 
organisation brings about better coordination and mutual reinforcement 
rather than opposition. It is significant that emergence of overall village 
solidarity and development of intermediate mechanisms has occurred in 
villages with strong, closely-knit traditional kin clusters rather than in 
villages with many small, loosely-knit kin clusters. It seems that the sta- 
bility and security of kin bonds generate flexibility and receptiveness to 
change while instability and insecurity generate defensiveness and rigidity. 
Realisation that in the long run the wellbeing of the kin cluster depends on 
the wellbeing of the village as a whole engenders a willingness to subordi- 
nate its short range interests to considerations of the common weal. The 
sense of public good emerges out of the balancing of the enlightened 
corporate interests of the kin clusters. 


VI. THE SECOND GENERATION 


In the long run the future of the villages depends on the relations between 
the first and the second generations. 19 The policy of speedy modernisation 
engendered a drive to change as quickly and as thoroughly as possible the 
general life outlook of the children and to orient them towards acquisition 
of new skills and to the adoption of new modes of action and interaction. 
The educational ideology favoured disengagement from the traditional 
order and secularisation. Many adolescents were sent to agricultural board- 
ing schools outside the community and very little was done to maintain the 
contacts between them and their families. Service in the army accelerated 
the process of dissociation. The policy of deliberately breaking the con- 
tinuity between the generations engendered considerable conflict and es- 
trangement. Many of the young people, and prominent among them are 
those who spent considerable stretches of time outside the village, have 
developed an aversion to the traditional way of life and tend to ignore and 
scoff at it or openly rebel and turn against it. They feel that their d 
are dated and out of place and reject them. Conflict between parents an 

children has a particularly corrosive effect on the traditional order. 
Reverence for elders and respect of parents are core elements in the tra- 
ditional value system. The young generation does not have an E 
ledged right to independence and insubordination engenders bitter stri x 
Since moral precepts and social obligations are to a large extent directly 
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rooted in acceptance of parental authority, depreciation of parents often 
leads to serious loss of orientation. In many cases, the impinging influences 
undermine the traditional values and loyalties without replacing them ef- 
fectively with new ones, thus causing confusion and alienation. It gradual- 
ly became clear that the hope of an effective and continuous change lies 
in a system of education and training which orients young people to new 
values and teaches them new skills but does not breed estrangement 
between generations. The second generation is able to transform the tra- 
ditional order and adapt it to the new social setting only when it retains its 
basic loyalty to the kinship unit and respects its values. There is now a 
search for ways and means to maintain intergenerational continuity. 

The close interdependence between the traditional and modern orders 
can be best demonstrated by the examination of the change of leadership 
occurring in a number of villages. During the first stages of settlement the 
leaders and office holders were the elders of the kin clusters. Gradually 
the kin clusters started to nominate those of their members who were ob- 
jectively most qualified to represent them and to manage village affairs. 
Younger people were first entrusted only with secondary and largely 
specialised offices, but when they proved themselves they moved to primary 
and more central positions. In some villages the younger generation has 
taken over all offices and is in charge of all the committees. There is in 
these villages a partial separation between the public and the private sphere. 
The elders have remained the undisputed heads of the kin clusters and 
control kinship affairs and religious matters. They are accorded the de- 
ference due to them and consulted on all important matters, but the younger 
generation is in charge of the management of the village. It is significant 
that the change of guard occurred relatively smoothly only when the 
members of the secondary innovating élite had strategic positions in their 
kin clusters and remained embedded in them. By working on behalf of 
their cluster and by contributing to its success they gain its support and 
swing it behind them. Avoidance of discrimination towards non-kin and 
attempts to ensure efficiency and broad representation win them wider 
acceptance which in its turn enhances their position in their own kin 
cluster, Respect for all elders and especially for parents, and observance 
of at least part of the religious regulations prevent a sharp break. There 
is a constant interplay between traditional and modern mechanisms and a 
swinging back and forth between the old and the new. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Before concluding this paper I would like to underline briefly its wider 
implications. Our material suggests that kinship solidarity ensures stability 
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in the midst of change and that under certain conditions traditional kinship 
affiliations and modernisation are mutually reinforcing rather than mutually 
exclusive. It suggests, in addition, that the key to sustained modernisation 
is neither disruption of the traditional kin groupings nor their preservation 
in their original form, but their gradual transformation. The relation be- 
tween traditional group affiliations and modernisation is a major issue in 
both old and new developing countries. Our analysis is in line with a 
number of recent studies of modernisation which search for a formula for 
combining continuity and change.!7 The clearest demonstration of the 
functions of the kinship system in maintaining stability and order at a time 
of transition and for promoting sustained development is provided by a 
study of modernisation in Japan. 18 We still know relatively little about the 
process of modification of the kinship system which accompanies moderni- 
sation, about the stages through which this process passes and about the 
forces that advance and retard it, and there is great need for rigorous 
comparative analysis. 
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cupational mobility and kinship cohesion, American Sociological Review 

4. Th a n was used chiefly in Iraq, Israel and Jordan but spread 
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5. cated considerable social differences between the different ethnic 
groups but we cannot go into the matter here. On the former background 
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CHAPTER 26 


Comparative analysis of family power 
structure: problems of measurement 
and interpretation 


ROBERT O. BLOOD, Jr. and REUBEN HILL 
in collaboration with 
ANDRÉE MICHEL and CONSTANTINA SAFILIOS-ROTHSCHILD 


The publication in 1960 of Blood and Wolfe's Detroit Area Study mono- 
graph entitled Husbands and Wives stimulated replicative research by 
scholars in a variety of countries. The most ambitious of these follow-up 
studies are those of Blood in Tokyo, Hill in Louvain (Belgium), Michel in 
Paris and Bordeaux, and Safilios-Rothschild in Athens. From the wealth 
of marital variables covered in these studies, Blood has selected marital 
power structure as the focus for this paper, using data generously supplied 
by his three colleagues. The chief purpose of the paper is methodological. 
What problems arise in attempting to measure and compare family power 
structure across national boundary lines? 

Partly because the research projects were carried out independently, the 
problems encountered are numerous. Problems of sampling, of response 
categories, of instrumentation, and of interpretation are explored here. 


I. SAMPLING PROBLEMS 


Blood and Wolfe excluded Negro families from their Detroit report be- 
cause certain peculiar relationships were discovered among them. However, 
data for Negro and white families combined are reported in this paper. 
Since Negro families are generally wife-dominant, their inclusion reduces 
the difference between Detroit and the foreign cities which appears in 
Table 1 (see below). Even though none of the foreign cities has a com- 
parably large oppressed minority, there seems no justification for omitting 
such a significant proportion of the American people when comparing 
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across national boundaries. One must remember, however, that cities differ 
significantly within the U.S.A. in their social composition and general 
economic level. Blood and Wolfe's discovery that the husband's power is 
based on his external resources suggests that mean power scores may also 
vary from city to city within the United States. Michel finds just such a 
difference between Paris and Bordeaux, the capital involving far more joint 
decision-making than the provincial city. 

A ready solution to the problem of inter-city differences would be to 
secure data from national samples instead of metropolitan samples. Then 
one could talk more confidently about differences and similarities between 
nations, One would still be faced, however, with the problem of interpreting 
the causes of differences. The countries represented in this paper differ in 
standards of living, level of education, size of family, and so on. V e know 
that these factors affect family power structure within Detroit. Probably 
they do so between countries as well. Should one then make a controlled 
analysis which would match families internationally? Such an operation 
seems hopelessly complicated. How, for example, would one match families 
economically? Should the official rate of exchange be used (which suggests 
that Detroit families have five times the income of the Tokyo families) or 
should allowance be made for the fact that Tokyo families don't expect to 
Carry the burden of owning a car? Yet carlessness may account for some 
of the lesser external sociability of Japanese families. So, then, should we 
control on car ownership? If so, we will find few foreign families to match 
with American ones. 

Such complexities suggest that cross-national comparisons should not be 
concerned with family life in the abstract under statistically controlled 
conditions intended to expose a presumed residual ‘National character” as 
the independent variable. Rather we should be concerned with family life 
in situ: i.e., what does it mean to live together as a family in the concrete 
circumstances of contemporary Paris or Tokyo? 

More feasible than socio-economic controls would be family life cycle 
controls. Families go through the same Cycles in all these countries. But 
the proportionate distribution of families between stages varies, depending 
on such factors as age at marriage, child-spacing intervals and completed 
family size. These variables affect particularly the proportion of post- 
parental couples in the population, Technically it would not be difficult to 
establish standardized life cycle categories and introduce such controls 
across samples. The Tokyo sample is particularly deficient in this respect 
(since it consists primarily of ‘honeymoon’ couples) and the Athenian 
sample is over-weighted with post-parental couples. 

However, family life cycle distributions are also affected by socio- 
economic factors. Among our five industrialized countries, the United States 
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is the richest, so people marry youngest and live longest. Hence even this 
control would wipe out some of the intrinsic differences between national 
life-situations. 

It seems wisest, therefore, for the time being at least, to focus cross- 
national comparisons on representative cross-sections of the populations 
being compared. (Again the Tokyo sample is deficient since it is confined 
to several moderately high-income housing projects.) 


H. RESPONSE PROBLEMS 


Computation of means for the Athenian respondents is complicated by the 
use of a three-category response system (‘husband’, ‘wife’, *equal"), eliminat- 
ing the ‘husband more than wife’ and ‘wife more than husband' categories. 
We have computed the Athenian means by treating the ‘husband’ and ‘wife’ 
responses as the equivalent of ‘husband only’ and ‘wife only’ responses 
since they are more common than the intermediate categories in the other 
studies and predominated in the Athenian pretests. However, this 4 and 0 
weighting procedure disperses the means more widely than if five alter- 
natives had been offered the respondents. Intermediate weights would have 
yielded grand means of 1.78 (using 3.5 and 0.5) or of 1.82 (with 3.0 and 
1.0). These computational problems illustrate the value of using comparable 
response categories in cross-national studies. 

Other technical problems arise in the treatment of various types of non- 
response. Questions about child-rearing create problems for childless 
couples, those about grandparents for older couples whose parents are dead 
or for extended families where parents are part of the household. The 
French and Greek studies excluded such cases, so some of their means are 
based on drastically reduced numbers. Blood and Wolfe asked their respon- 
dents to respond hypothetically if the actual decision had not been made. 
This has the virtue of preserving sample size for analytic purposes but the 
fault of introducing speculative invalidity into the answers. In Detroit the 
‘hypothetical’ answers were similar to the ‘actual’ ones, but in Tokyo the 
hypothetical answers were systematically biased. Hence the Japanese data in 
this paper have been confined to reports on decisions actually made and 
the percentage of equal responses has been recomputed treating the number 
of actual decisions as the base. In this way, a potential problem in cross- 
nati arison has been resolved. 

mee solution assumes that couples who have not made a par- 
ticular decision are similar to those who have (and that the latter can there- 
fore be treated as representatives of the sample as a whole). This assumption 


may be warranted in cases where the remaining couples will eventually 
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make the decision when they reach the proper stage in the family life cycle 
(i.e., with questions affecting children). It is not warranted where the selec- 
tive factor involves stratification rather than phasing. Automobile owner- 
ship is so nearly universal in the ‘Motor City’ (Detroit) that the few people 
too poor to own a car can be disregarded. On the other hand, even at least 
one American city (New York) has sufficiently few car owners — due to 
urban congestion and poverty — to make this question less useful there. 
Abroad, car ownership is so uneven as to lead all the researchers to drop 
this question from their interview schedules. Had they not, the few wealthy 
car-owners would hardly have represented the larger population. 


II. PROBLEMS OF INSTRUMENTATION 


Blood and Takeshita (1964) discuss at length the problems of linguistic and 
cultural equivalence involved in cross-national research. Whereas they 
encountered serious problems of 'terminological non-equivalence' in trans- 
lating from English to Japanese, none of the European researchers reported 
such difficulties in bridging the lesser gap between English and their 
Western languages. 

However, 'pragmatic non-equivalence' between Detroit and European 
family life created many problems. For example, Safilios-Rothschild had 
to eliminate questions about ‘life insurance’, ‘purchase of car’, and ‘where 
to go on a vacation’ because few Greeks buy life insurance, only the 
wealthy can afford to buy a car, and very few can afford to go on vacation. 
Small children in a working-class or lower-class family are usually sent to 
government sponsored summer camps. A middle class mother may take her 
younger children to an island or resort where relatives live who are willing 
to accept them as guests. The decision is based upon the availability and 
hospitality of relatives living in a desirable spot rather than on internal 
power structure. These three decisions were eliminated because they would 
be relevant to such a small portion of Athenian families. 

During pretesting she also found that the final decision about the hus- 
band’s job was determined largely by factors external to the husband-wife 
power structure (such as availability of a potential position and possibility 
of exerting influence — political or otherwise — so that the husband is 
hired). Besides, the work decision in Greece is usually a life-time decision 
since there is very little occupational or physical mobility there. 

Selecting a doctor to be consulted was also found to depend on such 
external factors as kinship or long-term acquaintance with a doctor that 
enhanced confidence in him (Greeks do not trust doctors) and was in- 
fluenced by the opinions of ‘significant others’ concerning the worth and 
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abilities of available doctors. Since a doctor is usually consulted only when 
one is seriously ill, the decision involves many relatives and friends, ex- 
tending beyond the realm of the husband-wife relationship in a narrow 
sense. 

Pretesting showed that the house or apartment decision in Athens 
depends on whether the wife had a house, an apartment, or a piece of land 
(on which to build a small house). Either financial difficulties or strong 
ties may compel them to live with their in-laws. Thus determined by the 
availability of housing (through the wife's dowry) and financial difficulties, 
this decision would only in some cases reflect the marital power structure 
as such. 

Since Greeks do not buy food for the family on a weekly basis but rather 
on a day-to-day basis, the question on *money your family can afford to 
spend for food per day' was not meaningful. Instead, the question; "Who 
has the final say about the use of available money' gave better results. 

Decisions about entertainment and the choice of friends are much more 
important in Greece than in America because of the Greek expectation 
that all healthy adults will go out of their homes for entertainment many 
times a week or even every day. To have at least some friends with whom 
to visit or go out becomes a necessary condition in the life of every Greek. 
Furthermore, the selection of friends is a serious matter since the norms 
of friendship involve pervasive mutual rights and obligations. 

Relations with parents are also very important since parents usually live 
in the same neighborhood or city as the couple, and there are no clear-cut 
social norms regarding the nature of the relationship between the couple 
and their parents. 

What Blood and Takeshita call ‘non-equivalent variability’ was en- 
countered by Hill when he discovered that Belgians have no choice whether 
to buy insurance or not — it's compulsory! Therefore he was forced to 
modify the Detroit question to refer to the selection of the company in- 
stead. In Communist countries, even this area of choice disappears as in- 
surance is provided entirely by the state. 

‘Pragmatic non-equivalence’ confronted Hill because most Belgians spend 
their vacations at home rather than traveling to a resort. His substitute 
‘choice of vacation activity’ may be a near-equivalent but is not exactly 
comparable. 

The choice of family doctor was eliminated by Michel because in France 
it reflects the socio-economic status of the family rather than the com- 
parative power of husband and wife. There are two categories of doctors 
in France: those covered by Social Security contracts and those who are 
not because they do not accept the fee scale fixed by Social Security for 
80% reimbursement. Families in modest circumstances choose ‘contractual’ 

t 
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TABLE 1. Mean power scores and percentage of equalitarian decision makers 


Husband's Detroit Tokyo 
mean power 
Husband 4.0 
always á 22 x Husband's job choice 
3.7 3% * 
3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
ae x Choice of automobile 
i 25% 
Husband more 3.0 
than wife 2.9 x When to have sexual 
2.8 intercourse 33% * 
2.7 x Whether to buy life 
2: x Whether to buy life insurance 3146 
24 insurance 42% 
x Choice of DON TV 
= : : program 45% 
21 x Choice of vacation place x Choice of holiday outing 
place bd 
x Cost of obituary, 
congratulatory gift 58% 
x Choice of children's 
school 72% 
jual 1 ; 
Eq Hr x Choice of house, apart- 
1.8 ment 5946 
17 x Whether wife should 
16 work 18% 
1.5 F x Whether wife can buy 
14 x Choice of doctor 46% new clothes 31 d 
. x What special lessons 
12 DR à children 51% 
—— 
Wife more T m 
than husband Os x Amount of ai 
0.8 spending money 
0.7 
0.6 
2 0.5 
0.4 200 
0.3 Grand Mean — 2.26 433% 
0.2 Mean % equal 37.0 n 
0.1 Number of cases 731 


Wife always 0.0 
- - = Em 
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in cities of five nations. 


Louvain Paris Athens 
j 
[| 
| 40 
3.9 
3.8 
: ^ 3.7 
x Husband's job choice 3.6 
14% * 3:5 
x Husband's job choice 3.4 
18% * 3.3 
x Choice of insurance 3.2 
| company 27% 3.1 
L 
3.0 
2.9 
2.8 
2.7 
x Choice of friends 47% * ar 
| X Choice of common x Choice of entertainment 2,4 
reading matter 52% 4496 23 
DA 
X Choice of vacation x Choice of vacation ac- 24 
activity 68% tivity 63% 
x Choice of house, apart- 
| ment 76% 
— 
; x Choice of your friends 2.0 
3 Meri meh e 7896 x Choice of number of 1.9 
x Whether d x Choice of common children 6076 1.8 
wife should À 17 
work 30% reading matter 68% — è 5 
x Purchase of an electrical x Use of available money 1.6 
X Choice of doctor 46% appliance 4746 2995. - 1.5 
x Purchase of furnishings x Relations with parents 1.4 
X Purchase of furnishings 5696 36% 1.3 
% x Decisions about children ; 12 
(education, health, etc.) x Purchase of furniture, 1.1 
63% household items 40% 
x Monthly budget for 
purchases 44% 
x Whether wife should 
work 33% 
—— 
Purchase of clothes for — 1.0 
X Purchase of clothes 3796 z: bina family 37% 0.9 
0.8 
X Weekly food budget x Child-rearing decisions — 0.7 
2596 22% 0.6 
0.5 
0.4 
1.94 1.99 1.70 0.3 
42.4% 54.6% a í + 
550 1 
450 do 
fee 


* Percentage of couples deciding equally (i.e. jointly). 
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doctors because they are reimbursed for 80% of the cost of the visit to the 
doctor, while rich families do not use those doctors. 

Michel replaced Hills question about clothing purchases because it 
seemed to be concerned with relatively minor expenses scattered over the 
whole year whereas the purchase of an electrical appliance (television set, 
refrigerator, heater, radio, etc.) represents a greater drain on the budget of 

` middle-income French families. For purposes of international comparison, 
however, such item replacement introduces non-comparability. Moreover, 
there may be value in including ‘minor’ as well as major decisions in the 
list. 

The basic problem in measuring family power structure is that respon- 
dents can seldom report accurately on so multifarious a characteristic of 
their marriage. As table 1 demonstrates graphically, there is wide variation 
from topic to topic in the decision-making pattern. (What the table does not 
show is that there is even wider variation in the frequency of decisions and 
in their ‘importance’ as measured by costs and consequences.) 

These studies attempt to measure aggregate power structure by combining 
responses to a battery of specific questions which presumably can be 
answered more accurately than the global question. For purposes of internal 
analysis it matters relatively little what items are tapped. But for external 
comparisons it matters a good deal. Our studies occasionally ask the same 
question in more than one country. To do so is extremely valuable. For 
example, the similarity between Detroit and Tokyo in life insurance pur- 
chasing decisions and between Detroit, Louvain, and Paris in vacation, 
lodging, and wife-working decisions (especially as regards mean values) 
suggests an extraordinary similarity in these facets of marriage in the dif- 
ferent societies. Even the Louvain insurance response is not necessarily out 
of line since choice of company is more technical and therefore presumably 
more male-oriented than the decision whether to buy insurance at all. (This 
question illustrates the value of using identical wording — insofar as trans- 
lation permits — rather than allowing the substantive meaning to diverge a$ 
occurred here.) 

In general, ‘whether to’ decisions involve alternative resource allocation 
which requires more extensive joint consultation between husband and wife. 
For example, whether the wife goes to work or not affects the family 
profoundly but the choice of one job versus another by the husband matters 
relatively little to the family. Similarly the decision to buy insurance takes 
money away from alternative expenditures whereas the choice of the par- 
ticular company is a technicality which can well be delegated to the more 
knowledgeable partner (usually the husband). However, direct comparisons 
of the degree of joint decision-making can be made between ‘whether to’ 
and 'choice-of' decisions only with respect to the same type of object. 
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Otherwise, a ‘choice’ question about an object of great mutual concern (such 
as number of children) may involve more joint consultation than a *whether 
to' question about an object of little interest to the spouse and involving 
relatively little resource allocation. 

Problems of comparison between divergent batteries of questions are so 
great that one wishes for a standardized international battery of questions. 
If we had such a standard, we would certainly be better off than we are 
now. Nevertheless a caveat is in order. By discussing each item from the 
above list of replications, we can illustrate some of the problems which 
remain. For example, life insurance may consume varying proportions of 
family income depending on the balance between nuclear family resources, 
extended family resources, and social security programs. In one country this 
question may loom large in the total pattern of family financial decisions 
whereas in another it may be quite marginal. Similarly, vacations differ 
from country to country in length and number of options, housing moves 
differ in frequency, and married women are employed in varying propor- 
tions. Even if we could find decisions of invariable frequency, it would 
hardly be possible to find many of invariable importance. 

The only way to measure family power structure in different countries 
accurately by this technique would be to take a sufficiently large random 
sample of the universe of thousands of decisions made by the average family 
in each country. We would then have some confidence within the usual 
probability limits of sampling error that our battery of decisions truly rep- 
resented the family power structure. Since families face different decision- 
making problems in different societies, our measuring instruments ought to 
be correspondingly different. 

The trouble is that truly random sampling from the universe of family 
decisions is impossible. Such an operation can only be imagined, not carried 
out. Therefore, we are forced to settle for something less — either a uniform 
battery (which we do not have) or an expertly devised ‘culturally equivalent" 
battery which we in some senses approximate. In either case, however, we 
must recognize that our heterogeneous batteries of decisions do nor give us 
a direct measure of family power structure in itself. Rather they give us 
biased samples of certain facets of those power structures. This means that 
similar facets can be compared with some validity but that aggregate scores 
must be compared with the utmost caution. (See Blood 1963 for a detailed 
discussion of the dangers of comparing dissimilar power indices.) Sa 

Finally, this paper dodges the issue of the relationship between feminine 
responses and ‘true’ power structure. It is often suggested that both partners 
be interviewed. Insofar as husbands and wives disagree in their perception 
or report about a particular decision, should their responses be averaged? 
This assumes that men and women are equal distances from the truth. It may 
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be that one sex reports more honestly than the other, in which case reports 
from that sex would be more objectively useful than combined reports 
from both. It may also be that sex bias varies from country to country; e.g., 
American women may be franker than Japanese women — or vice versa. 
If so, this would be a special case of what Blood and Takeshita call ‘nor- 
mative non-equivalence'. 

Perhaps someday these problems will be solved. In the meantime we need 
to remember that we have measured marital power structure as a varying 
series of decisions as perceived by wives only. Hopefully, Safilios-Roth- 
Schild's data from both partners (to be reported elsewhere) will illuminate 
this issue in the future. 


IV. PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION 


In table 1, comparing 'grand means' is particularly dangerous because of 
variation between batteries of questions. At first glance, the Detroit families 
look conspicuously more patriarchal than the other sets. However, elimina- 
tion of the husband's job and automobile choices would reduce the grand 
mean from 2.26 to 1.83, making Detroit as ‘matriarchal’ as Athens appears 
to be by one set of calculations. The percentage of joint decisions is 
similarly affected by item selection. Elimination of the same two items 
from the Detroit list would raise the mean percentage of joint decisions 
from 37% to 45%, well within the range for the remaining cities. 
Tentatively, one might suggest an equalitarian tendency in the French 
data, since five out of the six comparisons with the same items in Louvain 
show a higher percentage of mutual decisions and a correlative tendency 
for the means to cluster together in the 50/50 range. However, the ten- 
tativeness of this comparison needs to be emphasized in view of the omis- 
sion in France of such unilateral topics as insurance, food, and clothing. 
Perhaps the most conclusive substantive finding in the international data 
involves not differences but similarities, Despite all the problems of sampling 
and measurement, the rank order of decisions is substantially the same 
from country to country. The husband's job is conspicuously his business; 
whether the wife should leave home and go to work is more of mutual 
concern. Life insurance is a question of high finance with a masculine cast. 
Food budgets, clothes, and the children's spending money, on the other 
hand, are questions of low finance which fall in the wife's domain along 
with child-rearing questions generally. The overall pattern suggests a divi- 
sion of labor between husband and wife in decisions relevant to their roles 
in the household task structure. However, the family vacation and the 
family home affect both partners heavily and are essentially joint decisions. 


—— 
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The chief exception to this international similarity is that leisure time 
decisions in Athens seem more masculine than elsewhere. 


V. CONCLUSION 


This paper suggests that the problems involved in cross-national comparison 
of family power structure have not yet been solved as effectively as they 
might be. Indeed, the complexities and hazards involved in making inter- 
national comparisons of the data presented in the several columns of table 
1 probably outweigh whatever insight may be derived therefrom. Moreover, 
much of the difficulty involved in attempting such comparisons lies in the 
intrinsic difficulty of measuring this particular aspect of marriage within 
one country, to say nothing of measuring it in more than one country. 

Although formidable difficulties stand in the way of direct comparisons 
between the marital power structures of different countries, the most 
valuable cross-national results will come not from such descriptive com- 
parisons but from comparing the factors which affect marital power struc- 
ture in each country. For example, how is the husband's power affected 
by the partner's education, income, occupation and religion? How does 
power vary over the family life cycle and with increased numbers of 
children in the family? Such analytic comparisons between Tokyo and 
Detroit families are explored in Blood (1966) though even this is com- 
plicated by variations between measuring instruments. In any case, it is in 
such directions that the chief sociological value of cross-national com- 
parisons will be derived. 
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CHAPTER 27 


The three generation research design: 
method for studying family and social 
change 


REUBEN HILL 


I am happy that the organizers of the Ninth International Family Research 
Seminar have provided opportunity in the program for focussing attention 
directly on the issues of methodology and the range of research methods 
appropriate for the study of the two substantive themes of the seminar. We 
may find we have greater differences among us in the research designs 
employed in tackling these themes than we have at the level of theory. In 
my own review of research undertaken in fourteen countries I was im- 
pressed by the differences in methodological stance characterizing these 
countries, This stance in turn affects ways of phrasing the research pro- 
blems to be studied, and the choice of research designs developed to render 
the problems researchable, including the methods of sampling, data col- 
lection and summarization. These differences in methodology by countries 
have been documented in the 1958 Trend Report of The Sociology of 
Marriage and Family Behavior! to which many of you contributed as 
annotators and analysts. 

May I place my presentation today in the context of the themes pro- 
posed for the seminar. I have chosen to focus within theme III on the 
research methods appropriate for capturing family change in the face of 
rapid industrialization. Since both substantive themes I and II explicitly 
mention the social contexts of change, my selection should also be per- 
tinent to researches under these rubrics. Four methods have been developed 
for collecting data about family change — the historiographic, the cross- 
section survey, the cohort method and the three generation. panel tech- 
nique. My focus will be on the last named method, although the other 
alternatives will also be assessed. 
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I. THE NATURE OF THE SUBSTANTIVE PROBLEM: CONTINUITY VS. CHANGE 


In every country in the world there has been concern about the issue of 
continuity and change, by students of marriage and the family no less than 
other scholars. Most of the scholarly writing about the family in Europe 
and Asia has been devoted to this theme, although at the very macroscopic 
level of the interrelation of gross familial and societal changes. According 
to the annotators of these writings for the aforementioned 1958 Trend 
Report good data have been hard to obtain and the treatment has often 
been impressionistic. 

Today we are more demanding of our data and wish to put both 
descriptive and analytic questions to the materials we collect on social 
continuity and changes: 


Descriptive questions 

1. In what parts of the social and familial structure is continuity being 
maintained and where is the structure bending to change? 

2. In what direction are the changes occuring? 

3. What is the rate of change? Is it increasing in tempo, constant, or 
levelling off? 


Analytic or explanatory questions 

1. What changes are co-occuring? 

2. What changes are antecedent-consequent changes? 

3. What social changes appear to be determinant of changes in the family 
and what changes appear to be associated with family continuity? | 

4. Is change in family norms necessarily antecedent to changes in family 
behavior or are these interdependent changes? ; 

5. Are changes in the family determinant of changes in the marital sub- 
system or the sibling subsystems? ; : 

6. Are changes in the family antecedent to and determinant of change in 
other social systems as well as the consequence of change in these 


systems? 


We have no firm answers to most of these questions in respect to the 
dimensions of family and social structure for even one society, but we have 
made a beginning. The Sixth International Family Research Seminar held 
in Opatija, Yugoslavia, surveyed the problem of the interplay of urbani- 
zation and industrialization and family patterns in many countries. Most of 
the papers presented were empirical reports based on family surveys. The 
f urbanization and family studies by 


annotated bibliography and review 0! nd : 
Andrée Michel contained in the published report of the seminar confirme 
the problem of the family 


the trend toward the collection of harder data on 
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and social change. Subsequently, in his book, World Revolution and Family 
Patterns, * Professor Goode has assembled the secondary data from country- 
wide censuses and from hundreds of individual pieces of research to 
demonstrate how uniform changes in the family have been in the major 
culture areas of the world. This book is a remarkable achievement, not 
alone because of the tentative answers to the questions posed, but because 
it attempts to document these answers with empirical data, however in- 
adequately. In the past these questions have been treated speculatively and 
dogmatically and have therefore been subject to heated debate. The con- 
tribution of Goode's work will be that in the future better data will be 
collected using much improved methods, on more representative samples 
of the countries included in his overview, and although these new data may 
require revisions of his conclusions for some societies, he has opened the 
way for just such increasing specification and precision. 

If we focus on continuity and change in family structure in urbanizing 
and industrializing societies we can identify a host of dimensions to which 
we may apply our descriptive and analytic questions. For example, Dr. 
Goode makes much of the change from consanguinity to conjugal com- 
panionship as the chief organizing axis of family activities, and asserts that 
this change is occuring everywhere in the world. We could well ask descrip- 
tively: Is this true for all levels of society, at all stages of economic develop- 
ment, at an increasing or constant rate? We could also ask analytically, 
What are the determinants of this change? What consequences for other 
systems flow from this change? 

Other dimensions of almost equal interest, some of which have been 
treated in this seminar, are asserted by sociologists to be in the process of 
rapid change: 

1. Change from joint family households to nuclear family households. 

2. Change from unilateral kinship to bilateral kinship patterns. 

3. Change from patriarchal authority structure to more equalitarian modes 
of decision making. 

4. Change from sex differentiated family tasks with marked specialization 
to integration of family tasks undifferentiated as to sex. 

5. Change from the pattern of cloistering women and girls in the family 
to freedom of movement outside the household. 

6. Change from parentally arranged marriages to self selection type 
mating patterns and love marriages. 

7. Change from the family as a multi-purpose agency to a more specialized 
unit focussing upon a diminished number of functions. 

I hope to draw upon some of these dimensions during my presentation to 

illustrate the problems of methodology in obtaining good data to answer 

both descriptive and analytic questions about continuity and change. I am 


y 
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not convinced that the seven sets of changes I have noted are indeed under- 
way in most of the world — we have not yet done the necessary descriptive 
mapping. Nor in the instances where the changes have been documented do 
I have much confidence in the power of the explanations that have been 
advanced. A faulty methodology has set limits on what we can say with 
confidence in this regard. 


Il. LIMITATIONS OF METHODS USED TO DATE 


The basic shortcomings of the major methods developed to provide evidence 
of family change are easier to identify than to remedy. First of all is the 
lack of any clear baseline from which to assess the extent of change. For 
example, instead of measuring authority patterns in rural and urban areas 
in the United States in 1900 and using these as baseline data for assessing 
family change in 1920, 1940 and 1960 in rural and urban areas, studies 
will compare authority patterns in rural and urban areas in 1960 and infer 
that the difference is due to the impact of urbanization of family structure. 
Or worse, two societies of different degrees of urbanization will be com- 
pared on some aspect of family structure and the inference made that the 
differences between them are due to the influence of urbanization. Ob- 
viously baseline data are needed for both societies from which to assess 
family change and change in urbanization over time. To obtain good 
baseline data is difficult, however, on the variables which interest family 
sociologists because the census takers have not collected them in the past 
and still do not collect them for most countries of the world. 

A second shortcoming of past studies of family change is that they 
rarely paid any attention to the issue of representativeness of the sampled 
population. The inferences about family changes made by Zimmermann in 
his courageous work, Family and Civilization, were made from obser- 
vations of literate elite families visible to historians which he treated as 
representatives of the societies of their time. Later John Sirjamaki 5 at- 
tempted to remedy this deficiency by identifying majority and minority 
type families based upon value configurations and he suggested the need to 
take into account the differences by regions and subcultures in assessing 
family change over time. One also has to be careful not to make inferences 
about family change by comparing two different strata of the society as 
has been done with utilizing autobiographies for data at one point in time 
and social welfare records for another point in time. The groups are not 
comparable by social or educational levels and neither set of records pro- 
vides a cross section sample of the population needed to establish family 


modalities and deviant minority patterns. 
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A third shortcoming and one that is exceedingly difficult to remedy is 
that the concepts used by scholars today are often not part of the voca- 
bulary of observers in the past and observations about these aspects of the 
family were therefore not undertaken which are now indispensable for 
making valid comparisons over time. I.P. Desai points out that the con- 
cept of nuclear family which has been asserted by Murdock 7 to be found 
in all societies is not a common perception among the Indian families he 
has studied. Even when a branch family breaks off from the main stem 
it is viewed as an incipient joint family just as Americans view the newly 
wed companionate pair as an incipient nuclear family. Very few Indian 
respondents in Desai's sample had conceptualized the nuclear family as a 
legitimate permanent family form and did not even have a name for it. To 
undertake a study of change from joint families to nuclear families the 
baseline data in the past would require that the concept of nuclearity be 
part of the vocabulary of the observers to provide comparable data over 
time. 

A similar problem is the failure to operationalize concepts utilized in 
family change studies so that the indicators might be comparable over time. 
Dr. Kónig8 has demonstrated that the conflicting findings of dozens of 
Studies about the relative power of the father in the German family can 
partially be explained by the different definitions and measures of authority 
used by researchers, the different classes of the society in which they con- 
centrated their studies, and the rigor of proof they demanded of their 
findings. His summary criticism could be applied with full justification to 
most of the studies of family change upon which the textbook generali- 
zations about worldwide family trends have been based. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, I have briefly identified the types of de- 
scriptive and analytic questions we wish to ask of family change data, some 
of the dimensions of change, and some of the deficiencies in methodology 
which we will need to remedy if we are to get data that will permit valid 
generalizations about family change. The invention in method which I now 
wish to describe was designed in part to remedy some of these deficiencies. 
Its limitations will also be pointed out at the close of the paper. 


II. THE INVENTION OF THE THREE GENERATION PANEL TECHNIQUE 


The interest in intergenerational similarities and differences has been wide- 
spread and generalizations about them date back well before the codifica- 
tion of social science methods. Observations have been particularly numerous 
about occupational continuity, 9 and in recent years changes in courtship 
practices 10 as well as continuity of child rearing practices. !! The relative 
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openness and rigidity of the social class structure has been examined by the 
device of intergenerational differences in education and occupation and 
comparisons have been made for different societies. 12 It should be noted 
that most of these studies stopped with the comparison of two generations 
and interviewed only the members of the most recent generation. 


First application of the method in Puerto Rico 

The three generations panel technique has evolved from a broader and 
more inclusive interest in the phenomenon of family change under con- 
ditions of rapid social change in Puerto Rico and in the United States. 
Its first application was in Puerto Rico in connection with the study of The 
Family and Cultural Change directed by Reuben Hill and Howard Stanton. 

There was high interest in Puerto Rico in the 1950's among scholars at 
the University of Puerto Rico and among intellectuals in the government 
including Governor Luis Muñoz Morin in the changes which had come 
about with the industrialization and urbanization of Puerto Rico. In public 
speeches the governor noted the deterioration of the Spanish language, the 
adoption of the worst features of United States culture, materialism, and 
frenetic money making and launched what he termed Operation Serenity. 
He took as his ideal the dignity, serenity, and self acceptance of the un- 
spoiled Puerto Rican mountain villager, the Jíbaro. Governor Muñoz 
encouraged the Social Science Research Center at the University of Puerto 
Rico to conduct a study which would map the extent of cultural change 
which had occured in Puerto Rico. Anthropologists, economists, psycholo- 
gists and sociologists were convened to tackle this difficult assignment. 
Stanton and Hill undertook the assignment of The Family and Cultural 
Change and were the first and only team actually to get into the field to 
gather cultural change data. 

We attempted to render our task more manageable by reducing the 
macroscopie concepts of cultural change to operationally defined micro- 
concepts which could be observed in living families. We selected four 
dimensions of family change upon which to focus: cloistering of the wife 
in the home, paternal authority, control of family size, and indissolubility 
of the marriage bond. We expected to look both at the degree of consensus 
about the norms and at the behavioral conformity to these norms. 

To allow for the differential impact of economic development and ur- 
banization on these cultural patterns five community settings Were selected 
ranging from an extremely isolated mountain village to a highly urbanized 
metropolitan neighborhood to represent points on Redfield's Folk-Urban 
continuum. They covered an isolated mountain valley, a coastal sugar 
cane workers' hamlet, an urban slum, a middle class suburb, and a neigh- 
borhood of the upper class social elite. Four techniques of data collection 
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were used: a quick census survey, participant observation, agency statistics 
and intensive focussed interviews. 

Where was the three generations technique used? In order to have base- 
line data at a point in time before economic development and contacts with 
invading American values had occured we needed to interview family heads 
who were entering marriage at that point in time. In order to have data 
about changes in family patterns we needed to interview couples who 
entered marriage at later points in time. What better solution than to take 
couples of three different generations from the same family line? With this 
device we could hold constant the family culture, over time and note 
differences family line by family line in each of the dimensions of family 
structure and functioning under study. The middle generation would be 
ideal as a point of reference to check the testimony of the oldest and the 
youngest generation since it would have overlapped with both generations. 

How faithfully did the three generations represent the period of rapid 
social change in Puerto Rico? The grandparent generation entered marriage 
at the turn of the century at the time of the annexation of Puerto Rico 
to the United States. Its children (the middle or parent generation) married 
in the late twenties and early thirties when autonomy over the educational 
System was returned to Puerto Rico and when Puerto Rico shifted from 
compulsory education in English back to Spanish. The third generation 
entered marriage in the early fifties at the time of the establishment of 
Puerto Rico as a relatively independent Commonwealth which also coin- 
cides with the most rapid economic development of this island. Thus, three 
historical periods with their different levels of social and economic develop- 
ment were caught by the generational time foci of the study. 

Chart 1 demonstrates the multidimensional design which our three gene- 
rations technique has made possible. The chart is more simplified than the 
study design which permits specification by several dimensions of family 
norms and behavior; namely, family size, acceptance of divorce or sepa- 
ration, authority patterns, and acceptance of gainful employment of wife. 
For each of these issues a generation can be classified as traditional, 
transitional or modern. Chart 1 provides a summary set of anticipated 
outcomes for each community type and for each generation in line with 
contemporary theory. Modern views and practices are found in the lower- 
right-hand corner whereas traditional views and practices appear in the 
upper left. Transitional type behavior and values were expected in the 
. middle generation and in the middle type communities. Thus we are pre- 
pared to test the family and economic development thesis in two dimen- 
sions. 

How far does the design go in remedying the deficiencies noted in past 
methodologies? It will be seen that the technique remedies many of these 
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deficiencies: 1) We have a common baseline of behavior in the retro- 
Spective descriptions of the first generation; 2) These baseline data are 
available for communities of varying degrees of urbanity; 3) Changes from 
one generation to the next and on to the third generation are within family 
lines, controlling thereby the many social and economic differences which 
might be obtained in comparing three unrelated cohorts of couples as 
representatives of their respective generations; 4) The three generation 
sample is reasonably representative of each of the five communities assuring 
comparability in this respect. (Roughly 2500 families in these five com- 
munities were observed, of whom a sample of three generationally linked 
family lines was interviewed intensively.) Finally, 5) the issue of compara- 
bility of concepts for each time period can be checked for each generation 
within the dialogue of the interview for each of the dimensions covered. 
Because each dimension covered had been operationalized to the micro- 
level of daily living, observations were feasible for all three generations. 

What were some of our major findings? Let us begin by answering 
descriptive questions about the extent and direction of change. First of all, 
however, we should record the context of rapid economic and technological 
change in Puerto Rico over the half century covered by the study. From 
1900 to 1950 the population shifted from 80% rural to 50% urban, from 
a predominantly agricultural labor force to a predominantly service and 
industrial labor force (100,000 in manufacturing alone), and from a popu- 
lation 75% illiterate to 17% illiterate. Major changes in linking isolated 
villages to town and city centers with good roads, of electrifying villages 
and homes, and adopting new patterns of consumption and of communica- 
tion have accompanied these changes in the economy. We would therefore 
expect comparably dramatic changes in marital and family patterns. Yet, 
despite these changes in the technology and economy of this island, con- 
tinuity rather than change has been the mode in family practices, as we 
record family behavior from generation to generation within the same 
family lines. Changes in behavior have only recently been occuring (in the 
third generation married in the 1950's) and these changes are minimal. 

Rather marked changes in the norms have been underway, however, 
for three generations. The changes are in the expected directions — pre- 
ference for fewer children, acceptance of divorce and separation, equali- 
tarian rather than authoritarian family values, and decreasing resistance to 
women working outside the home. 

How would we answer the analytic questions of determinants of family 
change? The extent to which husband and wife hold these more novel 
values is not directly related to the extent of their exposure to economic 
development (on the Redfield scale of folk to urban), nor to their contact 
with North American culture. To be sure, our isolated mountain village 
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was the most traditional both in practices and in values held with respect to 
the several issues investigated but the almost equally isolated coastal sugar 
cane workers’ hamlet showed more discontinuity of traditional values from 
generation to generation than did the allegedly urban upper class elite in 
Metropolitan San Juan. Indeed the landless cane worker families and the 
urban slum families had shifted in their norms and practices to a greater 
extent to the modern patterns of emancipated women, equalitarian relations 
between the sexes and preferences for smaller families than the middle class 
suburbians or the upper class elites. Movement to date in these upper class 
family lines has been seen only in the third generation and at the level of 
values held rather than changes in practices. 

We are unable to confirm from the data obtained by use of the three 
generation technique in Puerto Rico the theory that changes in economic 
development are determinant of changes in family values and practices, 
indeed we would argue that these latter changes lag substantially behind 
changes in the economy and may be mitigated by mechanisms which 
encourage family continuity rather than family change when the pheno- 
menon is viewed from within family lines. 


Second application in Minneapolis-St. Paul 

In 1958 the second opportunity opened up to utilize the three generation 
technique in a study of changes in family development in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Reuben Hill and Nelson Foote were seeking a method 
for ascertaining how much planning families undertook in making decisions 
about the future. They also wanted to know whether such forward planning 
ran in families, that is, whether it was part of the family culture which was 
transmitted from generation to generation. Finally, they were also in- 
terested in the extent to which the several generations were involved in 
mutual exchanges of money, goods, services and counsel as mechanisms for 
coping with problems and for maintaining intergenerational solidarity. 

The three generation technique appeared to be precisely the research 
design required to answer these questions since continuity of planning 
patterns could be assessed, and intergenerational exchanges could be re- 
corded at the same time. 

A major addition was made to the three generation method in Minne- 
sota, however, in following the behavior of family lines over a year's period 
with interviews spaced every three months. Thus came into being the three 
generation panel which permitted observation of the way the families of 
each generation coped with the problems of planning and decision making 
over a twelve months period. Changes in residence, in jobs, in remodeling 
and redecorating the house, in acquiring automobiles or other durable 
goods, in changing insurance programs and investments and in adding or 
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launching members of the family were recorded as plans when so identified 
and as actions if they were carried into action. The three generations 
varied tremendously in the volume of planning and in the volume of actions 
undertaken, as well as in the degree of their planning effectiveness (the 
proportion of actions undertaken that were pre-planned). 

In the Minneapolis-St. Paul study the three generation families were 
drawn from an area probability sample of the metropolitan area extending 
outward fifty miles from the cities. * Three hundred and sixty families, 
120 of each of three generations, were located and roughly 300 families 
successfully interviewed four times over the year's period. Despite the 
peculiar demands that we made of the sample, they are amazingly similar 
in their social class composition, educational composition, and religious 
composition to the general population of the metropolitan area. They have 
been less mobile geographically, and as expected differ in being tri-modal 
in duration of marriage, but are otherwise not unrepresentative ecologically 
and socially of the Twin Cities area. 

Space does not permit more than a cursory treatment of the findings. 13 
On the question of intergenerational continuity versus change it is apparent 
that the Minnesota families departed from the traditional values and 
practices most dramatically between the first and second generations rather 
than maintaining continuity into the third generation as in Puerto Rico. 
This corresponds with the finding of major differences in levels of educa- 
tion between the first and second generation. The grandparent generation 
is separated by marked differences Írom successive generations in value 
orientations, in child rearing orientations, in authority patterns and in 
gainful employment of mothers. In other words, there is a marked change 
from traditional values and practices between the first and the second 
generation followed by rather marked continuity of modern values and 
practices between the parent and married child generation. 

The extent of continuity from generation to generation would be under- 
Stated by the above generalizations, however. There is more than chance 
similarity within family lines of the achievements and values held by the 
three generations on many issues. Religious affiliation, for example, was 


* What we did was to ask each of the Several thousand respondents in the 
Minnesota public opinion surveys undertaken from area probability samples over 
a six months period whether they had both parents and one set of grandparents 
living within 50 miles of the Twin Cities (if the respondents were in the age 
group 20—40), and if they had married children and parents living in the area 
(if the respondents were in the age group 40—60) and if they had married 
children and married grandchildren in the Twin Cities (if of the age group 
60—90). About 4% of respondents were members of such three generation 
family lines. 
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faithfully transmitted from generation to generation. Relative social class 
position reflected in occupational level, educational level and income level 
was less likely to be perpetuated but still exceeded chance continuity. In 
following the patterns of pre-planning residential moves and major durable 
goods purchases of each of the three generations over a year's period there 
appears to be more than chance evidence that both pre-planning and plan- 
lessness are greater within family lines. Both the patterns necessary to get 
ahead in life and the patterns of secondary poverty tend to be transmitted. 
The contemporary programs of the War on Poverty in the United States 
have also confronted this phenomenon of the transmission of poverty 
patterns. 

There are, however, mitigating evidences of intergenerational equaliza- 
tion. The generations are involved in a vast nexus of intergenerational 
exchanges of money, goods, services and counsel. Dr. Robert Macdonald 14 
in a special analysis of the data obtained in the fourth interview was able 
to record over 7200 exchanges, of which 1700 were exclusively among the 
three hundred families during the previous twelve months. Table 1 has been 
prepared to indicate the nature of these intergenerational exchanges clas- 
Sified by area of need involved. The parent generation is the most active in 
giving help in all five areas of exchange. The grandparents, in sharp con- 
trast, receive more than they give in all areas except child care (no need). 
The married child generation gives more than it receives in three areas — 
emotional gratification, household management, and illness. It receives, 
on the other hand, more than it gives in the economic and child care areas. 
The parent generation is the sociometric star of the interchanges, giving 


TABLE 1. Comparison of help given and help received by generation for five 
areas of need Minneopolis-St. Paul (1700 help exchanges). 


Grandparents Parents Married children Total 
Gave Received Gave Received Gave Received Gave Received 
Area of need — % % % % % % % % 


Economic ^ 26 34 4l 17 34 49 100 100 


Emotional 
gratification — 23 42 47 37 31 21 100 100 
Household 
management 21 52 47 23 33 25 100 100 
Child care 16 0 50 23 34 78 100 100 


Iliness 32 61 21 21 47 18 100 100 
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more to the married children and to the grandparents than either gives to 
the other. The parent generation also receives in exchange more from the 
grandparents and from the married children than either grandparents or 
grandchildren receive in their interchanges. The interdependence of mutual 
giving and receiving is most striking between the parent and married child 
generation whose values and practices have been shown earlier to be more 
congruent than in either of the other two intergenerational combinations. 

We get from this table a picture of changing symbiosis over the gene- 
rations. The grandparents perceive themselves as both meager givers and 
high receivers, almost in a dependency status, whereas the parent gene- 
ration is high in giving and modest in receiving, a patron type status. Only 
the married child generation appears high both in giving and receiving, a 
status of high reciprocity and interdependence within its social network. 

Let me conclude this discussion of the applications of the three gene- 
ration panel technique in Minneapolis with the question: What types of 
family lines were more likely to be characterized by continuity than dis- 
continuity? Dr. Joan Aldous 15 has analyzed the data to provide tentative 
answers to this question. Dr. Aldous ingeniously theorized that continuity 
would be greater in family lines characterized by greater intergenerational 
cohesion. She further theorized that lineages linked entirely by females 
which she called pure matrilineages would be most cohesive, that pre- 
dominantly female lineages would be next, pure patrilineages next and 
broken lineages alternating between male and female links would be least 
cohesive. She found pure matrilineages to be the most frequent lineage type 
in the sample suggesting a marked tendency in Minnesota for residence to 
be matrilocal over three generations. She also confirmed her theory that 
the more cohesive lineages were characterized by greater continuity on a 
number of the patterns in the study including religious affiliation, oc- 
cupational level, educational achievements, and conventionality of marital 
role allocation. 16 


Application to the research themes of the seminar 

I would like the members of the seminar to consider now the advantages 
and limitations of the three generation method for the range of research 
problems considered for this seminar. 

It is obvious that it will be most useful for those rescarch problems in 
which the context of family and social change is an implied source of 
explanation. In the several problems in theme I dealing with the impacts of 
varying family patterns on child development, the varying family patterns 
might be seen as intergenerational variations as well as interclass, or inter- 
cultural variations. The three generation technique might be used to elicit 
the intergenerational variations in child rearing norms and practices, in 
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husband-wife and parent-child relations, and in the authority patterns 
studied interculturally by Devereux and his associates. 

I think an obvious application of the three generation technique to 
theme II is in the changes of the joint family under rapid social change. 
Adopting the Stanton design for Japan or India three generations might be 
studied in communities of different levels of economic development to test 
the assertions that joint families are giving way to nuclear families, or that 
the consanguine ties are being displaced by conjugal ties or that the lines of 
affection and primary loyalty have shifted from father-son and mother- 
daughter to husband-wife, or that common activities and interests have 
shifted from sex segregated to sex integrated patterns. Looking at these 
issues both by economic levels and in depth by generation would put to the 
test speculative generalizations which abound in the literature of the ex- 
tended family and social change in Asia. 


Limitations of the method 

May I conclude by acknowledging some of the many limitations of this 

method: 

Accessibility of respondents: 

1. It is costly to locate three generation family lines especially in a highly 
mobile society. The cost may limit its use. 

2. In some parts of the world too few of the grandparent generation sur- 
vive to see their grandchildren marry and have children of their own 
to be able to draw an adequate sample of such lineages. 

Competence of respondents to provide data: 

l. Respondents from the oldest generation are often the most cooperative 
but also the most difficult to interview since they are less well educated 
and are unaccustomed to research questions. 

2. The members of the oldest generation have difficulty providing data 
about their own child rearing patterns or about the early years of mar- 
riage. Only the most factual data such as residential changes, ages of 
children, jobs held, and income were always accurately given in the 
Minnesota study. 

3. Where families live in multi-generational households data about family 
change are difficult to elicit by generation. 


Time depth of data obtained: 
Since the method relies on three generations any changes which antedate 
the oldest generations' life span will be missed. 


Within these several limitations, however, much can be done with the 
method for answering the descriptive and analytic questions we wish to put 
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to family and social change data. Descriptively we can ascertain the degree 
of continuity and change, the direction of change, and even crudely the 
rate of change. But three generations is probably too short a time period 
to ascertain variations in the tempo of change. For this type of question 
cohort data are required. Unfortunately cohort data are available for very 
few family variables. 

Analytically the three generation design is as good as any yet developed 
for explaining family changes which may be transactional between the 
nuclear family and kindred, and between the nuclear family and the col- 
lateral systems of church, school, market place, and public services. It 
requires, however, a special additional design, as in the Puerto Rican il- 
lustration, to deal with the interrelations of the family and the changing 
economy. 

Of the six analytic questions listed at the beginning of the paper the three 
generation method can be designed to answer reasonably well the first five, 
but the sixth requires a methodology as yet undeveloped: Are changes in 
the family antecedent to and determinant of change in other social systems 
as well as the consequence of change in these systems? 

The above limitations of the three generation panel technique can be 
circumvented by better training of interviewers in some instances, and by 
modification of the design in others. I, therefore, recommend that members 
of the seminar consider its use in their future surveys of changes in family 
behavior under conditions of rapid social change for which it would appear 
to be well designed. 
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CHAPTER 28 


Methodology of a laboratory 
experimental study of families in three 
societies * 


MURRAY A. STRAUS 


The comparative method in sociology, having suffered a long eclipse as a 
reaction to its misuse in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, has begun 
to resume its place in social research. 1 Particularly in the last ten years the 
number of cross-national or comparative studies has shown accelerating 
growth. Of course, prior to this, sociologists, psychologists, and especially 
anthropologists did many studies in ‘foreign’ cultures, that is, in cultures 
other than that of the investigator. For example, from 1949 to 1952 I 


* The research in India was carried out under a research fellowship from the 

United States Educational Foundation in India which enabled the author to 
spend the academic year 1964—65 as Visiting Research Professor in the 
University of Bombay. Additional financial support for the research has been 
provided by the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota, the National 
Science Foundation, and the Social Science Program of the Puerto Rico Dept. 
of Health. I am grateful for the support provided by each of these agencies 
and for the hospitality of the Department of Sociology, University of Bombay, 
and also to the principals and teachers of the schools who gave permission and 
assistance in administering the sample selection questionnaire. 
I would also like to express my appreciation to Mrs. Cecilia E. Sudia, 
Mr. Eudaldo Baez-Galib, and Mr. Sitaram P. Punalekar who served as head 
research assistants for the Minneapolis, San Juan, and Bombay phases of the 
research, and to my wife Jacqueline for operating the lights, coding super- 
vision, and much other assistance. Finally, although each has been personally 
thanked, I can not refrain from again expressing my appreciation to the 
families who cooperated in this research, Almost all who were asked agreed 
to participate in the study, and all who participated did so with a combination 
of serious effort and cheerful good will which made them ideal experimental 
subjects. 
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carried out a series of studies in Ceylon (Straus, 1951, 1953, 1957). But for 
the most part these were not cross-national researches since they did not 
allow for systematic comparison of the Ceylon data with that of some 
other society. After gathering the data I did try to make some post-hoc 
comparisons but these lacked sufficient precision to be classified as genuine- 
ly comparative studies. By contrast, a genuine cross-national study sets out 
to explicitly and systematically gather the same or similar data in two or 
more societies for purposes of using ‘society’ or ‘culture’ as one of the 
variables in the analysis (Straus, 1968). 


I. METHODOLOGICAL RESEARCH ON CROSS-NATIONAL RESEARCH 


As yet there is little systematic literature on the methodology of com- 
parative research in sociology. However, there is a growing body of material 
on how to do sociological research in countries of low literacy (Lerner, 
1958; Girard, 1963; Blanc, 1958; Back, Hill, & Stycos, 1959). Since com- 
parative research often involves a low-literacy society, this literature has 
been of considerable assistance. But it has only indirectly dealt with such 
central methodological problems of cross-national research as the equi- 
valence of data collection instruments or the equivalence of samples. I 
wish that this paper could be added to the meager bibliography on the 
methodology of comparative research in sociology. But it is not a metho- 
dological study, or even an analysis of methodology for cross-national 
research. Rather, this paper is simply an account of the way one investigator 
Went about a cross-national research on family behavior, together with 
some discussion of reasons for the use of certain procedure and some of 
the difficulties encountered. 

Descriptions such as this of a specific research can provide suggestions 
and ideas. But they are no substitute for a genuine methodological research 
on the problems of comparative research. The limitations of the descriptive 
account approach (as compared to the methodological research approach) 
are well illustrated in the contrasting, and indeed sometimes contradictory, 
reports of procedures and possibilities given in Hill's survey of cross-national 
research on the family (Hill, 1962). For example, one investigator working 
in Italy reports that survey methods cannot be used because they’ ... met 
With one of the highest refusal rates ever recorded (90 per cent)' But 
another investigator quoted in a preceding paragraph (and also working in 
Italy) seemed to have no difficulty securing respondent cooperation. A third 
investigator quoted by Hill suggests a factor that might be responsible for 
the vast discrepancy between the experience of these two researches. On 
the basis of experience in Japan, he reports: 'I have not had difficulties 
Obtaining cooperation of families but I think that there are two entirely 
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different problems, depending on whether one is doing intensive work (or 
not). My experience has been that in order to do intensive work one has 
to have appropriate introductions and high motivation on the part of the 
families. But this is a post hoc interpretion of a particular investigator 
working on a specific project in only one culture. In short, this example 
illustrates the fact that many of the descriptions which pass for methodo- 
logical knowledge about cross-national research are hopelessly confounded 
with the characteristics of the particular nation which happened to be 
studied, and with the personality and procedure of the investigator con- 
ducting the study. 

Let us now contrast the descriptive account approach to gaining know- 
ledge about how to proceed with cross-national research with a methodol- 
ogical research approach. In the research which I will describe later in this 
paper, I faced the problem of choosing a middle class sample and a lower 
class sample to compare within each society and to compare between 
Societies. The within-society determination of social class position has dif- 
ficulties enough (Svalastoga, 1964), which are further exaggerated when one 
wishes to select equivalent strata to compare between nations. For example, 
the group I chose for the middle class sample in Bombay has a level of 
living (as measured by scores on an index of goods and services owned or 
utilized) that is lower than that of my Minneapolis lower class sample. 
Nevertheless, on the basis of occupation and the school attended by the 
child, it seemed to me that the social rank of the Bombay group chosen as 
a sample of the urban middle class was equivalent to that of the Minnea- 
polis middle class group, despite the vast difference in level of living. In 
Short, the sampling procedure I used selected groups which lacked pheno- 
menal identity but it seemed to me that these procedures did provide for 
conceptual equivalence of the two samples. However, methodological 
research is needed to learn the consequences of this decision. Such a 
research would contrast the results of a cross-national comparison carried 
out using the occupational rank criterion with one which also took into 
account the level of living. The differences and the similarities revealed 
by such a methodological comparison would probably not provide a clear 
prescription concerning which is the better method, but it is very likely to 
provide information on the consequences of these two alternatives for 
sampling in cross-national research. 

The present paper, as I noted previously, does not report methodological 
research of this type, and I have no accurate way of knowing the con- 
sequences of the procedures which I did follow. However, given the limited 
experience of sociologists with cross-national studies I hope that this des- 
cription of procedure and problems will at least suggest some new possi- 
bilities, even if it does not demonstrate their validity. 
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II. LABORATORY EXPERIMENTATION IN CROSS-NATIONAL RESEARCH 


If cross-national research on the family is still relatively rare, then cross- 
national studies using the method of laboratory experimentation are almost 
non-existent. In fact, the closest thing to a cross-national experimental study 
which I have been able to find is Strodtbeck's use of a deliberately pro- 
duced conflict to study spousal power in Navajo Indian, Mormon, and 
Texan families (Strodtbeck, 1951). A modification of this ‘revealed dif- 
ference' technique developed by Nelson Foote and Eugene Litwak has been 
used in Sweden, England, and the USA but as yet no cross-national com- 
parisons have been published. However, there are examples of comparative 
laboratory studies from other areas of sociology and social psychology 
which suggest the feasability and utility of the laboratory method for cross- 
national research (McClelland, 1961; Milgram, 1961; Schachter et al, 
1954), These, together with Rosen and D’Andrade’s (1959) and Strodbeck’s 
(1958), social class comparisons within the USA (which are really a kind 
of cross-cultural comparison) convinced me of the possibilities inherent in 
this method, Specifically, among the several advantages of the laboratory 
experimental method I will mention five. 

The first three of these advantages come from the fact that in laboratory 
experiments the measurement is done by means of ‘direct observation’ of 
the events under study. One advantage of such direct-observation measures 
is that they are not dependent on the willingness or ability of a person to 
describe his past behavior, as is necessary for interview or questionnaire 
data. This is important because it avoids loss or distortion of information 
due to difficulty in remembering, to psychological blocks in remembering, 
or to inability to verbalise the experience. A second advantage of the direct- 
observation aspect of the experimental method are the many insights made 
possible by observing the actual behavior of the family under controlled and 
uniform conditions. Watching a family deal with a standard experimental 
situation almost always suggests important patterns of behavior which were 
Not originally anticipated and gives clues to the processes underlying the 
behavior of the family, Finally, for cross-national research the use of a 
method which enables the investigator to directly observe behavior avoids 
some of the problems arising out of cultural differences in linguistic modes. _ 
Respondents from different cultures may give a different verbal expression 
to behavior which is identical thus producing spurious findings, or the 
converse, that is, they may use similar language to describe behavior which 
is quite different. 

The next two advantages of the experimental method arise out of the fact 
that the independent variable of the study is created or applied by the 
researcher rather then as a result of natural events. Consequently, two 
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major difficulties of non-experimental research can be avoided. The first is 
the inevitable association, or ‘confounding’ of the independent variable with 
the many other variables with which the independent variable is interwoven 
in the natural state, any one of which may be the true causal variable rather 
than the variable selected for study. 3 The second difficulty which can be 
avoided by the use of the experimental method is that of determining 
which of two correlated variables is the causal variable and which one is 
the consequence. 

Both of these difficulties are illustrated in my research on the relation- 
Ship between technological competence of farmers and the wife's role in the 
family (Straus, 1960). This study showed that the greater the score of wife 
on a 'supportiveness index’, the greater the husband's technical competence. 
However, many factors are associated with the wife's playing of a sup- 
portive role including the socio-economic status of the family and the 
amount of education completed by the husband and the wife. Perhaps one 
of these other factors is what really accounts for the correlation which was 
found between the wife's role and the technical competence of the husband. 
But even with the use of statistical controls for such ‘confounding’ factors, 
we still do not know which of these two variables is a cause and which is 
an effect? An experiment can determine this, but "The limitations of cross- 
sectional analyses do not enable us to say whether the wife's ability to play 
an integrative-supportive role facilitates her husband's concentration on 
technological competence, or whether it is the husband's increasing com- 
petence and associated urban value orientations that encourage the wife's 
emphasis on the integrative-supportive role’ (Straus, 1960, p. 228). 


Ill. EXPERIMENTAL ISOMORPHISM 


If the laboratory experiment has these advantages (and others which I have 
not discussed), what accounts for the general neglect of this method in the 
study of family roles? There are a number of factors, but chief among 
them is a misconception about the nature of experimentation. 

It is widely believed that the experimenter must duplicate the natural 
event in his laboratory. If this is the case, then the scope for experimenta- 
tion on the family is indeed limited, both because of the technical dif- 
ficulties of producing the desired events in the laboratory, and because of 
ethical limitations. However, duplication of the natural event is not neces- 
sary either in the social sciences or in any other science. Instead, important 
and valid experiments can be carried out based on the principle of ex- 
perimental isomorphism, or experimental analogy. That is, the events in the 
laboratory need to correspond to the real world only in respect to the 
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variables specified in the hypothesis. Another way of putting this is to say 
that a valid experiment can be carried out even when the experimental 
variable is ‘phenomenally different’ from the events in the natural setting, 
as long as the experimentally produced variable is ‘conceptually similar” 
(Rieken, 1954). In short, the theoretically specified variables which are the 
object of experimentation need not be manifest in the same form as in 
nature, nor must they have the same intensity as found in nature as long as 
they are parallel to those aspects of the natural event which are specified 
in the theory (Zelditch and Evan, 1962; Zelditch and Hopkins, 1961). 
Perhaps a few examples from the physical and biological sciences will make 
this important point clear. 

The wind tunnel used in the design of aircraft is a familiar example of 
experimental isomorphism in the physical sciences. It would be far too ex- 
pensive to build several experimental aircraft and too hazardous to try 
them out, Instead, small model planes are built and tested in a long tunnel 
through which air is blown. Obviously, this does not duplicate the natural 
event, but it is parallel to many of the specific variables which the aircraft 
designer must investigate before building a full scale trial version. 

From biological science I have two examples growing out of my 
personal and academic affiliations. Several years ago my wife was em- 
ployed as a research assistant in embryology. The professor with whom 
she worked was primarily interested in human embryology. However, her 
job consisted largely in the care and feeding of grasshoppers and the col- 
lection of their eggs. This was because the theory in which the researcher 
was interested could be tested through altering the development of these 
eggs, something which is obviously more desirable than interference with 
the human foetus. 

Another example from the biological sciences came to my attention when 
I heard that the University of Minnesota College of Agriculture has been 
developing a breed of miniature pigs for the past 15 years. Since most 
colleges of agriculture are busy trying to develop a breed which is as long 
and large as possible, I asked why we were going in the opposite direction. 
It turned out that the blood circulatory system of the pig is the closest to 
the circulatory system of man as can be found. But pigs are too large and 
too expensive an animal for use in medical research, hence the breed of 
miniature pigs. 

It is important to note that all three of these examples illustrate both the 
Principle of experimental isomorphism, and also the need to ultimately 
study the 'real thing' before the conclusions from the experiment can be 
considered to be valid. In the study of the family, this means that there 
must be constant interplay and cross-checking between laboratory studies 
and field studies. Moreover, before going on to present an illustration of a 
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specific experiment dealing with family roles, it should be made clear that 
experimentation has many problems and limitations. Experimentation should 
be thought of as an addition to the family researcher's kit of tools rather 
than as a substitute for the existing kit. 


IV. FAMILY ROLES IN A STIMULATED CRISIS 


Having given examples of laboratory analogies or simulation from the 
physical and biological sciences, it is time to describe the use this prin- 
ciple has in an experiment on family role behavior, being carried out in 
Minneapolis, USA, San Juan, Puerto Rico, and Bombay, India. This experi- 
ment is intended to find out how a stress or frustrating situation, believed 
to be isomorphic with certain aspects of a naturally occuring crisis, affects 
the way family members interact with each other. 

In addition to the experimentally produced frustration (i.e. the crisis) 
the focus of this research is on what is believed to be the two most central 
aspects of family interactional structure 4a; first, leadership or power within 
the family and second family supportiveness or solidarity (Straus, 1964). 
There are also several naturally occuring variables which are systematically 
included in the experiment as ‘blocks’ or ‘levels’ in a multiple factor analysis 
of variance design. These permit, 1) a comparison of the family roles of 
middle class with those of the working class, 2) a comparison of joint 
families with nuclear families, and 3) a comparison of the families in 
Bombay with those in Minneapolis and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

In summary, the design of the research is intended to find out the effect 
of frustration or a simulated crisis on family behavior (especially leadership 
and social solidarity), and to determine the similarities and differences in 
family response to frustration in three societies, 


V. METHOD 


The method used in this study can be summarized quite simply. It is to in- 
volve the family in an interesting and absorbing task so that interaction 
among family members can be observed. Then, when interest and satis- 
faction with the task are at a peak, the task is altered (unknown to the 
subjects) so that it becomes frustrating, providing an opportunity to observe 
how family members interact with each other under somewhat stressful 
conditions, The details of how this is done, however, are complicated. 
Although I will give an outline of these procedures, those seriously in- 
terested in the technique must consult the paper previously cited for fuller 
information. 
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Sample 

In addition to the problem discussed previously in selecting equivalent 
socioeconomic levels from each of the three societies, a number of practical 
problems arose. In Minneapolis and in Bombay the samples were chosen 
by the same technique: A questionnaire was given to children in schools 
selected on the basis of their location in either a middle class or a lower 
class part of the city. To be included in the lower class sample a child had 
to have a father engaged in manual work. This was determined by a 
questionnaire completed in school, which also contained many other data on 
the child and his family. 

Using these questionnaire data, it was possible to choose the Minneapolis 
sample so that half were families in which the mother was employed out- 
side the home, and half were full-time homemaker families. This resulted in 
a 2 by 2 by 2 randomized blocks design as summarized in table 1. There 
are four families in each of the resulting 16 cells of the design. However, 
all ‘main effects’ comparisons (i.e., frustration versus controls, lower class 
versus middle class, employed wife versus full-time homemakers, and male 
versus female child) compare 32 of one group versus 32 of another. Even 
so, to those of you like myself, whose experience has been entirely in 
survey research, a total N of 64 must seem quite inadequate. 

More families would, of course, have been desirable. However, the 
analyses of the San Juan sample (the only one for which any analysis has 
been carried out so far), shows that highly interesting and statistically 
significant results are possible with samples of this size and smaller. In fact, 
much of the classic experimental work in the biological science has been 
carried out using multiple classification designs with only one case per cell 
and total N's of about this size. In part this is due to the efficiency of 
analysis of variance as a statistical test, to the fact that in experimental 


TABLE 1. Summary of sampling procedure. 


Sample N à Block or sampling strata Factors controlled by Design 
matching 

—M EUER oes sees pr LIUM M 

Minneapolis 64 Lower vs middle class 2x2x2x2 


Employed vs homemaker None 
Male vs female child 
Bombay 64 Lower vs middle class Caste of lower and 2x2x2x2 
Nuclear vs joint family middle class groups 
Male vs female child 


San Juan 40 Lower vs middle class Income of experimental. 2x2x2 
Employed vs homemaker and control groups 
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research the effects of the treatment variables are usually powerful enough 
to cause large differences between groups, and in part to the fact that the 
variables used as ‘blocks’ in the design are typically chosen with prior 
knowledge of their relationship to the independent variable and therefore 
take into account what would otherwise be included in the ‘error variance’ 
term. 

In Bombay the same procedures were used but the sample selected with 
these procedures is different in two respects. First, because education for 
the majority of the lower class population does not go beyond the 7th 
standard (the grade at which the free municipal schools end), the Bombay 
sample consists of families having a child in the 7th rather than the 9th 
grade as in Minneapolis. Second, since only a very small proportion of 
married women are employed in Bombay it was difficult to find enough 
cases in which the wife was employed. On the other hand the Bombay 
sample provided an opportunity to study an aspect of family organization 
of great importance but rare in Minneapolis: joint versus nuclear family 
organization. Consequently, instead of the employee versus full-time home- 
maker comparison, patrilineally or fraternally joint (in residence) families 
were compared with families living as nuclear units. In addition, the caste 
of the lower class sample was matched with that of the middle class sample 
by pairing. This controlled for the naturally confounding of caste and 
socioeconomic status 4b, 

In San Juan, a different sampling method was used. In this case the 
research was carried out as a part of Howard Stanton's study of the effects 
of the wife's employment on various aspects of family interaction and 
child personality. In that study the primary sampling units were small 
Sectors of the San Juan metropolitan area chosen on an area probability 
basis. In each of these neighborhoods complete census-like enumerations of 
the population and their characteristics were carried out. These census 
Schedules were made available for selection of the sample for this experi- 
ment. Two middle class neighborhoods were chosen, one a high income 
area with many new apartment buidings, and the other a middle income 
suburban housing development. For the lower class sample two neigh- 
borhoods were also selected. One was a government operated low income 
housing project, and the other a shanty type slum. 

The census schedules for these neighborhoods were used to select families 
with a child between 12 and 17 years of age, and to divide these families 
into strata according to whether the mother was a wage earner. Within 
each of these two strata, pairs of families of approximately equal income 
were selected. One family in each pair was assigned at random to the 
frustration or crisis condition, and one to the control condition. This 
resulted in a 2 by 2 by 2 design, with a pairing control for income. 
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It should be clear then that different sampling procedures were used in 
the three different societies in this experiment. Specifically, the Minneapolis 
and Bombay samples are restricted to families with a child attending school, 
whereas the San Juan sample is not. The Minneapolis sample is based on 
children in the 9th grade, whereas the Bombay sample uses children in the 
7th. The Minneapolis and San Juan samples are stratified according to the 
wife's employment (an important factor in those two settings), whereas the 
Bombay sample is stratified on the basis of jointness versus nuclearity of 
the residential unit (important in Bombay but not in San Juan or Minnea- 
polis). Both the Minneapolis and the Bombay samples use the sex of the 
child as one of the blocks in the experimental design, whereas in the case 
of San Juan, sex of child was controlled only by random assignment. 
Finally, although all three studies have in common the use of a sample 
stratified according to social class, there are large differences in the material 
standard of living enjoyed by the groups which, for purposes of this ex- 
periment, are considered to be comparable in social class. 

Some of these differences could have been avoided by more careful 
planning of the research and if more adequate funds had been available. 
Others reflect inherently non-comparable elements of the social structures 
from which the samples were drawn. But whatever their cause, these di- 
ferences in the samples studied must be considered in any interpretation of 
the results. For it is always possible that the findings of the study will 
reflect differences in the sample, rather than real differences between the 
societies. 


Contacting families 

Each family was written a letter explaining that we would like to have 
their cooperation in a study of how families go about solving a puzzle, 
and that the puzzle is in the form of a game which they will enjoy playing. 
The letter further states that a research assistant will call shortly to arrange _ 
a time when the family (consisting of the husband, the wife, and the child 
named in the letter) can come to take part in the research, and that each 
family will be paid $ 10 or Rs. 10. 

Originally, we asked families to come to a laboratory in the University. 
But this meant that the family must travel a considerable distance. In 
addition, coming to the university laboratory can be a frightening expe- 
rience for the lower class families. To avoid these problems, the research 
in Bombay was conducted in a school in the area where the family lived or 
Where the child went to school. 

This was possible because the equipment for the experiment is simple 
enough so that it can be quickly set up in a room of about 15 by 20 feet or 
larger which has a smooth floor. 
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These procedures secured varied rates of cooperation. In Minneapolis, 
64% of the eligible families who were asked to participate did so. In San 
Juan 88% cooperation was secured, and in Bombay the figure was 93%. 

The unusually high rate of participation in the Bombay experiment is 
probably due to a number of factors. First, the research was conducted at 
a more leisurely careful pace since it was my main responsibility for an 
entire academic year. Second, the head research assistant on the project, 
who had the responsibility of contacting all the families, was a person of 
unusual ability in establishing rapport with families of all social levels. 
Third, I was aided by the tradition of hospitality which is so marked in 
many Eastern countries. The people of India, even more than those of 
European cultures, wanted to make a good impression on foreigners and to 
assist them in the task which brought them to their country. 

Even the Minneapolis cooperation rate, although lower than hoped for, 
represents a substantial success because of the difficulty which is assumed 
to be present in getting a family group to come to a laboratory for 
research. The payment of $ 10 or RS 10 undoubtedly contributed to this 
success, especially for the lower class families. Perhaps also important was 
the use of the child as the unit for sample selection, since many parents 
will take part in activities concerned with, or for, the welfare of their 
children which they would otherwise avoid. Finally, the personal calls for 
appointments probably played a part. The importance of personal calls is 
further suggested by the fact that the lowest rate of participation occured 
in the city where telephone calls rather than personal visits were to make 
the initial appointment, and the family was left to come to the laboratory 
on their own. In San Juan and Bombay, on the other hand, an assistant 
called for each family to bring them to the laboratory. 


The task 

1 The procedure used to elicit a sample of family interaction was a puzzle 
in the form of a game played with balls and pushers. This task is a greatly 
simplified version of procedure first developed by Swanson (1953) and later 
modified by Hamblin (19582, 1958b). The family plays this game for eight 
three minute innings or trials. The first four trials are designed to simulate 
a normal problem-solving situation. The last four trials are intended to 
simulate problem solving under frustration or a simulated ‘crisis’ con- 
dition. 

The game is played on a court about 9 by 12 feet marked on the floor. 
There are two wood target boards at the front of the court, as shown in 
figure 1. Also at the front of the room are a blackboard and three pairs 
of red and green lights mounted on a single board. One pair of these lights 
is for the husband, one pair for the wife, and one pair for the child. 
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Ficure 1. Ground-plan of the room, where the games are played. 
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Instructions to the family 

After being seated a white band is tied to the husband's wrist, a yellow 
band to the wife's wrist, and a blue band to the child's. The family is then 
told that ‘The puzzle to be solved is to figure out how to play this game.’ 
Each person is handed a typed set of instructions and these are also read 
aloud by the experimenter. 

In essence, the instructions imply say that the way to solve the puzzle 
is to start playing in any way they wish. If what they do is correct, a green 
light will be flashed. If what they do is wrong, a red light will be flashed. 
By noting which color light flashed, the family can figure out the rules of 
the game and use this information to get as high a score as possible. In 
addition to the lights, a family can tell how well it is doing from scores 
Which are written on the black-board after each three minute game. These 
are written next to scores showing how other families did on the average. 


Rules of the game 

The rules which the family must determine were deliberately very simple 
because we wanted every family to be able to solve the puzzle, get a high 
score, and thereby have a feeling of accomplishment and mastery. The way 
in which family members treat each other under these favourable con- 
ditions can then be compared with the way they interact during the last 
four games. These last four games are structured so that everything the 
family does is wrong and instead of a feeling of mastery there is a feeling 
of frustration. We start out by telling the family that they must push the 
ball with the pusher and must stand outside the court when doing this. 
For the Bombay sample the only rules they had to learn from observing 
the lights were: 1) the color of the pusher and the ball must match that of 
a cloth which is tied on to the player's wrist, and 2) the ball must hit one 
of the wooden target boards at the end of the court and not roll out of the 
court after that. 

No physical skill is involved since the boards cover most of the end of 
the court and the balls almost always hit them. Most middle class families 
figure out these rules within the first 3 minute game and get many green 
lights thereafter. In addition, the scores announced for each game are 
deliberately altered to give the impression that the family has done better 
than other families. Thus, the first four games are designed to produce 
à sense of satisfaction and mastery to contrast with the frustration which 
will be experienced in the last four games. 


Illustrative protocol 
What happens in this experiment is easiest to perceive from a specific 
example. Let us imagine that Mr. and Mrs. X and their daughter are seated 
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in the chairs after having had the task explained to them. A bell rings with 
the instruction, ‘You may begin now’: 


HusaAND: (gets up) I have a white scarf so this must be my pusher. 

Wire: Then this yellow one is for me, and I bet those yellow bells go 
with it. 

HusBAND: (shoots white ball into space between barriers) I got a 
red light. 

DAUGHTER: (shoots blue ball, hits barrier, gets green light). 

HusBAND: (to wife) Hit that board. 

Wire: (shoots at barrier and gets green light). 

HusBAND: Good. 


Note that in just a few seconds this family has discovered the main rules 
of the game. Families which proceed in this way — trying things out one 
by one, paying attention to the lights, and informing each other of their 
observations — typically learn all the rules of the game within the first 3 
minute trial or by early in the second trial. They soon get green lights al- 
most all the time and derive much enjoyment and satisfaction from their 
performance. Their involvement in the task of discovering the rules of the 
game provides many opportunities to observe the leadership patterns and 
social integration of the family group, and to measure these patterns using 
the techniques which will be outlined later. 


The crisis 

To simulate a crisis experience by frustrating the family's efforts, the 
procedure followed is simply to abandon the rules which the family has 
successfully used in the first four games. No matter what they do, only red 
lights are flashed, and at the end of each game no points are given. The 
latter is in contrast to the points shown on the blackboard for other 
families, which consistently go up. 

The key elements of a crisis which these procedures are designed to 
simulate are the suddenness of the change, the apparent irrationality of the 
change, and the ineffectiveness of previously successful modes of adapta- 
tion. In addition, an occasional green light is flashed during the crisis trials 
to simulate the fleeting or illusory solution which so often happens in a 
natural crisis, for example, when a man is told that jobs are available at a 
certain place, applies, and is rejected. 

These are key elements of a naturally occuring crisis. 5 But obviously, 
in the laboratory it is neither possible nor desirable to produce these ele- 
ments with anything approaching the intensity with which they occur in 
such naturally occuring crises as disabling illness or unemployment, or 
even minor crises such as difficulty in finding suitable housing in a new 
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city, or receiving rejections from the colleges to which a child had applied. 
On the other hand, informal observation of the families so far studied, and 
data presented in a paper dealing with family leadership and solidarity in 
the crisis situation (Straus, 1971, in press), show that observable and sta- 
tistically significant differences are produced by these procedures, and suggest 
that Swanson and Hamblin who first developed this technique of crisis 
simulation were correct in asserting their isomorphism with a natural crisis. 


Power and Support measures 

While the family is attempting to solve the puzzle, observers record scores 
on several variables. The most important of these are the measure of power, 
used to index leadership patterns in the family, and the measure of mutual 
support, used to index the social solidarity of the family. 

These are quite simple measures. For power, the observer noted down 
each directive act, using a key to show who originated the act, to whom it 
was directed, and if it was successful in controlling the behavior of the 
person to whom directed. For example, if the husband tells the child to 
‘Shoot the ball now,’ this is scored as follows: HC--, if the child agrees 
verbally or by his action; HC- if the child explicitly refuses, and HC if the 
child simply ignores the power interaction which the father originated. Jt 
should be noted that this system permits separate scores to be obtained for 
each actor's ‘effective power. The latter is the percentage of power acts 
initiated which are scores of ‘+’. 

Support is measured in a similar fashion. Each supportive act is classified 
as positive (--) or negative (-) on the basis of its assumed positive or 
negative contribution to group solidarity or integration. The support moda- 
lities used for this score and their classification as positive or negative are: 


+ = 

Praises Blames, criticizes 

Helps, cooperates Hinders, refuses help or coopera- 
tion 

‘Terms of endearment and liking Terms of disparagement and dis- 
like 

Physical expression of affection Physical expression of dislike 

(hugs, kisses etc.) (pushes away, hits) 
Encouragement, nurturance Discourages, rejects 


If, for example, the wife is receiving many red lights and the husband says 
to her ‘Don't worry, I'm getting red lights too,’ this would be scored HW +. 
But if the husband said in disgust (or indicated nonverbally) "What's the 
matter with you. You're getting all red lights,’ it would be scored HW-. 
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Similarly, if he gathers the Wife's balls for her, this again would be scored 
HW+, but if he pushes her balls out of the way making it more difficult 
for the wife to get her balls, this would be HW-. 

In addition to the power and support scores, there are also scores for 
several other variables which space does not permit me to describe here. 
Although one of these scores is a measure of the ‘problem solving ability” 
of the family, it should again be emphasized that solving the puzzle is not 
the main interest of the research. The family is given the game-puzzle to 
solve only as a means of producing a situation in which directive and sup- 
portive interactions can be observed without the family realizing that the 
latter is the real focus of the research. 


VI. EVALUATION OF THE GAME-PUZZLE TASK 


The game-puzzle task was chosen over several other possibilities because of 
a number of factors. First, verbal tasks (such as story completion, joint 
decisions to a verbal problem, anagrams, or 'twenty questions) were 
eliminated from consideration, despite their wide use in social psychological 
experiments, because it was felt that they would not be suited to lower class 
families. 

Second, the speed with which the game is played, and the enjoyment of 
the game, which is typical of the experience of families tested, may mini- 
mize self-conciousness, and attempts to present one's self in the best light, 
as tends to occur when less absorbing types of task are used, or when the 
Observer is in the subject's home. 

Third, the focus of the laboratory problem presented to the family is on 
the objective task of determining the rules of the game. Thus, the motiva- 
tion to present ones self in a favorable light is channeled into task perfor- 
mance rather than family interaction. It is believed that this further helps 
provide a more natural sample of family interaction. 

Fourth, all members of the family have an approximately equal oppor- 
tunity to play the game and contribute to the solution of the task. This is 
because the game is a purely artifical one, invented for research purposes, 
with which none of the subjects can have had previous experience. 
Similarly, the requirement that the ball hit the boards (as opposed to rolling 
it into the space between them) eliminates physical skill advantages which 
one member of the family might have over others. 

Families of all social levels play the game with enthusiasm and vigor, 
and they also seem to experience disappointment and frustration during the 
simulated crisis. Although the problem to be solved is in the form of a 
game, it was, without exception, taken seriously by all the participating 
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families. In fact, the intensity and seriousness with which the problem was 
treated by the families leads me to feel that the measures of power ob- 
tained in this situation is likely to represent the general power structure of 
the family, rather than merely game-specific power. The utility of the 
technique is further borne out by the substantive findings (Straus, 1967, 
1968a, 1970a, 1970b, and 1971). In short, I believe that the techniques 
outlined in this paper provide a useful means for eliciting a sample of 
family interaction under relatively normal conditions and under somewhat 
stressful conditions. 


VII. PROBLEMS, LIMITATIONS, AND POSSIBILITIES 


Simultaneous versus sequential design 

Many of the limitations of this research grow out of the fact that the in- 
vestigation has been carried out by one nation at a time. The San Juan and 
Bombay studies were fitted into the original Minneapolis design as best 
they could within the limits of time and money which subsequently became 
available. For example, if the samples had been thought through together, 
the Minneapolis sample could have used the 7th grade as the primary 
sampling unit (as was done in Bombay). 

The questionnaire, which was used to obtain information for drawing 
the sample and to carry out a methodological comparison of self-report data 
with observed performance data, encountered many of the problems of 
conceptual, normative, and practical non-comparability so well described by 
Blood and Takeshita (1964), and would therefore also have greatly bene- 
fitted if it had been simultaneously developed in all three cultures rather 
than fixed in one culture and later translated and adapted for another. 

A similar problem arose in respect to the experimental task. The puzzle 
as presented to the San Juan and Minneapolis families, proved to be too 
difficult for the lower class Bombay families to solve (Straus, 19682). Since 
an initial period of success could not be achieved, there was no period of 
non-stressful and satisfying interaction to contrast with the last four trials. 
To correct for this the game was simplified to make sure that as many 
families as possible solved the puzzle. First, to aid in grasping the color 
matching rule, pieces of cloth of the same colors as the players wrist- 
bands were tied to each pusher. Second, a rule prohibiting the use of the 
pushers to get the balls back after they had been rolled toward the target 
was dropped. Third, the scores posted for the crisis games were made to 
decline rather than simply show no increment. This was done because some 
of the pre-test families seemed to feel content, despite the red lights, as 
long as their scores did not actually decrease, thus avoiding the sense of 
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frustration which was supposed to be experienced in the last four trials. 

Again, it is hardly necessary to point out that a correctly designed cross- 
national research would have pretested in both societies to find identical 
procedures which worked in both societies. This might have been achieved 
in the present case, but was not because the Minneapolis and San Juan 
studies were carried out before the procedures were tested in Bombay. 
Instead, a difficult choice had to be made. The first alternative was that of 
maintaining exactly the same experimental procedure in Bombay as were 
used in Minneapolis and San Juan. This would have meant that the intended 
experimental contrast (i.c. the four success trials versus the four frustration 
trials would not be experienced by most of the Bombay lower class 
families. The second alternative, simplifying the task, meant that the com- 
parability of the behavior studied would be in question. We are back then 
to the question of phenomenal versus conceptual identity (Rieken, 1954; 
Goldson, 1957; Straus, 1969). If phenomenal identity had been insisted on 
in this research, it would have meant the loss of a conceptually equivalent 
experience. The second alternative was chosen because, by simplifying the 
task, it was possible for the Bombay families to experience an initial period 
of success, followed by a period of deliberately created non-success. In 
short, phenomenal identity was sacrificed in order to maintain as much 
conceptual comparability as possible. 

In summary, the preceding section has outlined limitations of the sample, 
the questionnaire, and the experimental task which could have been avoided 
or substantially diminished if the detailed planning and pretesting had been 
carried out in all three societies before doing the work in any one society. 
Why then was this not done? It was not oversight. I had hoped to make 
this a cross-national study from the start. The reason was the very practical 
one of lack of funds. I have had difficulty obtaining sufficient funds for 
each phase as it came up, and was unable to obtain the kind of long range 
financial support which would have made a three nation pretest possible, 
and which therefore could have avoided the difficulties just outlined. 


Cultural differences in perception of the experimental task 
Earlier in this paper it was claimed that the method of direct observation 
of behavior, in response to a standard task carried out under controlled 
conditions, avoids many of the problems of non-comparability in cross- 
national research which are due to cultural differences in linguistic styles 
and in social conventions for describing one's own behavior. Englishmen, 
for example, are said to understate their achievements and Americans to 
overstate theirs. 

However, the claim that such ‘laboratory’ methods make for greater 
cross-national comparability because they are based on actually observed 
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behavior rather than self-report is only partly true. If we assume that at 
least some subjects in an experiment try to present an image of themselves 
which is at variance with their normal behavior, there is no logical reason 
why they cannot attempt to act out this image, just as we know that 
subjects responding to questionnaires intentionally or unintentionally distort 
their self-descriptions (Edwards, 1957). 

Nevertheless, many laboratory studies avoid this problem by a number of 
devices. In the present case the technique was the use of a task which is 
fast moving, interesting, and enjoyable. The resulting involvement in the 
task and the speed with which it takes place minimizes self-consciousness 
and makes it difficult to control the presentation of the self. 

Let us assume for the moment that this procedure was effective in 
minimizing self-consciousness and in securing a sample of behavior which 
is representative of the family’s mode of interaction in response to the 
task set for them. This is still only half of the problem of cross-cultural 
comparability. Specifically, if this technique was effective, it still caly 
secured comparability in the response behavior observed. But this techn. jue 
does not bring about comparability in the stimulus which produced this 
behavior. It is as though, in an interview study, we could be sure of the 
cross-national equivalence of the answers given to our questions, but not of 
the equivalence of the questions in response to which the answers are given. 

This possibility exists because families in different cultures may perceive 
and define the experimental task (and what is expected of them) in quite 
different ways. Consequently, difference in the observed behavior may not 
reflect cultural differences in the way families respond to the same situa- 
tion, but rather cultural differences in the definition of the situation to 
which the family is responding. 

Of course, every experimenter tries to control for this by the use of 
carefully developed and standardized instructions which are intended to 
give a uniform perception of the task. In the present study the task was 
described to the family as a study of the problem-solving ability of families. 
Power and support, the main focus of the research, was not mentioned 
except indirectly as part of the instructions which stressed that the family 
should work on the problem as a team. It was hoped that the emphasis on 
the puzzle and the score would direct the family’s motivation to do well 
into efforts at solving the puzzle and getting a good score, rather than into 
demonstrating a ‘good’ pattern of family interaction. 

But to what extent was the task and the expected behavior actually 
defined in a similar way by families in the three nations and by lower and 
middle class families within each national sample? At present there are no 
firm data on this point. However, there does seem to be some evidence for 
the construct validity of the resulting measurements since the several 
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analyses so far completed with these data (Straus 1967, 1968a, 1969a, 
1969b; Straus and Straus, 1968) follow either parallel or theoretically 
meaningful patterns in each of the societies. 

On the closely related issue of social class differences in perception of 
the task and its purposes, however, some evidence is available for the 
Bombay sample. Each family was interviewed after the experiment and 
asked what they thought the experiment was about, ‘that is, what things do 
you think we are trying to find out from the way families play this game? 


TABLE 2. Purpose of the experiment as given in post-experimental interview. 


Percentage of families 


Purpose Lower class Middle class 
Problem solving, intelligence 78 84 
Support interaction 50 66 
Power interaction 44 59 
Personality of family members 38 19 
Help or change the family 38 12 
Unspecific 41 38 
Other 44 28 
Irrelevant comments 34 2 


The first row of table 2 shows that more than three quarters of both the 
lower class and the middle class families perceived the purpose of the 
experiment as finding out something about their problem-solving ability or 
intelligence. This, of course, is the manifest purpose of the experiment, and 
was intended to disguise our interest in studying the interactional structure 
of the family. 

However, the next two rows of table 2 show that although this purpose 
Was accepted, half or more also guessed that the experiment was designed 
to tell something about the power structure of the family or interpersonal 
supportive acts. This was somewhat more often the case with the middle 
class families than with the lower class group. The difference of 15 and 16 
percent is not large enough to be statistically significant with samples of 
32 and 32, but it does leave open the possibility that some of the differences 
in the interaction patterns observed for the lower class families as com- 
pared to the middle class families might be the result of greater insight into 
the true purpose of the experiment on the part of the middle class subjects. 

On the other hand, the second question in the post-experimental inter- 
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view reveals smaller differences between social classes. This question was 
posed as follows: ‘Everyone who cooperates in something like this starts 
out by wondering what they are really supposed to do, and if they will do 
it correctly. Now, try to think back to before the game started and tell me 
what your idea was at that time about how to do a good job. That is, I 
would like you to tell me all the things you thought we wanted to see 
you do." 

As expected, almost everyone in both social class groups (91 and 94 
per cent) mentioned solving the puzzle or playing the game correctly. In 
the lower class sample, 44 per cent also said that they should carry out 
some kind of supportive act such as helping each other, praising, showing 
warmth or friendliness, etc. The percentage of middle class families who 
perceived this as expected of them in the experiment was larger, but only 
by 11 per cent. A difference of this size is well within the likelihood of 
chance occurrence. So also is the eight per cent difference between the 38 
per cent of the lower class sample and the 45 per cent of the middle class 
sample who perceived that some kind of power structure, such as *the 
husband should take leadership’ or ‘everyone’s views must be considered’, 
was what was expected of them. 

Let us return now to the question of differences between the Bombay, 
Minneapolis, and San Juan samples in perception of the purpose and ex- 
pected behavior in the experiment. The data just presented can be inter- 
preted as supporting the impressionistic evidence of sufficient similarity in 
definition of the situation to allow meaningful comparisons. This is because 
the differences between social classes in the three samples seem to be greater 
than the differences between those of the same social class level but from 
different cultures. However, until data from a post-experimental interview 
for the American and San Juan samples are available, this conclusion must 
be treated with caution. 6 


Measurement and measurement of association in cross-national research 
The most interesting and crucial issues in most of the sciences concern 
cause and effect, or the establishing of relationships between phenomena. 
Usually, however, the need to first describe the phenomena in question is 
given priority. But paradoxically, one of the major difficulties in cross- 
national research, that of securing comparable measures, may reverse this 
sequence. Incomplete reporting of divorces, for example, may make it im- 
possible to know if country A has a higher incidence of divorce than 
country B. But it may still be possible to determine if socioeconomic status 
bears the same relationship to divorce in both societies, provided of course, 
that the registration commissions do not vary by social class. Similarly, the 
questionnaire, interview, and experimental data used by sociologists are not 
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likely to be expressed in units having a true Zero point and equal intervals 
between units. Rather, the zero point and the size of the units will often 
be strongly influenced by differences between the cultures of the societies 
studied. An American and an Indian, who chooses the 'strongly agree? 
category in a questionnaire or interview may really be expressing quite 
different intensities of agreement. 

Yet even ordinal measures such as these can be used to investigate the 
relationships between variables. We may not be able to determine if 
Americans or Indians are more favorable to a given aspect of family organi- 
zation, but we can determine with reasonable accuracy if the same sort of 
people, or if people in similar situations, in the two societies favor or op- 
pose the item in question. In short, the crudity of most sociological measures 
makes many descriptive comparisons such as "Indian wives have more intra- 
family decision power than Japanese wives,' a very hazardous business. But 
these same crude measures can be used to establish whether the principles 
governing the sources and uses of social power hold in both societies, for 
example, whether wives employed outside the family have greater within- 
family decision power than those not so employed. Fortunately, propositions 
about relationships between variables are more central to sociology. From 
the theoretical viewpoint, generalizations of this type provide information 
about how two of the main institutions of the society, family and economy, 
are interrelated. And from the practical viewpoint a proposition of relation- 
ship such as this is more useful in predicting possible future trends, since 
we often know, as in the case of women's employment, the direction of 
change of one of the variables. 

The plans for analysis of the experimental data described in this paper 
are based on these considerations. That is, statements such as 'the power 
score for wives was greatest in Minneapolis and least in Bombay, will 
generally be avoided. Instead, the analysis will concentrate on such things 
as whether lower class wives have higher power scores than middle class 
wives in all three societies, irrespective of the absolute level of these scores. 


VIII. SUMMARY 


This paper describes the procedures followed in an investigation of the 
behavior of families in Minneapolis, U.S.A.; San Juan, Puerto Rico; and 
Bombay, India. Although such descriptive accounts of a specific research 
are useful and necessary to properly evaluate the findings of the study, they 
must not be mistaken for methodological investigation of procedures for 
cross-national research. 

Laboratory experimental methods have not been frequently used in 
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research on the family. The advantages of laboratory experimental methods 
for crossnational research and some of the misconceptions about experi- 
mental research with families which might account for the non-use of this 
method, are discussed. 

The research described in this paper makes use of the laboratory ex- 
perimental method to study the leadership patterns and social solidarity of 
families under relatively satisfying conditions and under frustration. Within 
each society middle class families are compared with lower class families. 
In Minneapolis and San Juan a further comparison of leadership and social 
solidarity is made for families in which the wife is employed outside the 
home with those in which she is not. The Bombay study omits the wife's 
employment comparison and substitutes a comparison of leadership and 
solidarity of groups living as parts of joint families with those living as 
separate nuclear units. 

The major part of the paper is devoted to a description of the procedures 
followed in this research, including sample design, modes of contacting and 
securing cooperation of families, the experimental task, the measures of 
power and support used to index leadership and social solidarity, and a 
brief illustrative protocol. Finally, the procedures used are evaluated, with 
particular reference to: 1) limitations growing out of not simultaneously 
developing these procedures in all three cultures, 2) cultural differences in 
the perception of the experimental task, and 3) the way in which cross- 


national data with varying zero points and interval sizes can be properly 
utilized. 


NOTES 


1. For an analysis of the reasons why comparative studies — particularly of the 
family — fell into disrepute for almost two generations, see H. T. Christensen 
1964 and R. Hill 1962. 

2. Among the works which do attempt methodological analyses of comparative 
research are C. Adamec 1947; R. Bendix 1963; R. O. Blood, Jr. and J. 
Takeshita 1964; R. Hill 1962; B. B. Hudson, K. B. Mohammed, R. Laforge 
niin S. M. Lipset 1963; Marsh, 1967; I. de S. Pool 1962 and Straus, 1968, 
1969). 

3. But this does not rule out confounding with unknown correlates of the experi- 
C situation. See M. T. Orne 1962; J. F. O'Rourke 1963; R. Rosenthal 
1964. 

4a. There are also a number of other ‘dependent’ variables being investigated 
especially communication, problem solving ability, and creativity. However, 
these are not central to the experiment, and since it would only make an 
already difficult to describe experiment more complicated, discussion of them 
will be eliminated. Readers interested in these variables should see our paper 
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*Simfam: A technique for direct observational measurement of family be- 
havior' (Straus and Tallman, 1966). A film ‘Family Crisis Periods’ describing 
the technique with excerpts from the actual experiment may be obtained from 
the Audio-Visual Center, University of New Hampshire, Durham N.H., 
U.S.A. 

4b. In addition to its use for sample selection, the questionnaire also provided 
some of the substantive data for the study (see Straus, 1969 and Straus and 
Winkelman, 1969). 

5. See the theoretical analysis and summary in D. A. Hansen and R. Hill, 
‘Families under stress,’ in: H. T. Christensen, ed. 1964. 

6. It should be noted that the technique used to investigate what M. T. Orne 
1962 calls the ‘demand characteristics’ of the experiment are also applicable 
to investigation of the way members of different cultures perceive interview 
and questionnaire items. Orne's article also outlines other methods of deter- 
mining demand characteristics of research situations which might prove useful 
in improving cross-national surveys and experiments. 
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CHARTER 29 


Determinants of interpersonal influence 
in the late adolescent male: 
theory and design of research * 


ROBERT F. WINCH 


I. OBJECTIVES OF THE PROPOSED RESEARCH 


Over the centuries, belief and evidence have supported the proposition 
that the behavior of each of us is influenced in a more or less lasting way 
by one or a relatively small number of persons whom we may designate as 
significant or salient others, as influentials, as models or reinforcers. Al- 
though both layman and scholar appear convinced of the plausibility of 
this view, there is no list of behavioral characteristics generally believed to 
be interpersonally influenced, nor is there a generally accepted theory to 
explain the process of such influence. The writer views the specification of 
the process by which more or less lasting influence is socially exerted to 
be the central problem of social psychology. 

As the first stage in the attack upon this problem, the writer reviewed 
an extensive body of literature, undertook to clarify certain central con- 
cepts, and to evolve a theory that would use concepts of structural func- 
tional sociology to explain the process. This first stage of the undertaking 
was concluded with the publication in November 1962 of “Identification 
and its familial determinants: Exposition of theory and results of pilot 
studies’. The second stage, still underway, has the goal of developing 
instruments relevant to the examination of certain of the theory's implied 
hypotheses. 


* The writer is happy to express appreciation to the National Science Foun- 
dation for financial support of this project. 
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11. STATEMENT OF THE THEORY: PRODUCT OF THE FIRST STAGE 


A. Some extent formulations 


The theoretical formulation (Winch, 1962) begins by using the term ‘iden- 
tification’ to refer to the more or less lasting influence of one person on 
another. It then notes that this usage differs from others, which, however, 
differ markedly among themselves. It then reviews the literature on iden- 
tification, a few high points of which will be noted here. 

S. Freud (1922, 1933, 1938, 1949) has proposed a developmental 
sequence beginning with the ‘primary identification" of the infant with his 
mother and taking the normal child through a subsequent identification 
with the parent of the same sex in the resolution of the Oedipus complex 
and the incorporation of the parental imago. Anna Freud (1946) has added 
the dynamics of ‘identification with the aggressor’. 

Seeking to reformulate the concept of identification with more observable 
referents, Sears (1957) has conceived of identification as a process initiated 
by the infant’s efforts to reproduce his mother’s gratifying behaviors during 
her absence and developing a ‘secondary drive system of dependency-on-the- 
mother’, 

Other formulations of importance in the development of the concept 
include those of Bronfenbrenner (1960), Erikson (1956), Hill (1960), 
Kagan (1958), Mowrer (1953), Parsons and Bales (1955), and Sanford 
(1955). 


B. Identification as an undifferentiated concept 


One reason why the study of identification has frequently proved so dif- 
ficult is that it has been used as a molar, largely undifferentiated concept. 
If a son identifies with his father in the Freudian view, this seems to mean 
first and foremost that the son has adopted a masculine orientation. But 
such an interpretation seems to imply a host of rather vaguely specified 
and not very well substantiated consequences; that the son should elect the 
same sort of occupation as his father’s, that he aspire to the same sort of 
life, that he develop manners like his father’s, manifest the same tastes, 
eccentricities, etc., etc. 

(Another feature of the conventional usage of identification as an un- 
differentiated construct is that it frequently, perhaps usually, connotes a 
volition of the identifier to simulate the behavior of the model. Although 
it seems likely that such a volition probably occurs in most cases of ‘more 
or less lasting influence’, it seems to this writer advantageous to omit 
Volition from the definition of identification, and thereby to make it em- 
pirically problematic.) 
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With such a molar view of interpersonal influence, how should we be 
able to tell if a son did not identify with his father? According to this 
view, the son is confronted with two possible directions of identification 
— masculine and feminine — of which his parents are for him the proto- 
types. Presumably, then, the way in which we should be able to tell if the 
son did not identify with his father would be if he were to manifest a 
feminine, rather than a masculine, orientation. (Of course, the Freudian 
view is more complex than has been suggested here. Identification is pre- 
sented as involving the development of the superego, and the complexities 
center on the formulation that identification may occur at various levels of 
consciousness. These complexities, however, are not stated in terms of the 
differentiation of content, or substance, with which we are concerned here.) 


C. The substance of identification: Orienting value of the concept of role 


How can we differentiate behaviors and attitudes in order to improve our 
perspective and deepen our understanding of interpersonal influence? The 
concept of role is useful at this point. The utility of the concept will 
emerge if we place it in a paradigm relating social systems and the be- 
haviors of individual actors. Let us set up a paradigm in which ego is an 
identifier whose behaviors are related to those of an alter. The aiter, so our 
theory runs, is a model and/or a reinforcer. Dimensions on which ego's be- 
haviors, or reports of those behaviors, are arrayed constitute the dependent 
variables. Independent variables are social structure and social function. 
Social structure, being a network of interdependent social positions with 
their constituent social roles (e.g, the family), specifies the number and 
nature of the social positions with whose occupants ego, as a member of 
the system, has occasion to interact. Hence social structure determines the 
social positions whose occupants are available to serve as models and/or 
reinforcers of ego's behaviors. Social function is conceived, in part, as task- 
oriented activity that gives rise to division of labor and the differentiation 
of reciprocal roles and eventuates in some resource that is a potential 
reward by means of which one person, the reinforcer, is able to exert more 
or less lasting influence on another, the identifier. It should be em- 
phasized that function is conceived as having both a social and an indivi- 
dual pay-off, i.e., that it serves to preserve the social group and to reward 
the individual. In this sense function is a Janus-faced concept linking 
sociology and social psychology (Winch, 1953, chap. 1). 

The paradigm includes four intervening variables: 1) resources, both 
material and non-material, which result from the task-oriented activities 
of the social system, 2) rewards, which are resources cathected by the 
identifier so that they alter the probability of certain of the identifier's 
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behaviors, 3) models, who are perceived by the identifier as either positive 
or negative exemplars, and 4) reinforcers, who directly influence the be- 
havior of the identifier. 

In summary, social structure determines with whom any given iden- 
tifier has the opportunity to interact, and social function determines the 
content of the interaction as well as the nature of the resources. Social 
structure determines whose behaviors the identifier will have an oppor- 
tunity to witness and thus who can become the identifier’s models! Social 
function determines who can reward the identifier's behaviors and with 
what resources. Social structure determines the role or roles by which the 
identifier will be related to the model and/or reinforcer. Social function 
determines the dimensions of influence and the possible and probable 
outcome of acts of potential influence. These relationships are summarized 
in figure 1 which shows the different steps of our paradigm beginning with 
the antecedent variables through the intervening variables to the consequent 
variables. 


FIGURE 1. Paradigm of social system as determinant of undirectional influence 
in the dyad. * 


CONSEQUENT VARIABLES 


INTERVENING VARIABLES 
(PERSONALITY SYSTEM) 


ANTECEDENT VARIABLES 
(SOCIAL SYSTEM) 


social structure 


behaviors and attitudes 
of identifier 


social function 


* The writer fully realizes that the above formulation has been presented in com- 
pressed, almost telegraphic, style. This has been done to avoid making undue 
demands on the time of the reader. If the reader should wish an expanded, al- 
though not quite up-to-date, version, he is referred to Winch, 1962. 


Some of the utility of the concept of role can now be seen to be a con- 
sequence of the foregoing paradigm. Role becomes a useful concept in the 
present context because it directs our attention to: 
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a) functional behaviors and attitudes, i.e., those related to task-oriented 
activities, 

b) relationships and settings in which these behaviors and attitudes are 
differentially expressed, and 

€) reciprocal behaviors and attitudes. 


D. Role and personality 


Some, perhaps all, of the behaviors and attitudes to which we shall be 
referring as aspects or traits of roles may also be regarded as characteristics 
of the personality system. Thus, nurturance may be conceived as part ofa 
parental role, risk-taking as one aspect of an occupational role; yet nur- 
turance and risk-taking may also be conceived as characteristics of per- 
sonality. 

Very simply, the distinction between role and personality is seen as 
follows: role directs our attention to behaviors and attitudes that are ap- 
propriate to a situation, irrespective of the actor, whereas personality 
directs our attention to behaviors and attitudes that are characteristic of the 
actor, irrespective of the situation. 

In this context, a trait may pertain to role or to personality or to both. 
Prescriptions for parental roles, especially for the maternal role, generally 
include nurturant behaviors and attitudes, but a person may be generally 
nurturant, more or less without regard to the situation. In this respect such 
a person would be well suited to fulfill the maternal role. 

The range of possible outcomes of interpersonal influence depends on 
whether or not the trait under consideration is conceived as pertaining to 
a differentiated role in a dyadic relationship. If so, the identifier may turn 
out to show behavior and/or attitudes that are similar to those of the in- 
fluencer, or reciprocal to those of the influencer, or both. Thus a highly 
nurturant parent may influence his child to become highly nurturant or to 
become highly receptive, * or both. If the trait does not pertain to one of a 
pair of complementary roles, no reciprocal trait is specified, and we should 
expect influence to show up in similarity of behavior and/or attitude. For 
both kinds of trait, it is possible that the identifier will cathect the in- 
fluencer so negatively that the identifier will manifest ‘negative’ or 'op- 
posite' behaviors and/or attitudes. 


E. Differentiating the concept of identification with respect to form: Some 
useful distinctions 


The concept of identification can be differentiated with respect to form and 
with respect to substance or content. Substance depends upon the context 
in which identification is studied, i.e. upon the specific social structure with 
* Succorant and help-seeking are used here as synonymous of receptive. 
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its role system and social functions. Accordingly, we shall defer the con- 
sideration of differentiation with respect to substance until we have had an 
opportunity to propose a context for the study of interpersonal influence. 

With respect to form — indeed even prior to considering form — it is 
advisable to distinguish between identification as referring to the learned 
behaviors of an identifier (identification-as-product) and to the process by 
which the behaviors are learned (identification-as-process). With respect to 
identification-as-product, we propose three sets of distinctions. 

First, as we have noticed, Freud distinguished levels, or zones, of con- 
sciousness. We shall keep the number he suggested, but apply our own 
nomenclature: 

1. overt 
2. covert but conscious 
3. unconscious. 

Second, we shall distinguish among types of outcome, for the discussion 

in the section on role and personality: 

1. the identifier's behavior is similar to that of the model, or 

2. the identifier's behavior is reciprocal to that of the model, or 
3. the identifier's behavior is opposite from that of the model. 

Third, we shall distinguish kinds of identification on a basis isomorphic 
with the role-personality distinction: 

l. positional (pertaining to a set of roles) 
2. personal. j 

With these qualifiers and those to come from the concept of substance 
(referring to the content or style of roles or to traits or attributes of per- 
sonality), it becomes possible to specify the nature of influence in a much 
more precise and molecular way than with most previous conceptions of 
identification. 


F. The general hypotheses 

These relate antecedent and intervening variables to the consequent variable. 
(See the schematic diagram in figure 1 above.) In each hypothesis it is 
assumed ‘other things are equal’. 


Social structure: 

H,: The more models the structure offers, the more positional will be the 
identifier's identification; conversely, the fewer models, the more posi- 
tional will be the identification. 

H,: The more a sociàl system serves the identifier as a total institution 
(and therefore the fewer his relationships outside that system), the 
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more complete will be his identification with one or more models 
within it; conversely, as a system ceases to serve the identifier as a 
total institution, his identification with one or more models within it 
will decay, and he will form identifications in other social systems. 


Social function: 

H,: The more functional the social system of which the identifier is a 
member, the greater the proportion of his identifications will be with 
models within the system. 

H,: The more functional a given member of the system is for the iden- 
tifier, the stronger will be the identifier's identification with that 
member. 


Resources: 

H,: The greater the resources controlled by a social system, the greater the 
proportion of the identifier's identifications will be with models within 
that system. 

Hy The greater the resources controlled by a member of a system, the 
stronger will be the identifier's identification with that member. 


Reinforcer reward: 

H,: The more conditional the reinforcer makes the identifier's access to 
the reward upon the latter’s performing a given behavior, the stronger 
will be the latter’s resulting identification. 


III. THE DESIGN 


A. The family as the identifier's prime social system 


Although there appears to be some socialization going on throughout the 
lives of most people, scholars and laymen seem to share the conviction that 
young people are more susceptible to interpersonal influence than are those 
who are well into the years of maturity. Equally widespread is the view that 
models are typically persons whose statuses are superordinate to those of 
the respective identifiers. This suggests that the ideal situation in which to 
study identification is one in which young people are in some kind of 
dependent or subordinate relationship to older persons. Such relationships 
as priest-parishioner, therapist-patient, and teacher-student come to mind. 
But it is the emphasis of both folk wisdom and social science that the 
parent-child relationship is the emotional prototype of the others. Since 
layman and scholar seem to agree that, in Western societies at least, the in- 
fluence of one parent or the other tends to exceed the influence of any 
other one or two persons in our lives, it seems prudent to focus our study 
on interpersonal influence in the context of the family. 
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B. The college fraternity as a second social system 


The design should offer a social system in competition with the family in 
that the other social system offers another set of potential models in some- 
thing like the emotional proximity of the family. Many young men ex- 
perience such a second social system on leaving home to go away to col- 
lege, especially where there are institutionalized procedures to emphasize 
and reinforce ‘brotherhood’ as in the college fraternity. 

For these reasons it is planned to use college fraternities or quasi- 
fraternities (solidary residences) as primary sampling units. 


C. Selecting the fraternity houses: Ethnicity and familial functionality 


The functionality of social systems is a key concept in our theory. It has 
been shown that on the average Jewish and non-Jewish families differ in 
functionality (Winch and Greer, 1964). More recent work (still unpublished) 
indicates that Protestant and Catholic also tend to differ along this dimen- 
sion. The unique history of the Negro family in the United States suggests 
that it might differ from all of the other three. For this reason it is proposed 
to carry out this study with four levels of ethnicity: white protestant, white 
Catholic, white Jewish, and Negro. 

The competition of influence between peers and family may have dif- 
ferent outcomes depending on whether the campus is ethnically homo- 
geneous or heterogeneous. For this reason it is desirable to investigate the 
problem at both levels of ethnicity. 

Finally, the competition between peer and parent may be affected by 
the standing of the fraternity in the local social hierarchy. For this reason it 
is desirable to investigate at both the high and low levels of fraternity 
prestige. 

The foregoing requires sixteen houses with the following distribution of 
characteristics: 


" Social status Ethnicity 
Ethnically of house Protestant Catholic Jewish Negro 
High 
Homogeneous 
Low 
High 
Heterogeneous 


w 


D. Selecting the research subjects within the fraternities 
A fraternity chapter usually consists of between 50 and 100 active mem- 
bers and pledges. Within each house it is planned to select 24 men for 
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intensive study. These men, to be designated as constituting Group A, 
will be selected with respect to the following criteria: 


1. To vary exposure to the fraternity (i.e., the second Social system): 
select freshmen and juniors. (Seniors will not be selected for Group A 
because a) of the possibility that all testing could not be concluded ina 
single academic year, and b) the impression that seniors are sometimes 
too oriented to job-hunting to be sufficiently cooperative as research 
subjects.) 

2. To vary the resources of the family: high and low socioeconomic 
status of the families of orientation with respect to the range present 
in the fraternity. As many of the members as possible will be given a 
screening test containing this query among others. 

3. To vary the structure of the family: those being second or later sons 
vs. being oldest sons or only children. This pertains to whether or not the 
family presents the subject with an older brother as a possible model. 
(Initially it was planned to vary the structure of the nuclear family of 
orientation by selecting on the basis of having or not having a father 
in the home. A pilot study on one upper status protestant fraternity, 
however, revealed too few fatherless subjects to make this criterion 
feasible.) 


The foregoing criteria create three dichotomies and hence eight combina- 
tions. If three subjects are selected with each of these combinations, a total 
of 24 are put into Group A in each house. An effort will be made to get a 
sizable number of those not selected for Group A to participate in the 
study; these residual participants will be designated as Group B subjects. 


E. Qualifying identification 


In section II-E above it was proposed that qualifiers were needed in order 

for the concept of identification to be adequately denotative. With respect 

to the set of qualifiers proposed in that section it is intended to measure 
identification qualified as follows with respect to formal properties: 

1. Level. Overt. It will be possible also to make some inferences about the 
covert-but-conscious level. 

2. Type. Mainly, the similar type will be studied, but an attempt will also 
be made (through the trait-history (TH) to gather data on the other 
types). 

3. Kind. Positional, with respect to the occupational and parental social 
positions; personal, with respect to a specified set of traits. 

With respect to the level of identification, the subject will be asked to 

what degree he behaves in specified ways. Since his reports will be checked 

with reports of peers (fraternity brothers) and of family members, it is 
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possible to conclude that where there is consensus between self-reports and 
reports from others, the behavior is indeed overt. On the other hand, where 
the reports diverge, the inference is that the behavior is conscious but 
covert. (Here we make use of the widely remarked distortion arising from 
the phenomenon of social desirability, and we operationalize the distinction 
between Walter Mitty's career as intrepid destroyer skipper and as hen- 
pecked husband.) 

Because the study relies to a considerable degree on the perceptions of 
the research subjects, their peers and family members, and because similar 
identification is more easily comprehended by the layman than are the 
other two types, the emphasis will be on this type. In one of the instruments 
(the trait-history), however, an attempt will be made to elicit negative as 
well as positive sources of influence. Hence opposite identification may also 
be measurable. Moreover, reciprocal identification will be measurable with 
respect to parental roles. 

Consideration of kind of identification brings in the related matter of its 
substance, or content. Relevant to positional identification are the two 
major social positions the college male looks forward to: his familial position 
of husband-father and his occupational position. This study will concentrate 
on these two salient positions, but some attention will also be given to the 
subject's style of enacting his social position of college student. 

The traits used to represent the domain of personal identification come 
from a pilot study undertaken early in the program of this research. Sub- 
jects were asked to respond to an open-ended question as to the ways in 
which they saw persons as having been influential in their lives. The 
resulting traits and categories are reported in the following section and in 
figure 1, section II-C. 


F. The variables and the way of measuring each 


As set forth in section II-C above, the fundamental variables of the study 
are: 


1. Antecedent variables (social systems, designated in section II as family 
and fraternity) 
Social structure 
Social function 
2. Intervening variables 
Resources 
Rewards 
Models 
Reinforcers 
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3. Consequent variables 
Actor's identifications with respect to specified behaviors, and 
attitudes that may be stated either as attributes of roles (or role 
styles) or as characteristics of personality. 


Table 1 lists the instruments that have been developed, presents an outline 
of the variables of the study, and locates the item or items used to measure 
each variable. For the most part it is believed that the procedures are 
sufficiently self-evident that no comment is called for; with respect to the 
measurement of identification, however, the procedures are not self-evident 
and hence some explanation is in order. 

From the qualifications of the concept of identification specified in the 
section just above, it is possible to set forth the following as sufficient 
conditions to assure the existence of A's identification with B: 


1. A recognizes B as a source of influence (model and/or reinforcer) with 
respect to the behavior under consideration. We may speak of B as A's 
‘perceived model’ or *perceived reinforcer' with respect to that behavior. 
Some may object that A may have identified with B but be unaware of 
the identification. The response is that in the last section the qualifi- 
cations specified overt identification; unconscious identification is not 
being studied here. 

2. A's behavior must be related to B's. The section on qualifications 
specifies a concentration on similar identification. Hence there must be 
a demonstration of similarity of A and B with respect to the behavior 
under consideration. If the only evidence is A's assertion that his be- 
havior resembles B's, we can accept only the existence of 'perceived 
identification’. If, in addition, there is evidence from another source, 
we shall remove the qualification and accept the assertion as valid. 

Because a pilot study (Winch, 1962, table VIII) has confirmed the ex- 
pectation that parents are overwhelmingly reported to be the most im- 
portant sources of influence with respect to the content of identification 
under study here, parents will be regarded as principal models and/or 
reinforcers. For both the salient positional identifications (i.e., with respect 
to familial and occupational positions) the father will be the potential 
model of greatest interest; for personal identification (i.e., with respect to 
a number of traits) both parents are to be foci of study. The design of the 
study will then allow for the investigation of conditions under which the 
father of a college male has been highly or slightly influential in that 
young man's positional identifications, and the conditions under which 
both parents have been highly or slightly influential in his personal iden- 
tifications. The 'conditions under which' concern the structure and functions 
of the family vs. the structure and functions of the peer group. 
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It has been asserted we shall be studying three categories of content of 
identification: familial position, occupational position, and personal. We 
shall take these up in order. 

We shall consider three ways of specifying properties of the position 
of husband-father: the ranking of importance of certain subroles, the 
manner of fulfilling the roles of father, and relative standing on four traits 
believed to be basic to the two parental roles. ^ 

In a previous publication (Winch, 1963, p. 664) the writer has proposed 
that the adult male’s familial position can be broken down into the 
following: 


1. Subroles independent of societal-cultural setting: 
Progenitor 
Parent 
Position conferrer 
Emotional gratifier 
Wife’s sexual partner 
2. Additional subroles specific to setting of American middle class: 
Host 
Home manager and maintainer 
Companion to wife and children in leisure-time activities 


It is to be expected that the fathers of the subjects will vary in the 
emphasis they give to these eight subroles. Then we may examine the 
question: to what degree does the identifier seek to reproduce the manner 
in which his father fulfilled his position of husband-father? In the Inventory 
of Associations (LA) the respondent is asked to rate these eight subroles 
of the position of husband-father in the light of his own value scheme. 

In a later questionnaire he will be asked to respond to this same question 
as he thinks his father would. Finally, his father will be asked to rate these 
subroles with respect to the way he has assessed their importance. With 
respect to the ranking of the eight subroles, then, there will be two measures 
of the subject's identification with his father: one based on the relation 
between the subject’s ranking of the subroles and his belief as to the way 
his father would rank them, and the other on the relation between the 
subject's ranking and the father’s actual rankings. 

A second measure of identification with respect to the position of hus- 
band-father concerns the manner of fulfilling the role of father. Roe and 
Spiegelmann (1963) have developed questionnaires about parent-child 
relations (abbreviated as PCR) intended to get the perceptions of college- 
age subjects concerning the manner in which their parents fulfilled the 
paternal roles. There is a very slight difference between the form pertaining 
to the subject’s report on the paternal role and that pertaining to the 
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maternal role. According to their account, this questionnaire contains scales 
on six role properties and four measures of parental rewarding and 
punishing. The six role properties are: loving, protecting, demanding, reject- 
ing, neglecting, and casual; the four measures of reward-punishment are: 
symbolic-love reward, direct-object reward, symbolic-love punishment, and 
direct-object punishment. The writer has adapted the PCR-Father in order 
to ask the subject to imagine himself some twelve to fifteen years older 
than he is and the father of a ten-year-old son. With the items recast into 
future tense he is asked to indicate how he thinks he will fulfill the paternal 
role with respect to each of these ten dimensions. After some time (a 
month, say) he will be asked to respond to the form eliciting his perception 
of his father's performance vis-a-vis him. After another month he will be 
given the form on his mother's performance vis-a-vis himself. (Consideration 
will be given to counterbalancing the order for father and mother.) Still 
to be tested is the possibility of adapting the questionnaire to use by each 
parent so that he (or she) may record his (or her) own perception of his 
(or her) parental performance vis-a-vis the subject. Analysis will be under- 
taken separately with respect to the six scores on role properties and the 
four scores on reward and punishment. 

A third measure of identification with respect to the role of husband- 
father also concerns the parental role. Following Schaefer's analysis of the 
maternal role (1959) the writer (Winch, 1963, chapters 1, 13, 14) has 
proposed that the basic elements of the parental role are to nurture and to 
control the child. For each of these parental functions a trait is postulated: 
help-giving (nurturance) and direction-giving (control). Also a reciprocal 
pair of traits is postulated: help-seeking (succorance) and direction-seeking 
(submissiveness). Several measures of the subject’s possession of each of 
these four traits are to be used: self-rating on two different occasions, 
Peer-ratings, and ratings by members of the subject's family. Evidence of 
the subject's similar identification with one parent or the other in terms 
of a parental role will be the degree of similarity of the subject's standing 
on these four traits as recorded by his peers with the standing of each 
parent on the same traits as recorded by other family members. By relating 
the subjects ratings on these four traits with the parents ratings on 
reciprocal traits it will be possible to estimate the subjects reciprocal 
identification with each parent in terms of a parental role. 

With respect to occupational position there appear to be several dimen- 
sions in terms of which occupations can be compared to determine the 
degree of perceived similarity. Bronfenbrenner (1959) has distinguished 
three kinds of orientation a job may have: relationship-oriented, production- 
oriented, or skill-oriented. Another distinction may be drawn between the 
entrepreneurial and bureaucratic orientations, especially to the degree that 
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an occupation involves risk-taking and high rewards vs. security and more 
modest rewards. Other classifications that have been proposed include the 
degree of determinateness (Mack, 1956) and the six categories of Holland 
(1959). Evidence concerning the actual occupation of the father and also his 
preferences will be compared with the preferences and expectations of the 
son in terms of one or more of these sets of orientations. Again evidence 
will be sought independently from the subject and his father. : 

The view that personality pertains to the behavior characteristic of the 
actor more or less without regard to the situation in which he finds him- 
Self, i.c., that it is an actor-centered rather than a situation-centered con- 
cept, leads to a search for categories to describe the personal style of the 
actor, especially for categories with respect to which the actor will feel 
that he has been influenced. In a pilot study (Winch, 1962, pp. 124-130), 
subjects were asked to respond freely to a question as to who had been the 
most influential persons in their lives and in what respects these persons had 
been influential, Post-coding of these responses led to the conclusion that 
they could be subsumed under the following headings: 


morality, standards of interpersonal conduct; 

nonmoral elements of life style; 

arousal of interests; 

occupational orientation; and 

means of achieving goals, values, ends, or means to avoid. 


CE NN 


The present stage of the study has built on these results. With respect to 
each of the traits under four of the five headings above (the exception 
being occupational orientation), the subject is asked to: 


a. rate himself; 

b. indicate whether or not he has felt any influence; 

C. if so, to designate the most important sources of influence (up to three 
persons and/or groups) in terms of their relationships to him; 

d. rate the most influential person on the trait concerned; 

e. indicate whether he is satisfied or dissatisfied with himself with respect 
to that trait; 

f. if dissatisfied, indicate the degree to which he is making any effort to 
change himself; 

g. indicate the order of salience of the traits within each of the four sets; 

h. for each of the four parental-role traits (help-giving and help-seeking, 
direction-giving and direction-seeking) and for each of the traits re- 
ported as most salient in each of sets 1, 2, 3, and 5 mentioned above, 
to respond to a series of questions concerning: 
(1) sources of influence — model and/or reinforcer and/or social group; 
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(2) kinds of behavior rewarded and/or punished; 

(3) forms of reward and/or punishment; 

(4) period of subject's life in which influence was experienced. 
The questionnaires and items that perform these operations are indicated 
in table 1. Moreover, to find out what the subject is 'really like' members 
of his family are asked to rate him on the full set of traits, and his 
fraternity brothers are asked to rate him on the set of traits referred to in 
*h' above. 

Each subject provides two frequency distributions of his sources of 
influence — one bearing on the thirty personality traits, and the other 
bearing on the more restricted and salient set referred to in point ‘h’. 
These frequency distributions provide a means of measuring the importance 
to the subject of the family and individual family members. 

With respect to occupational orientation, the subject is asked the oc- 
cupation he wishes to enter, the one he expects to enter, and his occu- 
pational preference with respect to Bronfenbrenner's threefold work distinc- 
tion (see p. 590/1). 

Finally, an effort is made to determine the source of influence through 
a pair of globally phrased questions — whom the subject believes he most 
resembles, and whom he thinks he has been most influenced by, without 
specifying any dimension of similarity or influence. 


^ 
TABLE 1. The variables of the identification study, instrument measuring each. 


L The Instruments 


A. Developed (but not necessarily in final version) 
1. BI — Background Information questionnaire, containing items in- 
quiring about 
a. Family and household structure 
b. Ethnicity, race, religion of family 
c. SES of family 
d. Urban-suburban-rural residence of family 
e. Subject's orientation to school and career 
f. Global identification questions 


2. IA = Inventory of Association, containing items inquiring about 

a, Self-ratings on traits in table VI of Identification and its Familial 

Determinants 

b. Self-ratings as to salience of traits within sets 

C. Self-ratings as to satisfaction with self on each trait and effort 
made to change self 
Self-ratings and designation of influencers on 13 ‘ways’ of life’ 
Self-rating on functionality of fraternity to subject 
f. Conception of collegiate and familial roles 


se 
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TABLE 1. (Continuation). 


I. Instruments 


g 


Designation of sources of influence on traits and subject's ratings 
of most influential individuals 


3. OO — Occupational Orientation questionnaire, containing items in- 


Beep 


p 


rpm 


quiring about " 
Father's occupation 
Mother's occupation 
Subject's occupational aspirations and expectations 
Formality of subject's relationships with parents as reflected in his 
mode of addressing them 
Subject's assessment as to who educated him in specified ways, i.e., 
who performed the function of socialization-education for him 
Three-dimensional measure of subject's identification — person 
similar to, person most liked, person most controlled by 
Presence and absence of subject's parents 
Division of labor between subject's parents 
Division of authority between subject's parents 
Functionality (interaction and mutual aid) of subject's extended 
kin network 


4. PCR — Roe-Siegelman Parent-Child Relations questionnaire; original 


a. 


version measures separately subjects perceptions of role- 
performances of his parents; one adaptation measures father's 
paternal role-performance as presently recalled; another 
measures the subject's expectations of his own paternal role- 
performance; represented as measuring the following dimen- 
sions of the parental role: 

Role properties 

(1) loving 

(2) protecting 

(3) demanding 

(4) rejecting 

(5) neglecting 

(6) casual 

Parental rewarding and punishing 

(1) symbolic-love reward 

(2) direct-object reward 

(3) symbolic-love punishment 

(4) direct-object punishment 


5. TH — Trait History questionnaire; for a specified trait it asks the 


a. 
b. 


subject: 
For a self-rating 
To designate a model 
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TABLE 1. (Continuation). 


see 


I. Instruments i 
ol mer ER ER Eee 


. To indicate how the model rewarded and/or punished him with 


respect to the trait 
d. In what way the model influenced him 
e. When this happened 
f. Items a-e for a reinforcer 
g Items a-e for an influencing social group 
6. PR— Peer Rating questionnaire, requesting members of each 


Group B to rate the members of the corresponding Group A 
with respect to specified traits 


7. SC= Scorecard of Relationships to You; provides precoded res- 


ponses where the subject is asked to specify people in rela- 
tionship to him, occuring in BI-f, IA-d and g, OC-e and f, 
TH-b. 


8. CO= Classification of Occupations; provides precoded responses 


where subject is asked to designate specific occupations in 
OC-a-c; purposes are to specify occupations as precisely as 
possible and to provide an easy way to convert the desig- 
nation to a scale of occupational prestige (one form of SES) 
from Reiss' study (1962). 


B. Still to be developed 
1. FR — Familial Rating questionnaire containing 


en gp 


. Self-ratings on the traits in LA-a 

. Ratings of the subject on these traits 

. Ratings on other family members on these traits 
. Specification of whom subject most resembles 


Specification of who has most influenced the subject 


2. Additional THs 


Il. The Variables Source of information 


Subject Peer Family 


A. Antecedent variables (social system) 
1. Family of orientation 


a. Location in societal system (SES) BI 
(1) Father's occupation 00 

In Bronfenbrenner's categories BI 

(2) Father's education BI 
(3) Religion BI 
(4) Race BI 
(5) Country of origin BI 


(6) Income BI 
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TABLE 1. (Continuation). 


IL The Variables = 


b. Structure of household 

(1) Sibling arrangement 

(2) Presence of parents 

(3) Division of labor of parents 

(4) Division of authority of parents 

(5) Social distance between subject and 
parents as indicated by formality of 
mode of addressing them 


c. Functionality 
(1) Nuclear: SES as index of position- 
conferring functionality 
(2) Nuclear: function of socialization- 
education 
(3) Extended: interaction and mutual aid 


2. Fraternity or other peer group 


a. Location in campus social system: 
local reputation 
b. Functionality as perceived by subject 


B. Intervening variables 


1; 


Designation of models with respect to their 
relationships to the subject 


a. Global: most similar to 


b. All traits (by trait) 
c. Selected traits 
d. ‘Philosophy of life’ 


. Designation of reinforcers with respect to 


their relationships to the subject 
a. For selected traits 
b. Parents’ role-performance 


. Other sources of influence 


a. Most influenced by 

b. Most cathected person 

c. Influential social groups 
(by trait) 


. Rewards and punishments 


a. For selected traits 
b. Perceived from parents 


Subject 


BI 
BI 
00 
00 
00 


00 


Peer Family 


(See II-A-1-a above.) 


00 
00 


Campus pretest 


FR 
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TABLE 1. (Continuation). 
Il. The Variables à Subject Peer Family 


C.. Consequent variable — Identification: 
Generally the degree of similarity * of son (as 
rated by self, peers, family) to father (as rated 
by self, son) with respect to: 

"> 
1. Paternal role, as measured by: 


a. PCR role categories PCR PCR 
b. The four dimensions of the 
parent-child relationship: 
nurtyrance, succorance, TH 
^ dominance, submissiveness ** IA FR 
2. Occupational role 00 


3. Personality traits 
a. Morality, standards of interpersonal 


conduct 

(1) Altruism IA 

(2) Integrity IA 

b. Nonmoral elements of life style 
(1) Extroversion IA PR FR 
(2) Introversion IA PR FR 
GB) Creativity IA PR FR 
(4) Quality of performance IA PR FR 
(5) Activity level IA PR FR 
(6) Emotionality IA PR FR 
(7) Nonemotionality IA PR FR 
c. Interests TH et 
(1) Intellectual IA PR FR 
(2) Political IA PR FR 
(3) Educational IA PR FR 
(4) Aesthetic: natural IA PR FR 
(5) Aesthetic: man-made IA PR FR 
* There will be a few opportunities to measure reciprocal and opposite iden- 
tification. 
** As noted in the text, these role attributes may also be regarded as personality 
characteristics. 


*** As indicated in section III-F, a TH will be obtained on each of the four 
parental-role traits mentioned under II-C-1-b above. In addition a TH will be 
obtained on the trait the subject reports most salient in each of the four 
sections under II-C-3. 
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| TABLE 1. (Continuation), 


Il. The Variables Subject Peer Family 
(6) Religious IA PR FR 
(7) Humanitarian IA PR FR 
(8) Sporting, athletic IA PR. FR 
(9) ‘Philosophy of life’ IA PR FR 

d. Means of achieving goals, values, ends, 

or means to avoid TH *** " 

(1) Striving IA PR FR 
(2) Social sensitivity IA PR FR 
(3) Social skills, manners IA PR FR 
(4) Cooperativeness IA PR ER 
(5) Resourcefulness IA PR FR 
(6) Responsibility IA PR ER 
(7) Cheating, gouging, etc. IA PR FR 
(8) Passivity IA PR FR 


IH. Analysis of the data. Tests of hypotheses are to be based on an analysis of 
variance, as follows: 


| Main effects Index of Levels d.f. 
Ethnicity Familial functionality 4: white Protestant 3 
à white Catholic 
white Jewish, 
Negro Protestant 
Homo-heterogenity Familial functionality 2: homogeneous 1 
of ethnicity (increases variation) heterogeneous 
SES of family of Familial functionality 2: high, low 1 
orientation 
Having vs. not having Familial structure 2: yes, no 1 
older brother 
Social status of Functionality of peer 2: high, low 1 
fraternity group 
Year in school Subject's position in 2: junior, freshman — 1 
peer group 
Replications 3 256 
Interactions 119 
383 


Thus the number of subjects called for by the design is 4x2x 2x2x2x2x3 
— 384. In other words, the six main effects intersect in 128 cells, each containing 


three subjects. 
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Each of the headings, and indeed each of the subheadings (or traits), under 
II-C in figure 1 can be considered a potential dimension of identification. 
The total number of such traits is between thirty and thirty-five, depending 
upon how many measures of occupational orientation are used. For each 
of these traits there are two sources of information — the subject and his 
family — and for some, three — the other two plus the peer group. 

It may be fruitful to subject scores on these traits to a factor analysis. 

In any case it can be seen that there is considerable room for statistical 
analysis. Before the age of the computer it would have seemed foolhardy to 
undertake a problem involving so much computation. With library programs 
for all operations the task becomes entirely feasible and a researcher who 
would overlook these possibilities would fail to mine the rich veins of his 
data. 


IV. WORK ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED 


A. The first stage 


As indicated in sections I and II, the first stage of the writer's work resulted 
in 1) a review of extant formulations, 2) clarification of concepts, 3) state- 
ment of a theory, 4) the assertion of some hypotheses, 5) the discovery ofa 
few relationships, and 6) inchoate versions of the BI (Background Infor- 
mation) questionnaire and the IA (Inventory of Associations). These ac- 
complishments have been reported in Identification and Its Familial Deter- 
minants. 


B. The second stage 


The second stage of the writer's work has been devoted to 7) the develop- 
ment of a design for the study, 8) the development of instruments for the 
measuring of key variables, and 9) the analysis of data gathered by means 
of these instruments. Section III above has presented the design of the 
study. Table 1 has listed the instruments developed. There remains the 
presentation of data pertaining to these instruments, which we hope will be 
presented one day. 

Of the variables to be measured it is the writer's judgement that the 
most difficult to measure are those of the personality system. If the as- 
sumption is correct, it follows that the greatest potentiality for failure from 
instruments error lies with these traits. Since most of the measures of 
identification depend on these, it is important to see how well these items 
are working. To gauge the adequacy of these measures, the writer has 
concentrated on six traits. Four traits have been selected because of their 
relevance to both positional and personal identification: nurturance (or help- 
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giving) and control (or dominance or direction-giving), and their reciprocal 
— succorance (or help-seeking) and submissiveness (or direction-seeking). The 
other two were selected more or less arbitrarily as representatives of other 
categories of traits: extroversion from the 'nonmoral elements of life style’ 
and intellectuality from the ‘arousal of interests’. The latter traits are 
viewed as pertaining to personal identification. 

It is the writer's strategy to go as far as possible in triangulating on 
variables in the personality system with observations from three sources: 
the subject himself, his peers (fraternity brothers), and his family. As of 
the moment of writing, progress has been made in the development of in- 
struments based on self-ratings and peer-ratings. The months ahead will 
see work on familial-rating instruments. Let us turn to the peer-rating 
procedure before considering data on the self-rating instruments. 

Being keenly aware of the difficulty of removing the effect of 'social 
desirability from personality data derived by self-rating procedures, the 
writer has sought means of using other sources of information. One proce- 
dure, the PR, or Peer Rating questionnaire, is in an advanced state of 
preparation; the other, the FR, or Family Rating questionnaire, is yet to 
be developed. The following is a report of an investigation into some results 
obtained by the PR. 

Two forms of PR have been tried. In both forms a set of friends or 
acquaintances rate a set of peers on some defined trait. In one version 
each judge is asked to make his ratings with reference to a set of ‘anchor’ 
individuals from his own idiosyncratic history. This is based on the 
pioneering work of Gardner and Thompson (1956). In the other version 
each judge is asked to make a forced distribution of the ratees over the 
trait under consideration. This is based most directly on the work of Cattell 
(1947) and Norman (1963). It appears that the two procedures give com- 
parable results. Since the latter procedure is easier to administer, it will be 
used. An inquiry was made to determine the number of judges needed to 
achieve stable statistical significance *. The number of judges required 
varied by trait from a low of three to one trait that failed to achieve such 
stability with eleven judges. Usually six judges are enough. 

Another investigation concerned the number of steps to be used in self- 
rating scales. Comparable results were obtained with 4-step and 9-step 
scales. It has been decided to use the former because of greater ease and 
assumedly lower frequency of error in transferring the data to punch 
cards. 


* Each judge’s ratings were converted to ranks. Then Kendall's coefficient of 
concordance (W) was computed over k judges and n ratees. For each trait 
note was made of the smallest number of judges (K) at which .01 significance 
was achieved and retained for all larger k. 
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V. SUMMARY 


This study concerns the conditions under which one social system rather 
than another exerts more or less lasting influence over the actor. The 
family and the college fraternity are the social systems which the design 
of this study views as making competing attempts to influence the male of 
college age. Relative functionality of these systems is proposed as a deter- 
minant of more or less lasting influence. 

Stage one of the present study, involving survey of relevant literature, 
formulation of a theory and some pilot studies, concluded in 1962 with 
the publication of Identification and Its Familial Determinants. Stage two, 
has concentrated on the development of instruments and design of research. 

Developmental work on the instruments designed to measure these 
variables has resulted in such findings as: 

1. For ratings by peers who are reasonably well acquainted with the 
ratees, six judges are usually enough, although occasionally as many as 
eleven judges are required to achieve stable significance. 

2. For the measurement of these traits, a 4-point scale is just about as 
good as a 9-point scale, and the former is easier to code. 
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CHAPTER 30 


Old problems and new queries in 
family sociology 


RENÉ KÔNIG 


We would like to take as our starting point the general proposition that 
there is no complex society without several simultaneous family types. Even 
in the ancient societies of Greece and Rome we encounter a plurality of 
family types, as soon as these societies leave the stage of archaic primi- 
tiveness and become more complex and more differentiated. This complex 
character may be determined by ethnic composition, by economy, social and 
political stratification, and by cultural differentiation. In most of the cases, 
all these factors may be acting together and contribute to the progressive 
complexity of a society. 

Now, this general statement is nothing but a simple fact without any 
further meaning, until we project it onto some theoretical statements of 
family sociology which seem to be generally accepted. The main scope of 
the following paper is to initiate a general revision of some theoretical 
propositions of contemporary family sociology. We also hope to be able 
1) to develop new queries out of the revision of older problems, 2) to 
reformulate older theories, and 3) to call forth new research in order to 
overcome some obscurities in our traditional conceptions. In so doing, we 
bave been deeply stimulated by new theoretical developments by William 
J. Goode,! which point in the same direction as some of our own con- 
siderations, 2 


During a stay of a couple of weeks in a little community on the east coast 
of Tenerife, one of the Canary Islands, we became aware of a peculiar 
ecological differentiation of the village. The center of the village was com- 
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posed of rather stately houses with a ‘Fonda’ in the middle, whereas we 
found in the surrounding hills a very poor population in rather primitive 
cave dwellings, dug into the porous vulcanic tuff. The main activities of 
the population of this little community consisted in the growing of early 
potatoes and tomatoes, both of them being exported to Northern European 
countries; in addition the village had a small tomato cannery. 

A first historical investigation proved that the village had once made a 
living by fishing from sea-going boats. Since these had to be rather big they 
were owned collectively by several families, which were to be looked upon 
as real extended (or composite) families. These families went jointly into 
business and had achieved what seemed to them a fairly well-to-do situation. 
This had started about 60 years ago, before I first visited the community. 
Unfortunately, I was unable to ascertain how these family aggregates 
operated and whether or not there were certain preferred degrees of kinship 
in cooperation. But these data could easily be checked in the parochial 
registers. 

For some undetermined reasons, which we guess might be connected 
with World War I, the deep-sea fishery had disappeared in the course of 
time; perhaps that the boats used were too small and, therefore, not pro- 
fitable enough. Anyway, people had instead started first with the growing 
of potatoes and shortly afterwards with tomatoes which were both exported 
with considerable profit to continental Europe. This change in the economic 
structure of the community however had as a result a considerable re- 
shifting of the population, because the new economic activity called for 
more manpower than was at hand in our little community. 

Therefore, about 45 years ago workers had to be imported from the 
neighboring island of La Gomera. At the time of my visit this population 
was still discernible from the native ‘Tinerfefios’ by its dialect. The un- 
married young men from La Gomera had excavated their dwellings from 
the hills around the old village and lived first like seasonal workers, 
migrating back and forth between the two islands. Later, after the new 
agricultural system had begun to flourish, and after a cannery had been 
opended, they began to settle down permanently and to import girls from 
their home island with the result that a zone of young families of these 
workers developed around the old village center. 

In this village, the ‘entrepreneurial’ class was formed by the former 
fishermen who kept to their joint family system, whereas the young workers 
from La Gomera settled down in independent nuclear or conjugal families. 
Thus, the village, at the time of my visit, was composed of two ecologically 
well differentiated zones which were characterized by two different family 
types; this important cleavage was furthermore culturally underlined by the 
existence of two different dialects. Since the workers’ population was 
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dependent on individual wages, there was no apparent reason why they 
should aggregate to extended families. 

Now, we can find an interesting hypothesis in a recent book by William 
J. Goode which we wish to confront with the above descriptions. ‘The 
lower strata in most societies live in small households; one should not, then, 
expect family systems closer to the conjugal type to change much in a 
period of economic expansion.’ 3 The first part of his hypothesis seems to be 
corroborated by our case. The second part of it seems to be rather plau- 
sible, although we cannot prove it with the materials available, because we 
should go on observing our village in order to find out whether or not the 
immigrant nuclear or conjugal families have proved to be more changeable 
and more adjustable to the new life conditions. Before we can go deeper 
into this question, we need more research. 

For the time being we have to emphasize that the result we have reached 
contradicts many older theories which hold that the family should have 
changed from larger family associations to the restricted nuclear family. 
Following the French sociologist Emile Durkheim, we call this hypothesis 
the ‘law of contraction.’ 4 The decisive causes for this development are 
found in the processes of industrialization and urbanization. 

Now, it cannot be denied that the conjugal or nuclear family has become 
dominant in our industrial civilizations. The question, however, remains 
to know how we have to evaluate this fact. In the case mentioned above 
there is no doubt that the nuclear families have not developed out of larger 
family aggregations, but they have rather originated under very specific 
circumstances: an imported or immigrant population of unmarried young 
workers has called, after a while, women from their home community. This 
means that the nuclear families have not 'developed' but originated spon- 
taneously. We can even reasonably assume that they were forced to this 
procedure, because there is a high probability that the foreign workers 
would not have been permitted to enter into marriage with the native 
families. 

In fact, Durkheim's theory of contraction, under the impact of this 
illustration to which other ones will be added soon, seems to be everything 
but evident. As a rule, his general theory is split up in a series of hypotheses 
we will have to consider one after the other: 

(1) The first hypothesis is that the conjugal family has become dominant 
in our industrial civilizations after a long process of development which 
mainly implies the emancipation of the nuclear family from larger family 
associations. 

(2) This means that the conjugal or nuclear family is thought of as 
being a rather new phenomenon. 

(3) The main cause that made this family type predominant in our 
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societies is mainly industrialization, i.e. that other causes can be only of 
secondary importance. 

(4) Furthermore, the theory of contraction develops under the tacit 
assumption that the older societies are composed more or less exclusively 
of extended family types. 

In other words, this means that the hypotheses (2) and (4) are thought 
to be mutually exclusive. Furthermore, development is thought to run from 
(4) to (2); this latter assumption became responsible for the name of the 
law as the law of contraction. The most elementary presentation of this law 
would, then, be like a straight line between a dominance of larger family 
aggregates to a dominance of nuclear families. This unveils the law of con- 
traction as an offspring of the old evolutionary theory which is still to be 
felt in some of Durkheim's considerations, although he has himself taken 
important steps to overcome this conception and to replace it by structural- 
functional theory. - 

(5) To the above mentioned hypotheses we should finally add a last one 
following which a spontaneous originating of extended families should, as 
a rule, be completely impossible in industrial societies. This last proposition 
is nothing but an underlying assumption connecting the two hypotheses 
(2) and (4). 


II 


Most of the propositions we have just mentioned are in contradiction with 
the first proposition of this paper that there exists no complex society 
without several simultaneous family types. It is important to have this in 
mind, because this will permit a more rigorous approach to our problem. 

In its original application, Durkheim's law of contraction applied to the 
development of the conjugal family out of the larger kinship associations of 
the clan. By the way, Durkheim is rather critical in his theory because he 
is quite aware of the fact emphasized already by Lewis H. Morgan and 
under his influence by Frederic Engels that the dominance of larger family 
associations does by no means exclude the simultaneous existence of nuclear 
families within these larger associations. The same has been held by George 
P. Murdock. 5 Only these nuclear families have no social standing which 
centers exclusively in the larger family aggregates. The purpose of Durk- 
heim's admission of nuclear families within the extended family is the 
refutation of even older hypotheses concerning 'group marriage’ which 
played an important role in the evolutionary speculations on the ‘origins’ of 
the human family. 

As opposed to these old speculations we wish to concentrate here on 
historical civilizations exclusively which have to be defined, in contrast to 
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more primitive societies, as highly complex societies. We mainly think of 
the ancient Greek, Roman, and Germanic civilizations out of which our 
contemporary societies have developed, whereas we are in no direct relation 
any more with the more remote civilizations of early mankind. Now, if it is 
true that these ancient societies are of a rather complex character, we shall 
also find in them a simultaneous existence of several independent family 
types. This fact will force us to discard some hypotheses which have been 
almost generally accepted so far and to replace them by a new theoretical 
framework. 


III 


In discussing the above-mentioned hypotheses one by one, we can ob- 
viously retain hypothesis (1) that the conjugal family has become dominant 
in industrial civilizations. This is corroborated by the facts and does not 
contradict the hypothesis (5) that larger family associations can a) either 
survive or b) originate spontaneously if we can only secure that the large 
majority of families in industrial societies follow the pattern of the conjugal 
family. This corresponds to the meaning of the term of ‘dominance’. We 
should, then, have to raise the question why we assume, in opposition to 
the law of contraction, that the existence of larger family associations and 
the dominance of the conjugal family are not mutually exclusive. This can 
be understood in two ways, either in a non-committal way as a simple 
‘survival’ of older family types in contemporary societies, or in a structural- 
functional way by the assertion that the extended family types have an 
important function to perform even in the most advanced industrial 
societies. Whereas the first proposition can be left out because it is irre- 
levant in a theoretical sense, the second one calls for our attention because 
it contradicts in a most essential way the law of contraction. 

It is in this context that Goode has resolved the ‘apparent paradox’ ‘that 
the families that are most successful in the industrialized and urbanized 
system are precisely those families which are farthest removed in pattern 
from the conjugal family which is thought to be so harmoniously adjusted 
to industrialization.’ 6 He has in mind families of the upper strata of society. 
This paradox can also be resolved by going back to our case from Tenerife 
and to the most important function of the extended family systems which 
consist in the connection of a complex of economic goods and property 
with a group of relatives. This extended family type of social organization 
explains why the different forms of extended families play such an im- 
portant role in the higher forms of agriculture and also in trade and handi- 
craft after the end of the primitive period. Wherever economic activity is 
attached to the presence of property (land, means of production), the ex- 
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tended family type becomes functional because independent nuclear families, 
in most of the cases, could not be able to produce an adequate amount of 
property. Therefore, several families used to associate spontaneously during 
the Renaissance, in order to develop a banking business or other enterprises 
in the Italian, Southern German, Swiss or Dutch cities. The first capitalistic 
companies originated mostly as family associations; it is only much later 
that the institution of capitalistic corporations developed as neutral orga- 
nizations. 

Unfortunately, this part of early capitalism has been mostly forgotten 
under the impact of the early entrepreneurial class which was composed 
by real ‘supermen’. The truth, however, is that capitalism, after its con- 
solidation, has tried, exactly like in the past, to connect the new industrial 
wealth to a family. This happens even where the respective institutions of 
family corporations have disappeared. Certainly, these institutions have dis- 
appeared in most democratic societies on behalf of a general distrust 
against the privileges of single family associations. However, they have been ` 
restored in an informal way on a new basis, e.g. by limiting the holding 
of shares of a corporation within a group of relatives. In the very same 
way as the old aristocratic families attached a fortune to one family for 
many generations, it is still managed today. It can also be said that the very 
rich families in modern industrial societies keep to the same techniques as 
the old families when they threaten to die out in the male line, by develop- 
ing an appropriate marriage policy or by adoption. An interesting example 
of this kind is the development of the famous Friedrich Krupp Corporation 
in the twentieth century. The shares of this corporation used to be held as 
family property (since 1906). In 1902, Alfred Krupp left the enterprise to 
his oldest daughter Bertha who married, in 1906, Gustav von Bohlen und 
Halbach. This name had been conferred on the director of the factory 
and his successors as an hereditary name by the emperor Wilhelm II. 

This is an example of how new extended family types may originate spon- 
taneously after the consolidation phase of modern capitalism, even when 
there is no legal provision for such a procedure. Since this is the case in 
most of the advanced and democratic industrial societies, we have very little 
information about the actual importance of these family fortunes which 
are by no means limited to the upper classes but can be found within the 
upper middle classes as well. The history of the origin and the development 
of the great industrial fortunes in Europe and in America gives us many 
hints of the importance of these extended families. 

In principle, we can differentiate here between two kinds of extended 
family types in modern industrial civilization. Firstly, we find survivals of 
older family alliances which have adjusted to industrial civilization (es- 
pecially parts of the higher European aristocracy); secondly, we meet new 
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types of extended families which have originated with modern capitalism. 
Beginning a long time ago both groups started to intermarry as a most 
powerful means in family policy. It is also important to remark that this 
family policy is of a highly international character, in order to avoid the 
risks connected with war. Recently, a grandson of emperor Wilhelm II 
became a British citizen in order to protect the economic interests of the 
family of Hohenzollern in Poland, after the new Polish State had started 
to compensate British citizens for losses experienced in Poland during 
World War IL. It was characteristic to see how public opinion quieted 
down quickly after this fact had first created a scandal in the British and 
European press. We meet with techniques of this kind not only among 
aristocratic families but among bourgeois families as well. It has been 
proved that most of the great bourgeois fortunes in contemporary France 
go back to the Napoleonic wars and have been secured ever since by the 
help of informal family associations and through a policy of intermarriage. 

This leads us to the proposition that extended family types can originate 
spontaneously even under the circumstances of modern economy. It can 
also be said that their essential function has remained the same as in the 
past, to connect a fortune to a family. When Goode very rightly remarked 
that the conjugal family is the average family pattern in the lower classes, 
we can add to that the corresponding proposition that the extended family 
is the typical pattern of the well-to-do strata in our societies as in the past. 
This seems to us an important result of structural-functional analysis by the 
help of which we can understand simultaneously both the survival and the 
spontaneous originating of extended families in our contemporary industrial 
Societies, even after legal provisions have disappeared a long time ago. 

In some way, there is an analogy between this development and the op- 
posite phenomenon of the spontaneous origin of conjugal families in 
societies with a dominance of extended families. This, too, shows that the 
conjugal family and the extended family are by no means mutually ex- 
clusive. On the contrary, both may coexist, either in the ancient societies 
or in modern industrial civilization. In both cases, the different relationship 


of either family type to property becomes the most important criterion of 
differentiation. 


IV 


The result of the foregoing considerations seems to be a serious challenge 
to hypotheses (2) and (4) which we will have to discard completely rather 
soon, together with the connected hypothesis that the development of the 
family is running from larger kinship associations to the nuclear or conjugal 
family. This means that the law of contraction cannot be used any more as 
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an adequate conceptualization of the development of the family. Other 
considerations will corroborate this first chain of reasoning. At the end of 
this article we will have to raise a question, about whether or not the law 
of contraction has perhaps another structural meaning besides its outdated 
evolutionary significance. 

For the time being we want to take up first the third hypothesis which 
says that industrialization is supposed to be responsible for the dominance of 
the conjugal family in modern societies. This proposition seems to be 
generally accepted, with only very few exceptions, when we look over 
contemporary production in family sociology, in text-books, encyclopedias 
and publications of a more popular character. If we could prove that even 
in societies with a dominant pattern of extended families a considerable 
number of conjugal and nuclear families can be found, we should be forced 
into the conclusion that neither industrialization nor urbanization can be 
looked upon as being the only cause for an increase of the nuclear family 
pattern. A couple of years ago, we tried to show with the help of selected 
materials ‘that, apparently, the essential changes in family structure have 
occurred long before the appearance of industrialization. 7 The cases dis- 
cussed indicated e.g. that technical changes in agriculture can lead to the 
result that less manpower is needed. As a consequence, the extended family 
disappears and is replaced by independent nuclear families. Gideon Sjoberg 
mentions some cases where even in rural areas of preindustrial societies the 
family is reduced to conjugal families because ‘the peasants’ land holdings 
are too small.’ 8 In contrast to a widely spread opinion, Sjoberg emphasizes 
that in many cases the preindustrial city is by far more the natural en- 
vironment for the extended family than the countryside. On the other hand, 
he also emphasizes that conjugal families can be found among the lower 
classes of the city population where the narrow economic base prevents the 
extended family from coming into being. Here we even meet a lowest class 
of people isolated from any family unit (mostly beggers). Isolated women 
are either sold as slaves or reduced to prostitution. These facts are the 
more important, given that Sjoberg has been otherwise seduced by the 
romantic fallacy that in preindustrial societies the extended family is the 
only existing family pattern. We will show rather soon, that there is very 
important evidence for the opposite assertion. Given one of the most im- 
portant functions of the extended family to achieve mutual aid and to 
adjust to adversity, we can say that the chances for the development of 
extended families may become rather small as soon as no mutual aid is 
needed because danger and adversity are kept off. 

Another interesting example is the Thai society which has been called a 
‘fragmented society’ by Ludwig Hamburger.” The Thai society knows 
nothing but the (two-generations) conjugal family, and this in a sharp con- 
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trast to both India and China. Hamburger emphasizes that this fact is by 
no means the result of Western influence but deeply entrenched in the 
Siamese past. It may happen that in some cases widowers of either sex or 
poor persons live in common with a married couple. But they do not have 
any authority in the family. In general, the ideal conception of a family is 
that of a rather loose aggregation which can be dissolved any time. Only 
the royal family has a lasting identity. It becomes even doubtful whether 
or not we can speak of a conjugal family in this case, because marriage can 
be easily contracted and dissolved. Perhaps should we rather speak of a 
‘natural family’, because the nucleus, marriage, is extremely unsteady. 
Originally, the Thai did not use family names (only since 1916), and 
divorce was frequent due to its informal character. The parent-child 
relationship was rather loose, too, John F. Embree gives a simular picture of 
the Thai society. 10 Unfortunately, we get but little information about the 
background and the causes of this rather striking situation, although it 
would be very important to know more about it. The reason is that it 
would give us knowledge of causes different from industrialization which 
could be made responsible for the contraction and loosening of the family. 
In our case, this development is perhaps connected with the early migra- 
tions of the Thai from South China. It may also be that the predominance 
of a very small conjugal or nuclear family is the cause for the great adapta- 
bility of the Thai to new life conditions. The ability of the Siamese kings to 
avoid colonialization may also be connected with this situation, whereas the 
lack of family feuds compensates in some way for the loose integration of 
the Thai society. 

A similar relation between the development of the State and the existence 
of an important number of independent individuals with their nuclear 
families has already been emphasized rather early by the French historian 
of ancient Greece, Gustave Glotz. 11 To him the development of the Greek 
Polis does not extend between two elements, the joint families on the one 
hand and the Polis on the other, but rather between three elements, that 
is, in addition to the two factors already mentioned, the independent in- 
dividual with his nuclear family. 

The origin of these nuclear families may go back to many different circum- 
stances: it may be the result of the continuous warfare between extended 
families which leads to a drastic reduction of the members of these families; 
the result is an increase of sibless people. The origin of nuclear families 
may also be the result of migrations, the splitting off of single households, 
and other circumstances (impoverishment), Furthermore, we meet a special 
category of people in Greece, the ‘Katoikountes’, ‘a group of personally free 
people, not too much interested in the destiny of a single Polis, and inter- 
nationally fluctuating’, 12 and besides them the 'Metoikountes', the upper 
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class of the ‘Katoikountes’, which paid for their permanent right of resi- 
dence, whereas the other ones were mostly foreigners without permanent 
residence. This means that social stratification begins to play an important 
role with its many variations of legal status from clients to slaves. For 
slaves only nuclear families existed, given their precarious economic and 
social situation (provided they had any legal status at all). Some of these 
independent families, under the impact of the upper-class joint families, 
aggregated likewise to artificial unions of a familial character (Thiases), 
which were originally of a minor legal status, but were able to climb up 
later on. Others, however, remained as early as in Homeric times free in- 
dividuals but with no legal status; they were able to found only small 
nuclear families and made a living as workers (Thetes). This seems to 
corroborate once again the hypothesis already mentioned that the nuclear 
and conjugal family is essentially connected with the lower classes. We also 
meet it with foreigners and national minorities. Still independent from them 
are the natural families of the serfs and slaves. 15 

In ancient Rome we also meet a group of people independent from the 
joint families and the ‘gentes’, that is the clients. As opposed to the slaves 
these sibless people were free, however, they were not supposed to join into 
gentes, An interesting statement: "They kept their property, their marriage, 
and their (independent) nuclear family.” 14 These groups, too, like in Greece, 
entered the Roman State as single and independent persons. They played 
quite an important role in Roman society, because they were incorporated 
in important numbers (the entire citizenship of conquered cities). Thus, they 
became opposed as the ‘plebs’ to the ‘populus’ of the upper classes. Follow- 
ing their origin, they were mostly foreigners, and their history was identical 
with their ascension to full citizenship; eventually even their type of mar- 
riage became accepted (which, in view of the 'gentile" law, would have been 
an invalid or at best a ‘natural’ marriage or sexual union without any legal 
consequences). The difference in status between the family law of the plebs 
and the patricians was abolished by the Lex Canuleja in 445 B.C., however, 
the connubium between Roman citizens and peregrini or latini (both an 
intermediate form between Roman citizens and non-citizens) was still not 
accepted. 

We meet a similar situation in Germanic law, where besides the different 
forms of extended families nuclear or conjugal families can be found. In 
the so-called frylla-marriage this kind of the family was legitimated rather 
early by a special legal provision. This type of marriage is used when sibless 
women or foreign women are married; since consensus becomes very 
important in this type of marriage, the relation to the conjugal family type 
seems to be very clear. 
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Here we should stop for a moment and ask ourselves how many family 
types with their corresponding types of marriage are to be found simul- 
taneously in the societies of Greek and Roman antiquity (the situation may 
not be too different in many other complex societies of the same type). 
Concentrating only on the main types we come to the following series: 

1) Joint or extended families as aggregates of several relatives, mostly 
brothers and/or cousins with their respective wives and children living in 
an undivided succession on agriculture, trade or commerce; 

2) Extended patriarchal families which have detached themselves from 
the joint families (as under 1); This is the classical patriarchal family culled 
by Platon the Cyclops family. This family type is also a composite family 
in which we find the sons with their wives and their children under the 
authority of the patriarch. In addition to that, serfs, slaves and other depen- 
dents are included in this family. It may be polygamous or monogamous. 

3) The family of the propertyless lower class families or families which 
have originated under special circumstances (marriage with foreigners or 
with people of a lower status). These families are composed by father, 
mother, and their children. As opposed to the patriarchal family, I would 
propose to call it father-family. Once in a while we find an older relative in 
this family, but this is neither a rule nor does it mean that this elder person 
had any authority. 

4) The ‘natural family’ of the dependent classes (mostly slaves). This 
family is not acknowledged by the law. Therefore, marriage is not a ‘real’ 
marriage (justae nuptiae) but only a sexual relation (contubernium). This 
purely factual marriage has only very little consequences on kinship (cog- 
natio servilis), although it is reported in literature that real families were to 
be found among slaves besides rather disorderly relations. The better cases 
lived together for several generations and were tied together by mutual 
love. 15 

Now, when we look back from here to the hypotheses we have enume- 
rated before, we can state that evidence has been produced that the hypo- 
theses (2) and (4) are by no means mutually exclusive, i.e. that conjugal or 
nuclear families appear simultaneously with joint families, and that very 
early in history. Furthermore, since the opposition of the two types is 
based on social stratification, we can also say that this simultaneous ap- 
pearance does not correspond to a non-committal ‘mixture’ of the two types, 
but is rather conditioned by the structure of our societies. The propertied 
classes develop several types of composite families in the ancient societies, 
whereas the different groups of non-propertied lower classes (independents, 
emancipated slaves) are limited to the nuclear and conjugal family pattern. 
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This problem has to be carefully separated from the other one we have 
already mentioned that we can distinguish several nuclear families within 
any composite or joint family. In this case, the nuclear families are elements 
of an aggregate; moreover, the importance of the joint family is entirely 
based on the larger kinship relation. In the other case, we cannot speak 
of elements and aggregates, because the nuclear family is literally all that 
can be found. In some cases, this too has been mentioned already, some of 
these nuclear families can unite to form joint families like those of the 
upper classes, and climb up in status. This, however, remains the privilege 
of a small part of them, those who succeed in getting full citizen right. For 
the rest, unfree people or slaves, this solution is impossible. 

This leads us to the next point: we need to know more about the nume- 
rical relation of the different family types. Here, we have first to admit that 
precise information will never be available about the ancient Greek and 
Roman societies. But the question is to know whether or not we really need 
precise information, or if we cannot find an indirect way which leads to a 
structurally relevant estimation. This would again have to be connected with 
stratification. In this sence we have a very precise statement by Glotz: 
‘The citizens, in Attica, were a minority.’ 16 Heichelheim is more explicit 17 
and supposes on the basis of statistics found in antique inscriptions that 
*perhaps 70 to 8096 of the free men working in commerce, banking and 
trades’ in Greece were ‘Katoikountes’ and emancipated slaves, i.e. people 
with nuclear or conjugal families. This leads us to the conclusion that the 
nuclear families in Greece have probably outnumbered by jar the joint 
families, The same holds true for Rome and other ancient societies. 

In view of this statement, we will have to discard the hypothesis that 
the development of the family in the ancient societies started from an 
original dominance of different kinds of extended families and ended with 
the dominance of nuclear families. If the number of nuclear families has 
really been rather important very early already, then a hypothesis of this 
kind does not make any sense. Therefore, it seems impossible to speak of 
a general law of contraction when considering this historical evidence. 
Equally, we can from now on state that all these problems have nothing to 
do with industrialization. Rather may urbanization come into play. The 
most important instance is however the stratification of society and its 
structure; both seem to have an essential influence on the family pattern. 
This does not only hold true for the upper classes (as we have mentioned 
before that joint families may develop spontaneously with the development 
of new upper classes), but for the lower classes as well. In the archaic 
complex societies already the lower classes produce many nuclear families 
which even seem to have been the majority of all the families. 
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If this be true, and the chances are high that it is, we have to raise the next 
question how we should evaluate these facts. Can we perhaps come to 
the conclusion that the nuclear family has already been dominant in the 
ancient civilizations of Greece and Rome? How do we have to visualize the 
further development of the family under these circumstances? 

First we will have to reconsider the term dominance. This concept does 
not mean that numerical preponderance of a given phenomenon does exist, 
but rather that it is dominant by its cultural meaning. Therefore, we can 
state that in modern industrial societies joint families are not dominant, 
although they may be able to concentrate an enormous economic and 
political power in the hands of one or a few families. But they are un- 
important by their cultural meaning, be it that there is a feeling of distrust 
against them (as is general in the United States), or be it that no legal 
provisions exist any more (like in Germany after the abolition of the 
entail, in 1918). Even where the joint family has been re-introduced in a 
modern Code, like e.g. in Art. 336-348 of the new Civil Code of Switzer- 
land, 1907, to serve ideas of rural policy, we can say that this institution 
has not succeeded. Even when legal possibilities are given, an institution 
need not develop; this has happened to the joint family in industrial 
Societies. The opposite is true for nuclear families which have developed 
in an important number of societies even where no legal provision was 
given, under the impact of different economic, social, political, and cultural 
factors. 

Even if it is true that nuclear families outnumbered the other family 
types in the old world, they remain irrelevant with regard to their cultural 
meaning. In a cultural sense, the joint family corresponds best to the 
religious system of ancestor worship. Politically, this type of family belongs 
to the upper classes and is in itself a power structure. From a legal point 
of view the only accepted form of marriage (nuptiae justae) is the marriage 
Ceremony as a religious rite in which family policy plays a much more 
important role than the feelings of the couple. All other forms of marriage 
are of an inferior standing. Also economically the joint family remains 
originally the most important institution, even if it has to undergo the com- 
petition of independent single persons. But marriage remains for a long 
time a very important (if not the most important) opportunity for the 
transfer of property of any kind. Hence, the joint family with its cor- 
responding type of marriage seems to be originally the most representative 
and, therefore, dominant family type, even if only a minority ever lived 
under this rule. This can be shown to change only after a long evolution 
during which, in Greece and in Rome as well, the joint families lose in 
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importance and disappear into the background in an economic, political, 
legal, and cultural sense. 

When observing this evolution we can grasp some important elements 
of the new theory of family development. When compared with older 
theories, we can say that the starting point of this new approach rests on 
two statements: 

1) The old forms of the joint family develop with time a new type in 
which the larger kinship associations fade away, the religious marriage 
diminishes and marriage by consensus increases, although the latter retains 
for a long time a kind of a religious aura. 

2) The old forms of the nuclear family are influenced by a considerable 
social climbing of the populations which follow this pattern and go through 
a strong revalorization. Due to this development they are not looked upon 
any longer as being of a lower status, but they achieved a new legally 
acknowledged pattern of their own. This family type adopted more and 
more marriage by consensus as it had developed out of the old joint family 
pattern. At the end of this evolution the two became identical. 

We call a complex evolution of this kind a genuine convergence. This 
originates out of very different or even opposite points of departure. The 
most important ones are the following: 

1) The joint families undergo a process of contraction. In this case, 
Durkheim's law of contraction seems to be valid. This means that this 
"law' is nothing but a concept expressing the development of the upper class 
families in the old world, and is by no means a concept covering family 
development in general. But in the limited sense described above it is valid 
without any doubt. We will have to ask ourselves later whether or not it is 
still applicable in another way. For the time being we can acceptthat thelaw 
of contraction has been conceived on the basis of an upper class ideology. 

2) The nuclear families experience an enormous valorization due to 
the fact of the social ascent of the classes living according to this pattern. 
Furthermore, during the process of convergence with the other line of 
development, this family type becomes universal in the sense of both, a 
numerical increase and an increase in meaning. This creates the pre- 
requisites for the originating of a new dominance superseding the hitherto 
existing different forms of the joint family without, however, forcing the 
latter into complete disappearance. This development can be conceptualized 
as universalization of the lower class family type which becomes the cor- 
responding equivalent to the law of contraction. This particular aspect of 
our problem has been greatly neglected by the observers, because they 
looked at things from the particular perspective of the bourgeois upper 
classes of the middle of the 19th century. In the last analysis even Durk- 
heim did this. 
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The collective ascent of some social classes in classical antiquity has 
made obvious to everybody the nuclear family type at the very same 

time as the old family type had reached the state of the nuclear or 
 conjugal family during a development of its own. Thus, not only the 
respective social groups merge into one another, but the corresponding legal 
provisions do so as well. We think that this process can be reasonably 
termed convergence in its most proper sense. 

It is understood that, for the time being, all this is nothing but a series 
of theoretical hypotheses which need checking with the help of historical 
evidence. On the other hand, we can also state that, when working with 
all available materials, these hypotheses seem rather plausible. It is also 
true that they are of a highly abstract character, like a construct, and that 
they need further differentiation. Nevertheless, it seems to me that already 
some of the obscurities in traditional family sociology begin to disappear. 
This is also the reason why we spoke of old problems and new queries in 
the title of this paper. I would also like to mention once more that I am 
following the same line as William J. Goode and that I hope to be able to 
solve at least some of the problems he has raised in his books and papers. 
However, this is by no means the end of our story. 


VII 


We have mentioned twice already that the concept of 'contraction' has also, 
besides its reference to problems of development, a structural-functional 
meaning. This could refer to the internal structure of the family. This 
becomes the more probable as family contraction is very closely related to 
the term conjugal family, in which the married couple is the central and 
the only permanent zone of the family after the children have left their 
parents’ home. This central zone is furthermore characterized by the fact 
that the couple is tied by very strong emotions, and we will have to raise 
the question how we should evaluate this particular phenomenon. 

The classical literature gives evidence that even in the upper classes of 
Greece and Rome where arranged marriages prevailed, some people were 
attached to one another by strong emotions without, however, giving à 
more than factual character to this relation. Furthermore, all that was con- 
strained by the organization of the joint families, The question now is to 
know whether or not we can find evidence of a conjugal family among the 
nuclear families as an intimate association based on mutual love, because 
nobody has so far been interested in the nuclear family, given the cultural 
dominance of the joint families. Therefore, the older sources do not give 
any reliable evidence. It is only during Hellenism and Imperial Rome that 
our sources become more explicit. 
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We have, however, two famous exceptions to this rule. The first one is 
the image of marriage as we meet it in the Etruscan tombstones, the second 
one the Jewish family of the Diaspora after the destruction of the Temple 
in the year 70 A.C. In either case we see the married couple as the center 
of the family; it also seems that, intimacy of family relations is highly 
evaluated. This latter point is particularly enhanced in the Jewish family 
due to discrimination from the environing hostile world. Much later we will 
find, under similar circumstances, an analogous development of the family 
among the migrating Puritans after the Reformation, as has already been 
emphasized by Max Weber. 19 

Recently (1960), a French historian, Philippe Ariés, has published an 
interesting picture of the development of the family in Northern Europe, 
especially in France. 20 His comments delineate a systematic approach very 
similar to our own, therefore we would like to devote a few pages to his 
book. In my opinion, this book is perhaps the most important contribution to 
the analysis of contraction in its structural meaning during the period of the 
beginning Middle Ages to the beginning of our modern societies. 

In Gaul we find originally, besides the nuclear or conjugal families (or 
‘mesnies’) the lineages of those who pretend to be descended from the same 
ancestor. The conjugal families had perhaps sometimes tendencies to ag- 
gregate into entailed estates (frereche or fraternitas and indivision). How- 
ever, this tendency toward joint families remained originally very weak as 
has been shown also by G. Duby 21 in his book on the 11th and the 12th 
centuries. The development seems to be much more complex. During the 
10th century it seems that the old State was still strong enough so that 
joint families as an organization for mutual aid were not needed. Therefore, 
the dominant form is the nuclear family which goes through a very short 
period of increase in size immediately after the death of the parents. This 
is to disappear very soon. So much for the starting point. 

The emphasis on the lineages and different forms of joint families does not 
begin before the entire dissolution of the old State, that is approx. after the 
year 1.000 A.D. This change corresponded to a greater need for mutual help 
which gave rise to other institutions at the same period as e.g. the feudal 
and seignorial order, the village community, etc. During this period entailed 
estates begin to develop (from the 10th to the 12th centuries), based on 
joint families. Here we meet a spontaneous originating of joint families 
after centuries of dominance by the conjugal family! The reason for this 
unexpected development is the fading away of the old State, the disap- 
pearance of a money economy, the increased need for mutual aid which 
became altogether responsible for the new development of joint families in 
leading functions, both in chivalry and in feudal aristocracy. 

It is worthwhile to remark that Duby presents an interesting hypothesis 
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concerning the peasants’ families. According to Duby, the peasants' family did 
not experience the same increase in family size because the peasants 
dealt in a different way with the problem created by the disappearance of 
the old State. The feudal estate and the seigneurial system entered in the 
gap left by the old State and acted as a protecting power. Furthermore, 
the village community was a much more efficient protection against dangers 
from outside than the family could ever have been. Therefore, the village 
community becomes the functional equivalent in the peasant class for the 
lineages in the aristocratic class.?? This would corroborate once more 
Goode's hypothesis of the prevalence of the conjugal family in the lower 
classes. It would also fit with the other assumption that we find a concen- 
tration of joint families in the cities after the development of the old middle 
class, the creation of a new wealth from trades, craft, and commerce. 
Besides this urban middle or upper class, we still find an accumulation of 
conjugal families in the urban lower classes, mostly from people who fled 
into the cities in search of liberty. 

After the 13th century, the situation changes again. The new impulses 
of money economy, the expansion of mobile property, and the intensifi- 
cation of trade and commerce produce a spontaneous contraction of the 
joint families, together with the strengthening of the new central power of 
French kingdom. This new conjugal family, however, develops strong 
patriarchal features which are not a result of primitive but rather of secon- 
dary patriarchalism. In other words, we have to face a repeated sequence 
of contraction and expansion, which can be looked upon as immediate con- 
sequences of the political and social development. Unfortunately, all that has 
been neglected so far by the historians of the family, because the integrity 
of the large households and the linages impressed the literature of the time, 
whereas the life of the nuclear family remains hidden in the dark, although 
it does exist, perhaps even as a majority when compared with all the 
families. The lineages remain dominant because they are culturally repre- 
sentative, as happens later on with the patriarchal family under the rising 
Absolutism. 

The most important result of the study by Ariès is that by contraction 
the European family develops into a union between parents and children. 
This means a structural change, as becomes clearer and clearer beginning 
with the 16th century. Before this period children and juveniles were non- 
existent as persons of their own right. The age groups interfered between 
parents and children. With the contraction of the family the family as an 
intimate association begins to develop, in which the parents on the one 
hand and the children on the other are associated. This we-feeling is of an 
entirely new character out of which a new family form develops, from the 
end of the Middle Ages down to our days. Due to the process of structural 
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contraction the family, besides being a social institution, becomes the most 
powerful emotional element in our society. Here, too, the process of in- 
dividualization of the patriarchal joint family, which the early family socio- 
logy believed to be the origin of the family in general, develops in con- 
vergence with the ascension of the anonymous conjugal family of the 
Middle Ages. These developments, however, are much more complex than 
anything previous, because new factors come into being with early capi- 
talism and industrialization. The most striking fact seems to be that struc- 
tural contraction of the family develops mostly in a general polarization of 
life between the small groups of the conjugal family on the one hand and 
a powerful State on the other. 

As a result of all these considerations we will have to face the far- 
reaching process of revising many theoretical statements of family sociology 
in order to overcome a series of ideological prejudices. What we need most 
of all, and here we meet again with William J. Goode, is a differentiated 
history of the family from the times of classical antiquity down to our 
times. This history should study the movements of convergence, but dif- 
ferentiated by social classes as well, and finally the rhythmic oscillations 
between contraction and enlargement, and study the causal relations in 
any case. This will lead us to a more neutral evaluation of the modern 
family and its difficulties today. 

To that we have to add another problem that new lower classes may 
originate at any time and may emerge slowly to make themselves socially 
acceptable after a while. The most important problem of this kind in our 
time is the social ascension of the workers’ family beginning at the end of 
the 18th century. Here we meet perhaps the most important movement of 
convergence, because the late patriarchal bourgeois family has undergone a 
process of contraction under the impact of the modern State and its 
bureaucracy which makes it merge with the emergent workers' family. 
Therefore, we can say that this conjugal type of the family has become 
universal today as the common type for people who are more or less all 
wage earners, because even the middle class family of today has become 
economically dependent. 


VIII 


Postscript 
Since we have now reached the end of this book with the foregoing con- 
siderations, a few concluding remarks may be in order. 

After reading the present volume from the beginning to the end, it 
becomes easy to see that there is an obvious convergence among the 
different family sociologists represented here. This convergence is first of 
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all to be seen in the fact that for the first time in the history of our science 
people from Eastern and Western countries have been discussing their 
problems along the same lines. Scholars from the host country Japan, but 
also from Korea, Hong Kong, Thailand and India have exchanged their 
ideas with their colleagues from Europe and the United States, and the 
experience has proved that although they were very different by cultural 
background and language they have been perfectly able not only to com- 
municate in a general way, but above all to cooperate in research, theory 
formation and explanation, and common evaluation of data from the most 
different parts of the world. Beyond doubt there is a general understanding 
in the world about the task of family sociology. This, in itself, is already 
a major achievement which may raise the confidence of investigators 
planning scientific encounters of this kind. 

In addition there is another type of convergence in reading the chapters 
by Pierre de Bie, Robert O. Blood, Jr., William J. Goode, Erik Grønseth, 
Reuben Hill, Gerrit A. Kooy, Eugene Litwak, Andrée Michel, Marvin 
Sussman, and Yonina Talmon. In my eyes there is a general change in 
orientation in family sociology which will surely open a new phase of 
development in our science. Since this change is a rather complex one, it 
seems evident that it will make itself felt through many distinctive features 
which, for the time being, have not yet grown into an all-embracing theory, 
although the consistency between partial aspects of our problem is already 
astonishing enough. We put aside for the moment the question of inter- 
cultural comparative research because this will be surely promoted after the 
theoretical integration we are after. It is, however, more important to note 
the essential features of the general convergence which was so strikingly 
evident during our debates. First of all, the usual pessimistic outlook for the 
future of the family that permeated research in this field in Europe and the 
United States during the twenties and the thirties, has more or less dis- 
appeared and has now been replaced by a more realistic evaluation. With 
special regard to Japan, a country that has undergone very farreaching 
changes during the last quarter of a century, one could have expected the 
same rather negative attitude as in Europe and the United States. Interesting- 
ly enough, this has not been repeated among Japanese scholars, even if the 
many changes that have occurred cannot be denied and if everybody knows 
that the ‘good old times’ have faded away once and forever. But the feeling 
is strong that new forms of family life are coming into being which will be 
as stable as the old forms of the Japanese family, and where the individuals 
concerned are bound together by strong emotional ties. 

Another point of convergence is the remarkable methodological im- 
provement of research both in Eastern and in Western countries alike. Of 
course, we cannot expect everywhere the sophistication of the three genera- 
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tion design or the family cycle pattern which have opened a new historical 
perspective in family sociology. But one point seems to be common to most 
of the contributors to this volume, and that is a new perspective with regard 
to the relations of the nuclear family to the different forms of the extended 
family, *modified' or not. So many old ideas that had been taken for granted 
until very recently are now in full transformation, and I firmly believe that 
the future of family sociology has much to gain from this specific move- 
ment of convergence in the basic assumptions of our science. Here, as 
elsewhere, theory formation begins with the dissolution of ideologies and 
the replacement of what obviously was a prejudice of a transitory phase, by 
more consistent hypotheses. 
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